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HEABINGS  COKDXTCTED  BY  THE  SX7BOOMHITTEE,  ICESSBS.  JAMBS 
W.  GOOD,  (CHAIBHAN),  JOSEPH  G.  CANNON,  C.  BASCOH  SLEICP, 
JOHN  H.  EVANS,  AND  JAMBS  M'ANDBEWS,  OF  THE  COMMITTEB 
Om  APPBOPBIATZONS,  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES,  IN  CHARGE 
OF  THE  FIBST  DEFICIENCY  APPBOPBIATION  BILL  FOB  1921,  ON 
THE  DAYS  FOLLOWING,  NAMELY: 

Monday,  January  18,  1921. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

STATEHEVTS  OF  MB.  F.  W.  BALLOU,  SUPEBINTENDENT  OF 
SCHOOLS,  MB.  STEPHEN  E.  HBAMEE,  ASSISTANT  SUPEB- 
nrTENDENT,  AND  ME.  DANIEL  J.   DONOVAN,  AUDITOR. 

NIGHT   SCHOOLS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  a  deficiency  this  year  of  $25,000 
for  night  schools  for  the  District  oiColunibia  and  $1 .000  for  contingent 
expenses.  You  have  an  appropriation  this  year  of  $60,000  for  night 
schools.     How  are  you  gettmg  along  with  that  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  appropnation  will  be  exhausted  approximately 
by  the  middle  of  February  with  our  present  enrollment  and  the 
teachers  employed. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  ought  not  to  be  exhausted  under  the 
law.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  bound  to  apportion  that  appro- 
priation by  months  or  quarterly  allotment,  and  then  spend  it  accord- 
ing to  that  allotment  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  the  board  has  asked  regularly  for  a  deficiency 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  know.  We  are  trying  to  get  away  from  it. 
Inasmuch  as  you  are,  I  take  it,  rather  new  in  the  service 

Mr.  Ballou  (interposing).  I  am,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  provision  of 
law,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  enforced  by  our  schools  as 
well  as  by  the  other  departments,  and  which  is  being  enforced, 
perhaps,  more  now  than  formerly: 

All  apjMnopriations  made  for  contingent  expensee  or  other  general  expenses,  except 
appiopriationB  made  in  fulfillment  of  contract  obli^tions  expressly  authorized  by 
law,  or  for  objects  reauired  or  authorized  by  law  without  reference  to  ^he  amounts 
annually  appropriatea  therefor,  shall,  on  or  before  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year, 
be  80  apportioned  by  monthly  or  other  allotments  as  to  prevent  expenditures  in  one 
portion  of  the  year  wluch  may  necessitate  deficiency  or  additional  appropriations  to 
complete  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  said  appropriations  are  made;  and  all 
^uvh  apportionments  shall  be  adhered  to  and  shall  not  be  waived  or  modified  except 
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upon  the  happening  of  some  extraordinary  emexgency  or  unusual  circumstance  which 
could  not  be  anticipated  at  the  time  of  making  such  apportionment,  but  this  provision 
shall  not  apply  to  the  contingent  appropriations  of  tne  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  in  case  said  apportionments  are  waived  or  modified  as  herein  pro- 
vided, the  same  shall  be  waived  or  modified  in  writing  by  the  head  of  such  executive 
department  or  other  Government  establishment  having  control  of  the  expenditure, 
and  the  reasons  therefor  shall  be  fuller  set^orth  in  each  particular  case  and  communi- 
cated to  Congress  in  connection  with  estimates  for  any  additional  appropriations 
required  on  account  thereof.  <Any  person  violating  any  provision  -of  tlus^section  shall 
be  summarily  removed  from  office  and  may  also  be  punisned  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$100  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  month. 

So  you  can  see  that  it  is  a  mandatory  provision  on  the  head  of 
every  department  to  apportion  his  appropriation  so  that  he  will  not 
have  any  deficiency. 

lifr.  Sallou.  Has  it  not  been  the  invariable  practice,  however, 
of  congressional  committees,  that  they  expected  that  we  would 
undertake  to  follow  the  plan  of  asking  for  a  deficiency  for  the  evening 
schools  ? 

The  Chairmai^.  No.  I  think  at  the  time  in  making  this  appro- 
priation we  tried  to  fix  the  amount  so  that  you  would  not  have  a 
deficiency.  In  1915  you  had  $20,000  for  night  schools;  in  1917, 
vou  had  $27,000;  in  1918  you  had  $55,000.  Since  that  time  you 
have  had  about  $55,000  until  lastvear  when  you  had  $75,000  on 
account  of  an  unusual  condition.  This  year  vou  have  $60,000,  which 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  average,  even  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Ballou.  But  the  increased  enrollment  in  the  night  schools 
has  been  very  lar^e  in  recent  years.  I  shall  be  glad,  sir,  to  observe 
that  in  letter  and  spirit.  The  night  schools  vml  close  about  the 
middle  of  February  unless  we  have  additional  fxmds. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Since  there  have  been  deficiency 
appropriations  from  time  to  time  I  have  assumed  that  there  was  no 
cnan^e  in  the  poUcy.  If  there  is  to  be,  I  shallbe  very  glad  to  observe 
it  stnctly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  appropriation  was  made  to  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  Where,  as  provided  in  the  statute,  it  may  not  be  as  much 
as  the  service  needs  for  a  healthy  administration  of  the  service — 
but,  of  course,  that  is  not  for  an  administrative  officer,  all  he  can  do 
is  to  administer  what  he  has  and  to  apportion  that  even  though  it  be 
insufficient,  so  as  not  to  create  a  deficiency.  If  he  finds  at  any  time 
in  the  administration  of  it  that  he  has  not  enough,  then  it  is  his  duty, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  come  to  Congress  before  he  creates  a  deficiency 
and  say,  *'This  is  what  the  condition  will  be  unless  we  get  a  defi- 
ciency." 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  we  have  not  at  this  moment  created  a  defi- 
ciency. The  schools  can  not  operate  beyond  the  middle  of  February 
unless  additional  funds  are  provided.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a 

*eat  deal  of  work  in  the  night  schools,  but  that  need  not  necessarily 
►e  continued.     We  are  undertaking  to  provide  education  as  we  go 
along. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  taken  from  what  vou  have  said  that  this 
fund  was  not  apportioned  at  the  beginning  oi  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  should  be  done,  every  appropriation  of  this 
kind  should  be  apportioned  by  months  or  other  allotments,  and  then 
if  you  must,  because  of  the  happening  of  some  contingency  provided 
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by  statute,  waive  it,  that  waiver  should  be  in  writing,  and  when 
communicating  that  matter  to  Congress  that  waiver  should  be  trans- 
mitt'Od. 

Mr.  Kramer.  School  business  differs  a  little  from  ordinary  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  does  not  make  any  exception. 

]Mt.  Kramer.  I  know.  Here  is  a  situation  which  is  a  matter  of 
public  policy.  We  open  these  night  schools  in  the  fall,  and  they 
oeC'Ome  crowded  with  men  and  women  who  want  instruction.  If  we 
apportion  this  money  so  as  to  cover  a  certain  number  of  nights 
throughout  the  year,  then  we  must  in  October  say  to  h\mdre£  of 
the  men  and  women,  ''You  can  not  come  in.''  What  happens? 
That  discourages  them,  and  they  go  off.  Therefore  we  rim  a  school, 
and  we  do  not  do  for  the  people.  These  are  ''last  ditch"  people, 
many  of  th^oa.  They  are  people  who  are  seeking  auxiliary  educa- 
tion;  they  are  working  in  the  day;  they  come  to  get  an  opportunity 
at  night,  standing  in  line,  waitu^  for  a  position. 

We  apportion  this  amount  of  money  that  comes  in  the  regular 
appropriation — ^we  said  last  year  how  much  it  would  take  to  carry 
the  scnools  during  the  year  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  people,  and 
they  gave  us  a  sum  considerably  short  of  what  we  asked. 

The  Chairman.  Take  this  matter — ^you  only  asked  for  $65,000, 
and  you  got  $60,000,  and  now  you  are  asking  for  $25,000.  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  Congress  altogetner. 

Mr.  Kjramer.  Not  entirely;  but  conditions  vary,  and  you  can  not 
estimate 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  following  that  practice,  you 
wait  until  you  have  expended  all  of  your  money,  and  tnen  you  come 
here  and  say  Congress  will  either  have  to  appropriate  this  additional 
amount  or  we  will  not  have  any  night  schools  at  all. 

Mr.  Ejramer.  We  came  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity  that  we 
had.  We  have  to  decide  whether  it  is  better  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  people  who  come  in  and  take  care  of  those  who  come  in  than 
to  run  a  shorter  term  and  turn  away  hundreds  of  people  who  want 
to  do  this  very  work.  If  it  is  the  will  of  your  committee  that  we  do 
the  other  way,  we  can;  but  it  does  mean  discouraging  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are  seeking  education  which 
wiU  make  them  more  profitable  citizens,  enable  them  to  earn  more 
money,  and  to  be  more  contented. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  attendance  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  night  attendance  now  is  about  12,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  maximum  attendance  last  year  was  14,/:00, 
approximately.  There  is  a  larger  per  cent  of  increase  from  month  to 
month  now  than  there  was  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
We  are  within  2,000  of  the  maximum  enrollment  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  along  last  year  with  $75,000  with  a 
larger  enrollment  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  this  year  $85,000,  or  $10,000 
more  than  last  year  ? 
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TEACHERS. 

Mr.  Ballou.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  pay  of  teachers 
employed  in  the  night  schools,  Something  about  7  or  8  per  cent,  as  I 
recall,  in  accordance  with  the  general  increase  of  salaries  of  teachers 
throughout  the  service.  That  is  less  than  the  total  percentage  of 
increase  allowed  us  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  teachers  are  teachers  in 
the  day  schools  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Roughly,  I  should  say  half. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  source  do  vou  draw  the  other  half  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Largely  from  people  in  tne  C  oyemment  service. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  hardly  the  necessity,  was  there,  Doctor, 
for  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  night-school  teachers  tnat  there 
was  for  the  teachers  who  follow  that  as  a  regular  profession  in  the 
daytime  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  should  think  there  was  ample  justification  for  the 
amount  of  increase  which  was  provided.  It  was  considerably 
smaller  than  the  increase  provided  for  other  teachers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  do  they  teach  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two  hours  a  night. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  $3.r0  or  $4  a  night;  but  you  understand  that  there 
is  a  provision  whereby  they  can  not  draw  a  rate  of  compensation  to 
exceed  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.    How  many  teachers  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  but  I  shall  be  glad 
to  furnish  the  information. 

The  Federal  employees  are  under  the  $2,000  restriction,  and  the 
teachers  in  the  day  schools  are  not  under  that  same  restriction. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

When  did  you  have  your  maximum  of  pui)ils  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  approximately  at  this  time,  as  I  understand 
from  Mr.  Patterson. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  about  2,500  pupils  below  the  attendance 
last  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  About  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  not  have  the  same  teaching  force  that 
you  had  last  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No ;  not  the  same  number  of  people. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Not  as  many  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  quite  as  many  teachers  as  we  had  last  year.  We 
have  abandoned  small  classes  also,  when  they  fall  below  ten  people 
for  three  consecutive  nights.  So  we  have  done  everything  we  could 
to  provide  this  education  generally  rather  than  to  a  limited  number. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  do  not  quite  follow  you.    As  I  understand  you  have 
$60,000  and  you  have  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  your  teachers  of  7 
per  cent,  but  not  as  many  teachers  as  you  had  last  year,  and  yet  your* 
request  is  for  40  per  cent  more  money  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  are  asking  for  $25,000.     That  is  not  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Forty  per  cent  of  $60,000  would  be  $24,000.  Your 
total  appropriation  last  year  was  $75,000? 

Mr.  Ballou.  As  I  recall,  we  received  $50,000  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation and  $25,000  in  a  deficiency  last  year,  making  a  total  appro- 
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{>riation  of  $75,000.  We  have  this  year  J60,000  and  we  are  asking 
or  $25,000  in  addition  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  mnch  of  the  increase  is  inrolred  in  pay  this 
year  over  last  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  As  I  recall,  7  or  8  per  cent.  I  can  not  give  you  the 
exact  amount. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  teachers  did  you  have  last  year  at  this 
time  and  how  manv  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  shall  have  to  furnish  the  committee  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would.  You  will  not  need  another 
$25,000  ? 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  night  schook. 


School  year  1919-20: 

WliiteschoolB 177 

Colored  schools 91 


Total 268 


School  year  1920-21: 

Whiteschools 156 

Colored  schools 107 


Total 263 


Mr.  Ballou.  It  all  depends  on  how  long  we  run  the  schools. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  run  them  last  yearl 

Mr.  Ballou.  Up  until  about  tne  1st  of  June.  We  should  like  to 
be  able  to  continue  them  until  approximately  that  time  this  year. 
They  were  closed,  if  I  remember  correctly,  for  a  brief  period  last  year, 
in  February. 

Mr.  Kramer.  That  is  one  reason  we  did  not  need  so  much  money. 
There  was  a  hiatus  between  the  time  of  the  exhausting  of  the  regular 
appropriation  and  the  granting  of  the  deficiency. 


LOCATION   OF   NIGHT   SCHOOLS — ^ATTENDANCE. 

The  Chairman.  At  how  many  places  are  there  night  schools  ? 

Mr.  Kramer.  In  the  white  schools  we  have  two  nigh  schools,  the 
Business  High  School,  which  runs  between  2,500  and  3,000  pupils  in 
attendance  six  nights  a  week,  and  the  McKinley  High  School,  run- 
ning 1,200  to  1,500  and  miming  six  nights  a  week.  In  the  colored 
nignt  schools  we  have  two  high  schools,  the  Armstrong  High  School 
for  manual  training,  and  the  Dxmbar  School,  which  is  an  academic 
high  school.  In  the  grade  schools  we  have  8  or  10  schools.  They  are 
the  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  classes. 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  hold  them  only  in  the  school  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Kramer.  Only  in  the  school  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  people  attend  these  schools  ? 

Mr.  Kramer.  Everything,  from  those  who  can  not  read  and  write 
at  all,  or  who^  can  read  and  write  slightly,  and  then  the  boy  who 
has  left  school  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade  and  gone  to  work  and  has 
got  an  ambition  to  ^o  on  with  his  education.  He  comes  back  and 
wc  carry  him  through  the  graded  schools,  and  then  we  are  able  verv 
often  to  send  him  to  the  ni^t  high  school.  In  the  night  high  schools 
we  have  men  who  are  actually  working  as  artisans  and  who  feel, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  who  attend  the  McKinley  School,  the  need  of 
coming  back  and  getting  some  theoretical  grasp  of  the  thing  they 
do  practicaUy  in  their  day  work.     They  work  in  the  shops  there,  and 
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they  take  mechanical  drawing.  In  the  Business  High  School,  men 
and  women  study  typewriting,  stenography,,  business  English, 
accounting,  and  the  operation  of  computms  machines.  That  school 
is  running  six  nights  a  week,  and  has  the  largest  enrollment  of  any 
school  in  the  town,  day  or  night. 

The  Chairbcan.  That  is  naturally  the  case,  and  is  that  a  class  of 
education  that  the  Government  ought  to  take  up  as  a  Government 
proposition  when  you  have  the  commercial  schools  ? 

Mr.  Kramer.  We  have  never  felt  it  was  in  competition  with  the 
commercial  schools. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  thinking  about  the  competition.  I  was 
thinking  about  the  matter  of  whether  or  not  it  was  a  class  of  education 
that  the  Government,  in  our  States  and  mimicipalities,  as  a  rule, 
give  instruction  in  ? 

Mr.  Kramer.  I  do  not  think  the  practice  differs  from  other  cities. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  the  New  i  ork  schools  and  the  schools  in 
the  large  cities  do  practically  the  same  work.  As  to  whether  it  is  the 
kind  of  work  that  the  Government  ought  to  do  depends  upon  one's 
idea  of  education;  whether  the  Government  ought  not  to  stand 
ready  to  help  any  person  who  is  willing  to  come  in  and  put  his  spare 
time  and  his  energies  into  making  himself  a  better  human  being  and 
a  more  useful  member  of  the  commimity.  It  does  not  differ  from 
what  is  done  in  every  large  city  or  at  least  in  many  large  cities. 

The  Chairaian.  What  percentage  of  your  pupils  in  the  night 
schools  are  taking  courses  in  advanced  studies  beyond  the  grades  t 

Mr.  Kramer,  m  Washington,  a  large  number. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Kramer.  I  would  have  to  estimate  that,  but  I  would  say 
certainly  60  per  cent.  The  actual  reading  and  writing  problem  is 
something  the  schools  have  lifted  the  community  out  of  in  a  large 
measure.  I  taught  in  the  night  schools  30  years  ago  and  in  those 
days  we  had  many  pupils  who  came  into  the  schools  and  could  not 
read  and  write  or  could  read  and  write  but  slightly.  That  class  of 
people  gradually  disappeared.  Tliere  is  not  such  a  large  percentage 
of  that.  The  largest  percentage  of  these  people  are  boys  who  have 
left  school  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  gone  to  work,  realized  the  im- 
portance of  education,  realized  the  fact  they  can  not  get  very  far  with- 
out an  education,  and  have  come  back  after  working  all  day  long  to 
put  in  their  time  in  a  night  school. 

In  the  night  high  schools  we  find  a  group  of  people  who  have  been 
working  in  offices,  who  are  realizing  that  to  be  useful  and  successful 
they  must  get  more  training  and  they  have  come  in  for  such  addi- 
tional traimng.  I  should  estimate  perhaps  30  or  40  per  cent  of  those 
people  are  people  above  what  you  might  call  the  real  elementary 
education  plane. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  do  not  understand  is  that  when  it  was 
apparent  that  you  did  not  have  money  enough  here,  that  you  com- 
menced to  increase  the  wages  which  required  more  of  jout  appro- 
priation to  carry  on  the  scmools  for  a  given  length  of  time.  That 
took  $5,000  out  of  your  appropriation. 

Mr.  Ballou:  The  increase  was  made  before  the  schools  opened  or 
approximately  at  the  time  they  opened. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  was  after  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Ballou:  Yes. 
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FOR   CONTINGENT   EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  contingent  expenses  you  are  asking  $1,000. 
For  what  purpose  is  that  expended  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  is  for  supplies  and  for  classes  in  industrial, 
commercial,  and  trade  instruction.  There  is  a  corresponding  item 
of  this  sort  in  the  regular  bill,  and  if  the  schools  run  throughout  the 
vear  that  $1,000  will  be  needed  for  the  same  reason  we  needed  the 
initial  appropriation  under  that  head. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Did  you  say  you  had  more  teachers  this  year  than  you 
had  last  year  ? 

iir.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  have  fewer  teachers  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  we  have  fewer  teachers,  comparatively. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Did  you  have  more  teaching  centers  this  year  than 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  we  have  more.  I  recall  one  more  school, 
the  Mott.     I  am  not  clear  how  many  more  there  were. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  did  not  involve  any  additional  expense? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  did  not  involve  any  additional  expense  because 
we  took  teachers  who  had  been  employed  in  other  schools  of  the 
city  where  the  classes  had  decreased  so  tnat  we  could  abandon  them. 

Sir.  Slemp.  I  really  do  not  see  where  your  deficiency  appropriation 
comes  in. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  should  be  glad  to  run  over  that  again.  We  had 
last  year  $50,000. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  understood  that,  and  then  you  had  $25,000  more, 
making  $75,000,  and  you  ask  for  $85,000. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes:  we  ask  for  $10,000  more. 

Mr.  Kramer.  The  attendance  in  the  night  school  is  extremelj 
sensitive.  If  you  shut  down  your  schools,  a  great  many  people  get 
discouraged  and  drop  out  and  they  do  not  come  back. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Can  you  cut  off  a  teacher  any  day  you  choose  without 
anv  additional  obligation  ? 

Sir.  Kramer.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  that.  It  is  practically  day  by  day 
employment  and  as  a  class  shrinks  to  the  point  where  the  teacher 
ceases  to  be  justified  we  cut  the  number  down. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  large  a  class  do  you  usually  have  ? 

Mr.  Kramer.  That  will  depend.     You  can  not  establish  an  exact 

rrinciple  because  the  question  of  geographical  distribution  enters, 
should  say  we  would  be  justified  in  running  a  night-school  class 
with  as  low  as  20  children,  because  a  very  large  part  of  it  is  indi- 
vidual instruction. 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  is  not  the  lecture  system  as  much  as  a  teaching 
system  ? 

Mr.  Kramer.  No;  you  can  not  put  it  en  masse  as  you  can  in  the 
re^ar  graded  schools  where  the  children  come  up  with  a  predeter- 
mmed  amount  of  preparation. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  do  not  have  many  children  in  these  night  schools, 
do  you  ? 

sir.  Kramer.  No;  not  in  the  sense  of  age.  There  is  no  one  in 
there  under  14  years  of  age,  because  the  compulsory  education  law 
requires  that  the  child  must  remain  in  school  until  he  reaches  14 
years.    Fifteen  and  16  is  about  the  lowest  age  we  have  there. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  I  should  think  you  could  put  them  in  large  classes. 

Mr.  Kramer.  No;  simply  because  of  their  irregular  preparation. 
That  is  the  situation.  If  you  are  teaching  a  night  school,  you  must 
take  the  boy  where  you  fmd  him  and  carry  him  on  from  where  he 
is.  If  you  get  20  boys  in  a  night-school  room,  you  will  have  far 
m,ore  different  standards  than  to  take  20  boys  who  come  up  from  the 
re^ar  graded  schools. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  can  not  grade  them  very  easily  ? 

Mr.  Kramer.  You  can  not  grade  them  because  you  can  not  always 
control  their  entrance.  Another  situation  is  that,  of  course,  the 
night  school  is  not  compulsory.  You  have  got  to  add  attractive 
features  to  your  teaching  to  hold  your  pupils  and  to  get  them  inter- 
ested. There  are  many  people  who  think  they  want  to  be  educated 
and  they  start  in  bravely  but  they  are  very  easily  discouraged. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  thought  you  said  a  moment  ago  they  were  standing 
in  line  and  crowding  to  get  in. 

Mr.  Kramer.  In  the  mgh  schools  that  is  true.  You  can  go  in  the 
Business  Hi^h  School  practically  any  night  and  you  will  fmd  them 
standing  waiting  for  their  chance  at  typewriters. 

Mr.  SlBmp.  But  that  is  not  true  in  the  other  schools  ? 

Mr.  Kramer.  That  is  not  particularly  true  in  the  CTaded  schools 
because  thev  are  younger  pupils.  They  have  not  haa  the  necessity 
for  education  borne  in  upon  them  as  these  other  people  have. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  item  for  contingencies,  you 
have  this  year  $5,000,  the  same  as  you  had  last  jear,  and  you  have 
2,500  less  pupils  and  everything  is  coming  down  instead  of  going  up, 
and  yet  you  are  asking  for  an  increase. 

Mr.  Kramer.  But  everything  has  been  up  before  it  came  down. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  am  talking  about  last  year  when  it  was  at  its 
peak,  and  when  you  had  2,500  more  pupils. 

Mr.  Kramer,   i  es;  and  we  felt  the  necessity  for  an  increase. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  went  to  work  and  bought  a  lot  of  type- 
writers and  computing  machines  and  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Kramer.  We  have  not  bought  the  computing  machines.  We 
would  like  to  buy  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  bought  an  unusual  number  of 
typewriters. 

Mr.  Kramer.  We  bought  very  few  typewriters  for  the  schools 
themselves.     We  use,  you  understand,  the  day  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  expended  of  your  present 
appropriation  t 

Mr.  Kramer.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  state  of  the  appropriation. 
The  situation  is  simply  this:  Of  course,  we  can  run  on  the  $5,000. 
There  is  no  doubt  aoout  that.  You  can  run  on  any  appropriation 
that  Congress  gives  you  in  running  a  school  system,  ana  it  is  only  a 
question  of  whether  you  run  on  a  starvation  basis  or  a  full-fed  basis. 

The  Chairman.  It  seemed  to  us  you  had  something  like  a  full-fed 
basis  the  year  before  when  we  gave  you  $5,000. 

Mr.  Kramer.  We  have  never  been  very  corpulent  in  that  fund. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  how  much  of 
that  appropriation  you  have  expended  to  date. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  will  do  that,  sir. 
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Night  school  contingent  fund. 

Appropriation |5, 000. 00 

Actual  expenditure  to  Jan.  19,  1921 $2, 470. 17 

Known  obligations  on  Jan.  19, 1921 2, 300. 00 

4,770.17 

Actual  balance  to  meet  contingencies  to  Feb.  15, 1921 229.  S3 

Estimated  cost  of  contingencies  from  Feb.  15, 1921,  to  June  4.  1921 1. 000. 00 

TEXTBOOKS   AND   SCHOOL   SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  textbooks  and  school  supplies  for  the  use  of 
pupils  of  the  first  eight  grades  you  are  asking  $31,000.  You  have 
an  appropriation  this  year  of  $85,000.  Can  you  give  us  the  condition 
of  your  balances  ? 

Sfr.  Ballou.  There  is  a  balance  of  approximately  $3,000  in  that 
fund  at  this  time  and  we  have  purchasea  material  only  for  the  first 
half  year.  We  have  not  bought  any  maps  or  globes  ancl  we  have  not 
purchased  verv^  much  needed  textbooks,  new  textbooks,  to  take  the 

rlace  of  those  which  were  put  in  several  years  ago,  and  that  fund,  as 
sav,  is  within  $3,000  of  oeing  exhausted  at  this  time. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  usually  the  case  at  this  time,  is  it  not? 
You  spend  almost  all  of  this  appropriation  at  the  beginning  or  shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  scnool  term? 
Mr.  Baixou.  We  do  not  in  this  particular  fund.     I  think  we  had 

Slanned  to  do  vfhat  you  suggest  we  ought  to  do  by  law;  that  is, 
ivide  it  up  between  the  two  halves  of  the  school  year?  Some  of  this 
paper  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  over.  We  have  issued  circulars 
of  instruction  from  our  office  urging  teachers  to  use  paper  on  both 
sides  and  use  a  cheaper  quality  of  paper,  and  so  on,  and  undoubtedly 
that  has  had  some  enect  and  we  wul  probably  have  some  paper  to  be 
carried  over.  In  addition  ^to  that,  we  .are  not  buying  any  new  texts 
whatever,  which  are  needed,  and  yet  we  have  practically  exhausted 
this  fund. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  estimate  do  you  spend  for  text- 
books and  how  much  for  vsupplies  other  than  textbooks  ? 

Mr.  Kramer.  We  have  tried  in  previous  years  to  divide  it  piracti- 
calh  fift3"-fifty,  but  in  recent  ;«  ears,  with  the  advance  in  paper 
particularly,  practically  all  of  this,  or  certainly  60  to  75  per  cent  of 
it,  has  gone  toward  buying  supplies.  This  year,  as  I  understand  it, 
we  were  only  able  to  bu>"  enough  paper  to  carry  the  normal  allotment 
for  one4ialf  year,  and  that  amount  of  paper  cost  us  as  much  as  the 
whole  supply  lof  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  paper  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Kramer.  Paper  upon  which  the  clnldren  write.  It  is  lined 
paper  on  which  they  write  their  exercises,  1oos(E>  paper,  and  then  also 
scratch  pads  of  rough  paper  on  which  they  do  their  examples  and 
problems,  their  pencil  work.  The  ruled  sheets  are  those  on  which 
they  write  their  compositions.  We  also  cut  it  into  strips  on  which 
the  pupils  write  their  spelling  words. 

TTie  Chairman.  A  number  of  years  ago  they  used  to  use  -elates 
Have  you  abandoned  the  slate '( 

Mr.  Kramer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 
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Mr.  Kramer.  Unhygienic. 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  figures  for  1920  are  shown  in  the  previous 
hearings,  $38,000  for  textbooks  and  $34,000  for  supplies.  That  is 
the  way  the  sum  was  expended  in  1920. 

COST   OF   STATIONERY  AND  TEXTBOOKS. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  price  of  textbooks  come  down  any '( 

Mr.  Ballou.  Very  little  as  yet,  although  I  think  they  will  come 
down.  I  have  received  notice,  very  joyfully,  from  one  publisher, 
saying  there  was  a  20  per  cent  reduction  after  January  1.  I  think 
undoubtedly  they  will  come  down  and  are  to  come  down  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  paper.  I  am  told  that  paper 
is  not  likely  to  come  down,  particularly  the  best  qualitjr  of  paper. 
We  are  contemplating  now  securing  samples  of  paper  which  will  be 
of  lower  quality,  with  the  idea  of  substituting  that  for  the  better 
quality  of  paper.  Of  course,  we  can  not  do  that  entirely  in  matters 
of •  penmanship  instruction,  but  I  think  we  can  reduce  the  total 
amount  of  money  expended  for  paper  of  various  kinds  by  adopting 
a  cheaper  grade.     It  will  be  cheaper  but  we  can  do  it. 

number  of  grades  pupils. 

The  Chairman-  How  many  pupils  have  you  in  the  first  eight 
grades? 

Mr.  Kramer.  The  total  in  all  grades  is  52,456 ;  that  is  in  the  graded 
school  system  on  December  20,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  attendance  in 
1915  or  1916? 

Mr,  E[ramer.  The  total  increase  has  been  about  7,000  in  the  entire 
day-school  population. 

The  Chairman.  Since  when  ? 

Mr.  Kramer.  Since  1914.  That  is  not  entirelv  a  grade-school 
increase ;  perhaps  5,500  would  be  nearer  for  the  grade-school  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  $31,000  needed  for  textbooks  or  for  paper 
and  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  This  is  our  estimate  of  our  needs  for  the  second  half 
year:  Probable  cost  of  paper  for  second  half  of  the  year,  $20,728; 
drawing  paper,  1,200  reams,  $1,200;  paper  for  covering  books, 
40,000  pounds,  $4,000;  printed  letters  for  primary  reading,  $350; 
wall  maps,  $500;  globes,  $300;  materials  for  primary  work,  $3,000: 
estimated  cost  of  books  and  supplies  for  the  second  seAester,  $3,582. 
You  will  see  that  this  request  is  for  money  with  which  to  buy  supplies 
and  not  for  money  with  which  to  buy  books  except  to  the  extent  of 
about  $3,500  as  indicated  here. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  year  has  there  been  any  increase  in 
paper  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  am  not  informed  whether  or  not  there  has  been  an 
increase  since  we  made  our  estimates  in  October. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  increased  attendance  this  year 
over  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Kramer.  Yes;  2,100. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  have  $5,000  more  and  you  got  through 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  Ejbameb.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  the  paper  for  one^half 
year  cost  us  this  year  as  much  as  the  paper  for  the  whole  of  last  year. 

The  CHAiBBfAN.  Then  you  must  be  more  extravagant  In  the  use 
of  paper. 

Mr.  EIrameb.  No;  not  in  quantity  but  in  price.  The  amount  of 
paper  which  last  year  carriea  us  a  whole  year  was  bought  for  prac- 
tically the  same  money  which  we  had  to  pay  for  the  amount  which 
we  used  for  half  a  year,  and  then  as  I  understand  it,  we  could  only 
get  it  by  making  a  definite  contract  taking  it  all  then.  Paper  has 
been  one  of  our  serious  problems. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kramer,  have  you  not  enough  paper  on  hand 
to  run  you  the  rest  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Kramer.  Oh,  no;  that  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

The  Chatrman.  No;  you  are  making  the  point  tnat  the  paper 
that  you  purchased  in  the  first  half  year  cost  you  as  much  as  the 
paper  you  purchased  for  the  full  year,  but  you  have  not  told  us 
anything  about  your  stocks.  You  may  have  half  of  your  paper  on 
hand  yet. 

Mr.  Kramer.  Oh,  no;  I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  of  us.  I 
should  hate  to  think  we  would  come  before  this  co'mmittee  with  that 
situation.  The  paper  which  we  bought  this  year  is  one-half  in 
quantity  of  the  paper  which  we  bougnt  last  year  and  cost  us  the 
same  money. 

The  Chatrman.  And  you  paid  out  how  much  money — S28,000  ? 

Mr.  Baxlou.  We  paid  out  for  supplies  last  year  $34,838. 

Mr.  Kramer.  Ana  that,  of  course,  includes  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  EIramer,  have  you  not  been  buying  more 
maps  and  globes  and  things  of  that  kina  ? 

Mr,  Kramer.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Baixou.  I  would  like  to  answer  that  question.  We  have 
bought  none  of  this  40,000pounds  of  paper  with  which  to  cover 
books  to  preserve  them.  We  have  not  bought  any  printed  letters 
for  primary  reading.  We  have  not  bought  any  wall  mops,  and  we 
hare  not  bought  any  globes  whatsoever.  We  have  merely  bought 
those  things  which  are  absolutely  essential,  and  that  consisted 
primarily  of  paper  with  which  to  supply  the  children,  and  this  whole 
Item,  you  know,  has  to  do  with  elementary-school  children,  and  not 
oi^t  school  children. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  estimate  you  will  need  for 
paper  the  rest  of  the  year  ? 

ilr.  Ballou.  $20,728,  and  the  other  items  are  for  those  items  to 
cf^vev  what  we  need  to  incorporate  in  our  estimates  for  the  second 
half,  but  which  were  not  covered  in  any  purchases  dining  the  first 
half. 

TRANSPORTATION    OF   PUPILS    ATTENDING    TUBERCULAR    SCHOOLS. 

The  Chairman.  For  transportation  of  pupils  attending  schools  for 
tubercular  children  you  are  asking  $1,000.  You  have  $1,000  for  the 
whole  year,  which  is  the  same  amount  you  had  last  year. 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  car  fares  are  higher  and  we  have  more  children. 
We  have  two  schcKxIs,  one  for  colored  children,  and  one  for  white 
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children.  The  one  for  white  children  is  located  on  Bladensbnrg  Road 
in  a  far  comer  of  the  city.  Most  of  the  children  who  attend  that 
schopl  must  pay  two  car  fares  to  get  there.  They  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  city.  It  is  the  only  school  which  we  by  law  maintain,  and  they 
are  children  of  all  grades.  They  are,  of  course,  tubercular.  .They  are 
not  healthy  children,  and  we  have  always  paid  their  transportation. 
We  have  practically  used  up  that  fund  completely.  There  may  be  a 
few  car  tickets  oh  nand,  and  this  item  is  based  on  a  computation  of 
the  actual  needs  of  the  pupils  there,  with  very  little  margin  for  any 
additional  pupils  who  may  be  received  after  this  date. 

The  Chairman.  What  nas  been  the  increase  in  the  attendance  oi 
these  schools  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  There  are  about  90  children  in  attendance  now. 

Mr.  Euamer.  About  35  in  the  white  school  and  the  colored  sdbool 
has  recently  gone  up  to  60  children. 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  board  of  education  estimated  it  would  cost 
$2,500  to  transport  these  children,  but  the  commissioners  reduced 
that  to  $1,500,  and  it  is  based  on  an  actual  computation  of  the  niunber 
of  tokens  necessary  to  provide  these  children  with,  their  transporta- 
tion. We  have  used  7,100  tokens  in  three  months,  which  leaves  us 
6,233  tokens  for  seven  months.  They  have  practically  now  been 
used  up. 

The  Chairi^an.  You  will  not  need  as  much  as  $1,000  for  the  rest  of 
the  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  that  was  practically  computed  on  the  actual 
number  that  are  needed. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  furnish  car  tickets  to  all  of  them ! 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  do ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  one  colored  school  and  one  white 
school  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  the  colored  children  are  in  the  Harrison  School, 
and  the  white  children  are  in  the  Hamilton  School. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  attendance  at  the  Harrison  School  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  About  60  and  about  35  at  the  Hamilton. 

CAR  FARES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  that  the  limitation  of  $6,000  on 
the  purchase  of  car  fares  in  the  appropriation  contained  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  be 
increased  to  $8,500. 

Mr.  Donovan.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  limitation  of  $8,500  which  the 
commissioners  recommend  is  based  on  the  actual  number  of  street- 
car tickets  or  tokens  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1920,  at  7^  cents  per 
token;  115,446  street-car  tickets  were  used  during  the  fiscal  year 
1920,  and  our  present  limitation  of  $6,000  has  been  entirely  exhausted 
by  the  distribution  of  that  money,  speaking  of  it  in  tne  sense  of 
money,  among  the  various  branches  of  the  District  service.  I  have 
here  a  statement  which  shows  the  amount  that  goes  to  each  and  evpryi 
branch  of  the  service,  covering  the  entire  amount  of  $6,000.  Tlie 
Senate,  in  the  bill  for  1922,  has  raised  this  limitation  to  $8,500.  I 
may  say  that  wKen  the  $6,000  limitation  was  originally  fixed  car 
tickets  were  then  selling  at  5  cents  straight,  but  the  present  rate  is  7 -J 
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cents.  Most  of  the  departments,  and  particulariy  departments  like 
the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  probation  officers  of  the  courts, 
inspectors  in  the  yarious  branches  oi  the  service,  the  health  depart- 
ment, building  inspectors,  etc.,  Where  the  ^eat  bulk  of  the  street-car 
transportation  is  used  under  this  authority,  have  exhausted  their 
allotments,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  Commissioners  asked  that  the 
amount  of  the  limitation  be  increased. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  all  of  these  various  departments  of  the  District  government' 
are  using  their  allotments? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir;    we  know   that  because  we  have  the 
accounts  in  our  office;  we  keep  an  aooount  with  each  office  receiving • 
an  allotment  under  this  limitation. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  atong  with  $7,500  for  the  rest  of  this- 
year? 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  do  not  beheve  we  can.  For  instance,  I  know  that 
in  one  of  the  offices  the  inspectors  are  payijsg  street*car  fares  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  particmarly  those  in  the  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians;  we  have  given  them  about  $500  or  $600, 1  have  forgotten 
the  exact  amount,  and  those  inspectors  go  about  visiting  the  homes 
where  the  children  are  placed,  they  are  expending  about  $10  each  a 
month  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
on  their  part,  becaiuse  they  get  small  salaries,  I  thmk  $900  and  $1,000. 
We  have  gone  into  this  matter  very  carefully  and,  as  I  said,  this  item 
of  S8,500  IS  based  on  the  actual  number  of  tickets  purchased  during 
the  fiscal  year  1920. 


Wednesday,  January  6,  1921. 

UNITED  STATES  INTERDEPARTMENTAL  SOCIAL 

HYGIENE  BOARD. 

STATEMEHT   OF   DR.    THOKAS   A.    STOBET,    EXECUTIVE 

SECBETABT. 

FOB  expenses  of  THE  BOARD. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  are  asking  for  a  deficiencvy  for  ex- 
Denses  of  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Ifygiene  Board  of  $20/000. 
In  view  of  what  happened  with  reference  to  your  board  the  other 
day,  I  was  wondering  whether  you  desire  to  withdraw  this  estimate. 

Drl  Storey.  I  should  think,  Air.  Good,  that  in  order  to  finish  our 
work  this  year,  if  this  year  does  finish  our  work,  we  ought  to  close 
■Jp  ererytmng  as  eilectively  as  we  possibly  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  an  appropriation  of  $80,000  for  the  year. 
How  much  did  you  expend  for  the  mst  six  months  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  Up  to  date  we  have  a  residual  amount  of  $38,000  with 
'^hich  to  finish  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  date  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  December  31,  $38,483.76. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  practically  running  within  your  appro- 
priation. 
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SALARIES. 

Dr.  Storey.  If  we  continue  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  we  will  spend 
between  now  and  June  30,  $42,124  for  salaries  alone. 

TRANSPORTATION,  SUPPLIES,  AND  PRINTING. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  you  pay  out  of  this  appropriation, 
18  it  nott 

Dr.  Storey.  We  have  transportation,  traveling  expense,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  printing.  We  have  no  claim  on  the  printing  fund 
such  as  other  departments  have.  We  have  to  pay  all  our  expenses 
of  every  kind  from  this  appropriation.  We  also  have  some  out- 
standing liabilities,  amounting  to  about  $5,000,  which  when  paid 
cut  down  our  balance  of  $38,000.  Those  outstanding  liabilities  con- 
sist of  a  small  bill  for  office  eqtiipment  and  the  printing  of  our  annual 
report  and  traveling  expense  accounts,  that  have  not  yet  come  in. 

allotments  to  states. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  with  the  fact  staring  you  in  the  face  that 
it  is  certain  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for  dividing* $1,000,000  be- 
tween the  States  next  year,  it  would  seem  to  me  you  could  commence 
to  cut  down  your  force  at  once.  I  can  see  how  in  anticipation  of 
that  appropriation  being  made,  you  would  have  to  have  a  force  to 
do  that  work,  but  now  with  the  knowlec^e  it  will  not  be  made,  I 
should  think  there  would  be  a  very  great  reduction  in  your  force, 
and  in  reporting  out  the  simdry  civil  bill  this  year,  when  we  carried 
an  item  for  the  Interdepartmental  Board  of  $40,000  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  it  was  on  the  theory  your  work  would  be  reduced  by 
at  least  one  half,  and  there  was  some  criticism  that  $40,000  was  too 
much. 

Dr.  SyoREY.  The  appropriation  to  which  you  refer  is  an  allotment 
to  the  States  from  year  to  year.  We  have  made  that  appropriation 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  a  monthly  reimbursement  to  the  State 
of  50  per  cent  of  what  it  spends  for  the  purposes  specified  in  accord- 
ance with  congressional  action.  So  while  the  State  has  a  claim 
upon  the  Treasury  Department  for  its  allotment  for  the  year  in  which 
it  makes  an  equivalent  appropriation  from  its  own  treasury,  the 
money  is  hot  turned  over  to  theBtate  until  it  spends  its  dollar  balanc- 
ing tne  governmental  dollar.  That  gives  us  a  monthly  accounting 
transaction  with  each  of  the  47  States  that  has  made  its  balancing 
appropriation.  On  that  basis  we  have  an  important  accounting  job 
to  cany  out  in  order  to  safeguard  these  appropriations  and  to  safe- 
guard the  States  in  their  spending  of  the  appropriations.  Of  course, 
we  could  simply  omit  all  further  effort  to  see  to  it  that  the  States 
spend  their  allotments  in  accordance  with  their  agreements  with  the 
Government,  but  I  had  not  thought  that  would  be  good  business 
procedure,  and  had  not  felt  that  it  would  be  the  sort  of  procedure  you 
would  like  to  have  us  adopt.  I  make  this  statement  with  reference 
to  this  one  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  the  necessity  for  checking  up  on  matters 
of  that  kind,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  bureaus  spend 
money  in  sending  men  out  to  travel  around  td  see  these  boards  when 
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they  do  not  get  the  information  in  as  concrete  form  as  they  would  if 
they  required  a  certificate  instead  of  so  much  traveUng. 

Dr.  Storey.  We  make  our  reimbursement  each  month  on  the 
basis  of  signed  and  certified  vouchers  that  come  to  us  from  the 
State  depailment  of  health,  indicating  it  has  spent  certain  sums  of 
money  for  the  purposes  specified ;  then  we  reimburse  the  State  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  the  month.  We  have  no  traveling 
agents  in  connection  with  that  fund.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  at 
least  two  traveling  accountants  who  would  save  us  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  and  long-drawn-out  correspondence  with  reference 
to  points  that  the  State  departments  of  health  and  the  State  treas^ 
urers  do  not  get  hold  of  until — as  a  rule,  they  send  somebodv  up  here 
to  see  us  finally  in  order  to  enable  us  to  get  together.  We  do  always 
^et  together  wnen  they  come  in  and  understand  our  plan  of  account- 
ing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  all  the  States  taken  advant^e  of  this  50-50 
proposition  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  All  except  Nevada,  and  Nevada  had  less  than  Sl^OOO 
appropriated  under  the  ratio  of  its  population  to  the  total  popula- 
io  n  of  the  United  States. 

INCREASE  IN   SALARIES   OF   STATE   EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  did  the  State  boards  of  public 
health  increase  the  pay  of  their  officials  as  soon  as  they  got  their 
hands  into  the  Federal  Treasury  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  I  gave  you,  or  at  least  I  called  your  attention  to  a 
publication  of  the  salary  rates  paid  to  various  positions  in  State 
departments  of  health  at  our  hearing,  you  will  remember,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  States,  it  seemed  to  me  the  venereal- 
disease  men  were  not  being  paid  out  of  proportion  to  the  amounts 
p&id  other  officials  employea  in  State  departments  of  health. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  imr  recollection  is  that  all  of  them  had 
uirreased  the  P&J  of  their  officials  as  soon  as  they  got  their  hands 
into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Dr.  Storey.  You  mean  officials  other  than  those  concerned  with 
venereal-disease  work  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  different 
^utes. 

Dr.  Storey.  You  understand  the  only  individual  employee  who 
^ould  be  paid  any  money  out  of  this  joint  fund  would  oe  the  em- 
ployee who  was  concerned  with  \^nereal-disease  work,  and  as  I 
^nfjerstand  it,  although  T  am  not  acauainted  with  public-health 
'wnditions  prior  to  my  employment  by  tne  board,  all  these  positions 
»ere  created  when  this  joint  fund  became  available,  so  that  there 
v^uld  hardly  have  been  an  increase.  It  would  have  been  a  first 
tmjJoyment  of  venereal-disease  men  and  various  members  of  their 
l*{ministrative  staffs  in  the  various  States. 

NtJMBBB  OF   EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  you  employed  out  of  this 
appropriation? 

I>r.  Storey.  Under  the  administrative  appropriation,  there  are    ' 
'^^^  at  the  present  time. 

2960»— 21 2 
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The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  monthly  rate  of  expenditure  for 
salaries? 

Dr.  Storey.  About  $7,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  apportion  this  appropriation  by  months  ? 

Dr.  Storey.  No,  sir;  I  have  the  total  here  for  the  period  between 
January  1  and  June  30,  1921,  which  amounts  to  $42,124,  and 
dividing  that  by  six  would  make  it  about  $7,000  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  law  requires  that  all  appropriations  of 
this  kind  shall  be  apportioned  by  months  so  as  not  to  require  a 
deficiency,  and  that  the  allotments  shall  be  made  so  that  there  will 
be  no  ^eater  expenditure  in  one  part  of  the  year  than  in  another. 

Dr.  Storey.  1  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  business  that  way,  Mr. 
Good. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  the  law  provides.  The  law 
provides  that  all  appropriations  made  for  contingent  expenses  or 
other  general  purposes  except  appropriations  made  in  fulfillment 
of  contract  obfigations  expressly  authorized  by  law,  or  for  objects 
required  or  autnorized  by  law  without  reference  to  the  amounts 
annually  appropriated  therefor,  shall,  on  or  before  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year,  be  so  apportioned  by  monthly  or  other  allot- 
ments as  to  prevent  expenditures  in  one  portion  of  the  year  which 
may  necessitate  deficiency  or  additional  appropriations  to  complete 
the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  said  appropriations  are 
made;  and  it  further  provides  for  a  waiver  of  sucn  allotment  under 
certain  circumstances,  but  the  waiver  must  be  in  writing  and  must 
be  commimicated  to  Congress.  In  your  case  there  has  been  no 
waiver  communicated  to  Coi^ess. 

Dr.  Storey.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  that  law,  Mr.  Good.  I 
proceeded  in  this  wise,  in  the  b^inning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  I 
attempted  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  covering  our  central  office  work 
people  from  the  field  service  of  the  board,  and  I  discovered  after  a 
little  whUe  that  this  arrangement  was  illegal  and  that  I  could  not 
continue  it.  I  then  had  to  transfer  that  service  to  the  central 
office  in  order  to  administer  the  field  activities  of  the  board.  So  I 
took  the  position  that  we  would  apply  to  you  for  a  deficiency 
appropriation,  and  if  that  appropriation  could  not  be  made  >ve 
would  have  to  reorganize  our  central  office  expense  account  and  do 
the  best  we  could  with  the  appropriation  that  had  been  given  us. 


•    Wednesday,  January  5,  1921. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.,  EDGAR  E.  CLARE,  CHAIRKAN  JITTER. 
STATE  COKKERCE  COMMISSION,  ACCOMPANIED  BT  MR. 
GEORGE   B.   M'GINTT,   SECRETARY. 

GENERAL    EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Clark,  vou  have  an  estimate  for  a  deficiency 
of  $600,000  for  the  authorized  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  in  what  we  call  the  general  appropriation  from 
which  all  the  expenses  of  the  commission  are  met,  excepting  those 
which  are  covered  by  special  appropriations  later  referred  to.  Our 
appropriation  for  this  fund  for  the  year  1921  was  $1,600,000.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  expenditures  and  encumbrances 
against  this  fund  amounted  to  $862,497.01.  I  have  the  figures  for 
each  month  if  you  care  to  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  give  us  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  July,  $126,451.99;  August,  $134,890.94;  September, 
$145,801.45;  October,  $146,419.16;  November,  $151,616.03;  and  De- 
cember, $157,317.44. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  growing. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  growing,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  increasing  our  forces  under  the  new  duties  placed  upon 
us  by  the  transportation  act,  as  to  which  we  had  to  await  civil-service 
examinations  and  could  not  get  the  employees  that  were  absolutely 
Decessary;  in  fact,  we  have  not  got  them  all  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  transportation  act  in  its  practical  opera- 
tion require  the  creation  of  new  bureaus  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  did;  yes,  sir. 

NEW  BUREAUS   CREATED. 

The  CJhairman.  What  bureaus  have  you  created  since  the  enact*" 
ment  of  that  law? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  bureaus  that  are  paid  out  of  this  appropriation 
we  are  now  discussing  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  First,  is  the  Bureau  of  Finance  which  has  direct  charge 
and  the  handling  of  all  the  details  in  connection  with  the  duties  laid 
apon  the  commission  of  supervising  issuance  of  capitalization,  certifi- 
cates of  public  convenience  and  necessity  for  construction  or  aban- 
donment of  lines,  the  handling  of  the  loans  out  of  the  $300,000,000 
fund  which  the  Congress  provided,  and  the  advances  on  their  standard 
returns.  Those  are  among  the  more  important  duties  of  that  bureau, 
iod  they  are  very,  very  exacting  and  numerous.  This  bureau  has 
pot  been  built  up  yet  as  to  permanent  employees  to  the  extent  that  it 
i«  goin^  to  be  necessary. 

We  nave  there  quite  a  number  of  employees  who  are  temporary 
and  have  been  so  taken  on  because  it  was  impossible* to  build  it  up 
{)i*rmanently,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had 
^i'»t  held  examinations  and  was  not  ready  to  certify  employees. 
Naturally,  a  good  many  of  those  who  were  taken  on  temporarily 
t<K)k  the  civil-service  examination  and  more  or  less  of  them  will 
[H»'haps  be  made  permanent. 

The  other  important  bureau  that  we  were  obliged  to  build  up  by 
artue  of  the  new  duties  cast  upon  us  is  the  Bureau  of  Service,  because 
f'»r  the  first  time  we  were  given  jurisdiction  over  the  service  of  rail- 
roads, except  as  we  had  had  a  limited  jurisdiction  of  it  under  what  was 
'•4lled  the  Esch  Car  Service  Act  before  that  time,  but  those  duties 
were  very  greatly  broadened  and  we  have  had  no  feature  of  our  work 
frfim  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  railroads  from  Federal  control 
down  to  practically  the  end  of  the  year  that  was  more  exacting  or 
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heavier  than  the  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Seivice.  We  have  not 
built  up  that  bureau  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  in  this  estimate  we 
are  providing,  as  we  think  conservatively,  for  the  employees  that 
must  be  taken  on  now  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  more 
nearly  ready  to  fill  the  re'quirements. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  largest  of  the  new  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Bureau  of  Finance. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  will  that  cost? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  about  60  employees  now  in  that  bureau  and 
the  pay  roll  is  at  the  rate  of  about  $175,000  a  year. 

Tne  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  new  bureaus  created,  so  far 
as  the  number  of  employees  and  the  cost  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  42  employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Service. 
Additional  employments  authorized  for  that  bureau  will  involve 
salaries  aggregating  $77,608.75  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  total? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  will  be  the  additions  that  have  been  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  do  the  salaries  of  the  42  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  $99,040. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  over  $160,000  for  that  bureau. 

Mr.  Clark.  During  the  congestion  and  disturbed  days  and  diffi- 
culties in  transportation,  when  everybody  was  clamoring  for  more 
cars  than  were  in  existence,  we  found  it  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  deal  with  this  matter  more  or  less  locaUy,  and  we  did  that  by 
borrowing  some  of  our  employees  and  by  inviting  cooperation  from 
representative  shippers,  traffic  men  among,  shipj)ers,  and  organized 
so-called  local  domitiittees  at  a  good  many  points  throughout  th6 
country,  and  they  functioned  dunng  that  period.  We  do  not  think 
it  is  practicable  to  keep  that  up  because  we  can  not  command  the 
services  of  these  people  in  that  way,  and  our  plan  is  to  locate  service 
agents  at  various  cities  throughout  the  coimtry,  perhaps  16  or  18  in 
number,  with  the  thought  that  they  will  be  available  in  the  localities 
for  any  emergencies  and  difficulties  that  may  arise  and  will  be  able 
to  get  on  the  ground  and  assist  in  straightening  out  the  complications 
and  eflPect  a  substantial  saving  in  traveling  expense.  That  will  be  a 
preferable  arrangement  to  trying  to  keep  a  force  here  and  send  them 
out,  because  when  they  are  on  the  ground  they  will  often  straighten 
the  matter  out  in  the  time  that  would  be  required  for  a  man  to  travel 
from  the  city  of  Washington  to  the  seat  of  the  difficidty. 

EXPENSES  OF  NEW  BUREAUS. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  what   th  e 
increased  cost  of  administering  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  be  because  of  the  new  duties  thrown  upon  it  by  the  transportation 
act  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  we  have  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  would  be 
in  large  measure  a  guess,  or  an  estimate  at  best.  We  do  not  kaoi^ 
just  wnat  the  expenses  of  these  new  bureaus  are  going  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  correctly  understood  your  fibres  as  to  your 
expenditures  for  the  first  six  months,  they  amounted  to  $862,497. 
According  to  your  rate  of  expenditure,  you  did  not  expend  but  a 
little  over  the  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  true.  We  have  for  the  first  six  months  spent 
a  little  over  half  of  the  1921  appropriation,  but  we  must  have  tnese 
additional  employees — this  expansion  in  the  organization  if  we  are 

i;omg  to  perform  these  new  duties;  and,  incidentally,  we  must  not 
ose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  duties  of  the  commission  in  other 
respects  are  enlarged  by  present  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  und!erstand  that,  Mr.  Clark;  but  you  had  for 
this  year  $1,600,000.  For  the  first  six  months  you  have  expended 
on  the  basis  of  $l,700,'O0O.  You  are  running  for  the  first  six  months 
about  $65,000  over  your  current  appropriation,  if  it  were  distributed 
by  months.  Now,  if  we  give  you  $500,000  additional  to  be  expended 
in  the  second  half,  that  means  that  your  expenditure  then  will  be  on 
the  basis  of  approximately  $1,000,000  more  a  year  than  during,  sav, 
1920  or  1921;  that  is  to  say,  you  are  asking  now  approximately 
1500,000  more  for  six  months. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  that  your  force  next  year  will  be 
about  40  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  Our  forces  were  quite  substantially  reduced  during 
the  period  of  Federal  control.  In  December,  1919,  exclusive  of  the 
valuation  bureau,  we  had  593  employees,  and  in  December,  1920,  we 
had  833. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  December,  1920,  you  spent  in  that  month 
1157,317.  Suppose  your  expenditures  are  on  that  basis,  that  would 
make  $943,000  for  six  months.  You  spent  for  the  first  six  months 
$862,000j  which  would  mean  that  you  would  want  $1,805,000,  which 
would  require  a  deficiency  of  $205,000  instead  of  $500,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  have  those  figures  here  as  we  worked  them  out, 
and  I  think  correctly,  that  on  the  basis  of  the  December  expenditures 
projected  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  expenditures 
for  those  six  .months  would  be  $943,904.64,  on  whicn  basis  the  defi- 
r^iency  would  be  $206,401.65.  Our  unexpended  balance  now,  at  the 
<*nd  of  the  first  six  months,  is  $737,502.99,  which,  spread  over  the  six 
months,  would  approximate  a  total  expenditure  of  $122,917.16  per 
month;  but  additional  employments  which  the  commission  believes 
nocossary  and,  in  substantial  part,  authorized,  if  we  get  the  money 
HitJi  wiiich  to  do  it,  will  amount  to  about  $300,000  a  year  for  addi- 
tional employments  and  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  over  the  employments  for  the  month  of 
January  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Over  December.  Now,  that  $315,000  may  be  some- 
thing more  than  will  be  expended,  but  our  estimate  of  $500,000  is 
made  up  on  that  basis;  a  deficiency  of  $206,000  projecting  the  Decem- 
Her  expenditures  through  the  next  six  months  and  adding  $315,697.81 
for  estimated  increases  in  expenditures,  largely  additional  clerks  and 
assistants,  which  two  sums  added  make  $522,081.46.  The  estimate 
i^  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  transportation  act  became  a  law 
vou  had  about  $1,100,000.  We  increased  the  amount  this  year,  as  I 
recall,  by  reason  of  the  transportation  act  approximately  $500,000. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Pardon  me  just  a  minute.  We  had  for  1920, 
$1,100,000  and  a  deficiency  of  $211,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  to  that  deficiency  of  $211,000,  you  were 
working  under  the  transportation  act  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  and 
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mj  recollection  is  that  when  the  commission  came  before  the  com- 
mittee it  was  with  the  statement  that  part  of  that  was  due  to  the 
increased  work  that  was  thrown  on  the  commission  by  reason  of  the 
return  of  the  roads  and  by  reason  of  the  transportation  act. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  we  had  a  tremendous  volume  of  work  incident 
to  the  numerous  duties  thrown  upon  us  with  which  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  the  best  we  could  and  build  up  an  organization  as  we 
are  able  to  handle  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  provision  of  the 
transportation  act  which  gave  us  supervision  of  the  capitalization 
of  railroads,  the  main  part  of  the  work  that  is  done  by  tiiis  Bureau 
of  Finance,  was  not  made  effective  until  four  months  after  the 
approval  of  the  act,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
budd  up  an  organization  witn  which  to  nandle  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  thing  that  is  striking  me  rather  forcibly  is 
that  we  have  increased  the  appropriation  approximately  S500,00(), 
and  now  to  increase  it  at  the  rate  vou  are  asking  will  mean  another 
increase  of  $500,000,  most  of  whicn  is  for  six  months,  which  would 
mean  an  increase  of  $1,000,000,  spread  over  the  whole  year,  which 
would  be  practically  a  total  increase  of  $1,500,000  siQce  1916  or  191 7, 
before  we  went  into  the  war,  which  is  an  increase  of  more  than  100 
per  cent  over  1916  and  1917.  Does  this  mean  that  the  wages  or 
salaries  paid  have  been  increased  very  materially  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  A  good  many  of  them  nave  been  increased,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  necessarily  so.  We  have  been  losing  our  better  employees. 
We  are  losing  them  all  the  time.  They  are  going  to  more  lucrative 
employments,  and  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  increases  in 
salaries,  although  there  has  been  no  such  increase  as  would  be  indi- 
cated by  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  the  appropriation:  but  the 
aggregate  of  money  that  has  been  expended  for  higher  salaries,  and 
more  expressly  in  connection  with  our  efforts  to  get  men  to  do  the 
work  where  we  had  vacancies  and  had  to  have  men,  would  be  con- 
siderable.    I  have  no  figures  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  policy  with  regard  to  apportioning 
your  appropriation  as  required  by  law  over  the  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  distribute  it  over  the  months  and  have 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Did  you  waive  the  apportionment 
this  vear  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  it  has  been  kept  in  that  way  although  it  has  been 
exceeded  in  some  months. 

The  Chairman.  To  that  extent  there  has  been  a  violation  of  th 
antideficiency  law  by  the  commission,  if  it  has  not  been  waived . 

Mr.  Clark.  I  confess  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  me 
by  not  being  waived. 

The  Chairman.  The  antideficiency  law  provides  that — 

No  executive  department  or  other  Government  etabllBhment  of  the  United  Stati 
shall  expend,  in  any  one  fiscal  year,  any  sum  in  excess  of  appropriations  made 
Congress  for  that  fiscal  year,  or  involve  the  Government  in  any  contract  or  otl 
obligation  for  the  future  payment  of  money  in  excess  of  such  appropriations,  uii\< 
such  contracts  or  obligations  are  authorized  by  law.    Nor  shall  any  department  r 
any  officer  of  the  Government  accept  voluntary  service  for  the  Government  or  empU 
personal  service  in  excess  of  that  authorized  by  law,  except  in  case  of  sudden  emi 
gency  involving  the  loss  of  human  life  or  the  destruction  of  property.    All  appropri 
tions  made  for  contingent  expenses  or  other  general  purposes,  except  appropriati< 
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made  in  fulfilment  of  contract  obligatione  expressly  authorized  by  law,  or  for  objects 
required  or  authorized  bv  law  without  reference  to  the  amounts  annually  appropriated 
therefor,  shall,  on  or  before  the  be^nning  of  each  fiscal  year,  be  so  apportioned  by 
monthly  or  other  allotments  is  to  prevent  expenditures  in  one  portion  of  the  year 
which  mav  necessitate  deficiency  or  additional  appropriations  to  complete  the  service 
of  the  fiadU  year  for  the  aid  of  which  appropriatiozis  are  myade:  and  all  such  apportion- 
ments shall  be  adhered  to  and  shall  not  be  waived  or  modified  exce]}t  upon  the  hap- 
•  pening  of  some  extraordinary  emergency  or  unusal  circumstance  which  could  not  be 
anticipated  at  the  time  of  making  such  apportionment. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  we  have  been  working  under  emergency  con- 
ditions all  the  time.  We  have  had  these  duties  cast  upon  us^  and  we 
have  been  obliged  to  try  to  get  the  force  with  which  to  Keep  the  work 
moving,  and  to  make  an  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  it,  although  we  have 
not  been  able  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Congress  appreciates  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Although  we  have  been  under  an  emergency,  we  have 
attempted  to  keep  the  expenditures  down  within  the  lowest  limit  that 
was  possible  in  view  of  the  work  that  we  had  to  do,  with  the  knowledge 
that  we  would  have  to  come  back  and  ask  for  a  deficiency,  and,  of 
course,  with  the  knowledge  that  if  we  were  not  accorded  a  deficiency 
appropriation,  we  would  nave  to  stop  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  waiver  of  allotments,  the  law 
provides  that — 

la  case  said  apportionments  are  wavied  or  modified  as  herein  provided,  the  same 
flliall  be  waived  or  modified  in  writing:  by  Uie  head  of  such  executive  department  or 
other  Government  establishment  having  control  of  the  expenditure,  and  the  reasons 
therefor  shall  be  fully  set  forth  in  each  particular  case  and  communicated  to  Congress 
in  connection  with  estimates  for  any  additional  appropriations  required  6n  account 
thereof. 

The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  that  I  noticed  that  there  was 
no  compliance  with  that  provision  in  your  estimates  for  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  overlooked  that.  I  confess  that  I  did  not  know 
that  there  was  a  requirement,  that  we  should  submit  it  in  writing. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  ACTS  TO  PROMOTE  THE  SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYEES  AND 

TRAVELERS  UPON  RAILROADS. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  next  item  you  are  asking  $30,400  to  enable 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  keep  informed  regarding 
and  to  ^orce  compliance  with  acts  to  promote  the  safety  of  employ- 
ees and  travelers  upon  railroads,  etc. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ovlt  1921  appropriation  was  $313,600,  and  the  de- 
ficiency estimate  is  $30,400.  buring  the  first  half  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  expenditures  and  encumbrances  against  this  appro- 
priation amoimted  to  $167,890.20,  or  an  average  per  month  of 
$27,981.70.  The  imexpended  balance  is  $145,709.80,  which  would 
I>€rmit  an  average  monthly  expenditure  of  $24,284.96.  If  we  project 
the  average  for  the  first  six  months  over  the  last  six  months,  or 
$27,981.70  per  month,  the  expenditure  for  the  balance  of' the  year 
would  be  the  same  as  for  the  nrst  half  of  the  year,  or  $167,890.20,  or 
a  total  for  the  year  of  $335,780.40,  on  which  basis  the  deficiency  would 
he  $22,180.40.  There  are  nine  vacant  positions  in  the  bureau,  which, 
among  others,  were  more  or  less  depleted  during  the^period  of  Fed- 
eral control.  To  fill  them  would  involve  an  additional  expenditure 
of  approximately  $8,000,  and  on  that  basis  the  deficiency  is  estimated 
at  $30,400. 
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INVESTIGATION   OF  ACCIDENTS. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  force  grown  very  much  smce  1916? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  it  has  not  grown  very  largely.  We  have  had 
to  take  on  some  higher  grade  employees.  That  has  been  desirable, 
and  we  think  necessary  in  connection  with  the  investigations  of 
accidents,  which  we  do  investigate  very  carefully.  Wiere  it  is 
due  to  the  failure  of  a  rail  or  material  m  locomotives  or  cars,  an 
analysis  is  made  of  it.  We  have  an'  engineer  physicist,  who  is  a 
very  competent  man  in  that,  and  who  works  in  collaboration  with 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  He  is  doing  valuable  and  helpful  work — 
helpful  to  the  manufacturers  of  those  things  and  helpful  to  the  rail- 
roads in  buying  them,  and  contributing  largely  to  safety  in  operation. 
The  question  oi  signals  is  a  most  important  one,  and  we  have  one  or 
two  signal  engineers.  We  hav«  been  obliged  to  increase  the  com- 
pensation for  some  of  those  positions  in  orcfer  to  ^et  anybody  to  take 
them  when  they  were  vacant.  That  accounts,  m  substantial  part, 
I  think,  for  the  increased  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  If  those  nine  positions  that  are  vacant  are  not 
filled  during  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year,  would  you  need  $22,800  to 
pay  the  present  pay  roll  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  $22,180 

The  CHAntMAN.  That  is  the  amoimt  required  for  the  present  pay 
roll? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  sum  that  would  be  necessary  to  make 
the  same  expenditures  per  month  during  the  second  six  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  that  we  have  incurred  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  xmusual  payments  during  the 
first  six  months'  perioct  that  will  not  have  to  be  made  during  the 
second  six  months  period  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  so. 

increase  in  cost  of  travel. 
The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  last  year- 


Mr.  Clark  (interposing).  If  you  will  pardon  me  just  a  minute,  the 
item  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  travel  has  a  substantial  effect  on  this 
bureau  as  well  as  on  others.  We  have  increased  railroad  fares,  and 
we  have  to  pay  them.  That  necessarily  involves  an  increase  in  the 
travel  expense.  Our  expense  from  this  appropriation  for  transporta- 
tion during  the  first  six  months  was  $17,265.86. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figures  there  showing  the  balance  at 
the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $313,600,  and  we  spent 
$310,163.    There  was  a  little  over  $3,000  unexpended. 

9 

BUREAU  OF  SAFETY  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  INSPECTION. 

The  Chaiiiman.  Under  the  locomotive  inspection  item,  you  are 
asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $10,000.  ! 

Mr.  Clark.  The  locomotive-inspection  appropriation  for  1921  w-a? 
$290,000,  and  the  deficiency  estimate  is  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  that. 
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Mr.  Clark.  The  expenditures  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  were  $149,015.65,  or  an  average  per  month  of  $24,835.94, 
and  the  unexpended  balance  is  $140,984.35.  Projecting  the  expendi- 
tures per  month  of  the  first  six  months  over  the  second  six  months 
would  make  a  total  expenditure  for  the  year  of  $298,031.30,  leaving 
a  deficiency  of  $8,031 .30.  Here  again  we  are  affected  by  the  increased 
cost  of  travel  and  the  desirability,  if  not  the  absolute  necessity,  of 
making  some  additional  expenditures  for  district  inspectors,  for 
clericaT  assistance,  and  office  accommodations,  which  we  estimate  at 
17,500.  On  that  basis  the  total  deficiency  would  be  $15,531.30. 
However,  this  act  provides  that  not  more  than  $300,000  shall  be 
spent  in  any  one  year  for  this  service,  and  therefore  the  estimate  has 
been  made  $10,000,  which,  added  to  the  $290,000,  would  make 
$300,000,  to  which  amoimt  the  law  limits  the  expenditures.  I  ought 
to  say  that  in  this  bureau  of  locomotive  inspection  the  salaries  are 
fixed  by  statute;  that  is,  the  salaries  of  the  chief  inspector,  the  two 
assistant  chief  inspectors,  and  the  inspectors.  The  only  salaries  that 
we  control  are  those  of  the  clerks  in  tne  office. 

When  Congress  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  locomotive  inspectors  we 
made  the  salaries  of  the  safety  inspectors  the. some.  That  involved  a 
slight  readjustment  but  not  a  substantial  one,  and  we  are  how  faced 
with  the  fact  that  a  good  many  of  those  men  are  leaving  us.  They 
have  been  with  us  for  a  long  time,  or  a  good  many  of  them  have. 
They  are  efficient  and  competent  men  and  are  leaving  us  because  they 
can  get  more  money  elsewhere. 

SALARIES   OF   LOCOMOTIVE   INSPECTORS. 

The  Chairman.  TVlen  did  Congress  fix  the  salaries  of  the  locomo- 
tive inspectors  ?       . 

Mr.  Clark.  They  fixed  the  salaries  in  the  first  act,  and  then  in- 
creased them  in  the  appropriation  act,  or  in  an  amendment  to  the 
original  act,  I  suppose  it  was.     That  was  done  in  1918. 

VALUATION   OF   PROPERTY   OF   CARRIERS. 

* 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  item  for  the  valuation  of  property  of 
'•arriers  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Prouty  is  sick  in  bed,  mr.  Chairman,  but  I  have 
^he  figures  for  that  api>ropriation.  The  appropriation  was  $1 ,750,000, 
and  the  deficiency  estimate  is  $1,000,000.  The  expenditures  for  the 
first  six  months  amounted  to  $1,373,742.66,  or  an  average  of 
J228,957.11  per  month.  Projecting  that  monthly  rate  over  the  re- 
maining six  months  would  make  a  total  expenditure  of  $2,747,485.32, 
^n  which  basis  the  deficiency  would  be  $997,485.32,  but  which  in  the 
estimate  has  been  rounded  out  to  $1,000,000.  Mr.  Prouty  is  con- 
^ned  to  his  bed,  but  I  have  here  a  statement  which  he  dictated  with 
the  idea  that  I  would  present  it  to  you  or  read  it  to  you.  If  you  do 
not  care  to  have  it  read,  I  will  hand  it  to  the  stenographer  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  record.    This  is  Mr.  Prouty's  own  statement. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

January  4, 1921. 

Mr.  Prouty,  director  of  valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  beii^ 
nntniined  to  hu  bed  by  illness,  begs  to  submit  the  following  statement  as  to  the  defici- 
ency appfopriation  askod  by  the  commission  for  valuation  purposes. 
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EXPENDITURES   OF   BUREAU   OF  VALUATION. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  has  expended  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  approximately  $1,370,000,  and  this  expenditure  has  been  almost 
e<iual  by  months.  If  our  work  proceeds  as  now  organized  we  shall  expend  for  the  last 
six  months  almost  exactly  what  has  been  expended  for  the  first  six  months  and  this 
expenditure  month  by  month  will  be  also  almost  identical. 

STATUS  OF  WORK. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  field  work  of  the  en^meenn^  section  will  end  and 
our  field  work  in  the  land  section  will  begin  to  drop  on  and  this  will  tend  to  reduce 
our  expenditures  after  that  date,  but  there  should  be  no  lessening  of  our  forces  before 
about  July  1  next. 

This  would  mean  that  we  must  expend  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  approximately 
$2,740,000,  or  about  $1,000,000  in  excess  of  our  present  impropriation. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  work  of  the  bureau  be  allowed  to  proceed  as 
now  organized  without  any  diminution  in  the  extent  of  that  work. 

Our  prepent  work  is  almost  entirely  that  of  computing  and  stating  in  the  form  of 
a  completed  report  the  facts  which  have  been  gathered  in  the  field.  In  that  work 
we  employ  first  a  supervising  force  which  directs  the  work,  determines  the  unit 
prices  to  be  applied,  and  in  general  supervises  the  completion  of  the  report, 

CHARACTER  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

The  members  of  this  supervising  force  are  necessarily  en^neers,  accountants,  and 
land  men  of  high  character  who  command  a  comparatively  high  price  for  their  services. 
They  must  be  men  of  ability,  for  their  work  when  completed  must  stand  the  attack 
of  the  best  talent  which  the  railroads  can  command. 

Working  under  this  supervisory  force  is  a  great  body  of  computers,  stenographerH, 
typewriters,  etc.,  who  compute  the  quantities,  affix  the  prices,  and  finally  bring  the 
whole  togetner  upon  an  assembly  sheet. 

While  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  supervlBor  and  the  computer  is  not 
always  perfectly  clear  it  is  my  impression  that  at  the  present  time  about  one-quarter 
of  our  expenditures  are  for  the  overhead  or  supervising  force  and  three-quarters  for 
the  computing  force  proper. 

If,  now,  I  were  required  to  reduce  the  amount  expended' in,  for  example,  our  engi- 
neering branch  I  could  not  reduce  to  any  considerable  extent  our  supervising  force. 
These  men  are  necessary  each  in  his  own  special  department.  The  equality  of  our 
work  depends  upon  these  men,  and  we  must  have  them  if  that  work  is  to  be  of  any 
value  when  done. 

The  reduction  must  come  in  the  computing  force  proper,  and  this  of  course  mean^ 
that  the  amount  of  the  product  must  be  correspondingly  reduced;  I  am  confident 
that  to  lop  off  from  this  deficiency  appropriation  $250,000,  giving  us  $750,000  instead 
of  $1,000,000,  would  reduce  for  the  next  six  months  the  output  of  the  bureau  by  one- 
half,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  six  months  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  back  the 
previous  organization  to  its  former  state  of  efficiency  even  though  the  money  were 
available. 

WORK  CONTEMPLATED. 

If  allowed  to  proceed  upon  the  present  basis  I  expect  to  obtain  from  the  engineering 
and  land  sections  reports  covering  from  75,000  to  100,000  miles  of  railroad  during  the 
calendar  vear  just  beginning.  To  reduce  this  deficiency  appropriation  by  $250,000 
would  reduce  that  mileage  from  25,000  to  40,000  miles. 

The  transportation  act  as  I  apply  it  in  my  own  mind  will  require  the  commission  to 
determine,  probably  as  of  December  31,  1921,  the  value  of  eacn  individual  interstate 
railroad  in  this  country  and  this  same  transportation  act  requires  the  commission  to 
use  in  the  making  of  that  valuation  the  information  collected  under  the  valuation  act. 
It  was  clearly  in  the  mind  of  Congress  that  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Valuation 
would  be  available  to  the  commisBion  for  the  most  part  by  the  time  it  became  necessary 
to  use  them. 

Now,  if  I  am  permitted  to  proceed  as  we  are  now  going  I  expect  to  be  able  to  furnish 
the  commission  by  the  end  of  the  present  calendar  ^ear  with  these  figures  as  to  every 
railroad,  with  possibly  a  few  exceptions,  of  500  miles  or  more  in  extent,  but  if  this 
deficiency  appropriation  and  our  annual  appropriation  is  materially  reduced  Uie 
accomplishment  will  be  nothing  as  good  as  tnat. 
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It  ie  clear  that  all  counsels  of  economy  require  that  the  commission  should  be 
given  a  sufficient  amount  to  complete  this  work  now  in  the  most  inexpensive  manner 
possible,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  transportation  act  can  not  be  justly  applied 
a9  between  railroads  and  the  public  unless  this  is  done. 

<  oogresB  appropriated  for  valuation  purposes  during  the  current  year  all  the  com- 
misnon  asked  for,  and  I  wish  to  note  brieny  in  this  connection  some  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  a  laiver  appropriation  was  not  requested. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1920,  were  made  by  me  in  the 
month  of  July,  1919.  At  that  time  I  understood  from  the  reports  of  our  enn- 
neering  section  that  the  field  work  of  that  section  would  be  completed  before  Jiuy 
i.  1920,  so  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  field  work  need  be  paid  for  during  the  fiscal 
yeai  as  to  which  I  was  estimating.  In  point  of  fact  tiiere  was  a  very  serious  mistake 
m  the  estimate  of  the  eastern  district,  and  in  all  other  districts  except  the  southern 
a  certain  amount  of.  branch  field  work  remained  undone  July  1,  1920.  Instead  of 
expending  nothing  for  field  work,  as  I  supposed  when  the  estimate  was  made,  we 
shall  expend  during  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such  work  between  $200,000  and  $250,000. 
Fmn  the  close  of  the  war  up  to  July  1,  1919,  the  compensation  paid  engineers, 
accountants,  stenographers,  etc.,  had  rapidly  increased,  and  I  felt  at  that  time  that 
the  crest  had  been  reached.  In  point  of  fact  there  set  in  about  then  a  most  acute 
competition  for  engineers  and  accountants  between  the  railroads,  private  industries, 
and  the  United  States  Government,  which  resulted  in  very  much  increasing  the 
salaries  which  were  paid  to  that  class  of  employment.  The  effect  of  this  during  the 
year  1919  was  disastrous  upon  the  progress  of  our  work.  It  has  several  times  nap- 
pened  that  25  per  ceat  of  oiu'  entire  force  in  the  engineering  section  of  a  particular 
aistiict  would  be  changed  in  a  single  month.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  work 
of  a  computer  involves,  above  everything,  experience,  it  will  be  seen  that  little  progress 
could  be  made  under  these  circumstances. 

In  the  accounting  section  in  six  months  we  lost  our  supervisor  of  accounts  who  has 
^enefal  charge  of  the  work,  our  assistant  supervisor  of  accounts  who  stands  next  to  the 
supervisor,  and  the  district  accountant  in  every  district  except  one.  Our  progress 
especially  in  the  engineering  and  accounting  section^  was  most  discouraging,  hardly 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  what  it  should  have  been. 

.Vs  I  remember  it  ooir  secretary  without  any  knowledge  on  my  part  of  his  intention 
in  point  of  fact  made  a  tour  of  the  valuation  offices  of  the  country  and  reported  to  me 
upon  his  return  that  unless  something  was  done  in  the  way  of  salary  advances  we 
should  be  left  without  any  operating  force. 

After  fighting  earnestly  against  it  I  was  finallv  forced  to  the  conviction  that  the 
commission  must  either  materially  increase  its  salaries  paid  to  accountants  and  engi- 
oeen  or  that  the  work  must  practically  stop.  We  had  already  from  time  to  time  made 
very  substantial  increases  in  our  salaries  between  July  1,  1919,  and  July  1,  1920,  and 
upon  July  1,  1920,  a  general  revision  of  our  authorities  was  made  bv  the  conomission. 
Our  increased  salaries  are  less  by  at  least  10  per  cent  than  those  paid  for  corresponding 
ser\'ice  by  the  railroads: 

It  is  impoflsible  for  me  to  tell  exactly  what  these  increases  have  cost  but  a  rather 
careful  estimate  shows  that  had  we  paid  the  same  salaries  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  as  were  in  effect  July,  1919,  our  expenditures  would  have  been  1500,000  leas. 

The  valuation  act  requires  the  conunission  to  report  the  cost  to  a  railroad  of  acquiring 
it?  lands  for  transportation  purposes  in  excess  of  present  value.  The  commission 
relying  upon  the  Minnesota  rate  cases  had  held  that  it  was  impossible  to  report  this 
figure  ana  had  declined  to  do  so.  The  Kansas  (^ity  Southern  Railway  instituted  legal 
pnoceedinga  which  in  the  spring  of  1920  resulted  in  a  decision  adverse  to  the  com- 
miasion. 

Under  this  decision  there  was  nothing  for  the  commission  to  do  but  to  proceed  to 
investigate  and  report  as  well  as  it  could  that  fact.  For  this  purpose  an  extensive 
orsanization  was  effected  which  must  be  still  further  added  to.  Tnis  work  has  been 
tnd  will  be  continued  during  the  entire  fiscal  year.  I  estimate  the  expense  direct 
u\f\  indirect  at  approximately  $200,000.  None  of  the  above  items  were  considered 
^►y  me  in  estimating  the  amount  required  for  valuation  purposes  during  the  present 
fis^  year,  but  by  tne  time  our  appropriation  was  under  consideration  some  of  these 
inattera  had  become  obvious  and  at  that  time  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Omunittee  to  Uie  fact  that  the  amount jisked  for  was  very  much  less  tnan  we- 
ou^ht  to  expend  and  that  unless  the  amount  was  increased  we  should  be  forced  either 
to  materially  reduce  the  progress  of  our  work  or  to  come  back  for  a  large  deficiency 
Appropriation.  The  subsequent  passage  of  the  transportation  act,  tc^ether  with  the 
UK  made  of  these  valuation  figures  under  that  act,  seemed  to  plainly  indicate  that  it 
VIS  the  defliie  of  Congress  that  the  valuation  work  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
able.    CoDgreas  had  never  declined  to  give  us  for  valuation  purposes  everything 
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asked  for,  and  it  seems  incredible  that  at  this  time  when  we  are  fairly  within  sight 
of  the  end  and  when  the  final  figures  are  more  than  ever  important  the  work  should 
be  suffered  to  delay  for  the  want  of  a  small  ai>propriation.  I  earnestly  hope  that  we 
may  be  permitted  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  our  present  program. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  state  when  the  work  will  be  completed? 
Mr.  Clark.  In  that  connection  he  states: 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  field  work  of  the  engineering  section  will  end  and 
our  field  work  in  the  land  section  will  begin  to  drop  on  and  this  will  tend  to  reduce 
our  expenditures  after  that  date,  but  there  should  be  no  lessening  of  our  forces  before 
July  1  next. 

He  states  that  it  is  important  that  the  work  should  continue  at 
the  present  rate  of  progress,  because  it  is  economical  in  the  long  run 
to  do  that.     He  says: 

Now,  if  I  am  permitted  to  proceed  as  we  are  now  doing,  I  expect  to  be  able  to  fur- 
nish the  commission  by  the  end  of  the  present  calendar  year  with  these  figures  as  to 
every  railroad,  wilii  possibly  a  few  exceptions,  500  miles  or  more  in  extent,  but  if  this 
deficiency  appropriation  and  our  annual  appropriation  is  materially  reduced  the 
accomplishment  will  be  nothing  as  good  as  that. 

BUREAU   OF   FINANCE. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  now  organized  your  bureau  of  finance. 
After  this  valuation  has  been  completed,  as  authorized  by  law, 
would  it  be  necessary  to  keep  this  bureau  oi  valuations  alive  in  order 
to  keep  your  valuations  up  to  date,  or  would  the  bureau  of  finance 
take  care  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a.  bureau  of  valua- 
tions, but,  of  course,  it  will  not  require  nearly  as  many  men,  because 
their  work  will  be  entirely  different.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  in  the 
general  run  of  cases,  to  go  out  and  make  actual  inventories,  because 
the  railroads  are  required  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  every  addition 
to  their  property  and  of  the  retirements,  with  a  full  accounting  kept 
of  the  valuations  added,  so  that  the  valuation  basis  as  of  a  given 
date  can  be  brought  down  to  date  by  additions  and  subtractions. 
The  only  investigation  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  in  the  proper 
policing  of  those  records  of  the  railroads.  There  will  be  a  substantial 
amount  of  work  involved  in  keeping  those  valuations  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  What  strikes  me  as  rather  strange  is  the  fact  that 
we  gave  this  division  just  exactly  what  they  asked  for  for  the  current 
year.  It  appears  that  we  gave  them  $1,750,000,  which  was  the 
amount  asked.  There  must  have  been  some  change  in  the  policy 
with  regard  to  speeding  up  this  work  after  the  estimates  were  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  a  decided  change.  That  has 
been  largely  accounted  for,  in  substantial  measure,  I  think,  by  the 
impossibility  of  getting  men  on  the  basis  on  which  Mr.  Prouty  made 
his  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  evident  from  his  rate  of  expenditures  that 
he  has  been  able  to  get  the  men,  and  that  he  has  put  back  a  good 
part  of  his  force. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  he  has.  a  force  now,  but  his  expenditures 
during  the  first  six  months,  as  you  will  see,  were  much  more  thail 
half  of  the  appropriation. 
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LEGISLATIVE   REFERENCE   BUREAU. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Putnam,  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  of 
$6,500  for  the  legislative  reference  bureau. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  We  had  $45,000  last  year  and  that  was  cut 
down  to  $25,000  for  the  present  year.  We  dropped  nearly  half  the 
force  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  with  what  remained  we  have  tried  to 
do  the  best  we  could.  Of  course  the  heaviest  pressure  is  during 
the  session.  With  the  staff  as  it  is  we  are  now  obliged  to  reject  about 
one-third  of  the  demands.  We  can  only  meet  tnose  that  can  be 
dealt  with  promptly,*  those  on  which  we  have  already  gathered 
some  data  and  where  it  is  simply  a  question  of  merely  assembling 
the  data:  ori^al  research  and  new  compilation  are  impracticable. 
If  there  is  gomg  to  be  a  special  session  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
respond  to  it,  because  the  work  is  dailv  getting  behind. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  you  reduced  your  force  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  in  accordance  with  the  new  appropriation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  demands  for  the  work  that 
you  are  not  able  to  meet  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  fhere  are  demands  beyond  those  which  we 
can  meet.  We  can  only  answer,  even  in  any  form,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  requests  made,  and  as  to  the  other  one-third  we  simply 
have  to  saj  we  have  not  the  force  to  deal  with  them.  According 
to  Mr.  CoUms^s  reports  to  me,  they  are  able  to  deal  only  very  imper- 
fectly with  those  that  they  do  nandle.  As  this  is  a  matter  not 
j^uite  within  our  control-^-and  a  service  in  aid  of  the  business  of 
Congress — ^we  feel  less  hesitation  about  bringing  it  before  the  com- 
mittee than  we  should  if  it  were  an  item  for  the  ordinary  library 
^rvice.  I  suppose  this  is  not  a  service  that  is  of  so  much  use  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  spends  money,  as  it  is  of  use  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  members  of  which  are  en- 
gaged in  efforts  to  raise  money;  they  have  been  incessantly  using 
this  tiervice  and  it  has  furnished  the  members  of  that  committeea 
great  deal  of  information  such,  for  instance,  as  this  compilation  on 
^ales  taxes  in  foreign  countries. 

We  have  tried  to  economize  in  salaries;  there  is  no  salary  on  that 
Ml  at  present  in  excess  of  $1,900,  with  the  exception  of  one  at  $3,- 
'^H),  wnich  is  the  salary  paid  to  the  chief  indexer.  That  index 
»ork — the  routine,  the  apparatus,  and  the  files — ^must  be  kept  up, 
»nd  it  would  be  disastrous  to  have  it  go  by  the  board.  We  shall 
have  left  on  the  Ist  of  March,  on  the  present  basis,  about  $6,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  your  entire  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.     We  askea  $69,000  for  this  year,  but  instead 

'^  Miy  gain  we  were  cut  from  $45,000  to  $25,000.     In  making  the 

->quest  for  only  $6,500  we  simply  thought  we  would  try  to  do  as 

n^uch  as  we  could  with  that  sum.     It  represents  a  minimum  necessary 

•'>r  the  work  most  valuable. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  requests  have  you  had  ? 

ifr.  Putnam.  They  come  m  m  varying  numbers,  from  3  to  10  a  dav. 
Some  are  capable  of  bemg  answered  tnrough  brief  references,  while 
others  require  extended  reports.  These  are  typical  requests  as  they 
come  in  to  us  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Collins.  And,  if  1  may  add,  this  is  about  the  biggest  December 
we  have  had  at  any  session. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  service  to  Congress  and  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  Congress,  and  we  feel  we  ought  to  make 
clear  to  you  what  the  pressure  is  and  the  interest  in  it.  If  the  service 
is  to  be  maintained  at  all  it  ought  to  be  efficient.  The  general  ques- 
tion of  keeping  it  up  comes  up  in  connection  with  the  general  bill; 
but  even  if  we  are  granted  this  $6,500  we  shall  only  have  had  for  this 
year  $31,500  as  against  $45,000  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  when  you  can  not  meet  the  de- 
mands ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  simply  say  we  are  very  sorry,  but  our  force  has 
been  cut  down  and  we  nave  not  the  people  who  are  able  to  handle 
demands  involving  the  research  required.     The  amount  of  our  appro- 

I>riation  is  less  than  the  State  of  Indiana  appropriates  for  this  legis- 
ative  reference  service,  or  two  or  three  other  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  States  have  a  service  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  appropriate  more  money  than  is  appro- 
priated here? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  perform  a  similar  service  ? 

Mr,  Putnam.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  State  legislatures  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  One  or  two  of  them  also  draft  bills,  but,  of 
course,  we  do  not  do  that  at  all.  When  you  consider  that  the  subject 
matter  in  which  Confess  is  interested  is  so  much  more  elaborate  and 
involves  foreign  legislation,  the  contrast  is,  of  course,  still  more 
striking. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  your  balance  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  balance  on  March  1  will  be  about  $6,000;  the 
balance  on  January  15  was  abou^  $9,800. 


January  5,  1921. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  de  C.  BAVENEL,  ADMINISTBATIVE 
ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SECRETABT  IN  CHABGE  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

national  museum — FOR  HEATINO,  LIGHTING,   ELEC5TRI0AL,  TELE- 
GRAPHIC,   AND  TELEPHONE   SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  S7,000  for  heating,  lighting, 
electrical,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic  service,  for  the  National 
Museum.  You  have  had  an  appropriation  of  $70,000  for  the  year. 
How  are  you  getting  along,  with  that  appropriation  I 
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Mr.  Ravenel.  We  have  expended  about  one-half  of  the  appropri- 
ation up  to  the  present  time.  The  amount  estunated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  coal  was  $28,000  which,  based  on  the  price  of  96.95  to  S7  per 
ton,  would  have  allowed  us  4,000  tons.  The  price  that  we  are  now 
paying,  as  fixed  by  the  director  of  the  Government  fuel  yards,  is 
$10.03,  so  that  we  are  paying  over  30  per  cent  more  for  coal  this  year 
than  last  year. 

COST  OF  COAL. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  still  paying  that  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  are  still  paying  that,  sir;  and  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  engineer,  Mr.  Pope,  dated  November  13,  in  which  he  said  he 
thought  we  were  very  fortunate  to  get  a  price  of  $10.03,  as  other 
Government  departments  had  paid  as  much  as  $12  and  even  more  per 
ton  on  lots  of  126,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  talking  the  other  day  with  a  gentleman  en- 
gaged in  public  utilities,  and  he  said  that  the  bottom  has  dropped  out 
of  the  price  of  coal,  and  that  they  are  getting  coal  now  cheaper  than 
last  year. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I  hope  so;  but  we  have  to  take  coal  from  the  Gov- 
ernment fuel  yards,  which  makes  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  they  made  their  contract  for* 
coal) 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I  have  his  letter  here: 

Replying  to  you  letter  of  November  LI,  asking  for  my  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
price  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  I  am  inclosing,  9fi 
a  matter  in  which  I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  and  in  which,  it  so  happens,  you^ 
question  is  practically  answered,  I  believe,  a  report  that  I  made  yesterday  to  the  Durec- 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  respect  to  the  success  I  am  having  in  securing,  in  the 
face  of  considerable  difficulty,  a  continued  supply  of  coal  at  a  price  that  is  very  reason- 
able, but  explaining  the  combustion  troubles  which  are  to  be  expected  under  existing 
roal-market  conditions.  I  may  say  that  the  conditions  obtaining  in  Washington  are 
zeneral  throughout  the  country.  Amplifying  the  price  figures  given  in  the  statement, 
the  price  of  $4.75  per  net  ton  is  equivsdent  to  $5.32  per  gross  ton,  which,  plus  freight  of 
$3.18,  plus  delivery  cost  of  $1.10,  makes 'a  total  of  $9.60  per  gross  ton  delivered  at  your 
plant.    To  this  cost  must  be  added,  of  course,  the  stowage  charge. 

That  has  brought  the  average  price,  so  far,  up  to  $10.03. 

The  price  that  will  have  to  be  paid  for  bituminous  coal  during  the  winter  months 
^11  be  determined  by  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand.  If  the  production  that 
^Ma  maintained  by  bituminous  coal  mines  aufing  October  of  over  12,000,000  tons  per 
week  can  be  maintained  without  interruption  due  to  strikes  by  the  miners  or  by 
railroad  emplovees,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  price  I  will  have  to  pay  will  average 
■ip  materially  higher  than  the  coal  is  costing  at  the  present  time.  However,  if  market 
'^^nditions  vary  and  prices  stiffen  at  different  times,  it  might  be  necessary  to  pay 
higher  prices,  and  again  should  the  buying  power  of  industrials  of  the  country  recede 
to  a  low  levdt  or  should  consumers  generally  throughout  the  country  have  accu- 
mulaterl  large  stocks  of  coal  as  a  result  of  an  overproduction  of  coal  at  the  mines  in 
excess  of  demand  then  the  prices  might  fall  off  a  bit.  There  are  so  many  problematical 
fartoTB  that  influence  the  price  that  it  is  very  diiUcult  to  make  a  statement  as  to  what 
^11  be  tne  exact  cost  of  coal  for  the  next  six  or  eight  months.  Considering  conditions 
as  they  have  been  during  the  summer  months  and  now  that  winter  is  arriving,  I  do 
Qot  bdieve  that  I  would  estimate  the  cost  to  be  any  lower  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

Then,  in  his  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  other  Government  departments  have 
actually  paid  higher  prices. 

The  Chairman.  This  has  been  a  very  mild  winter  and  your  con- 
^^umption  of  coal  must  be  camparatively  light. 
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Mr.  Ravenel.  It  has  been  extremely  mild,  and  up  to  December  31 
the  amount  of  coal  used  cost  $11,000,  which  is  aoout  one-third  of 
what  we  will  use  during  the  year.  During  the  next  four  months  we 
will  use,  imder  ordinary  conditions,  double  what  we  used  during  the 
last  four  months,  and  I  may  say  to  you  that  I  believe  $5,000  would 
probably  give  us  what  we  need,  but  that  will  depend  upon  a  continu- 
ation of  a  mild  winter. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  expend  last  year  for  coal  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  About  $23,000,  based  on  a  price  of  $6.95,  and  at 
that  time  the  Freer  Building  was  not  completed  and  we  were  not 
heating  or  lighting  or  ventilating  it,  as  we  are  this  year.  We  had 
expected  to  do  that  last  year  but  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  number  of  years  you  had  $46,000  in  this 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  that  time  we  paid  $3.41  for  coal 
in  1914  or  1915,  and  in  1916  we  paid  $3.43.  You  see  we  reduced  from 
$60,000  to  $46,000  as  the  prices  went  down. 

The  Chairman.  Assummg  that  during  those  periods  your  coal  did 
not  cost  you  over  $15,000 

Mr.  Ravenel  (interposing).  The  coal  used  to  run  about  $18,000. 

The  Chairman,  Assuming  it  was  $16,000,  that  left  you  $30,000  in 
round  figures  for  the  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  had  $23,000  for  coal  and  that  left 
you  $47,000  for  other  activities. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  turned  in  $3,700  or  $3,800  and  our  salary  roll 
last  year  was  $29,625.17. 

The  Chairman.  This  year,  suppose  your  coal  should  run  to  $30,000 
as  against  $23,000,  which  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  because  it  ought 
to  be  more  than  last  year,  for  while  the  price  is  higher  the  quantity 
consumed  will  be  less  this  year 

Mr.  Ravenel  (interposing).  No,  sir;  it  will  be  more  .this  year 
because  we  are  heating  the  Freer  Building  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Then  suppose  it  went  up  to  $30,000;  that  would 
leave  $40,000  for  your  other  expenses  as  compared  with  $30,000  in 
1917. 

COST   OF   electrical   SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  The  salary  roll  this  year  will  be  $31,780,  because 
the  Freer  Building  is  running  and  we  have  all  the  positions  filled  that 
are  provided  for  it.  That  leaves  us  less  than  $10,000,  and  the  larger 
items  that  are  to  be  paid  out  of  that  are  as  follows : 

Electrical  supplies  we  put  down  at  $2,700,  which  is  a  very  low  cli- 
mate, and  we  use  $1,000  worth  of  lamps  for  replacements. 

The  Chairman.  A  year? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  many  thousands  of  lamps  ir 
the  National  Museum  buildings,  which  have  an  area  of  10  or  12  aci^c^ 
of  floor  space,  including  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Building,  t:.Vi< 
NaturfiJ  History  Building,  and  Arts  and  Industries.  We  are  no 
replacing  anythmg  in  the  Freer  Building,  because  we  are  just  puttixij 
in  the  lights  which  are  furnished  from  the  Government  appropriatioi: 
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ELECTRICAL   POWER. 

The  Chairman.  You  generate  your  own  power,  do  you  not? 
Mr.  Ravenel.  We  generate  our  own  power,  but  not  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  We  shut  down  our  plant  every  year 
on  the  Ist  of  July  in  order  to  overhaul  it  and  make  repairs,  and  we 
have  found  it  also  beneficial  to  have  that  time  so  that  the  majority 
ol  the  leaves  of  absence  can  be  taken  by  our  employees. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  source  do  you  then  get  your  light. and 
power! 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  then  buy  it  at  the  rate  of  2^  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour  from  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  'The  cost  of  that  last 
year  was  $2,076,  and  we  estimate  that  this  year  it  will  be  $1,800, 
although  I  have  not  gotten  the  bill  yet.  We  have  used  the  electricity, 
but  the  bill  has  not  oeen  presented. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  your  cost  of  producing  electric  power 
compare  with  what  you  have  to  pay  when  you  buy  it  \ 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Generally  it  is  a  little  under.  In  every  one  of  my 
hearings  I  have  brought  that  matter  out.  We  generally  run  a  little 
under  the  cost  of  2^  cents.  We  have  run  as  low  as  2.2  or  2.1  cents. 
I  have  that  information  for  a  number  of  years  worked  out,  but  1  have 
notgot  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  that  you  must  under  any  circum- 
stances have  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  ? 
Mr.  Ravenel.  I  do.     We  will  turn  it  in  if  we  do  not  use  it,  of  course. 
The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I  mean  we  are  asking  it  solely  and  alone  for  coal. 
The  Chairman.  But  we  have  here  estimates  of  $460,000,000  for 
deficiencies  made  up  of  big  and  little  items,  and  the  amount  is  so 
staggering  that  we  can  not  appropriate  simply  on  the  theory  that  the 
departments  may  need  the  money  and  that  they  will  turn  it  in  if  it  is 
n<^t  used.  ,We  must  this  year  more  than  ever  scan  these  deficiencies 
arid  not  grant  a  penny  unless  we  know  absolutely  it  is  going  to  be 
nwressary. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  necessary  certainly  to  use 
tTiym  $4,000  to  $5,000.  When  I  sent  in  the  estimate  of  $7,000  I 
believed  $7,000  was  necessary,  but  the  weather  has  been  mild  ever 
Knee  that  was  put  in  in  Novemoer,  and  I  believe  that  $4,000  or  $5,000 
sould  be  the  hmit  we  would  now  use. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  this  matter  could  more  properly  come 
Bp  in  the  next  deficiency  bill,  because  then  you  would  know  just  how 
y*\x  are  getting  along  and  whether  or  not  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  in 
'f:tf  price  of  coal. 
Mr.  Ravenel.  Will  that  come  up  during  this  session? 
The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  nave  another  deficiency  bill. 
Mr.  Ravenel.  I  am  more  than  willing  to  cooperate  in  every'  way. 
The  Chairman.  I  hope  we  will  not  have  to  hiive  another  denciency 
ulL  but  that  is  a  hope  rather  than  an  expectation. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I  nave  gone  very  fully  into  this  matter.  I  have 
r»QSulted  the  fuel  people  and  only  two  days  ago  I  called  up  the  engi- 
rer  and  had  a  statement  made  of  the  coal  used  up  to  the  present  time, 
nA  he  said  that  he  believed  we  would  probably  get  through  on  from 
i.200  to  $3,300. 

— 8 
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January  7,  1921. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

STATEMEKT  OF  MB.  J.  A.  TOKirEB.  CHIEF  BUBEAU  OF  BOLLS 

AITD  LIBBABY. 

FOR  PUBLI8HINO  RESULTS  OF  ELECTORAL  TOTE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tenner,  you  are  asking  $2,500  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  printing^  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act 
of  February  3,  1887,  the  certified  copies  of  the  final  ascertainment  of 
the  electors  for  President  and  Vice  rresident  of  the  United  States,  as 
transmitted  by  the  executive  of  each  State  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Has  this  been  done  ever  since  the  act  was  passed,  which  was  approved 
February  3,  1887  ? 

Mr.  ToNNEij.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  act  provides : 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  aa  soon  as  practicable  after  the  receipt 
at  the  State  Department  of  each  of  the  certificates  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  publish  in  such  public  newspaper  as  he  shall 
designate  such  certificates  in  full,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  Congress  thereafter  shall 
transmit  to  the  Houses  of  Congress  copies  in  full  of  each  and  every  such  certificate 
so  received  therefor  at  the  State  Department. 

What  is  the  use  of  publishing  this  kind  of  a  certificate  ? 

Mr.  ToNNER.  I  do  not  really  Know  what  the  good  of  it  is  except  for 
the  information  of  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  The  public  does  not  read  that. 

Mr.  Tonner.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  read  it  this  year  because  I  saw  it  was  published  in 
The  Star  and  I  was  curious  about  it. 

Mr.  Tonner.  Yes;  we  are  publishing  them  now  as  fkst  as  they 
come  in.  I  think  a  good  many  people  read  them,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned;  but,  as  you  say,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  essential,  but  the 
law  requires  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  publish  the  certificates  that  come  from 
the  governors  of  the  various  States  that  such  and  such  persons  were 
duly  elected  electors  ? 

Mr.  Tonner.  Yes;  with  the  vote. 

The  Chairbian.  Congress  receives  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Tonner.  Yes.  We  also  send  this  same  certificate  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  to  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.    That  would  not  cost  a  penny. 

Mr.  Tonner.  No;  that  does  not  cost  anything. 

The  Chairman.  But  to  publish  this  in  a  newspaper,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  worse  than  putting  five  wheels  on  a  wagon. 

Mr.  Tonner.  1  do  not  see  any  reason  for  doing  it  except  for  the 
information  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Is  it  required  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Tonner.  Yes;  it  is  required  by  law.  That  is  the  point 
exactly. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  you  are  doing  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Tonner.  Yes;  and  we  have  done  it  ever  since  the  act  wad 
passed.  ! 
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The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  cost? 

Mr.  ToNNER.  Last  year  we  asked  for  $2,000.  The  cost  heretofore 
has  averaged  about  $1,400.  This  year  the  Star  advised  us  that  the 
cost  of  printing  would  be  25  per  cent  per  line  more  than  four  years 
ago,  ana  when  the  department  made  its  estimate  it  also  figurea  that 
the  woman  votes  would  probably  increase  the  size  of  the  returns. 
We  have  always  asked  for  really  more  money  than  we  have  needed 
rather  than  create  a  deficiency.  We  only  actually  pay  out  of  the 
appropriation  the  bill  rendered  by  the  Star  or  whatever  paper  is 
selected  for  printing. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  estimate  now  more  nearly  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  ? 

Mr.  ToNNER.  We  have  received  about  two-thirds  of  the  returns 
so  far  and  I  think  our  estimate  perhaps  was  large  in  figuring  the 
vote  of  the  women.  I  think  the  amoimt  of  printing  wul  be  very 
little  more  so  far  as  lines  are  concerned,,  and  I  myself  think  that  the 
same  appropriation  we  had  last  year  of  $2,000  will  cover  it.  At  the 
time  we  did  not  think  so.  because  we  could  not  tell  how  the  returns 
would  come  in  as  a  result  of  the  woman  votes,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  will  be  materially  larger  than  four  years  ago.  With  a  25  per 
cent  increase  added,  I  shomd  say  that  $2,000  would  cover  it.  The 
department  always  asks  for  a  sufficient  appropriation  so  there  will 
not  be  created  a  deficiency.  Only  the  amount  actually  required  to 
print  will  be  used. 
The  Chairman.  You  only  publish  this  in  one  newspaper  ? 
Mr.  ToNNBR.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  publish  it  in  a  newspaper  with  a 
small  circulation  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law  and  save  one-half 
of  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Tonner.  The  law  savs  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
designate  the  paper  and  it  is  for  him  to  designate  whatever  newspaper 
he  ciesires. 

The  C^iRMAN.  If  you  publish  it  in  a  paper  that  has  a  very  large 
circulation,  that  paper,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  when  it  is 
aelling  its  newspaper  for  practically  less  than  the  cost  of  the  news- 
print, will  have  to  have  a  large  advertbing  fee,  whereas  a  paper  with 
a  small  circulation  could  publish  it  at  a  good  deal  less,  probably 
less  than  one-half  what  you  pay  here. 

Mr.  ToNNER.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  decide. 
The  Chairman.  You  represent  him  in  this  hearing  i 
Mr.  Tonner.  We  can  not  do  anvthing  more  than  sign  a  memo- 
randum asking  him  what  paper  he  desires  to  have  the  returns  printed 

IXL 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  that  and  tell  him  he  can  have  it 
printed  in  such  and  such  a  paper  at  so  much,  but  printed  in  a  paper 
with  a  much  smaller  circulation  would  cost  a  great  deal  less? 

Mr.  Tonner.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  advertising  rate  for  that 
kind  of  printing  varies  very  much. 

I  noticed  in  looking  up  Uie  matter  that  12  years  ago,  when  printed 
in  the  Post,  their  bills  were  4arger  than  the  Star's  bills  four  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  vou  will  need  $2,000  i 

Mr.  Tonner.  I  think  $2,000  will  cover  it.  While  we  have  asked 
for  $2,/.00>  Inow  feel  safe  in  saying  that  $2,000  will  cover  it  this  time. 
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Thursday,  January  20,  1921. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  WILBUK  J.  CABB,  DIBECTOB  OF  THE 
COlfSULAB  SEBVIOE,  DEPABTMEVT  OF  STATE,  AND  MB. 
F.  S.  DICKSON,  WAB   TBADE   BOABD   SECTION. 

CONTINGENT   EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carr,  you  are  asking  $1,167.87  for  contingent 
expenses  of  the  State  Department  for  the  vear  1918. 

Mr.  Carb.  Yes.  That  item  was  certified  to  Congress  last  ^ear  by 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  prmted  tn 
House  Document  766.  It  consists  of  an  expenditure  for  stationery 
and  furniture  for  the  Department  of  State  for  the  year  1918  in 
excess  of  the  appropriation,  incurred,  no  doubt — I  do  not  know 
myself  the  exact  circumstances — through  an  eflFort  to  keep  up  the 
work  of  the  deoartment  by  furnishing  the  needed  stationery  and 
other  things.  The  disbursing  officer  teUs  me  that  $135  of  this  defi- 
ciency is  due  to  allowances  made  upon  contracts  for  envelopes  by 
the  rostmaster  Ceneral  in  pursuance  of  a  law  which  authorized  him 
to  increase  the  payments  to  contractors:  the  other  items  have  all 
been  passed  upon  by  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other  Depart- 
ments and  certified  to  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Have  these  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  These  have  been  paid  out  of  the  disbursing  officers* 
general  account,  but  the  accounts  of  these  items  have  been  audite<l 
and  certified  to  Congress.  You  will  remember  that  last  year  the 
committee  decided  it  did  not  want  these  items  to  come  up  by  way 
of  a  certificate  frpm  the  accounting  officers,  but  wished  them  to 
come  direct  from  the  department,  so  this  was  referred  back  to  us, 
after  having  been  submitted  to  Congress  and  not  acted  upon.  The 
only  way  the  disbursing  officer  can  be  closed  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  is  through  a  deficiency  appropriation,  which  will  permit 
the  proper  adjustment  to  be  made. 

-  The  Chairman.  For  that  year  vou  had  a  regular  appropriation  of 
$12,500,  and  $45,000  in  various  deficiency  acts. 

Mr.  Carr.  We  had  appropriated  altogether,  through  regular 
appropriations,  deficiency  appropriations,  and  certified  claims, 
$57,599.49. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  expended  all  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  all  been  expended  and  this  is  tlie 
excess.  This  was  during  the  war,  when  the  Department  was  pushed 
very  hard.  I  do  not  attempt  to  defend  a  department  on  exceeding 
specific  appropriations  and  coming  in  for  deficiencies,  but  this  ex*^ 
penditure  was  made  and  there  is  no  other  course  but  to  come  to  the 
Confess  for  a  deficiency  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  For  miscellaneous  expenses  for  the  year  1919,  ya 
are  asking  $311.15.    That  was  sent  up  m  the  same  way,  I  presuiae 

Mr.  Carr.  That  was  sent  up  in  the  same  way  and  is  supported  b 
a  statement  to  be  found  on  page  13  of  Senate  Document  622.     The 
was  certified  by  the  auditor  $364.22,  btlt  it  was  foimd,  on  final^ 
auditing  that  appropriation,  that  we  had  a  balance  there  of  $53. Of 
which  left  unpaid  $311.15.     That,  much  of  the  first  certificatiorx    i 
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made  up  of  a  bill  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co., 
amounting  to  $268.39,  a  bill  of  $93.91  due  to  the  K.  C.  Garage  Co., 
for  supphes  and  equipment  for  the  Secretary's  automobile  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  1919,  and  $1.92  due  the  Postal  Cable 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  for  five  official  telegrams  sent  during  1919.  Those 
fiffiires  will  not  exactly  tally  but  that  is  because  we  paid  a  small  part 
of  excess  from  the  balance  of  the  appropriation.  There  was  appro- 
priated during  that  year,  regularly,  by  deficiencies  and  certified 
claims,  $20,978.62,  and  this  amount  is  to  clean  up  the  outstanding 
bills  for  1919. 

The  Chairman.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  amounts  a$ked  are  in 
excess  of  the  appropriations  for  those  years  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

CONTINGENT   EXPENSES   FOREIGN   MISSIONS. 

The  Chairman.  For  contingent  expenses,  foreign  missions,  you  are 
asking  $23,603.41  for  the  year  1918,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1919 
161,437.30. 

Xlr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  claims  for  the  toiost  part  certified  to 
Congress  by  the  accounting  officers  arid  printed  in  Seriate  Document 
222  and  House  Documents  756  and  766.  In  respect  to  these  items  it 
may  be  said  that  they  represent  amounts  that  were  included  in 
draJfts  from  our  offices  abroad  and  were  paid,  out  of  the  national 
security  and  defense  fund.  When  the  accounts  were  received  and  it 
was  ascertained  what  the  precise  details  were,  and  what  appro- 
priations they  actually  belonjged  to,  it  was  too  late  to  charge  them 
against  the  r^ular  appropriation  to  which  they  belongeo,  either 
because  that  appropriation  was  exhausted  or  because  it  had  lapsed. 
Our  accounting  officer  states  that  this  deficiency  appropriation  will 
practically  take  no  additional  money  from  the  Treasury,  but  merely 
make  it  possible  to  make  transfers  on  the  books  from  one  appropria- 
tion to  another. 
The  Chairman.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  I  mean  to  say  that  these  bills  have  been  paid  out  of 
funds  other  than  those  to  which  it  was  finally  found  they  were  cor- 
rectly chai^eable;  therefore  by  appropriating  a  deficiency  now  it 
nathorizes  the  Treasury  officers  to  transfer  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  from  another  appropriation  to  contingent  expenses,  foreign 
mssions. 

*The  Chairman.  Out   of  what   other   appropriations   were    these 
paid? 

Mr.  Carr.  National  security  and  defense,  which  lapsed  on  Juno 
oi).  1919. 
The  Chairman.  For  both  years  ? 

Mr.  Carb.  Yes;  1918  and  1919.  Our  officers  drew,  during  the  war, 
*jne  draft  covering  a  lump  sum  which,  in  their  subsequent  accounts, 
they  divided  among  the  different  appropriations  to  which  the 
unounts  were  chargeable.  As  the  drafts  for  lump  sums  were  received 
•liev  were  paid  out  of  the  national  security  and  defense  fund  or 
Hich  other  appropriation  as  seemed  to  be  applicable. 

Hie  CHAittMAN.  You  do  not  need  the  real  money,  but  all  you  want 
A  aathority  to  make  that  transfer  ? 
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Mr.  Cakb.  Yes;  the  disbursing  officer  sa^s  the  amounts  are  desired 
principally  for  the  adjustment  of  appropriations  and  will  take  prac- 
tically no  additional  money  from  tne  Treasury.  The  auditor  has 
settled  the  accounts  against  the  contingent  funds  which  prevents  the 
bookkeepers  from  accepting  them  as  charges  against  the  security  an 
defense  appropriation.  A  deficiency  appropriation  would  permit  the 
bookkeeping  adjustment. 

tbanspobtation  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers. 

The  ChairKcan.  How  about  the  matter  for  the  transportation  of 
diplomatic,  and  constdar  officers,  where  you  are  asking  $12,923.54. 
Has  that  beenpaid  ? 

Mr.  Cabb.  Tnose  claims  were  audited  and  certified  to  Congress. 
They  were  printed  in  Houde  Document  766  and  Senate  Documents 
222  and  286,  where  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  officer  to  whom  the 
Oovemment  is  indebted  is  ^iven.  Some  of  these  amounts  are  paid 
the  officers  concerned  from  uie  fees  received  by  them,  and  in  adjust- 
ing their  accounts  the  auditor  has  found  these  amounts  properly 
chargeable  to  the  appropriation  for  transportation.  Other  items  in 
this  request  are  still  outstanding  and  unpaid.  Those  expenses  were 
incurred  in  the  regular  way  by  the  officers  traveling,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  detennine  just  exactly  how  many  outstanding  obli- 
gations there  were. 

The  Cratrman.  How  about  your  appropriation  for  1919 — was  that 
all  expended  ? 

Mr.  Cabb.  The  appropriation  for  1919  was  all  expended;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  oo  this  is  an  actual  deficiency  t 

Mr.  Cabb.  For  1919  we  had  an  appropriation  of  S145,000,  and  our 
expenditures  were  S152,199.  You  will  remember  that  for  the 
suDsequent  year  1920  you  made  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$125,000.  Tnis  is  for  the  transportation  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  incurred  in  cairying  out  official  orders  at  the  rate  which 
Congress  prescribed,  which  was  at  that  time,  I  if  remember  correctly, 
actual  ana  necessary  expenses  not  to  exceed  a  rate  of  10  cents  a  mile, 
and  that  was  afterwaras  changed  to  actual  and  necessary  expenses, 
including  families  and  effects. 

» 

WAB  TBADE   BOABD   SECTION. 

REAFPBOFRIATION   OP  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES. 

The  Chaibbian.  For  the  War  Trade  Board  section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  you  had  $25,000  reappropriated  by  the  act  of  June 
6,  1020,  and  you  are  askins;  that  $15,000  of  the  unexpended  balance 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  War  Trade  Board  for  the  fiscal  year 
1920  be  reappropriated  and  made  available  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Cabb.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  submit  that  deficiency  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  on  the  theory  that  if  Congress  wishes  the 
control  of  German  dyes  to  go  on  as  it  has  been  going  on  we  will  need 
that  money;  if  Congress  does  not  wish  that  to  be  done,  then,  of 
course,  the  War  Trade  Board  section  of  the  Department  of  State 
can  wind  up  its  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  dependent  on  any  legislation  pending  in 
Congress  ? 

Mr.  Caer.  There  is  legislation  pending  in  Congress  and  I  wish  you 
would  permit  Mr.  Dickson  to  explain  the  situation  to  you.     He  can 
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do  it  better  than  I  because  he  is  the  representative  of  the  State 
Dq)artinent  in  charge  of  the  War  Trade  Board  section. 

Mr.  Dickson.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  have  stated,  we  had  the  sum 
of  $25,000  appropriated  for  this  nscal.  year  in  the  sundry  civil  bill : 
we  asked  for  $50,000  for  the  year  or  else  $5,000  a  month.  We  could 
not  tell  how  long  Congress  wished  this  interim  control  to  continue 
and  we  therefore  put  it  in  that  manner.  Congress  gave  us  $25,000 
and  from  this  it  seemed  to  be  the  inference  that  some  action  looking 
toward  permanent  legislation  would  be  taken  by  December,  1920, 
or  that  it  would  be  mown  that  the  pending  legislation  would  fail. 

I  have  cut  down  the  War  Trade  Board  section  to  11  people,  and  I 
wish  to  submit  a  statement  showing  the  way  in  which  I  nave  dis- 
bursed the  money  that  has  been  expended  out  of  the  $25,000.  I  have 
expended  up  to  December  1,  1920,  $14,228.44  on  account  of  the 
payroll,  and  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $448.98; 
anil  for  printing,  telegraph,  telephone,  etc.,  $52,40,  leaving  an  un- 
expended balance  of  approximately  $10,270.18.  With  a  monthly 
pay  roll  of  $2,181  there  will  be,  on  March  1,  1921,  a  balance  of  about 
$3,000. 

I  do  not  know  what  Congress  intends.  If  Congress  wants  us  to 
continue  this  interim  Control  of  dye  stuffs  and  chemicals  coming 
from  Germany  or  of  German  origin  until  such  time  as  they  take  action 
either  upon  the  pending  dye  bill  known  as  the  Longworth  bill,  or 
by  way  of  control  through  the  tariff,  I  have  got  to  have  some  more 
money  with  which  to  keep  up  the  work;  if  not,  I  will  have  to  wind 
up  affairs  on  the  1st  of  March,  because  I  would  not  dare  to  attempt  to 
nin  beyond  that  date  with  only  $3,000  left. 

ACTIVITIES. 

The  Chairman.  What  good  are  you  accomplishing? 

Mr.  Dickson.  WelL  we  are  continuing  the  control  over  the  im- 
portation of  dye  stuffs  and  chemicals  of  Grerman  origin,  and  we  are 
^>L<iuing  licenses  for  importations  of  those  dve  stuffs  and  chemicals 
'^hich  are  not  manufactured  here  or  which,  if  they  are,  are  not 
'>tainable  in  this  country  on  reasonable  terms  as  to  jMice,  quality, 
•'•  delivery — this,  as  I  say,  awaiting  permanent  legislation.  If  you 
^eep  that  away,  there  can  be  imported  into  this  country  or  dumped 
:'!  here  at  once  in  such  quantity  as  to  give  a  supply  for  two  or  three 


^•»; 


The  Chairman  :  Do  jou  give  them  permission  to  bring  in  about 
U  thev  want  to  bring  m  ? 

ilr.  Dickson.  We  nave  had  very  little  trouble  lately  under  the 
>>?aIation8  now  in  effect.  We  take  the  consumer's  word  as  to  his 
'-^ioirements  and  as  to  quality,  except  where  we  have  proof  or 
7.«iications  of  misrepres^itation. 

If  our  records  are  clear  that  the  American  product  is  entirely  equal 
-  •  the  German  product  as  to  quality  and  ite  price  is  not  excessive, 
Kid  the  American  manufacturers  can  guarantee  decent  dehvery.  we 
>U  a  consumer  to  use  the  American  product,  For  example,  there 
»%!?  one  case  in  which  the  Stafford  Ink  Co.  complained  that  the 
irnerican  product  was  not  equal  to  the  German  product  in  quality. 
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After  some  discussion  and  on  my  submitting  evidence  to  them  from 
our  records  that  it  was  equal,  they  admittea  that  their  complaint  as 
to  quality  was  merely  an  excuse  and  that  they  were  just  kicking 
about  the  price.  The  Ameripan  product  was  somewhat  higher  than 
the  German  product,  but  I  showed  Stafford  that,  in  view  of  the 
present  rate  of  exchange,  the  price  was  not  excessive  at  all,  and  he 
agreed  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  organization  were  not  functioning,  would 
there  be  a  flood  of  this  material  coming  into  this  country  under 
present  conditions  without  additional  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  I  should  say  there  womi  be — a  big  flood. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  are  granting  practic^y  all  the  apph- 
cations 

Mr.  Dickson  (interposing) .  That  is,  only  for  dyestuffs  that  we  are 
not  manufacturing.  We  are  not  granting  them  all,  but  only  for  a 
six  months'  suppfy  to  any  one  consumer,  and  when  unobtainable 
here  on  reasonaDle  terms  as  to  price,  quality,  and  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  tne  stuff  we  do  manufacture? 

Mr.  Dickson.  No,  sir;  that  can  not  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  not  come  in  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  No,  sir;  not  if  of  German  or  enemy  origin  or  manu- 
facture. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  kind  of  material? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Dyestuffs  and  other  coal-tar  products  particidarly, 
and  then  some  of  the  chemicals,  such  as  metol,  for  instance,  which  is 
used  by  the  big  photographic  people,  mostly  moving  pictures.  We 
had  quite  a  metol  discussion  here  for  several  months,  and  we  found 
that  the  Famous  Players  Co.,  Laskey,  and  Path6,  and  practically  all 
the  rest  of  them,  believed  that  the  American  product,  which  is  an 
entirely  new  thing  since  the  war,  was  quite  equal  to  the  German 
product.  They  au  said:  "Keep  the  German  product  out;  we  are 
satisfied  with  the  American  product."  Another  one  is  synthetic 
indigo.  We  are  now  making  all  the  synthetic  indigo  we  need;  in 
fact,  we  are  exporting  some  to  China  tonday,  and  I  know  that  Ger- 
many has  tons  of  indigo  that  she  will  dump  on  oiu*  market  if  she 
gets  the  chance. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  tariff  on  those  materials  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  There  is  a  tariff,  but  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible, 
considered  especially  in  view  of  the  present  rates  of  exchange.  As  I 
say,  this  is  entirely  up  to  Congress.  If  Congress  wants  this  interim 
control  to  continue,  or  rather,  this  protection  of  the  new  American 
industry  until  there  is  some  permanent  legislation,  I  shall  need  a 
little  more  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  apportion  your  appropriation  of 
$25,000  by  months  or  quarters,  so'  as  to  have  your  appropriation 
spread  over  the  whole  year  and  carry  you  through  the  year  as  pro- 
vided by  law  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  I  could  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Dickson.  I  could  not  have  handled  it  in  that  wa^.  It  wasi 
not  considered  to  be  for  a  year,  but  for  the  period  of  interim  control, 
which  I  thought  would  be  less  than  a  year. 
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The  Chaibkan.  You  could  have  handled  it  as  far  as  Congress  has 
made  provision  for  you  to  handle  it.     The  law  specifically  provides: 

All  appropriations  made  for  contingent  expenses  or  other  general  expenses,  except 
appropriations  made  in  fulfillment  of  contract  obli^tions  expressly  authorized  by 
law,  or  for  objects  reauired  or  authorized  by  law  without  reference  to  the  amounts 
annually  appropriated  therefor,  shall,  on  or  oefore  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year, 
be  80  apportioned  by  monthly  or  other  allotments  as  to  prevent  expenditures  in  one 
portion  of  the  year  which  may  necessitate  deficiency  or  additional  appropriations  to 
complete  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  said  appropriations  are  made.  And 
all  such  apportionments  shall  be  adhered  to  and  shall  not  be  waived  or  modified 
except  upon  the  happening  of  some  extraordinary  emergency  or  some  unusual  dr- 
cumstance  which  could  not  be  anticipated  at  the  time  of  making  such  apportion- 
ment, but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  contingent  appropriations  of  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives;  and  in  case  said  apportionments  ar^  waived  or  modi- 
fied as  herein  provided,  the  same  shall  be  waived  or  modified  in  writing  by  the  head 
of  such  executive  department  or  other  Government  establishment  having  control 
of  the  expenditure,  and  the  reasons  therefor  shall  be  fully  set  forth  in  each  particular 
case  and  communicated  to  Congress  in  connection  with  estimates  for  any  additional 
appropriations  required  on  account  thereof.  Any  person  violating  any  provision 
of  this  section  shall  be  summarily  removed  from  ofnce. 

Mr.  Dickson.  No,  sir.  It  seemed  to  be  the  intent  ol  Congress  to 
pass  permanent  legislation  prior  to  March. 

The  Chaibman.  Congress  did  have  in  mind  passing  some  legisla- 
tion, but  still  that  did  not  amend  that  provision  of  the  law  whidi  re- 
quires the  appropriation  to  be  apportioned  by  the  month  or  quarterly, 
and  if  an  extraordinary  contmgency  should  have  happened  you 
would  have  had  some  money  left  over,  if  the  duties  performed  by  the 
War  Trade  Board  Section  had  been  taken  care  of  in  some  other  way. 
You  say  you  are  going  to  need  for  this  purpose  $15,000  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir. 

SALARIES   OF    EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  all  of  these  people? 

Mr.  Dickson.  I  need  every  one  I  have  now  and  I  wish  I  had  two 
more.  I  have  been  compelled  to  let  go  persons  that  I  did  need — that 
I  needed  badly.  I  had  one,  Dr.  Penniman,  an  eminent  consulting 
chemist  and  who  has  been  and  is  now  acting  as  our  chemical  adviser. 
I  paid  him  $6,000  a  year  up  until  July  1 ,  1920,  and  at  that  time,  when 
the  appropriation  was  cut  to  $25,000, 1  told  the  doctor  that  although 
I  needed  a  chemical  man  desperately,  I  could  not  pay  his  salary  under 
the  appropriation  we  had,  and  since  then  the  doctor  has  volunteered 
his  services  practically  ^atis  for  the  emergency;  I  pay  him  now  only 
$125  a  month  to  cover  his  traveling  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  largest  amount  you  pay  out  of  this 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Dickson.  The  largest  amount  I  pay  is  $4,800  to  Mr.  Hawes, 
who  is  the  head  of  my  research  and  statistical  bureau,  and  the  same 
sum  per  annum  to  myself. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  your  balance  was? 

Mr.  Dickson.  My  balance  as  of  December  1  was  $10,270.18. 

The  Chairman,  unless  you  speed  up  considerably  in  the  last  six 
months  you  will  not  need  $15,000. 

Mr.  Dickson.  Since  making  this  calculation,  a  month  has  passed, 
and  I  believe  that  $10,000  would  answer,  keeping  the  force  as  it  is. 
At  the  time  I  made  the  estimate  I  was  under  tne  impression  I  might 
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be  charged  witii  some  cablings  but  that  has  been  adjusted  to  ad- 
vantage, and  has  let  me  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  copy  of  your 
pay  roll. 

Mr.  DiGESOK.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record  as  well  as  a  statement 
of  my  disbursements. 

(Said  statements  follow:) 

Pay  roll  for  morUh  of  November,  19t0. 


Name. 

Yeaily 
rate. 

Amoimt 
paid. 

Name. 

Yearly 
rate. 

Amount 
paid. 

BarUngaxne,  Florence 

SI,  600. 00 
4,80a00 
1,440.00 
1,44a  00 
4,8Qa00 

i,2oaoo 
i,6oaoo 

1138. 8S 
400.00 

12a  00 

120.00 

4oaoo 
loaoo 

133.33 

Penniman,  W.  B.  D 

BobliuKni,  L.  J 

$i,6oaoo 
3,eoaoo 
i,8oaoo 

2,400.00 

1135.00 
300.00 

Poreft",  fttellft  M 

SbulterB.  Mabel  L 

isaoo 

GreBe,  Olive  K 

Van  Dvke.  E.  W 

2oaoo 

Hawas.  CliAriM  fl 

Total 

Johnson,  William  H 

2,181.66 

Payne,  Laura  L 

Statement  as  of  close  of  business  Nov.  SO,  1920. 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  War  Trade  Board,  1921 * $25, 000.  00 

iDiBbursements: 

PayroU • 14,228.44 

TranBportation  and  traveling  expense 448. 98 

Printing,  telegraph,  telephone,  etc 52. 40 

Unexpended  balance  as  of  Dec.  1,  1920 10,270.18 

Total 25  000. 01^ 

FOB  CONTINGENT   EXPENSES,   UNITED  STATES   CONSIILATES. 

The  Chairman.  For  contingent  expenses.  United  States  con- 
sulates, for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  you  are  asking  $36,061.04.  Has 
that  expense  been  paid? 

Mr.  Cabr.  That  expense  has  been  paid.  It  is  not  an  expense,  but 
it  is  a  readjustment  like  that  I  explained  a  moment  ago.  It  is  a 
matter  of  bookkeeping.  Since  the  accounting  officers  certified  last 
spring  to  Congress,  as  printed  in  Senate  Docimient  No.  222  and 
Bouse  Document  ISo.  776,  a  total  of  $66,651.01  for  this  purpose, 
they  have  found,  in  the  first  place,  $3,096.90  additional  that  should 
be  certified,  and  they  also  found  in  auditing  the  accounts  that 
amoimts  charged  to  their  appropriation  actually  belonged 
elsewhere,  apd  that  a  balance  remained  permitting  a  reduction  of 
$33,686.87,  making  the  total  amount  now  needed  $36,061.04.  That, 
again,  is  not  a  question  of  taking  money  out  of  the  Treasury,  but  a 
question  of  readjusting  accounts  and  charging  this  appropriation 
with  money  which  had  been  improperly  charged  to  another  appro- 
priation. 

The  Chairman.    To  what  appropriation  has  this  money  been 
charged  ? 

Mr.  Cabb.  The  national  secuht]^  and  defense  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  The  original  claims  have  all  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  Carb.  They  have  been  paid.  The  accounting  officer  informs 
me  that  this  was  merely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  and  that  it  does  not 
require  the  actual  taking  of  money  but  of  the  Treasury. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether,  or  not,  for  the  year  1919 
you  have  ex{>ended  all  of  the  $878,000  appropriated  for  contingent 
expenses,  United  States  consulates  ? 

Mr.  Cabb.  Yes,  sir;  we  not  only  expended  all  of  that,  but  we 
expended  altogether  $1,001,  901.50.  We  had  a  total  appropriation 
of  $1,065,000.  Hiat  is  the  amount  that  Congress  appropriated 
alt<^ether,  including  the  certified  claims. 

SALARIES,  CONSULAB  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  salaries,  Consular  Service,  1919,  you  are 
asking  $4,592.37.     Has  that  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  Cabb.  This  has  been  pfud.  The  drafts  have  been  paid,  but 
the  accounts  have  not  been  readjusted.  The  explanation  is  that 
during  the  time  of  the  disturbance  in  Russia,  oiu*  consul  at  Moscow 
drew  Tor  a  lump  sum  of  money  to  meet  salaries  and  expenses,  and 
it  was  paid  out  of  another  appropriation.  Now,  when  they  have 
come  to  examine  the  accounts,  they  find  that  they  have  this  amount 
improperly  charged  against  the  other  appropriation,  the  national 
secmity  and  defense. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  paid  out  of  some  other  appropriation) 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes.  sir;  this  is  simply  a  readjustment. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  use  all  of  the  1919  appropriation  for 
salaries  of  the  consular  service? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  will  leave  an  unexpended  balance. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  you  not  pay  this  amount  out  of  that 
balance}  Why  do  you  need  additional  legislation  or  authority? 
That  balance  would  not  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  until  this 
coming  June. 

Mr.  Carr.  Do  you  mean  the  appropriation  for  1919?  Ultimately 
we  shall  have  enough  in  the  regmar  appropriation  to  pay  this  item; 
but  the  Treasury  settlements  at  present  snow  this  deficiency  neces- 
sary to  balance  the  accounts  agamst  the  appropriation  for  salaries. 
Later  on  when  additional  accounts  have  been  settled  this  item  will 
be  taken  up.  In  no  event  does  this  take  additional  money  from  the 
Treasury. 

TRANSPORTING   REMAINS  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  transporting  remains  of  diplomatic  officers, 
coiu>uIs,  and  consular  assistants,  1920,  you  are  asking  $2,000.  You 
had  for  this  purpose  an  appropriation  of  $6,344.65. 

Mr.  Carr.  We  have  had  appropriated  altogether  $6,344.65.  We 
bad  $5,000  in  the  original  appropriation,  and  Congress  gave  us  a 
deficiency  of  $1,344.65.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  still  further 
expenses  due  to  the  transportation  of  remains,  for  which  we  do  not 
have  the  money.  For  instance,  Mr.  Handley  died  at  Lima,  where  he 
was  consul  general;  Mr.  Magelssen,  consul-general  at  Melbourne,  died 
at  sea  while  on  his  way  home;  Mr.  Fleming,  consul  at  Edinborough, 
died;  and  Mr.  Higgins,  the  consul  at  Bahai,  died,  and  the  remains  of 
all  those  officers  had  to  be  brought  home.  It  has  been  customary 
for  Congress  for  a  long  time  to  bring  home  the  remains  of  deceased 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers.  It  is  done  on  the  same  theorv  that 
it  pays  the  expenses  of  officers  who  resign  from  their  posts  and  come 
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home.     If  these  officers  had  resigned  their  offices  and  come  home, 
Confess  would  have  paid  their  expenses  back  home. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  an  appropriation  for  years,  and 
it  has  rarely  been  exceeded.  In  fact,  in  tiie  last  15  years  it  has  been 
exceeded  but  twice. 

The  Chairman.  You  actually  owe  the  $2,000? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  actually  owe  the  $2,000  to  another  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  to  adjust  the  account  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  10  of  Senate  Document  286  there  is 
certified  bj  the  accoimtmg  officers  item  No.  25509,  in  favor  of 
J.  H.  White,  jr.,  for  transporting  remains  of  diplomatic  officers, 
consuls,  and  consular  assistants,  amounting  to  $2,000.  Who  is  J.  H. 
White,Jr.  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  Vice  consul  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  who  drew  a  draft  of  nearly 
$3,000  for  transporting  the  remains  of  Consul  Higgins. 

The  Chairman.  This  account  has  not  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  It  has  been  paid,  all  but  $2,000  out  of  the  regular  appro- 
priation and  the  remaining  $2,000  out  of  another  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  look  that  matter  up  and  put  in 
the  record  a  fuller  statement  regarding  this  claim,  and  also  showing 
who  Mr.  White  is. 

Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  White  was  vice  consul  at  Bahia,  where  Consul 
Higgins  died.  He  drew  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  nearly  $3,000 
for  expenses  of  sending  Higgins's  remains  to  the  United  States.  The 
accounting  officers  paid  allbut  $2,000  from  the  balance  of  the  regular 
appropriation  and  the  $2,000  from  another  appropriation  to  prevent 
the  draft  from  going  to  protest.  This  deficiency  item  is  to  enable 
the  proper  transfer  to  be  made  on  the  books. 

RELIEF   AND  PROTECTION   OF   AMERICAN    SEAMEN. 

The  Chairman.  For  relief  and  protection  of  American  seamen  in 
foreign  countries,  etc.,  you  are  asting  $47,979.73  for  the  fiscal  year 
1920. 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  an  appropriation  in  1920  of  $135,000, 
and  we  have  estimated  expenditures  already  of  $221,335.03.  Claims 
to  the  amount  of  $2,883.47  w«re  certified  as  appears  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment 286,  and  claims  to  the  amount  of  $45,096.25  have  been  incurred 
since.  The  expense  for  this  purpose  last  year  increased  by  $38,916; 
$70,700  in  1917:  $116,000  in  1918;  $133,000  in  1919,  and  about 
$221,000  in  1920.  That  average  has  kept  up  at  about  that  percent- 
age. The  reason  for  that  is  the  great  increase  of  our  merchant 
marine  from  about  1,000,000  tons  in  1911  or  1912,  to  what  the  Ship- 
ping Board  says  is  15,000,000  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  has 
increased  from  about  2,400  in  1914  to  about  5,900  in  1920,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  of  service  to  be  rendered  in  connection  with 
casualties  at  sea,  and  the  destitute  and  the  other  kinds  of  seamen 
entitled  to  relief.  The  relief  has  to  be  extended.  The  consulis  have 
no  option  under  the  law  except  to  ascertain  the  fact  that  the  cost  is 
one  that  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  law.  Our  supervision  over 
that  is  as  close  as  we  find  it  possible  to  exercise.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  a  perfectly  just  item. 
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t*he  Chairman.  If  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  increase  in  our  tonnage 
in  the  American  merchant  marine,  your  appropriation  for  the  current 
jear  will  be  insufficient,  and  your  estimate  for  1922  will  be  insufficient. 

Mr.  Cabr.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  underestimated  rather  than  over- 
estimated, and  we  hav^  done  that  on  the  theory  that  we  could  not 
(luitc  gauge  these  expenditures,  and  we  prefer  to  be  imder  rather 
tnan  over. 

The  Chairman.  These  claims  have  been  paid,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Carr.  My  understanding  is  that  they  have  not  been  paid. 
These  are  settled  accounts  that  have  been  certified. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  seaman  abroad  wants  to  come  home,  and 
you  provide  his  transportation,  do  you  not  have  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Carr.  We  can  send  the  seaman  home  on  anjr  vessel  from  a 
foreign  port,  and  the  master  of  the  vessel  will  be  given  a  warrant 
to  roUect  his  money  from  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury. 
He  is  bound  to  carry  the  seaman.  If  you  will  examine  the  items  m 
this  document,  you  will  notice  that  practicaUy  all  of  these  amounts 
are  due' steamship  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  spent  all  of  your  $135,000? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  sir;  wc  spent  all  of  that  and  we  nave  a  deficiency 
here  for  $86,000.  We  have  asked  here  for  $45,906.26.  That  is  the 
amount  we  are  in  shape  to  ask  for  at  the  present  moment,  but  we 
will  have  to  come  bacK  to  vou  for  more. 


Monday,  January  17,  1921. 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

BUREAU   OF   PRINTING   AND   ENGRAVING. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  S.  BBOUGHTON,  GOMMISSIONEB 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT,  ABTD  MB.  JAMES  L.  WILMETH,  DIBEG- 
TOB  BTJBEAU  OF  ENGBAVING  AND  FEINTING. 

DISTINCTIVE   PAPER 

The  Chairb£AN.  You  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  appropriation? 

Mr.  Brouohton.  Yes,  sir.  We  want,  first,  to  present  the  Treas- 
ury's apologies  for  an  inadvertence  which  we  just  caught  to-day;  it 
will  be  corrected  before  the  afternoon  is  over.  The  current  law 
authorizes  the  purchase  of  129,000,000  sheets  of  distinctive  paper  in 
order  that  the  JBureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  may  deliver  123,- 
250,000  sheets.  That  is  the  currency,  which  is  a  charge  against  the 
Treasury.  Under  the  bureau's  appropriations  there  is  authority  to 
deliver  that  123,250,000  sheets.  The  estimate  last  year  and  the 
appropriation  were  based  on  the  then  existing  prices,  which  advanced 
quite  materially  for  this  year;  the  prices  advanced  from  $5,190  per 
million  sheets  to  $6,046.87  per  million  sheets.  So  we  have  not 
enough  money  to  buy  the  129,000,000  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  20  per  cent. 

\&r.  Broughton.  Not  quite  20  per  cent;  it  is  about  16  or  17  per 
cent. 
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The  Chairman.  Soyou  can  not  buy  129,000,000  sheets? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  can  buy  only  about  111,000,000,  and  to  buy 
129,000,000  sheets  we  will  reqmre  an  additional  appropriation  of 
S110,536.87.  That  is  the  additional  amount  required  to  buy  the 
paper  authorized.  The  condition  of  the  currency  has  been  so  bad 
that  the  Director,  in  cooperation  with  the  Treasury,  has  speeded  up 

Eroduction  to  such  an  extent  that  up  to  about  the  13th  of  January 
e  had  delivered  66,000,000  sheets  of  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
year;  he  is  now  able  to  deliver  500,000  sheets  daily;  from  that  date 
there  are  140  working  days  to  June  30,  which  would  indicate  that 
to  June  30  he  could  deliver  70,000,000  additional  sheets,  which  would 
maj^e  a  total  for  the  year  of  136,000,000  sheets.  When  this  estimate 
was  made  up  it  should  have  been  accompanied  by  an  estimate  from 
the  Director  for  the  cost  of  the  additional  printing  from  123,250,000 
sheets  to  136,000,000  sheets,  which  the  Secretary  wishes  for  this 
year. 

Through  somebody's  fault  the  bureau  was  not  directed  until  to-day 
to  do  it,  and  that  estimate  is  on  the  way  up  here  now.  It  is  simply 
the  formal  estimate.  So  far  as  Mr.  Wilmeth  is  concerned,  it  is  ms 
estimate  of  what  it  will  cost  to  bring  the  production  from  123,350,000 
up  to  136,000,000.  Now,  the  language  m  which  we  have  submitted 
the  estimate  for  distinctive  paper  is  to  procure  136,000,000  sheets  to 
enable  the  bureau  to  deliver  129,000,000  sheets.  We  wish  that 
129,000,000  sheets  changed  to  136,000,000  sheets,  without  any  allow- 
ance for  spoilage,  etc.  We  will  care  for  that  from  the  reserve  stock, 
and  will  not  ask  for  5  per  cent  on  that  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  cost  of  this  paper?     Is  it  still  up? 

Mr.  Broughton.  This  is  for  the  current  year,  and  our  contract  was 
not  let  when  the  estimate  was  made  or  when  the  appropriation  was 
made. 

The  Chairman.  Have  prices  been  coming  down  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Not  yet.  We  do  not  know  what,  they  will  be 
next  year.     We  are  buying  now  under  established  contract. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  the  price  went  up  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Broughton.  About  16^  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  come  down  any? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  not  had  any  estimates 
for  next  year.     This  is  for  the  current  year's  business. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  going  to  buy  more  paper  now,  could  you 
not  advertise  for  bids  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir;  we  have  a  contract  for  this  year's  supply. 

The  Chairman.  You  contracted  for  129,000,000  sheets? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  contracted  for  such  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. After  we  advertise  for  next  year  I  hope  we  will  have  a  material 
reduction,  but  we  can  not  have  any  reduction  until  June  30. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  force  down 
there  again  ?  ^ 

Mr.  iiROUGHTON.  No,  sir;  because  he  is  producing  at  the  rate  of 
136,000,000  sheets  a  year  now. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  This  is  to  cover  additional  sheets. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  the  number  of  sheets  that  you  use  down  there  in  the 
Treasury  Department  almost  entirely  optional  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  ? 
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Mr.  Broughton,  It  is  within  the  limits  provided  by  the  appro- 
priation. The  appropriation  this  year  authorizes  ns  to  bu^ 
129,000,000  sheets.  We  got  the  appropriation  based  on  oui*  esti- 
mate, but  our  estimate  was  based  on  last  year's  cost,  and  this  year 
the  cost  has  increased  so  that  we  can  only  buy  111,000,000  sheets 
^th  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  the  number  of  sheets  that  you  get  down  there  at 
the  Treasury  Department  have  anything  to  do  with  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  reserve  banks  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  repay  work..  The  Federal 
reserve  notes  are  repay  work. 

Mr.  Slemp.  This  is  simply  to  replace  old  money  ? 

•Mr.  Broughton.  This  replaces  United  States  notes,  silver  certi- 
ficates. Federal  reserve  bank  notes,  and  National  bank  notesi: 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  is  just  to  replace  them  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  it  were  decided  to  curtail  the  amount,  it  could  be 
reduced  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  You  could  reduce  it,  but  you  would  have  the 
currency  in  even  worse  condition. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  could  use  the  old  money  longer  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  and  we  are  now  using  it  away  beyond  the 
length  of  time  it  should  be  used.  It  is  in  a  wretched  condition  gen- 
eraUy,  all  over  the  country. 

THe  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  it  will  take  $110,536.85 

Mr.  Broughton  (interposing).  To  purchase  129,000,000  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  wiU  need  about  $42,000  additional  to 
purchase  up  to  136,000,000  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  7,000,000  sheets. 

Mr.  Broitghton.  Yes,  sir,  7,000,000  sheets  additional. 

The  Chairman..  You  state  in  your  estimates — 

From  July  1  to  December  31,  1920,  there  was  issued  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  PrintLng  65,000,000  sheets  of  paper.  For  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  will  require  600,000  sheets 
per  day,  or  90,000,000  sheets  for  the  150  worldng  days,  making  a  total  consumption 
daring  the  year  of  155,000,000  sheets. 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  am  very  much  embarrassed  about  that  and 
I  will  ask  you  to  ignore  it.  We  issue  paper  to  the  bureau  in  advance 
of  delivenes  and  this  is  necessary.  The  bureau  proposes  to  deUver 
136,000,000  sheets  and  we  will  issue  only  the  amount  of  ]>aper  necos- 
sarv  to  make  the  deliveries  authorized.     That  statement  is  mcorrect. 

I'he  Chairman.  The  statement  following  that  is  what  struck  me: 

With  the  approaching  completion  of  work  on  Liberty  bonds  the  capacity  of  the 
bureau  for  printing  notes  will  be  increased  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year.  On 
July  1,  1920,  there  were  32,000,000  sheets  on  hand. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  are  dropping  off  on  one  class  of 
work  and  in  order  to  keep  those  people  employra  you  are  putting  on 
oth^*  work. 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  bureau  is  delivering  500,000  sheets  per  day 
and  they  can  keep  that  up  until  June  30.  The  increase  in  the 
bureau's  deliveries  can  be  thrown  into  Federal  Reserve  notes,  which 
in  repny"  work,  and  the  board  is  pushing  them  to  the  limit  to  build 
up  their  reserves. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  buying  this  year  the  same  kind  of  paper? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Made  of  cotton  instead  of  linen? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  saw  Mr.  Crane  within  a  week,  and  he  said  that 
they  had  an  intimation  from  Belfast  that  the  situation  might  mate- 
riallv  improve  within  a  few  months,  but*  that  he  had  nothing  definite. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  often  wondered  why  flax  straw  is  not  used 
in  this  country  more  than  it  is. 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  costs  so  much  to  handle  it  and  to  get  it  in 
shape.  The  Agricultural  Department  conducted  experiments  for  a 
couple  of  years  with  the  idea  of  turning  flax  directly  into  paper. 
In  cooperation  with  the  contractor  and  the  Treasury  Department 
they  worked  on  it,  but  the  results  were  negative,  so  far  as  producing 
a  fine  quality  of  paper  was  concerned.  It  made  a  strong  paper, 
and  they  are  still  nopeful  that  they  may  be  able  to  do  something 
with  it,  out  they  have  not  done  so  yet. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  computation  is  correct,  unless  you  are 
given  something  to  pay  for  the  paper  which  you  ^dll  use  up  to 
129,000,000  sheets,  wnich  you  say  would  cost  $110,000,  \ou  will  be 
out  of  paper  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  and  our  balance  will  be  away  down  to 
where  there  will  be  danger.  Four  or  five  times  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  our  balance  has  gotten  down  too  low.  After  receipt 
the  paper  ought  to  be  aged  a  few  weeks  before  it  is  used  in  the  bureau. 
Our  balance  to-day  is  13,000,000  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  million  sheets  did  you  have  for  last 
year? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  it  was  about  190,000,000 
sheets,  including  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  more  for  paper  this  year  than  you 
paid  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  are  paying  more  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  last  year? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Paper  was  37i  cents.  The  cost  per  1,000\000 
sheets  last  year  was  S5,190. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  per  1,000,000  sheets. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  this  year? 

Mr.  Broughton.  $6, 046.  87^. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  the  banks  aroimd  the  country  write  you  about  the 
condition  of  the  currency  now  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  that  the  way  you  get  your  information  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  and  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  the  Subtreasuries,  the  Treasiu-er^s  Office,  und  the  Comp- 
troller's Office.  That  situation  has  been  chronic  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  but  the  bureau  had  such  a  tremendous  war-printing 
pro-am  that  they  could  not  take  on  additional  currency  work. 

Mr,  Slemp.  It  has  been  due  to  a  lack  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  short  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  paper  currency  for  years.    Then,  there  are  so  many  more 
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notes  in  circulation  than  there  used  to  be.    The  number  of  one 
dollar  notes  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  notice  that  the  two-dollar  notes  are  coming  into 
circulation. 
Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  people  do  not  Uke  them. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  milhon  sheets  are  you  now  using  per 
month  1 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  are  using  something  less  than   11,000,000 
sheets. 

The  Chairman,  129,000,000  sheets   a  year  would  be  less   than 
11,009,000  sheets  per  month 
Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  using  that  amount,  or  more  ? 
Mr.  Broughton.  We  are  issuing  to  the  bureau  now  on  account  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  500,000  slxeets  per  day  for  six 
days  in  the  week,  or  3,000,000  sheets  per  week. 
The  Chairman.  That  would  be  12,000,000  per  month. 
Mr.  Broughton.  A  little  bit  over. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  supplying  the  demand,  are  you  not  ? 
Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir;  and  we  are  delivering  currency  to  the 
Treasurer  and  he  is  immediately  paying  it  out.     We  have  no  reserve, 
and  the  currency  throughout  the  coimtry  is  in  a  perfectly  wretchedly 
condition. 

The  Chairman.  It  wUl  continue  to  be  in  that  condition  as  long  as 
you  continue  to  use  this  kind  of  paper. 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  will,  in  large  measure.    As  was  stated   the 
other  day,  the  Federal  reserve  bank  in  New  York  is  putting  out 
10  per  cent  in  new  currency,  and  of  the  90  per  eent  of  old  currency 
that  they  are  puttij^  out  50  per  cent  ought  tp  be  destroyed. 
The  C^iRMAN.  The  Federal  reserve  notes  are  reimbursable  ? 
Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLMETH.  It  IS  for  Federal  reserve  notes,  and  not  for  Federal 

reserve  bank  currency  ones  and  twos.     It  is  for  fives,  tens,  and 

twenties,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  not  that  made  reimbursable  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  Federal  reserve  bank  currency  was  put  on  a 

par  with  national-bank  currency,  and  the  law  in  that  regard  has 

never  been  changed.    Moreover,  the   Federal  reserve   bank   notes 

issued  replace  the  silver  certificates  retired,  and  the  isues  really  are 

for  Government  account.     When  the  estimates  were  put  in  for  this 

year  on  the  basis  of  123,250,000  delivered  sheets  total,  the  total 

number  of  Federal  reserve  bank  notes  was  estimated  at  31,000,000 

sheets,  but  the  orders  that  the  comptroller  has  placed  this  year  are 

for  53,000,000  sheets.     There  is  an  increase  of    22,000,000    sheets 

there,  but  of  course  we  do  not  propose  to  furnish  all  that  money. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  to   furnish    Federal    reserve 

currengr  * 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  can  not  tell  you  without  a  little  computation. 
It  costs  no  more  than  to  furnish  United  States  notes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  amount  is  so'much  larger. 

Mr.  Wn-METH.  No ;  United  States  currency  is  larger  in  volume  than 
the  Federal  reserve  bank  currency. 
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Mr.  Broughton.  I  should  say,  roughly,  that  36  per  cent  of  the 
currency  cost  would  be  charged  against  the  Federal  reserve  currency. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  amount  to  in  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  would  be  considerable. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  around  $300,000? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  printing  would  be  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  printing  is  twice  or  three  times  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  cost  to  print  this  currency  wotdd 
amount  to  $700,000  or  $800,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  The  estimates  covering  the  bureau's  cost  for  print- 
ing this  additional  amoimt  have  not  arrived  as  yet,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  committee,  but  is  on  its  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  do  not  give  you  any  increase  in  your 
authorization  of  the  number  of  sheets,  you  do  not  need  any  more 
money  for  printing? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  The  bureau  has  enough  money  to  print  and  de- 
liver the  number  of  sheets  authorized  ^r  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  to  print  these 
7,000,000  sheets  ? 

Mr.  WiLMfiTH.  We  are  asking  for  compensation  $193,800. 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  is  9,000,000  sheets.  It  is  the  difference 
between  129,000,000  and  136,000,000  sheets. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  For  material  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  we  will 
require  $112,837.50;  for  plate  printing  $44,625,  maldng  a  total  of 
$351,262.50. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  to  print  how  many  sheets?    . 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Thirteen  million  sheets. 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  department's  estimate  for  next  year  was 
for  200,000,000  sheets,  and  the  House  bill  provides  for  150,000,000 
sheets.  That  is  a  little  more  than  the  program  we  wish  to  adopt 
this  year  of  136,000,000  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  authority  was  given  you  to  print  the 
full  129,000,000  sheets,  and  no  authority  was  given  to  purchase  any 
addition  to  that  amount  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  then  how  much 
would  you  need  for  printmg  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  I  think  we  would  need  approximately  one-half  of 
this  amount.  We  are  not  in  a  deficiency  on  the  123,000,000  sheet^s 
as  stated  a  moment  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  this  is  to  pay  for  more  paper* 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  No;  to  meet  the  cost  of  printing  and  delivering 
the  number  of  sheets  estimated  for  above,  the  present  authorization 
of  123,000,000  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  deficiency  because  of  the  increase 
in  cost. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Because  of  the  additional  work. 
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Monday,  January  17,  1921. 

conting-bnt  expenses. 
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• 

FREIGHT^  TELEGRAPH,  AND  TELSFBONE  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  S5,000  for  freight,  expressage, 
telegraph  and  telephone  service,  under  contingent  expensas,  Treasury 
Department. 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  balance  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  At  the  present  rate  of  expenditure,  we  find  that  our 
expenditures  to  the  end  of  the  year  will  total  $20,094.65. 

telephones. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  increase  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  It  is  caused  mainly  by  the  telephone  charge,  or  the 
excess  telephone  charge.  For  instance,  on  the  department's  switch- 
board alone  the  telepnone  company  has  raised  us  to  $1,200.  The 
rental  of  the  switchboard  in  1920  was  $24  per  annum,  and  now  it  is 
$1 ,200.  The  rental  equipment  charges  have  increased  from  $7,542.75 
in  1 920  to  $9,853.50  for  the  present  tiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  telephone  charge? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir.  But  it  does  not  include  the  rental  of  phones, 
their  transfers  and  installation,  and  the  charges  for  local  ana  inter- 
departmental messages,  nor  toll  calls. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  for  all  the  telephone  service  in  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  Treasury  Department  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  It  is  not  for  the  War  Risk  Bureau  in  the  Arlington 
Building,  which  has  a  separate  automatic  switchboard. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Public  Health  Service  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  It  is  not  for  the  Public  Health  Service,  except  the 
a<lxninistrative  office  in  the  Butler  Building,  nor  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau,  nor  the  offices  paid  from  Expense  of  Loans,  such  as 
Loans  and  Currency  and  the  Register  of  the  'iVeasury,  nor  the  Farm 
Loan  and  Federal  Reserve  Boards,  the  Supervising  Architect,  and 
War  Finance  Corporation,  all  of  which  have  separate  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  It  covers  all  the  rest  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  all  paid  out  of  this. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  the  annual  charge  at  $9,853.50? 
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Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir,  for  rental  of  equipment,  such  as  the  board, 
tie  lines,  etc.,  but  not  phone  rentals  or  message  charges.  The  com- 
plete telephone  bill  to  November  30  was  $6,720.37.  That  was  to  the 
end  of  November,  and  at  that  rate  we  would  require  S9,450  additional 
to  pull  us  through  the  year. 

The  telegrams  for  the  department  are  also  paid  out  of  this  fund, 
and  the  telegraph  bills  up  to  October  31,  1920,  totaled  $1,005.70. 
At  that  rate  an  additional  $2,000  will  be  required  to  carry  us  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  item  ol  freight,  expressage,  and  drayage 
to  December  31,  1920,  was  $168.58,  and  considering  contii^encies, 
such  as  moving  of  offices,  etc.,  we  estimate  it  will  reqmre  at  least,  $750 
additional  under  this  heading.  These  items  of  f  reignt,  expressage,  and 
dravage,  $750 ;  telegrams,  $2,000 ;  and  telephones,  $9,450,  total  $12,200, 
adaed  to  the  amount  expended  to  date  for  these  purposes,  $7,894.65, 
makes  an  aggregate  of  $20,091.65.  The  appropriation  is  $15,000, 
and  the  deficiency,  therefore,  would  be  $5,004.65. 

INSTALLATION  AND  EXTENSIONS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  here  of  118  miles  extension 
line  costing  in  1920,  $4,956,  and  in  1921,  $5,664.  What  is  that 
extension  line  ? 

Mr.  Hair^  Outside  buildings  of  the  Treasiuy  Department  have 
telephones  connected  with  the  Treasurjir  switcnboard,  and  we  are 
required  to  pay  milage  charges  on  the  Imes.  Sometimes  it  is  not  a 
direct  line,  and  goes  in  a  roimdabout  way  so  that  it  will  be  half  a 
mihB  lietween  the  places,  or  it  iSHy  be  v  mile  and  a  half.  This  mile- 
age has  become  a  heavy  charge  since  the  Treasury  Department  has 
had  to  use  so  many  outside  buildings.  This  makes  the  item  of 
mileage  excessively  heavy.     At  one  time  we  had  very  little  of  that. 

TTie  Chairman.  That  is  where  they  get  most  of  the  money  out  of 
the  Ti-easury  Department  Service  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  The  mileage  charge  is  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  just  a  rental  charge  for  the  switchboard  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  hire  your  own  operators  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

INSTALLATION  OF  SWITCHBOARD. 

The  Chairman.  They  own  the  switchboard? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  property  of  the  company.  I  under- 
stand that  it  cost  about  $15,000.     It  is  a  ten-position  board. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  installed  ? 

Mr.  Jemison.  It  was  a  six-position  board  originally  and  four  more 
positions  were  added  to  it  tnis  past  year.  This  board  has  been  in 
its  present  location  for  several  years. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  how  much  of  this  you  have  expended 
to  date  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  This  statement  gives  you  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  your  expenditures? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  To  December  31,  1920,  you  had  expended  $168.78 
for  freight,  expressage,  and  drayage;  to  October  31  you  had  expended 
$1,005.70  for  lelegraans,  and  to  November  30  you  had  expended 
$6,720.37  for  telephone  service,  or  a  total  of  $7,894.65. 

Mr.  Marks.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $15,000? 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  all  of  these  items  to  the  end  of  December, 
would  approximate  that  amount  of  $9,744. 

Mr.  Marks.  Yes,  sir;  very  close  to  $10,000. 

The  Chairb(an.  You  may  insert  in  the  record  this  statement 
covering  the  telephone  service. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Tabls  9. — Comparative  staUmerU  of  telephone  charges  agairist  the  appropriation  ^'Con- 
tingent expenses  J  Treasury  Department^  freight,  telegrams,  etc.,  for  the  years  1920 
and  1921. 


RentaJ  of  switchboard,  Treasury  Building per  annum. 

Rental  of  switchboard,  Butlei*  Buildbig do. . . 

Rental  of  1  trunk  and  50  messages,  Treasury  BuildJns do . . . 

Rental  of  1  trunk  and  50  messages,  Butler  Building. do. . . 

Rental  of  29  trunk  lines do. . . 

Rental  of  34  trunk  lines. do . . . 

Proportionate  charge  on  8  tie  lines  to  Capitol do . . . 

10  tie  lines  to  interdepartmental  switchboard.  Treasury  Building do. . . 

1  tt<^  Line  to  interdepartmental  switchboard.  Butler  Building do. . . 

Hair  charge  tie  line  to  White  Hou.se,  Treasury  Bulldmg do. .. 

I  tie  line  Itom  Treasury  Building  to  Post  Office  Department do. . . 

1  tie  line  from  Treasury  Building  to  Bureau  Engraving  and  Printing do. . . 

2  lie  lines  from  Treasury  Building  to  Navy  Department do. . . 

2  tie  liJlcA  ft>om  Treasury  Building  to  Civil  Service  Commission do. . . 

J  t ie  lines  from  Treasury  Building  to  Agricultural  Deoartment do. . . 

A  tie  lines  from  Treasury  Building  to  State,  War,  and  Navy do. . . 

1  ti«  lie  l5rom  Treasury  Building  to  Commerce  Department do. . . 

1  tie  line  from  Treasury  Building  to  Department  of  Labor do. . . 

2  tie  lines  from  Treasury  Building  to  Department  of  I  abor do. . . 

1  ^ie  line  from  Treasury  Building  to  Government  Printing  Office do. . . 

2  tie  lines  from  Treasury  Building  to  War  Department do. . . 

I  ti^  line  from  Treasury  Building  to  State  Department do 

1  Tic  line  from  Treasury  Building  to  Butler  Building do. . . 

J  t  te  Unas  i^om  Treasury  Building  to  Butler  Building do. . . . 

lis  miies  of  extension  line do 


Total  annual  charge , 

1  astallation  charge,  each  phone 

Transfer  charge,  same  building,  each  phone 

Transfer  charge^  one  building  to  anotner,  each  phone , 

Rental  on  terminal  phones,  per  annum,  each 

Rental  on  extension  phones,  per  annum,  each 

1  nt^rdepartmental  messages,  each 

I>3obJ  messages: 

First  50,  each  4^  cents t2.25 

f^eoond  50,  each  4  cents 2.00 

Third  5^  each  3|  cents .-. 1.75 

Fourth  W,  each  3  cents 1.50 

Fifth  50,  each  2}  cents 1.25 


First  100,  each  5  cents 5.00 

Thereafter  flrat  50,  each  4i  cents 2.25 

Thereafter  second  50,  each  I  cents 2.00 

~        '      third  50,  each  3J  cents 1.75 


Additional  local  messages. 


1920 


$24.00 
24.00 
42.00 
42.00 

606.00 


10.50 

240.00 

24.00 

26.25 

42.00 

84.00 

126.00 

147.00 

126.00 

189.00 

63.00 

63.00 


73.50 
126.00 

63.00 

115.50 

231.00 

4,956.00 


7,642.75 
3.50 
3.00 
3.50 
6.00 
4.80 
.02 


8.75 


.02 


1921 


$1,200.00 
36.00 
48.00 
48.00 


816.00 

19.50 

240.00 

24.00 

30.00 

48.00 

96.00 

144.00 

168.00 

144.00 

216.00 

72.00 


144.00 
84.00 

144.00 
72.00 

132.00 

264.00 
5,664.00 


9,853  50 
3.50 
3.0O 
3.50 
6.00 
6.0O 
.02 


11.  OO 
.03 


Mr.  Marks.  I  might  say  that  these  telephone  rates  were  advanced 
\>j  aothority  of  the  Pubuc  Utilities  Commission. 

Mr.  Jacques.  Those  rates  are  rates  approved  by  the  Public  Utili- 
t  ies  Commission.  We  can  not  get  better  rates  than  the  commission 
A.pprove. 
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PURCHASE   OF  FILE   HOLDERS  AND   CASES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  a  deficiency  of  $6,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  file  holders  and  file  cases  for  use  of  the  accounting  ofiicers 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Marks.  At  tne  commencement  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the 

Secretary  allotted  the  appropriation  of  $12,000  granted  by  Congress 

for  the  present  year,  dividmg  it  into  $6,000  for  the  accounting  officers, 

embracm^  the  comptroller  and  the  six  auditors  except  the  Auditor  for 

the  Post  Office  Department,  and  $6,000  for  the  rest  of  the  department. 

Of  the  amount  allotted  to  the  comptroller  and  the  auditing  offices, 

$5,922.57  has  been  expended,  leaving  a  balance  of  $77.43,  and  of  the 

amount  allotted  to  the  rest  of  the  department,  $6,000,  $3,001.84  has 

been  expended,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,998.16.     Now,  to  explain 

that  deficit,  I  have  a  memorandum  from  the  Comptroller  oi  the 

Treasury  as  follows: 

Januabt  17, 192  j. 
Memorandum  for  Chief  Clerk,  Treagury  Department. 

Relative  to  the  department's  request  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  under  "Con- 
tingent expenses,  Treasiiry  Department,  file  holders  and  cases,  1921/'  which  includes 
an  estimate  of  $6^000  lor  the  auditing  offices  of  the  department,  you  are  informed 
that  the  need  of  Woodruff  file  boxes  for  papers  of  account  and  durable  pasteboard 
boxes  for  handling  and  filing  disbiumng  pfficers'  paid  checks  is  acute  at  tne  present 
time. 

The  needs  for  filing  boxes,  filing  cases,  and  check  boxes  are  greatest  in  the  office 
of  Auditor  for  the  mu*  Department,  who  estimates  a  quantity  costing  $3,606.36  as 
the  minimum  requirement  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  vear.  In  addition  to  this 
estimate  there  is  a  crying  need  for  wooden  file  boxes  for  the  preservation  of  foreign- 
service  and  similar  papers  of  account  which  would  exceed  twice  over  the  entire  appro- 
priation of  $6,000  now  being  asked  for  aU  auditing  offices.  It  is  to  be  recaUed  mat  a 
poor  quality  of  white  paper  was  in  use  during  the  World  War,  and  the  quality  secured 
for  foreign-service  accounts  was  particularly  poor. 

The  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Department  nas  a  crying  need  at  all  times  for  durable 
pasteboard  boxes  in  which  to  handle  and  file  the  large  number  of  checks  flowing 
into  that  office  from  the  activities  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  and  similar  estab- 
lishments. He  estimates  inunediate  needs  at  $2,491.80,  but  his  requirement  for  check 
boxes  is  a  standing  one.  This  mechanical  aid  is  vital  to  the  orderly  progress  of  his 
office,  and  because  of  the  lack  of  such  facilities  difficulty  is  now  being  experienced 
in  securing  reports  for  other  branches  of  the  service  on  check  payments  incident  to 
settlements  which  must  be  secured  by  indemnity  bonds. 

The  needs  of  other  auditing  offices,  while  not  so  acute,  are  pressing  in  the  matter 
of  file  holders  and  cases,  ana  in  view  of  the  situation  tne  request  for  a  deficiency 
appropriation  of  $6,000  is  earnestly  recommended. 

W.  W.  Warwick,  Comptroller. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  can  get  along  with   the 
appropriation  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Mabks.  For  the  rest  of  the  department,  but  we  can  not  get 
along  and  supply  the  needs  of  the  Comptroller's  Office  and  the  Audi- 
tor's offices,  particularly  the  office  of  Auditor  for  the  War  Department 
and  Auditor  for  hte  Treasury  Department.  The  Auditor  for  the 
Treasury  Department  handles  the  cnecks  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bureau  and  checks  for  all  registered  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Th^ 
Auditor  for  the  War  Department  has  custody  of  all  Army  disbursing 
accoimts  which,  during  the  war  emergency,  were  handlea  on  paper  o| 
inferior  quality,  easily  susceptible  of  mutilation  by  the  constant  refers 
ences  required  to  be  made  to  the  papers.  Suitable  file  boxes  afforcj 
the  only  protection  possible.  In  addition,  this  auditor,  as  all  others 
is  reqmred  to  handle  and  file  all  paid  checks  of  disbursing  account^ 
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rendered  in  the  usual  course.  We  gave  them  half  of  the  appropriation 
and  they  have  spent  their  half,  and  they  need  more.  We  have  barely 
sufficient  to  pull  through  and  it  is  only  by  riffid  economy  in  the  rest 
of  the  department  we  can  get  along  with  the  oalance  remaining. 

Mr.  Haib.  Then  they  have,  all  the  papers  to  file. 

The  CHArBMAN.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  file  boxes  ? 

Mr.  Haib.  Pasteboard  boxes  for  checlgs  and  wooden  boxes  for 
vouchers  of  accoimt. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  box  that  you  work  with  everv  dav  ? 

Mr.  Haib.  The  Woodruff  file  boxes  are  the  wooden  kina.  dheck 
boxes  are  made  of  reinforced  pasteboard. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  did  you  say  you  needed  for  the  Auditor 
for  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Haib.  About  $3,600  for  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department 
and  about  $2,500  for  the  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Department, 
making  $6,000  just  for  the  two  auditors.  Then  the  other  auditors 
should  be  considered,  but  we  have  asked  for  less  than  the  actual 
requirements. 

PURCHASE  OF   FUEL   AND  BNGINB-ROOM   SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  Then  for  purchase  of  coal,  wood,  engine  oils  and 
grease,  grates,  grate  baskets  and  fixturc^s,  blowers,  coal  hods,  coal 
shovels,  pokers,  and  tongs,  you  are  asking  $16,000.  We  gave  you 
just  exactly  what  you  asked  for. 

increase  in  cost  of  coal. 

Mr.  Marks.  That  is  true.  The  price  of  the  coal  handled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  fluctuates.  We  have  to  pay  according  to  the  locality 
from  which  the  coal  is  shipped.  It  averaged  last  year  aroimd  $7  a 
ton.    This  year  it  is  averaging  $10. 

The  Chairman.  Bituminous  coal  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Bituminous  coal.  We  bought  in  1920,  4,361  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  and  150  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  making  a  total  of 
4,516  tons,  for  which  we  paid  $25,580.87.  The  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation of  $26,000  was  for  the  other  articles  mentioned  in  the 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  paying  more  for  coal  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  This  year  the  last  price  was  $9.60.  It  has  been  up  as 
high  as  $10.60.  We  figure  the  average  price  at  about  $10,  ana  30 
cents  for  storage,  making  the  average  price  $10.30.  That  makes  prac- 
tically 50  per  cent  more  that  the  coal  is  costing  this  year  as  compared 
with  last  year. 

Mr.  Hair.  We  have  been  informed  by  the  engineer  that  the  quality 
of  the  coal  is  not  asgood  as  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  take  about  $12,000  more  because  of  the 
increased  price  ? 

Mr.  Hair.  The  increased  price  and  some  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  coal. 

The  Chairman,  I  know,  but  this  winter  has  not  been  as  severe  as 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  Hair.  That  is  true,  but  the  engineer  said  that  he  was 
really  using  more  coal  per  day  now  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
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Mr.  Marks.  The  ash  is  running  up  to  about  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  not  crowding  his  boilers  and  are  not  the  men 
in  the  office  throwing  up  the  windows  ? 

Mr.  Hair.  Not  very  much.  .  Take  the  moderate  days,  they  just 
keep  banked  fires;  that  is  all  they  keep. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  only  had  mild  days  this  fall  and  winter. 

Mr.  Marks.  We  have  recently  opposed  the  throwing  up  of  the 
windows  in  the  Arlington  Building. 

The  Chairman.  You  heat  the  Arlington  Building  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  We  have  a  separate  fund  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  just  for  the  TreasuryBuilding  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  The  Treasury  Building,  the  Winder  Building,  the 
Grand  Anny  Building,  the  Grraham  Buuding  and  the  Butler  Building. 

The  Chairman.  Hfow  about  the  Annex? 

Mr.  Marks.  That  makes  4,025  tons.  We  heat  the  Annex  also. 
They  have  a  separate  fimd  but  we  actually  heat  the  Annex  from  our 
boilers  and  this  appropriation  is  reimbursed. 

Mr.  Hair.  We  do  not  include  the  price  of  the  coal  in  this  item. 

Mr.  Marks.  We  use  anthracite  to  supply  the  Cox  Building,  the 
cabinet  shop,  the  garage,  and  the  stables. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  anthracite  coal  ? 

Mr.  Marks.  Only  160  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  used  for? 

Mr.  Marks.  They  have  coal  stoves  there,  just  ordinary  stoves  in 
the  cabinet  shop  and  the  stable  and  hard  coal  is  used  at  the  Cox 
Buildinff  and  garage. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rest  of  this  appropriation  for? 

Mr.  Hair.  We  estimate  that  it  will  take  about  five  cords  of  wood 
that  they  use  for  kindling,  $75.  Engine  oils,  grates,  shovels,  etc., 
for  the  year  will  amount  to  about  $700. 

Mr.  Marks.  We  have  already  spent  $342.24  for  these  items,  and 
we  estimate  for  engine  oils,  etc.,  $350,  which  with  the  wood,  $75, 
amoimts  to  $767.24. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year? 

Mr.  Hair.  There  has  been  no  payment  made  to  the  Government 
Fuel  Yard.     The  bills  are  just  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  tell  vmat  your  balance  really  is? 

Mr.  Hair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  estimate  is  made  up  more  on  the  increased 
cost  of  the  coal  than  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Hair.  Yes,  sir.  It  had  to  be  estimated  on  the  niunber  of 
tons  used  last  year  with  the  probably  same  severe  winter  and  about 
50  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal.  Again  the  coal  supplied  has 
been  of  poor  quality  and  more  is  required  for  this  reason.  If  we  could 
have  estimated  for  this  deficiency  two  or  three  months  from  now  we 
could  have  a  better  idea  about  the  amount  of  money  we  need,  but  at 
this  time  that  seems  to  be  the  least  that  we  can  get  along  with. 

Mr.  Marks.  Here  is  an  analysis  of  our  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  can  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Marks  follows:) 
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January  8, 1921. 

Conting^t  expenses,  Treasury  Department,  fuel,  etc.,  1921,  $16,000. 

The  estimated  number  of  tons  of  coal  to  be  used  at  the  different  Treasury  Depart- 
ment buildings  and  paid  from  this  appropriation,  based  on  the  number  of  tons  used 
last  year  and  used  this  fiscal  year  to  date  are  as  follows: 

BrruHiNous  coal. 

t6iis. 

Treasurv  Building 3, 000 

Winder'Building 450 

G.  A.  R.  HaU , 250 

Graham  Building 150 

Butl^  Building 175 

Total 4,025,  at  |10. 30=$41, 450. 00 

ANTHRACrrE  COAL. 

Tons. 

Cox  Building 75 

Cabinet  shop 5 

Garage 50 

Stables 30 

Total 160,  at  112. 50=  43,450.00 

Tjcbb  600  tons  estimated  for  Annex  No.  1 ,  at  $10.30 6, 180. 00 

37, 270. 00 

5  cords  of  wood,  at  $15 $75. 00 

Engine  oils,  grates,  shovels,  etc.,  to  Dec.  31,  1920 342. 24 

F>timated  amount  for  engine  oils,  etc.,  to  June  30,  1921 «...  350. 00 

767.24 

Total  needed  for  this  appropriation 38, 037. 24 

Amount  of  original  appropriation 22, 000. 00 


> 


Additional  amount  needed 16, 037. 24 

PURCHASE  OF  GAS  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

The  Chairman.  For  purchase  of  gas,  electric  current  for  lightin? 
and  power  purposes,  and  so  forth,  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  of 
$2,000.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $24,000.  Has  there  been 
anv  increase  in  the  rates  ? 

INCREASE  IN  RATES  FOR  ELECTRICITY. 

Mr.  Hair.  There  have  been  two  increases  in  the  price  of  electric 
current,  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Marks.  The  charge  for  gas  is  fixed  by  law;  that  can  not  be 
changed. 

Mr.  Hair.  That  is  only  a  small  item.  The  electric  current  con- 
stitutes practically  aU  the  expense.  The  1st  of  July  the  rates  were 
increasea  from  a  maximum  of  6  to  8  cents  for  small  buildings^  and 
on  the  15th  of  September  there  was  another  increase  on  the  current 
furnished  to  the  lai^er  buildings,  the  Treasury  and  Arlington  build- 
ings, this  applying  only  in  certain  gradations  of  the  rates. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  now,  8  cents  ? 

Mr.  Hair.  Eight  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  is  the  maximum  charge. 
Before,  6  cents  was  the  maximum  charge. 
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The  Chairman.  How  about  the  minimum  charge  ? 

Mr.  Hair.  There  are  two  schedules  that  we  pay  for  the  different 
places.  The  Treasury  Building  comes  under  schedule  E  and  pays 
about  $540  per  montn  as  a  demand  charge.  Then  we  pay  for  the 
current  actually  consumed  in  addition  to  that. 

The  following  shows  the  increase  in  rates: 


First  2S0  kilowatt  hoars 

Next  600  kilowatt  hoars 

Next  1,000  kUowatt  hoars 

Next  12,000  kilowatt  hours 

Next  25,000  kilowatt  hours 

Next  150.000  kilowatt  hours 

Excess  of  188,750  kilowatt  hours. 


Old 

Present 

rates. 

rates. 

10.06 

10.06 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.04 

.02 

.025 

.01 

.015 

.009 

.014 

.006 

.013 

The  electric  current  oonsumption  for  the  Treasury  Building  ranges  from  35,000  to 
55,000  kilowatt  hours  per  month.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  has  been 
quite  material. 

MONTHLY  RATE  OP  EXPENDITUfiES. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  monthly  rate  of  expenditure  under 
this  item? 

Mr.  Hair.  $1,^50  for  electric  current,  and  the  amount  paid  for 
lamps,  wiring,  fixtures,  etc.,  will  run  about  $3,000  to  $3,600  a  year 
for  the  Treasury  Building,  and  all  of  the  outside  buildings  that  this 
appropriation  has  to  look  aiter. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  balance  at  the  last  date  vou  have 
there  ? 

Mr.  Hair.  For  electric  current  to  October  31,  when  we  received 
the  last  bills,  $7,349;  gas  to  December  31,  $62,  and  electric  lamps, 
wiring,  fixtures,  etc.,  $1,463.62,  making  a  total  of  $8,875.35. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  many  months? 

Mr.  Hair.  The  electric  current  is  to  October  31,  and  the  other  is 
to  December  31.  We  estimate  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  will 
take  about  $16,000  for  the  electric  current  at  the  same  rate  we  have 
been  paying.  The  electric  current  bills  are  heavier  in  the  winter- 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  charge  all  of  this  $2,000  to  the  increase 
in  rates? 

Mr.  Hair.  To  the  increase  in  rates  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
material. 

The  Chairman.  The  mateiial  is  not  costing  you  anj  more? 

Mr.  Hair.  It  is  costing  20  or  30  per  cent  more  than  m  1920 — -lamps 
and  fixtures. 

The  Chairman  .  The  charges  are  now  higher  ? 

Mr.  Hair.  Yes,  sir.  We  made  a  statement  relative  to  this,  in 
support  of  our  estimates  for  1922,  as  follows:  ^*The  department  is 
asking  for  a  small  increase  only  in  this  appropriation  oecause  the 
electric  lamps,  fixtures,  etc.,  in  the  1921  schedule  were  slightly  higher 
than  the  price  of  1920."  I  do  not  recall  just  the  percentage  that  we 
figured.  "Also,  the  cost  of  electric  current  has  increased  to  a  small 
extent.    For  example,  the  maximum  charge  per  kilowatt  hour  in 
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1920  was  6  cents,  and  the  maximum  rat^  now  to  the  Government  is 
8  cents/' 

|||Mr.  Marks.  We  provide  the  electric  current  for  the  Treasury  Build- 
ing, the  Winder  Building,  the  Grand  Army  Hall,  the  Butler  Building, 
the  Cox  Building,  the  Grraham  Building,  the  garage  and  staJble,  eight 
buildings. 

OENESAL  SUPPLY  COMMirrEE. 
TRANSFEJt,   STORAQE,   ETC.— IsaUANCE   OP  TYPEWBITEBB. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  transfer,  storage,  and  reissue  of  materials, 
etc.,  you  are  asking  $15,000? 

Mr.  Jacques.  The  $15,000  requested  is  necessary  to  properly 
handle  thelar^e  volume  oi  surplus  material,  supplies,  and  e(][uipment, 
which  have  f^en  into  disuse  because  of  the  great  reduction  in  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  provision 
in  section  4  of  the  legislative  act  requiring  the  field  services,  as  well 
as  the  various  branches  of  the  service  located  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  secure  typewriting  machines  from  the  surplus  stock  of  the 
General  Supply  Committee.  This  has  greatly  increased  the  work,  as 
will  be  reaoiW  seen  by  the  fact  that  ouring  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  3,810  typewriting  machines  were  delivered, 
while  for  the  entire  previous  fiscal  year,  when  the  field  services  were 
not  obliged  to  secure  their  machines  from  the  committee,  only  4,437 
machines  were  issued. 

On  January  7  we  had  unfilled  orders  for  approximately  600  type- 
writing macmnes.  To  properly  care  for  them  it  will  be  necessary  to 
employ,  we  estnnate,  four  additional  typewriter  repairmen  and  two 
laborers  as  cleaners.  One  additional  finisher  in  the  cabinet  shop 
will  also  be  recjuired  to  take  care  of  refinishing  desks,  chairs,  and 
tables  turned  in.  They  must  be  refinished  brfore  we  can  reissue 
them  to  the  service. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  present  status  of  the  appro- 
priation, and  tne  estimated  requirements  for  the  remainder  of  the 
nscal  year: 

Expended  to  Dec.  31, 1920 , |52, 397.  40 

Estimated  salarieB,  operatiiig  expenses',  light,  telephone,  etc. 

(present  rate),  $8,254  per  month 49, 524. 00 

Additional  requirements  for  remainder  of  current  fiscal 
year: 

Typewriter  repairmen  (4)  per  month,  1500. 3,000.00 

Cleaners,  laborers  (2)  per  month,  |110 660. 00 

Fiiiisber  (1)  per  month,  $100 600. 00 

Repair  parts,  covers,  boxes,  etc.,  for  typewriters,  per 

month,  $1,475 8, 850. 00 

$115, 031.  40 

Appropriation 100, 000. 00 

Estiinated  deficiency 15, 031. 40 

The  Chairman.  But  the  first  half  of  the  year  you  ran  within  the 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Jacques.  We  exceeded  it  somewhat,  $2,397.40.  We  had  un- 
filled orders  on  the  7th  of  January  for  approximately  600  machines 
and  to-day  we  have  1,161  unfilled  orders.  When  the  other  depart- 
ments retrench  and  lay  off  employees^it  means  that  our  work  increases. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  in  the  repair  shop  ? 
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Mr.  Jacques.  Twenty-three. 

Tbe  Chairman.  In  what  state  of  repair  are  the  machines  that  come 
in  from  the  War  Department  ? 

Mr.  Jacques.  Veiy  bad.  Some  of  them  are  in  ordinary  packing 
boxes;  the  machine  is  not  properly  secured  and  you  can  imagine  that 
the  machine  ^ets  in  bad  shape.  Some  of  them  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with.  Practically  all  the  machines  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment have  to  be  torn  down  to  base,  go  through  a  cleaning  solution 
of  gasoline,  be  reassembled,  and  the  worn  or  broken  parts  replaced. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  put  in  new  type  ? 

Mr.  Jacques.  When  it  is  necessary.  Sometimes  we  have  the 
platens  recovered  or  if  not  recovered  we  put  them  on  a  lathe  and  cut 
them  down  to  take  care  of  the  imperfections  on  the  face  of  the  rubber. 

Mr.  McRae.  We  asked  last  year  for  $100,000.  The  House  cut  us 
down  to  $80,000.  Then,  section  four  requires  the  field  services  of  the 
Government  to  procure  their  machines  from  the  General  Supply 
Conunittee  or  from  the  surplus  stock  and  that  added  about  $35,000 
to  our  work.  The  Senate  restored  $20,000  of  that,  but  it  still  is  not 
sufficient  to  carry  us  along,  if  we  are  to  properly  repair  the  typewriters 
and  see  that  the  Government  uses  the  surplus  stock  rather  than  buy 
new  machines. 

Mr.  Jacques.  So  far  in  January  the  salaries  have  been  $3,853.22; 
supplies,  $58.59;  motor  equipment,  $215;  electric  current,  $60 — this 
is  estimated;  telephone,  $21;  fuel^  $100;  and  miscellaneous,  $15,  mak- 
ing a  total  up  to  the  15th  of  January  of  $4,322.81. 

rlew  proposals  out  for  typewriter  repair  parts,  covering  the  platens, 
estimated  at  about  $2,600.  Of  course,  we  can  not  tell  just  what 
prices  we  will  get,  but  we  estimate  $2,600.  Since  the  1st  of  Januarjr 
we  have  put  on  two  repairmen,  one  reported  January  14  and  one  is 
to  report  on  January  18,  and  there  has  been  one  appointed  who  has 
not  reported  for  work. 

Mr.  mcRae.  We  do  not  take  these  men  on  before  they  have  passed 
the  civil  service  examination  and  have  shown  that  they  are  eligible 
for  the  work;  that  is,  competent  men,  able  to  build  the  machine  up. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  $15,000  is  for  personnel? 

Mr.  McRae.  $4,200. 

REPAIR  PARTS,   BOXES,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other  for  'i 

Mr.  Jacques.  Repair  parts,  boxes,  covers,  etc.  In  issuing  a  num- 
ber of  machines  to  the  field  service  we  had  to  buy  boxes,the  packing 
material,  new  covers  for  the  machines,  and  repair  parts. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  machines  shipped  to  Washington  ? 

Mr.  McRae.  In  manj  cases  in  soap  boxes. 

Mr.  Jacques.  That  is  not  suitable  to  reissue  to  the  Government 
service. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  the  boxes  ? 

Mr.  Jacques.  Part  of  them  from  the  Underwood  Co.  We  have 
also  had  to  have  boxes  made  by  a  box  company  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  cost? 

Mr.  Jacques.  $1.64. 

The  Chairman.  Apiece? 
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Mr.  Jacques.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McRae.  Those  boxes  have  to  be  equipped  with  steel  hangers 
and  strips,  because  the  typewriter  must  be  suspended  so  as  to  take 
up  any  jar.    That  acts  as  a  spring. 

Mr.  Jacques.  Instead  of  having  five  or  six  kinds  of  boxes  to 
accommodate  each  make  of  machine,  we  devised  a  box  large  enough 
tfO  take  any  one  of  the  machines  with  skids  to  support  the  machine. 
We  carry  one  size  box  instead  of  five  or  six  different  kinds.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  salvage  of  this  material  we  have  issued  8,889 
machines  to  the  Government  service  and  have  on  hand  something 
over  9,000  machines. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  repair  are  they  in  ? 

Mr.  Jacques.  Part  of  the  machines  are  m  fairly  good  repair. 
The  Remington,  Monarch,  and  Oliver  can  be  issued  with  less  repairs 
than  the  Underwood,  because  they  have  been  picked  over.  Naturally, 
wa  issue  the  best  machines  to  keep  up  with  the  orders  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  try  to  keep  a  certain  nimiber  of  each  kind 
on  hand  ? 

Mr.  McRae.  We  have  never  been  able  to  keep  them.  We  have 
1,151  orders  to-day  unfilled.  The  Vocational  Board  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  have  very  heavy  demands  for  machines.  They  order 
them  in  lots  of  200,  300,  and  400. 

Mr.  Jacques.  The  demands  from  the  prohibition  unit  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  have  been  very  large. 


Monday,  January  17,  1921. 
drvision  of  printing  and  stationery. 
STATEMEFT  OF  MB.  F.  F.  WESTOH,  CHIEF,  DIVISIOH  OF 

psnrTnrG  asb  statiohest. 

FOR   STATIONERY,    TAGS,    LABELS,    ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $300,000  deficiency  in  printing 
expenses  for  the  Treasury  Department  ? 

>tr.  Weston.  Yes.  sir.  We  did  not  estimate  for  enough  and  we 
did  not  get  quite  all  we  requested.  That  is  the  only  explanation  I 
have  to  offer,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  spent  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  $463,074.48:  that  is,  up  to  January  1,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  Your  appropriation  is  $476,250  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  only  $13,175.52  for  the  remain- 
ing six  months.  I  have  estimated  very  close  on  $300,000  additional 
fts  being  sufficient  for  that  period  of  time,  but  I  think  we  can  make 
it  go  because  it  runs  down  somewhat  at  the  close  of  the  year  with 
oar  stock  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  not  give  you  a  deficiency  last  year? 

Mr.  Weston.  Yes,  sir;  $200,000.' 

The  Chairman.  That  must  have  stocked  you  up  pretty  well  in 
advance? 

\fr.  Weston.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  have  enough — not  as  much  as  we 
shoold  have  had. 
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The  Chairman.  You  had  so  much  that  you  burned  some? 

Mr.  Weston.  No,  sir;  none  of  that  burned  in  that  fire.  That  was 
printed  matter.  The  stationery  is  in  the  other  half  of  the  building 
and  waa  not  affected  by  the  fire.  We  have  to  carry  a  larger  stock 
of  goods  with  four  times  as  mft^ny  customers,  you  might  say — four 
times  as  many  employees  in  the  Treasury  as  there  used  to  be.  We 
have  to  carry  a  larger  stock  because  the  freight  shipments  and  the 
manufacturers'  time  for  delivery  are  both  longer  than  they  used  to 
be;  it  takes  more  time  to  get  things. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  with  prices  going  down  you  ought  to  carry 
a  minimum  stock. 

Mr.  Weston.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  counting  on  some  reduction  in  prices 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  We  were  not  able  to  make  con- 
tracts for  the  year  because  the  contractors  were  afraid  to  sign  them- 
selves for  a  certain  price  a  vear  ago,  and  we  are  getting  some  open- 
market  purchases  now,  but"' they  are  not  very  extensive. 

The  Chairman.  What  bureaus  of  the  Treasury  use  this  stationery- ; 
all  of  them  ? 

Ml*.  Weston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  War  Risk  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  outside  services;  the  whole  Treasury 
service. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
outside  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  War  Risk  have  their  own  appropriation? 

Mr.  Weston.  They  have  an  appropriation,  but  we  do  all  the 
buying  and  distributmg  for  them  and  thev  repay  us  for  that.  Out 
of  this  appropriation  Siere  is  not  expended  anything  for  the  War 
Risk  Bureau  lor  stationery.  The  appropriation  is  used  to  pay  the 
bill  and  it  is  repaid  later  when  our  account  is  allowed  and  the  transfer 
is  made  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  I  recall  when  your  deficiency  item  was  up  a  year 
ago  we  called  attention  to  the  misuse  of  large  envelopes  for  sending 
out  Liberty  bonds  and  the  wax  that  was  used.  I  understand  that 
you  have  abolished  the  use  of  the  wax. 

Mr.  Weston.  They  have,  very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  Hfow  about  the  large  envelopes  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  The  envelopes  are  bought  in  different  sizes,  so  they 
do  not  use  a  large  envelope  unless  they  have  a  bulky  inclosure.  For 
a  single,  small  inclosure  they  use  a  smaller  envelope. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  various  kinds  of  envelopes  and  stationery 
standardized  so  as  to  bring  about  economy  in  purchases  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  pretty  well  standardized  and  the 
Govermnent  gets  its  goods  for  less  than  the  ordinary  citizen  can  get 
the  same  quality  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Are  prices  coining  down  now? 

Mr.  Weston.  You  understand  the  General  Supply  Committee 
makes  contracts  for  these  goods  and  all  the  departments  order  from. 
those  contractors.  There  were  some  contractors  who  decHned  to 
enter  into  a  contract  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  some  contracts 
expired  December  31,  and  some  new  contracts  have  been  xaado 
from  time  to  time  where  they  expired  in  three  months,  as  some  of! 
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them  did,  and  the  tendency  is  down,  but  it  is  not  markedly  so,  Mr. 
Chairman.    There  is  some  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  If  vou  did  not  get  an  appropriation,  when  would 
yoTU"  stationery  be  exhausted  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  In  about  four  or  five  weeks  in  some  items.  Some 
items  are  pretty  well  down  now.  We  will  be  entirely  out  of  a  number 
of  items  in  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  in  some  items  you  have  enough  to 
carry  you  throu^  the  year. 
Mr.  Weston,   les,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  building  up  a  reserve  stock,  what  amoimt 
can  youget  along  with  a  year? 

Mr.  Weston.  1  do  not  think  we  can  get  along  with  less  than 
$300,000.  That  would  leave  us*  only  about  75  per  cent  of  what  we 
used  in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  purchased  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Weston.  Yes,  sir;  these  are  continuous,  revolving  functions. 
We  order  stuff  in  June  that  we  do  not  expect  to  get  delivery  on  some 
until  August  or  September,  but  we  have  to  put  in  our  orders  and  we 
have  to  make  it  a  charge  against  the  appropriation  when  we  make 
the  order.  We  can  not  cut  off  our  business  on  June  30  and  start 
in  Again  July  1.     It  is  a  continuous  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  a  contract  for  your  envdopes  and 
have  ihem  printed  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  The  Postmaster  General  makes  the  contracts  for 
ail  the  Government  departments,  and  we  buy  from  those  contracts. 
Tlie  Chairman.  And  then  you  have  them  printed  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  ? 

3ir.  Wbston.  No,  sir;  they  are  printed  as  they  are  manufactured, 
and  the  printing  is  very  cheap  on  those  envelopes,  very  much  less 
than  it  could  be  done  for  by  anybody  else  after  the  envelopes  are 
once  made. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  paying  more  this  year  for  envelopes  than 
last  year? 
Mr.  Weston.  A  little  more. 
The  Chairman.  Are  ^ou  paying  more  for  paper  i 
Mr.  Weston.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  printing  is  very  low.     The  printing 
oftentimes  nms  onlv  about  20  cents  a  thousand. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  not  using  as  much  now  as  you  did  before  ? 
>It.  Weston.  We  are  using  more  envelopes  than  ever  for  the  reason 
that  we  have  to  furnish  about  1,000,000  a  month  for  the  interest 
rhecks  on  the  Liberty  loans  and  Victory  notes.    That  will  take 
about  1,000,000  envelopes  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Of  tnis  increase  of  about  75  per  cent,  what  pro- 
portion is  chargeable  to  increase  in  the  supplies  and  what  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  cost,  if  any,  over  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  I  do  not  think  a  very  great  deal  of  it  is  chargeable 
to  increased  cost  over  last  year.  Some  items  may  be  a  little  more 
^ut  others  are  lower,  but  our  envelopes  have  run  way  up.  Our 
•-nvelope  orders  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year  have 
amounted  to  $272,075.89.  That  was  almost  one-half  of  our  expendi- 
tures for  stationeiy. 
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The  Ghaibman.  I  thoiight  when  you  came  before  us  with  the 
estimate  of  $200.000,  you  wanted  to  stock  up  some  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  We  always  like  to  stock  up  somewhat  on  what 
we  caU  standard  things  like  wrappin^g  paper  and  twine  and  what 
is  known  as  impression  paper,  which  is  this  thin  paper  that  is  used 
for  carbon  sheets  for  letters,  of  which  we  use  a  great  deal.  Paper 
generally  keeps  well  without  waste,  and  also  twine.  It  is  not  wdl 
to  live  n'om  hand  to  mouth  on  those  things,  because  if  you  have  to 
go  out  sometimes  and  make  an  emergency  purchase  it  costs  more 
money  than  if  we  kept  our  stock  up. 


Wednesday,  January  5,  1921. 

contingent  expense^,  independent  treasury. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MS.  JOHH  MOOH,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF  DIVISIOH 
OF  PUBLIC  MOHETS  TSEASUST  DEPASTMEHT. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $6,500  for  cdntingent  expenses. 
Independent  Treasury. 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  for  this  year  of 
$160,000. 

Mr,  Moon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balances  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  We  are  running  just  a  little  above  the  appropriation. 
It  has  been  rather  difficult  to  get  accurate  estimates  as  to  that.  I 
did  not  come  prepared  with  the  figures  on  that  appropriation,  but  I 
have  some  figures  here  in  regard  to  it.  We  have  been  spending  about 
$18,000  per  month,  but  we  expect  to  have  a  decrease  on  account  of 
the  discontinuance  of  various  Sub  treasuries  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  spending  more  than  your  current 
appropriation  for  this  year,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  We  have  been  for  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  This  api)ropriation  is  for  1920? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  to  allow  for  some  expenses  that  were 
not  included  in  the  estimates  for  deficiencies  that  were  submitted 
prior  to  this. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $209,000  for  that  year? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  expended  all  of  that? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  in  the  way  of  bills  that  are 
outstanding  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  Up  to  date,  or  when  we  made  that  report,  there  was 
$5,450,  and  we  have  a  contingent  liability  in  addition  to  that  of  S750. 
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« 

PURCHASE    OF   COIN    BAGS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  contingent  liability? 

Mr.  Moon.  It  is  to  buy  some  coin  bags  ordered,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  we  should  pay  for  them  out  of  this  appropriation  or  the 
current  appropriation.  There  is  a  dispute  as  to  the  deliveries,  and 
as  to  the  Kind  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  all  of  it  in  this  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  bills  payable  out  of  the 
current  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  No,  sir;  there  is  nothing  else. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  but  the  contingent  liability? 

Mr.  Moon.  No,  sir;  the  others  were  incurred  prior  to  June  30. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  become  necessary  for  you  to  spend 
around  $215,000  for  the  year  1920,  when  vou  used  to  have  around 
$185,000? 

Mr.  Moon.  I  understand  that  there  is  always  a  deficiency  estimate 
submitted.  *  There  is  an  increase  iiT  the  express  rates,  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  coin  bags,  and  increased  business. 

transportation  of  government  securities. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  appropriation  expended  for? 

Xfr.  Moon.  Principally  for  the  transportation  of  Government 
securities,  coin,  ana  currency,  and  it  has  been  expended  for  the 
miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  various  subtreasuries,  but  that  has 
been  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  many  coin  bags? 

Mr.  Moon.  We  have  been  buying  a  great  many. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  buy  any  now,  wul  you  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  No,  sir;  excejpt  for  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  These  bills  amounting  to  $5,450  are  actually  due 
and  owing? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  money  with  which  to  pay  them? 

Mr.  Moon.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  used  all  of  the  appropriation  for  that 
year? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  some  of  these  transportation  items  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes,  sir;  $2,721.77  represents  bills  that  we  already 
have  for  transportation;  $502.89  is  for  insurance  on  currency  shipped 
from  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  That  amounts  to  only  $2,200.  How  much  is 
estimated  for  coin  bags  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  The  total  amount  due  for  coin  bags  is  $3,000.  That 
includes  the  $750  item  and  that  amount  of  $2,250. 

29859—21 5 
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Saturday,  January  8,  1921. 

BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  W.  M.  WILLIAMS,  COMMISSIONER;  M£. 
PAUL  F.  METERS,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER;  MS.  GEOBOE 
W.  NEWTON,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER;  AND  MS.  M.  F. 
WEST,    SUPESVISOS    OF   ACCOUNTS. 

FOR  EXPENSES  OF  ASSESSING  AND  COLLECTING  TAXES. 

The  Chairman.  For  expenses  of  assessing  and  collecting  the 
internal-revenue  taxes,  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  for  the  current 
year  of  $9,000,000.  You  have  an  appronriation  of  $21,000,000.  Do 
you  desire  to  make  a  general  statement,  Mr.  Williams  ? 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  The  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  is  not  current,  notwithstanding  our  best  efforts  to  make  it  so. 
As  long  as  it  is  in  this  condition  a  double  injustice  results — an  injustice 
to  the  Government  and  an  injustice  to  the  taxpayer.  On  account  of 
the  peculiar  laws  under  which  the  bureau  worlra  we  can  not  accept  as 
correct  the  face  of  the  returns  as  made  out  and  filed  by  the  taxpayer. 
Numerous  errors  are  made,  sometimes  in  favor  of  the  taxpayer  and 
errors  in  favor  of  the  Grovemment.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  careful  audit  of  these  returns.  The  total  returns  filed  for  the 
vear  1919  amount  to  about  five  and  a  half  million  in  number.  It  is 
believed  that  a  wise  and  prudent  Government  will  do  everything  it 
consistently  can  do  to  cause  the  taxpayer  to  feel  that  he  is  receiving 
a  square  deal — that  he  is  being  fairly,  lustly  and  honestlv  treated  by 
their  public%servants.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  imderstana  that  a  tax- 
payer probably  may  two  years  ago  have  filed  his  return  and  now, 
tomorrow  or  next  day,  receive  a  bill  ranging  from  $1  to  $500,000  or 
more  for  adjustment  and  errors. 

If  the  taxpayer  owes  anj  tax  it  should  be  promptly  collected  and 
covered  into  the  Treasury  m  order  that  it  may  be  used  for  paying  the 
war  debts  of  the  Government  and  its  current  expenses.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  important,  if  the  taxpayer  has  overpaid  the  Govern- 
ment, that  he  should  receive  it  back  as  promptly  as  possible.  This  is 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  promptly  collecting  all  moneys  legally  due,  but  also  in  the 
matter  of  outlining  a  proper  fiscal  policy.  It  is  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  taxpayer  in  order  that  he  may  know  where  he 
stands  in  his  business  ana  be  able  to  outline  a  soimd  and  safe  business 
policy.  The  expenditure  of  this  money  requested  as  a  deficiency, 
therefore,  results  in  a  double  benefit  to  the  taxpayer.  It  benefits 
him  directly  in  getting  back  any  money  that  may  be  due  him  and  in 

Eermitting  him  to  be  in  a  concfition  to  know  where  he  stands  in  his 
usiness,  and  indirectly  in  that  it  enables  the  Government  to  pay  its 
debts.  Briefly,  those  are  the  reasons  why  we  feel  the  deficiencies 
should  be  granted. 
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You  will  recall  that  as  far  back  as  December,  1919,  my  predecessor, 
Mr.  Roper,  appeared  before  you  and  outlined  a  plan  pursuant  to 
^*hich  he  hopea  to  collect  additional  moneys,  and  later,  last  April,  I 
appeared  before  you  and  explained  to  you  what  had  been  done  up  to 
tnat  time  and  the  then  condition  of  the  work,  and  how  we  are  pro- 
ceeding with  the  plan. 

At  that  time  I  stated  to  you  that  I  found  myself  in  an  embarrassing 
pijsition  in  that  if  I  preceded  beyond  June  30,  1920,  I  would  be 
going  into  the  present  fiscal  year  with  a  deficiency,  not  only  in  the' 
matter  of  collecting  the  war  revenue  but  also  in  the  matter  of  enforcing- 
prohibition.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  the  matter  before  the 
committee  prior  to\  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  but  Congress  was 
very  busy  in  those  last  days  of  the  session  and  I  heard  that  Congress 
would  be  reassembled  in  September,  so  I  decided  I  would  wait  until 
September.  In  the  middle  of  June  I  entirely  stopped  building  the 
organization,  thinking  I  would  rest  imtil  Septemoer,  but  Congress 
adjourned  to  December  and  along  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
August  I  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  situation;  that  the  throe- 
year  limitation  might  run  against  the.  1917  returns  and  I  was  not 
making  much  progress  in  bringing  the  work  current.  You  will 
recall  that  the  law  has  a  provision  to  the  eflFect  that  if  the  assessment 
is  not  made  within  three  years  from  the  time  when  the  return  shall 
be  filed,  in  so  far  as  the  1917  and  prior  years  are  concerned,  the 
Government  has  no  power  to  assess  and  collect  the  tax,  adminis- 
tratively. So  I  discussed  the  matter,  including  the  urgent  demands 
as  to  prohibition,  with  the  Secretary,  and  we  decided  that  in  view  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  we  would  be  justified,  in  fact  that 
the  public  interests  in  the  circumstances  demanded,  that  we  should 
go  forward  with  the  work. 

I  then  saw  the  chairman  and  explained  to  him  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  and  promised  him  I  would  bVing  it  before  the  committee 
just  as  quickly  as  I  could  imder  the  rules  of  the  House.  As  soon  as 
Congress  convened  I  sent  iip  the  deficiency  estimate.  It  was  based 
on  our  organization  as  of  October  31,  1920.  At  the  time  I  talked 
with  the  chairman  I  had  in  mind  a  necessary  deficiency  of  probably 
S10,000,000  on  collecting  the  war  revenue,  but  when  we  figured  on 
the  organization  as  of  October  31,  1920,  and  the  conditions  then 
♦"xisting,  we  estimated  that  it  would  not  be  more  than  $9,000,000. 
The  total  present  personnel  of  the  bureau,  including  field  and  all 
services  at  that  time,  was  19,356  permanent  employees  and  380 
temporary  employees.  Of  this  total  number,  2,923  were  engaged 
in  the  eniorcement  of  the  Volstead  and  the  narcotics  acts,  and  some 
featiu-^s  of  the  old  internal  revenue  laws.  Four  hundred  and  thirty- 
'^ix  of  these  employees  of  the  prohibition  unit  are  in  Washington. 
We  figured  that  if  we  could  liave,  approximately,  I  believe,  1,501 
additional  employees  in  the  tax  work  and  114  jn  prohibition  and 
narrotics 

Mr.  Cannon  (interposing).  Making  a  total  of  how  many  ? 

Mr.  WiLiJAMs.  Approximately  20,529. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  many  of  those  twenty  thousand  and  odd  do 
you  have  to  educate  and  how  many  of  them  are  skilled  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Cannon,  it  will  be  difficult  to  tell  you  offhand 
w»  to  how  many  of  them  are  fully  educated  or  the  present  status  of 
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tlieir  education  along  the  technical  lines  that  apply  to  this  work. 
I  might  explain  it  to  you  somewhat  like  this:  You,  of  course,  know 
that  these  laws  require  very  special  training  in  order  that  tl  ey  may 
be  properly  handled.  At  one  time  my  predecessor  had  in  mind 
going  out  into  the  commercial  world  and  securing  the  highest  class 
auditors  he  could  f nd,  feeling  that  they  probably  would  be  better 
than  some  of  his  employees  in  the  bureau  whom  he  might  train, 
but  it  was  discovered  that  they  needed  very  much  trainmg  the.m- 
selves  and  besides  he  soon  found  that  he  could  not  compete  with 
the  business  world  in  securing  the  services  of  high-class  auditorB. 
He  could  not  secure  them  at  any  salarywhich  the  bureau  felt  would 
be  acceptable;  it  required  too  much  money. 

So  the  bureau  adopted  the  plan  of  having  its  own  schools  and  taking 
its  employees  who  nad  shown  unusual  aoility  in  the  work  thus  far 
and  giving  them  a  course  of  intensive  training,  and  as  soon  as  they 
qualitied  and  showed  that  they  were  capable  of  doing  this  work,  send 
tnem  out  into  it  and  then  instead  of  taking  on  an  auditor,  say,  at 
$5,000  or  $4,500,  which  Mr.  Roper  had  had  in  mind  and  which  he 
could  not  secure  even  at  tho^e  ngures  at  that  time,  they  would  be 
given  a  slight  increase.     We  would  take  in  bright,  voung  people  and 
start  them  in  at  the  bottom,  put  them  through  the  school,  and  as 
they  progressed  from  one  class  of  work  and  increased  in  efficiency 
we  would  give  them  a  little  more  money.     This  resulted  wonderfully 
well.     It  created  a  remarkable  esprit  de  corps.     It  caused  them  to 
feel  that  here  in  the  Government  was  a  chance  not  only  to  learn 
something  but  to  get  a  few  dollars  increase  as  thev  went  along.     In 
fact,  it  was  this  adiustment  of  salaries  that  enabled  us  to  hold  the 
men  that  we  have  neld  thus  far.     You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  during  the  past  year,  from  January  1  to  October  31,  we  had  a 
turnover  of  personnel  in  the  bureau  in  Washington  of  more  than  30 
per  cent.     Ninety  of  these  people  were  our  high-class  people,  receiv- 
ing over  $3,000.     The  business  world  when  tney*come  in  and  take 
one. of  our  men  do  not  say  ''We  will  give  you  an  increase  of  $250  or 
$500  a  year."    Thev  say,  ''How  much  are  you  getting?"     "I  am 
getting  $2,500."     "  1  will  give  you  $5,000."     To  another,  "How  much 
are  you  getting?"     "I  am  getting  $4,000."     "CJome  with  me  for 
$10,000."     We  nave  had  unusual  difficulties  in  holding  our  trained 
employees. 

The  conunittee,  of  course,  realizes  the  importance  of  this  work.  It 
is  highly  technical,  and  if  we  do  not  hold  on  to  our  trained  employees 
we  simply  can  not  travel.  As  I  have  heretofore  stated  to  Mr.  Wood's 
committee,  by  reason  of  the  special  audit  we  have  been  averaging 
during  the  last  calendar  year,  oeginning  in  January,  approximately 
$35,000,000  each  month  hi  additional  assessments,  which  assessments 
would  not  have  been  put  on  if  it  had  not  been  for  our  additional 
work, 

MUNICIPAL   ASSESSMENTS. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  collection  of  municipal  taxes  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  as  it  is  reported  to  me, 
that  the  cost  of  collecting  these  municipal  taxes  is  approximately 
80  cents  oh  the  $100.  The  cost  of  collecting  internal-revenue  taxes 
for  the  past  year,  including  the  sums  paid  for  national  prohibition, 
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child  labor  law,  the  oleomargarine  laws,  and  the  other  laws  which 
are  not  primarily  tax  laws,  is  55  cents  on  the  $100.  If  you  exclude 
the  amount  expended  in  the  enforcement  of  the  national  prohibition 
laws  and  the  other  laws  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  the  cost  is  50 
cents  on  the  $100. 

Now,  my  knowledge  of  mimicipal  taxes  leads  me  to  believe  that 
they  do  not  require  these  high-class  auditors  or  teclmically  trained 
men.  The  matter  of  the  assessment  or  collection  of  a  municipal  tax 
is  ordinarily  a  simple  matter.  If  we  simply  had  to  employ  some 
clerks  to  stand  behind  the  counter  to  accept  some  assessments  which 
had  been  put  on,  it  would  be  relatively  a  simple  matter.  Therefore 
you  can  see  that  if  the  cities  required  this  high-class  special  audit 
the  cost  of  the  collection  by  the  city  would  be  far  m  excess  of  our 
cost. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  the  collection  of  a 
municipal  tax  that  is  very  different  in  yours.  In  a  city  the  assessor 
comes  to  my  house,  and  he  goes  to  everybody's  house,  with  his 
forms  and  sits  down  and  enumerates  the  various  things  and  makes 
the  assessment;  but  when  it  comes  to  making  out  my  income-tax 
return  I  have  got  to  go  to  some  man  who  can  make  it  out  for  me 
or  assbt  me,  and  you  haye  no  expense  connected  with  it  except  the 
printing  of  the  form.  Then,  after  I  have  made  out  my  tax  return 
myself,  I  send  in  my  check,  and  the  Government  is  at  no  expense 
until  it  comes  to  the  collector's  office.  So,  after  all,  the  municipality 
is  put  to  a  great  deal  of  expense  in  assessing  taxes  under  the  laws  of 
the  various  States  that  the  Government  is  not  put  to  at  all,  so  far 
as  the  income  and  corporation  taxes  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  exactly  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  see,  we 
have  all  over  the  country  these  zone  offices,  at  which  offices  there  are 
men,  especially  during  the  return  period,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise 
a  taxpayer  and  help  him  to  make  out  his  return.  In. each  State  we 
have,  of  course,  a  collector's  office.  Then  in  some  of  the  larger  cities 
we  have  other  offices,  and  then  we  have  at  other  cities  throughout 
the  States  small  offices  where  these  people  are  located,  the  purpose 
being  to  bring  as  near  as  possible  to  the  homes  of  the  taxpayers,  as 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Good,  the  technical  knowledge  which  these  em- 
ployees have  acquired  in  the  bureau's  schools.  This  plan  will  be  in 
full  operation  during  the  present  filing  period.  We  have  had  many 
favorable  comments  on  our  effort  to  disseminate  this  knowledge  by 
putting  our  trained  men  iji  touch  with  the  citizens.  Between  now 
and  the  15th  of  March  practically  every  county  in  the  United  States 
will  have  these  offices. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  I  take  my  own  county.  As  I  recall, 
you  had  one  man  and  perhaps  two  men  part  of  the  time,  but  in  making 
the  assessment  for  county,  State,  and  municipal  purposes,  the 
county  Is  divided  into  about  50  assessors'  districts  and  there  are 
about  50  persons  making  these  assessments,  and  then,  of  course,  at 
the  office  the  compilation  will  take  place  the  same  as  you  have  your 
compilation  after  the  returns  are  made ;  but  in  the  one  case  you  have 
about  one  man  where  the  munuicpality  and  the  State  would  have, 
I  should  say,  at  least  50  in  the  work  oi  aiding  in  the  preparation  of 
the  returns,  in  the  first  instance.  Of  course,  I  agree  witli  you  that 
after  the  return  has  been  made  then  the  question  of  checking  up  and 
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of  trying  to  discover  taxes  that  have  been  evaded  or  where  no  return 
has  been  made  or  where  taxes  have  been  erroneously  assessed,  then 
it  is  necessary,  of  course,  for  you  to  have  more  machinery  than  the 
State  or  municipaUty,  but  it  just  occurred  to  me  that  the  two  are 
hardly  compatable. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  want  to  make  an  unfair  comparison,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  when  that  report  was  made  to  me,  and  with  iny 
knowledge  as  to  municipal  assessments — and  I  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  that  except  in  the  State  of  Alabama 

SUMMARY   OF   APPROPRIATIONS   AND   OFFICE    FORCE. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  wonder  if  we 
can  get  at  this  matter  by  havmg  a  little  more  complete  analysis  made 
of  the  permanent  employees.  Can  you  give  us  now  many  of  them 
are  engaged  in  work  in  the  field,  and  then  subdivide  your  field  force 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  probably  can  give  you  some  of  those  figures  and 
if  you  want  them  more  in  detail,  1  will  ask  Mr.  West  to  give  them  to 
you. 

The  Chairman.  My  attention  is  called  jto  the  fact  that  that  is 
given  on  page  455,  in  a  summary  of  appropriations,  as  of  October 
31,  1920,  printed  in  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  Appro- 
priation Bill  hearing. 

Mr.  Williams.  Tfiiat  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  summary  had  better  appear;  also  sum- 
maries for  July  1,  1920,  and  January  1,  1921. 

Mr.  West.  They  will  be  furnished. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 
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The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  have  1,418  office  employees.  How 
does  that  compare  with  the  number  in  191()  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  could  not  answer  that  offhand ;  but  if  you  will 
turn  to  page  402  of  im^  testimony  on  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ' 
judicial  DiU  you  will  find  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  growth 
of  the  bureau.  You  will  observe  I  stated,  '  'It  has  continued  to  grow 
with  rapid  strides."  I  find  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  vear  1918  the  total 
number  of  employees  was  8,854.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1919 
the  number  was  14,055 ;  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1920  the  number 
was  18,299.  The  figures  as  to  the  present  personnel  are  just  as  I 
stated  a  moment  ago.     I  do  not  know  what  tne  number  was  for  1916. 

The  Chairmaj^.  What  I  was  tryin^to  get  at  was  whether  all  of  the 
bureaus  or  divisions  in  the  Internal  Kevenue  Department  have  been 
growing,  requiring  additions  to  your  force,  or  whether  it  has  been 
confined  solely  to  the  Income  Tax  and  Corporation  Tax  Divisions, 
and  the  Prohibition  Enforcement  Division,  or  in  the  collection  of 
taxes  provided  for  in  the  revenue  bill '( 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is,  in  collecting  the  war  revenue  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  in  addition  to  the 
excess  profits  and  income  taxes,  we  have  various  other  taxes,  includ- 
in^sales  taxes,  estate  taxes,  tobacco  taxes,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  division  having  to  do  with  the  taxes  on 
mixed  flour,  adulterated  butter,  tobacco,  cigars,  liquors,  etc.,  grown? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  most  of  that  has  decreased. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  has  been  absorbed. 

administrative  procedure  and  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Commissioner,  a  gentleman  called  to  see  me 
the  other  day  and  made  a  serious  criticism  with  regard  to  the  admin- 
istration of  your  bureau.  I  did  not  know  very  much  about  the 
bureau,  because  your  appropriation  is  carried  in  another  bill.  The 
criticism  was  this:  He  is  a  lawyer  of  great  prominence  and  ability, 
and  he  came  down  here  to  argue  three  or  four  cases.  He  says  he  was 
sent  to  a  clerk  to  present  the  matter,  and  the  clerk  said  to  him  that 
he  did  not  understand  the  legal  proposition.  The  lawyer  said:  **I 
am  here  to  argue  the  legal  proposition  that  there  is  no  ground  for  this 
tax,  and  if  there  is  no  ground  for  the  tax,  then  the  tax  should  not  be 
assessed,  and  we  should  not  have  these  men  going  through  their  books 
gathering  all  sorts  of  data."  The  clerk  replied,  '  'That  is  not  the  way 
we  are  working,  but  we  put  the  tax  on  ana  then  decide  whether  there 
is  a  ground  for  the  tax  afterwards.'^ 

Now,  that  man  is  a  pretty  good  business  lawyer,  and  he  says  that 
in  this  case  it  will  cost  the  Government  several  thousands  of  dollars 
at  least,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  no  lawyer  would  say  that  there  is 
any  ground  for  the  tax  at  all.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  that  is 
the  policy,  you  could  build  up  a  force  that  would  require  more  than 
$31,000,000.  That  force  could  be  engaged  in  running  down  everv- 
thing  and  a  whole  lot  of  the  evidence  they  secured  would  not  he 
'  admissible  evidence  after  it  was  obtained.  The  point  he  w" anted  to 
make  was  that  you  should  first  decide  the  question  of  whether  there 
was  authority  of  law  for  levying  the  tax.  He  says  that  you.  are  pro- 
ceeding along  the  other  line  and  getting  all  of  the  information  in 
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advance  of  that  decision.  He  says  that  the  clerk  told  him  that  that 
question  would  have  to  be  decided  after  all  the  information  was 
obtained.  He  says  that  he  went  away  without  being  able  to  present 
the  matter  to  anyone  who  could  decide  that  question. 

Mr.  Wn.LiAMS.  I  am  wondering  what  efforts  he  made.     I  am  sorry  • 
he  did  not  get  to  me.     He  says  that  he  was  handled  by  a  ^*  clerk    : 
The  word  '"clerk**  in  the  Government  service  covers  a  very  broad 
field.     I  suspect  that  he  was  sent  to  a  very  competent  auditor. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that,  but  the  man  that  he 
was  sent  to  claimed  he  could  not  pass  upon  that  question.  I  suppose 
I  should  have  said  that  it  was  an  auditor  insteaa  of  a  clerk,  but,  at 
any  event,  the  man  said,  ''I  have  no  knowledge*  of  law,  and  all  that 
I  am  doing  is  simply  to  certify  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  items  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  tax  is  legal,  or  not.  That  is  something 
that  I  am  not  called  upon  to  pass  on.*' 

Mr.  Williams.  I  doubt  whether  he  has  as  serious  an  objection  or 
as  much  ground  for  his  criticism  as  might  appear.  I  am  always 
glad  to  have  criticisms,  because  in  that  way  we  can  discover  defects 
m  our  organization  and  correct  them.  I  suspect  that  probably  he 
said  to  the  auditor,  *'The  regulation  under  which  you  are  working  is 
invalid."  These  auditors  are  not  lawyers.  You  can  realize  that  if 
we  permitted  them  to  attempt  to  pass  on  questions  of  law  or  dis- 
regard the  regulations  we  would  not  exercise  very  much  wisdom  ii 
doing  so.  The  regulations  are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  thu 
solicitor,  who  is  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
They  are  approved  ana  signed  by  the  commissioner  and  are  in  turn 
recommended  to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval.  No  regulations  can 
be  changed  by  anyone  except  the  commissioner  and  the  Secretary. 
In  other  words,  in  changing  the  regulations  you  must  go  through  the 
same  kind  of  process  that  you  would  in  getting  tne  regulations 
promulgated. 

Very  frenuently  it  happens  that  a  lawyer  will  appear  in  the  audit 
division  ana  will  say, /^  Mr.  Auditor,  this  regulation  by  which  you  say 
you  are  bound  is  invalid.**  The  auditor  has  to  say,  '*  That  regulation 
18  my  guide  and  I  must  follow  it  until  it  is  changed.**  There  is  a 
well-defined  procedure  for  securing  changes  in  the  regulations.  To 
an  outsider,  administrative  procedure,  until  it  is  explained,  some- 
times looks  as  if  it  is  all  wrong.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  gentle- 
man made  an  unjust  or  unfair  criticism,  because  he  might  havo  hnd 
good  reason  for  his  criticism. 

The  procedure  in  the  bureau  is  in  substance  as  follows : 

The  bureau  will  have  under  consideration  a  taxpayer's  return.  If 
the  return  shows  a  net  income  of  over  $5,000  and  is  simple  it  will  be 
examined  in  Washington,  and  during  the  course  of  the  examination 
the  taxpayer  may  receive  a  letter  from  the  bureau  asking  for  addi- 
tional information,  or  if  the  return  is  difficult  it  will  be  sent  to  the 
field  where  the  tax  payers*  records  and  books  are  and  where  auditors  ^ 
can  take  up  the  matter  personally  with  the  taxpayer.  After  the 
matter  is  carefully  gone  into  the  taxpayer  is  informally  notified  that 
from  the  audit  it  appears  that  an  additional  tax  is  due  the  Govern- 
ment, or  that  the  taxpayer  has  overpaid  his  tax  and  may  file  a  claim 
for  refund  credit  or  abatement.  Later,  if  the  taxpayer  at  that  time 
is  unable  to  satisfy  the  auditors  that  no  additional  assessment  should 
be  made,  a  formal  letter  is  sent  to  the  taxpayer  advising  him  as  to 
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the  basis  for  an  additional  assessment.  However,  the  assessment  is 
not  ])Ut  on  the  avSsessmenl  list  and  sent  to  the  collector  until  the 
expiration  of  30  days  after  said  letter  is  sent  to  the  taxpayer. 

During  that  30  days  he  has  the  privilesie  to  take  the  matter  up  \nth 
.the  bureau  either  in  person  or  through  his  attorney  or  any  accredited 
representative  whom  he  may  desio:nate,  and  a  time  is  set  for  a  hear- 
ing.    He  or  his  attorney  or  other  authorized  representative  comes  to 
the  bureau  in  an  informal  way  and  discass  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 

They  frequently  take  off  their  coats  and  smoke  and  always  are 
supposed  to  make  themselves  comfortable  and  feel  at  home  in  the 
bureau. 

They  are  at  liberty  to  discuss  any  and  all  (mestions  at  this  healing, 
but  the  auditors  representing  the  bureau  at  tne  conference  are  bound 
by  the  regulations  of  the  bureau  as  well  as  by  the  precedents  estab- 
lished by  the  commissioner's  rulings.  The  attorney  or  the  taxpaver 
may  say  to  the  auditoi>i  that  the  regulation  which  apparently  applies 
to  some  phase  of  the  case  is  invalid,  and  they  frequently  insist  on 
arguing  with  the  auditors  the  legality  of  tlje  regulations  or  prior  rul- 
ings or  decisions  of  the  commissioner.  In  such  case  it  is  customary 
for  the  auditor  to  state  in  substance  that  ho  is  bound  by  the  regula- 
tions and  prior  decisions  of  the  commissioner  and  that  he  can  do 
nothing  more  than  to  ])roceed  \nth  the  case  in  the  usual  way,  inform- 
ing the  taxpayer  as  to  his  right  to  an  a))peal.  If  the  taxpayer  or  his 
attorney  raises  a  legal  question  which  is  not  covered  by  the  regula- 
tions or  by  some  decision  or  ruling  of  the  commissioner,  it  is  customary 
to  stop  the  hearing  before  the  auditors  and  immediately  certify  the 
new  legal  question  to  the  solicitor  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  hear  the 
legal  argument  and  advise  the  commissioner  as  to  his  opinion.  The 
legal  questions  are  frequently  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
a  formal  opinion. 

The  auditors  in  hearing  the  taxpayer  in  the -first  instance  may  in 
a  wa}"  be  compared  to  a  lower  court  with  full  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine any  fact  but  bound  by  the  bureau  regulations  and  the  com- 
missioner's decisions  which  for  proceedings  in  the  bureau  have  the 
same  effect  on  the  auditors  as  the  precedents  or  decisions  by  the 
supreme  court  of  a  State  have  on  the  inferior  coiu'ts  in  that  State. 
In  fact,  the  auditors  are  more  strongly  boimd  by  the  regulations  and 
the  commissioner's  rulings  because  tney  must  in  no  case  depart  from 
them  until  the  same  have  been  properly  changed.  If  the  auditors 
hearing  the  case  in  the  first  instance  decide  against  the  taxpayer,  he, 
the  taxpayer,  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  committee  on  appeals 
and  review.  Likewise  the  auditors  if  they  are  in  doubt  as  to  what 
they  should  do  have  the  right  to  certify  any  question  of  fact  or  law 
to  the  committee  or  the  solicitor,  respectively. 

That  committee  is  composed  of  practical  men.  They  are  not 
lawyers,  and  they  do  not  raise  technicalities.  They  sit  around  the 
table  with  the  taxpayer  and  try  to  determine  just  what  is  right  aud 
fair  and  just  in  the  circumstances  to  the  Government  and  to  the  tax- 
payer. No  formalitv  is  required  of  the  taxpayer  in  appealing  from 
a  decision  of  the  auclitors  to  this  committee.  AH  he  has  to  do  is  to 
state  that  he  wishes  to  appeal,  and  a  time  is  set  for  the  hearing. 
All  the  papers  in  the  case  are  sent  by  the  auditors  to  the  conmiittee. 
They  sit  down  with  the  taxpayer  and  his  attorney,  if  he  has  one. 
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and  pass  on  the  facts.  If  a  cjuestion  of  law  is  involved,  that  question 
immediately  goes  to  the  solicitor,  who  is  the  rei)resentative  of  the 
r>opartment  of  Justice,  and  that  question  is  argued  before  him. 
Wlien  that  question  is  determined,  they  come  back  with  the  solicitor's 
opinion  to  this  board  of  practical  men  and  sit  down  and  settle  the 
facts,  using  as  a  guide  the  solicitor's  opinion  of  the  law,  which  has 
>)een  approved  by  the  commissioner.  If  the  lawyer,  when  he  appears 
l>ofore  the  solicitor,  raises  the  question  of  the  invalidity  of  the  regu- 
lation, that  question  is  argued.  Then  the  solicitor  makes  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  commissioner  as  to  whether,  or  not,  the  regulation 
is  invalid  or  should  be  changed. 

If  we  permitted  the  lawyers  who  appear  in  what  we  might  term 
the  inferior  court,  which  takes  all  of  the  questions  imder  considera- 
tion, and  all  the  facts,  to  come  in  all  cases  immediately  before  the 
committee  or  the  commissioner,  it  would  be  physically  impossible 
to  dispose  of  the  work.  We  have  to  have  an  order  of  business,  and 
we  have  to  take  matters  in  tlieir  order,  or  else  we  will  have  the  work 
resemblinff  scrambled  eggs.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  thought 
jnvpii  to  the  procedure,  and  it  is  working  remarkably  well  when  we 
consider  all  the  circumstances.  I  might  say  that  we  have  compara- 
tively few  complaints.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  sit  there  in  the  com- 
missioner's office,  day  after  day,  and  have  people  come  from  the 
various  units  to  the  commissioner's  office  merely  to  express  their 
trratification  at  the  ])olite,  honest,  fair,  and  just  consideration  that 
they  have  received.  That  is  true  in  a  great  many  instances  where 
they  have  been  turned  down  flatly.  T^ey  come  in  and  make  the 
statement  that  "Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  been  turned 
<iowii,  w^e  want  to  sav  to  the  commissioner  that  we  have  received 
the  politest  consideration,  and  your  men,  while  they  have  turned  us 
down,  have  done  so  conscientiously  and  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
doing  the  right  and  fair  thing. " 

I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  ask  the  lawj^er  to  whom  you  have 
ri»ferre<l  to  tate  this  matter  up  with  me,  and  if  there  is  any  defect 
'fiere  that  ought  to  be  corrected,  nobody  will  be  more  pleased  to 
lo  it  than  I  will  be,  and  it  will  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Tlie  Chairman,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  commissioner, 
iiui  I  told  him  that  I  knew  the  commissioner  personally.  He  said 
*^at  he  had  been  unable  to  see  the  commissioner. 

Mr.  Wnj-iAMs.  If  he  will  write  to  me,  or  come  personally,  I  will 

''♦*  pleased  to  take  it  up  with  him.     Now,  before  we  stop,  let  me 

::ve  you  this  further  idea.     I  have  stated  that  it  is  not  only  unfair 

*'»  the  Government,  but  also  to  the  taxpayer,  to  permit  tliis  work 

••»  remain  in  a  noncurrent  ccmdition.     I  have  shown  tliat  we  are 

*ilo  -ting  on  an  average  $35,000,000  per  month  of  additional  taxes, 

•It  there  is  another  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration  with  refer- 

-.i' ♦*  to  the  matter,  and  it  is  this:  Since,  under  the  circumstances, 

**•  <an  not  accept  as  correct  the  returns  as  made  out  and  filed  by 

•f  taxpayers,  it  is  necessarv  to  audit  them.     If  we  did  not  get 

*'  0«)0.()0()  from  them,  it  would  still  be  the  dutv  of  the  Government 

lave   those  returns  audited  and  promptly  make  the  necessary 

:  ij.istments.     The  taxpayer  should  know  how  he  stands.     It  is  not 

•  iv    a    c|uestion  of  getting  additional  funds  that  are  legally  due, 

f  it  is  a  question  of  ])eiug  fair  with  the  taxpayer  and  letting  him 
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know  as  quickly  as  possible  whether  he  owes  the  Government  or 
whether  the  Government  owes  him.  Even  if  we  only  get  a  small 
amount,  I  think  we  should  go  ahead  with  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  $35,000,000  of  additional 
taxes  each  month  ? 

TAX    RETURNS    FROM   INDIVIDUALS    AND   CORPORATIONS. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  mean  this,  that  if  we  accepted  the  face  of  the 
returns  as  filed,  without  this  special  auditing  work,  the  Government 
would  lose  $35,000,000  each  month. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  collection  made  from  individuals  in  the 
main,  or  from  corporations  in  the  main  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  made  from  both.  Mr.  Newton  says  that 
probably  the  larger  number  are  from  individuals,  because  there  are 
so  many  more  individuals  making  returns,  but  the  larger  amount 
comes  from  the  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  dbout  4,000,000  income-tax  returns,  all 
tolcL  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  1919  we  had  5,600,000  income-tax  returns. 

The  Chairman.  Showing  taxable  income? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall,  there  wore  about  4,000,000  returns 
showing:  taxable  income.  . 

Mr.  West.  It  appears  from  the  annual  report  that  there  are  more 
than  4,000,000  individuals  and  corporations  making  taxable  returns. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  figures  there  show  how  many  of  the 
4,000,000  were  made  by  corporations? 

Mr.  West.  No,  sir;  but  we  have  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  there  were  about  350,000  or 
400,000  from  corporations  ? 

Mr.  West.  About  340,000  returns  for  corporations. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  the  correct  figure  would  be  this:  The  total 
tax  returns  received  on  account  of  the  1919  taxes  were  approximately 
5,600,000.  Of  that  number,  1,300,000  represented  nontaxable 
returns,  but,  nevertheless,  those  nontaxable  returns  have  to  be  looked 
over. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  What  was  the  number  paying 
taxes,  or  from  whom  taxes  were  actually  collected? 

Mr.  Myers.  An  individual  might  have  a  gross  income  of  $100,000,- 

000  but  claim  a  loss  of  $200,000,000.  That  return  misht  be  audited 
and  it  might  be  found  that  the  losses  were  not  allowable,  and  the  tax 
would  be  collected. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  $35,000,000  made  up  by  large  sums,  or  by 
a  great  many  small  sums. 

Mr.  Williams.  For  one  month  it  may  be  made  up  largely  of  small 
sums,  and  the  next  month  we  may  get  $5,000,000  from  one.  source, 
$6,000,000  from  another,  and  $7,000,000  from  another.  We  have 
gotten  as  much  as  $11,000,000  from  one  return. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  way  of  additional  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  as  additional  taxes.     The  largest  amount, 

1  believe,  that  we  have  secured  from  one  concern  was  $17,000,000  of 
additional  taxes. 
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The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  this  $35,000,000  was  the  average  for 
last  year,  and  does  not  represent  the  largest  amount  coHerted  in  anv 
one  month. 

appropriations   and   expenses,   in    connection    with    tax   col- 
lection. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  average  for  each  month,  beginning 
Januarv  1,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  In  looking  over  the  matter,  I  find  that  Congress 
gave  you  for  the  current  year  all  that  you  asked  for,  or  did  not  cut 
your  aDpropriation. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  true. 

Hie  Chairman.  Your  predecessor  last  year  asked  for  only  $21 ,000,- 
000,  and  that  amount  w^as  allowed. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  was  not  here  at  that  time,  but  I  was  informed  that 
when  they  came  to  ask  for  the  appropriation,  the  work  was  largely, 
I  might  say,  experimental.  It  was  a  new  organization  under  a  new 
law,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  commissioner  at  that  time  to  ac- 
curately state  how  much  was  necessary.  However,  you  gave  what 
was  asked  for. 

The  Chaikman.  We  gave  all  that  was  asked  for  this  year. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  He  did  state  to  your  committee  in  December,  1919, 
that  he  foresaw  for  this  vear  a  denciency  of  $6,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  was  no  estimate  made  for  that  money. 
It  might  be  claimed  that  this  is  one  of  the  items  where  Congress 
trhnmed  an  appropriation  and  claimed  credit  for  reducing  an  appro- 
priation, but  did  not  give  enough  money  for  this  tax  work.  That  is 
not  the  case,  because  we  gave  every  dollar  that  was  asked. 

Mr.  Myers.  In  submittmg  the  estimate,  that  condition  may  have 
been  called  to. the  attention  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  we  appropriated  by  appropriation  and 
transfers  $22,585,000  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  this  year  you 
have  $21,000,000. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  you  are  asking  for  now  is  money  for  a 
force  which  costs  you  about  $7,035,000  more  than  the  force  you  had 
last  year. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  quite  that  much.  This, 
I  think,  would  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  situation:  When  Mr. 
Roper  appeared  before  the  committee  in  December,  1919,  he  stated 
that  he  estimated  that  the  deficiency  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal 
year  would  amoimt  to  $3,000,000,  and  that  in  the  next  fiscal  year, 
which  was  1921,  it  would  amoimt  to  $6,000,000.  He  was  informed 
hy  the  committee  to  the  effect  that  since  he  merely  was  making  an 
estimate,  he  could  come  back  later  on  and  take  the  matter  up.  Mr. 
Roper  went  out  of  ofiBLce  later  on,  and  I  came  in.  I  appeared  before 
you  in  May  and  showed  to  you  that  at  that  time  we  had  an  actual 
d^ciency  of  approximately  $1,300,000,  but  that  we  had  some  xrnex- 
pended  balances,  which,  if  you  woidd  allow  us  to  use,  would  enable 
as  to  go  along,  and  that  the  additional  appropriation  would  not  have 
to  be  more  than  $535,000.  You  gave  us  permission  to  use  the  funds 
m  the  unexpended  balances,  and  appropriated  $535,000.     Therefore, 
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I  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  money  was  actually  appropria- 
ted for  this  particular  work  than  is  sho^vn  in  your  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  expend  all  of  your  appropriation  last 
.year  ? 

Mi\  West.  We  expended  $1,817,200  in  excess  of  the  $21,000,000, 
in  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  taken  from  the  prohibition  force  appro- 
priation, was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  ^ir;  from  the  narcotic  and  the  prohibition 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  unexpended  balances  that  can  be 
transferred  ? 

Mr.  West.  Not  from  any  appropriation.  The  amoimt  of  the 
opium  appropriation  that  we  can  use  is  $750,000,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be  a  balance  of  approximately  $100,000, 
if  the  force  continues  as  it  is  now,  but  that  force  we  have  oeen  trying 
to  enlarge.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  the  right 
kind  of  men.     They  are  civil-service  employees. 

Mr.  Williams.  When  I  was  here  the  last  time  I  told  you  that  we 
had  a  balance  from  the  narcotics  appropriation,  but  that  we  had  had 
a  difficult  time  in  securing  proper  narcotics  inspectors.  They  have 
to  know  something  of  chemicals  and  drugs,  and  they  ought  to  have 
special  training.  They  come  through'  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  during  last  year  we  could  not  get  the  proper  class  of  men,  or  as 
many  as  we  wanted  at  our  salary.  Therefore,  we  were  slow  in 
building  that  organization  up,  but  we  hope  now  to  build  it  up  and 
have  it  in  proper  condition  in  a  few  montns. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  take  this  table  found  on  page  455  of  the 
hearings  on  the  legislative  bill,  and  put  in  parallel  columns  the 
information  you  have  there,  together  with  similar  information  for 
October  31,  1919,  so  that  the  committee  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
growth  of  this  organization  during  the  year  for  which  you  are  asking 
approximately  $8,000,000  increase? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  give  you  just  that  in- 
formation. The  records  and  statisti(s  for  fiscal  year  1920  were  not 
kept  in  the  same  form  as  now.  We  started  a  budget  system  on 
July  1,  1920,  and  can  give  such  information  for  each  month  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  is  a  statement  from  which 
the  committee  can  see  what  a(  tual  increase  there  has  been  in  the 
force,  as  you  have  analyzed  and  separated  it  here,  to  take  on  this 
increased  work. 

Note. — The  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  19 J  9  ^howa  that  the  force  employed  in  th.e 
bureau  in  Wa«»hington  was  increased  from  1,597  to  4,088  up  to  July  1, 1919;  die  force  of 
collectors'  employees  from  5,715  to  6,877,  and  the  force  of  revenue  agents  and  inspectors 
from  1,542  to  3,090,  or  an  i^gregate  increase  from  8,854  to  14.055.  Some  reorganization 
was  made  in  the  revenue  agent««'  forces  in  fiscal  year  1920,  due  to  the  national  prohibi- 
tion act;  that  is,  the  force  under  the  agents  which  was  assigned  to  work  rolating  to 
di'stilled  spirits,  etc.,  was  transferred  to  the  prohibition  organization  under  direction  of 
the  supervising  Federal  prohil)ition  agents. 

The  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1919,  according  to  the  annual  report  were  as  follows*: 

Salaric:*  and  expenses  of  collectors $2, 430,  235.  03 

Salaries  and  expense-  of  agents  and  subordinate  officers 1, 042, 982."  8t> 

(  oUecting  the  income  tax 2, 835, 512.  09 

Ko-tncting  the  sale  of  opium,  etc 270, 921.  oH 
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•  »llei-ting  the  tax  on  estates $230, 40(i.  48 

<  ollectinfr  the  rot  ton-futures  tax IC,  797.  f^fi 

<  ollecting  the  war  revenue 12,  943, 048. 01 

Mwellaneous  expense^-,  Internal  Revenue  Service 89,  719.  93 

PuiiL^hment  for  violation  of  intemal-r venue  laws 131, 7 15. 04 

^alarie^,  office  of  roraniisfiioncr  of  Internal  Revenue 582, 402.  (59 

Total 20,573,  771.  52 

Mr.  WiLMAMS.  1  might  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  referring  to  the 

information  which  you  request,   that  the  bureau  has  of  necessity 

i:rown  even  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  be^  ause  it  was  along  in 

those  years  that  the  money  was  made  and  that  the  bi<2:  returns  were 

filed.    As  we  go  along  and  get  further  into  this  auditing,  the  more 

jjHtliting  we  liavc  to  do,  and  the  more  work  is  rec^uired.     1  think  you 

would  be  interested  in  these  figures,  especially  with  reference  to  the 

increased  amount  of  work  we  are  turning  out:  The  total  number  of 

returns  audited  during  the  three  months'  period  ending  March  31, 

IidO.  was  77,355.     I  might  say  that  those  are  returns  where  the  net 

im*ome  is  in  excess  of  $5,000  in  the  case  of  "indivichials.     The  total 

number  of  returns  audited  for  the  three  months'  period  ending  June  30, 

MM  II.  was  136,026,  and  the  total  number  audited  for  the  three  mcmths' 

period  ending  vSeptember  30,  1919,  was  91,547.     You  will  notice  that 

IS  a  falling  off,  but  that  was  during  the  vacation  period,  and  that 

happens  every  year.     For  the  three-months'  period  ending  December 

'H.  U)19,  the  total  number  of  returns  audited  was  145,906.     You  will 

clNerve  that  tlie  number  incl-eases  after  the  vacation. 

The  total  number  audited  for  the  three  months'  period  endini 
March  31,  1920,  was  163,389;  the  total  number  of  returns  audited  foi 
the  three  months'  period  ending  June  30,  1920,  was  297,01 1 ;  and  the 
total  number  of  returns  audited  for  the  three  months'  period  ending 
September  30,  1920,  was  322,326.  I  have  the  statement  here  for  only 
tT»'o  monthB  of  the  last  three  months'  period,  and  the  number  for  those 
two  months  is  257,774.  Therefore,  as  you  will  see,  the  number  for 
ht*  last  three  months  will  be  the  greatest  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  tne  cost  of  your  organization,  first, 
r>r  the  field  force,  and,  second,  for  your  office  force  here,  as  of  Januarv 
1920? 

Afr.  Wii^MAMS.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  do  that. 

The  organization  on  Januaiy  1,  1920,  approximated  4,898  bureau 
Biployees  with  compensation  at  the  annual  rate  of  $7,626,640,  and 
ie  field  organization  consisted  of  approximately  10,130  employees 
Hth  compensation  at  the  annual  rate  of  $16,577,060.  Traveling 
iiienses     approximated    $3,472,000    and    miscellaneous    expenses 

s!;5K),ooo. 

TLe  Chaibmax.  What  are  your  balances  ? 

A[r.  We8T.  I  might  answer  that  better  by  giving  the  expenditures 
f  f«»  Xovember  30,  1920.  If  you  care  for  it,  I  can  insert  this  state- 
^t  which  represents  the  expenditures  up  to  November  30. 
Tne  C^iairman.  This  table  gives  in  one  column  the  expenses 
1^  :rred  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  to  the  end  of  the  cur- 
F'.''  month,  or  the  end  of  rfovember,  ana  the  second  column  gives 
►-  Xovember  expense. 
Mr  West.  Yes,  sir. 

H:*?  Chjltrmas.  I  think  that  statement  will  be  illuminating. 
Tlje  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Statement  of  expenses  incurrexl  from  the  1921  appropriations — Month  of  November,  19^0. 


Appropriations  and  for  what  expended. 


Salaries  and  expenses  of  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  apprq)riation, 
$1,288,000;  expended,  $1,785,309;  balance,  $2,502,691: 
■  Collectors,  deputy  collectors,  etc.— 

Salaries 

Expenses. 


Qau^eni,  storekeepers,  and  storekeeper  gaugers— 

Salaries 

Expenses 

Miscellaneous ; 


Total 


Collecting  the  war  revenue   (appropriation,   $21^000,000;   expended, 
$11,008,623;  balance,  $9,991,377): 

Deputy  collectors,  clerks,  etc.— 

Salaries , 

Expensra 

Agents  and  inspectors- 
Salaries 

Expenses 

Miscellanoous  field  expense- 
Coll  ectora 

Agents 

O  ffice  tr  avel 

Miscell aneous  office  expense , 

Salaries  of  office  force 

Informers T 

Special  employees- 
Salaries  

Expenses 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Enforcement  of  the  narcotic  and  national  prohibition  acts  (appropria^ 
tion,  $4,750,000;  expended.  $2,464,221;  balance,  $2,285,779;  narcotic  ex- 
penditures not  to  exceed  $750,000;  expended,  $230,754;  balance,  $519,246) : 
Clerks,  etc.  (narcotic)—   , 

Salaries 

Expenses 

Agents  and  inspectors  (narcotic)— 

Salaries 

Expenses 

Mlscellan eous  field  expense . . . . : 

Office  travel : 

Miscellaneous  office  expense 

Salaries  of  office  force 


Subtotal  (narcotic). 


Directors,  clerks,  etc.  (prohibition)— 

Salaries 

Expenses 

Agents  and  inspectors  (prohibition)— 

Salaries 

Expenses 

Other  employees  (prohibition),  salaries. 

Miscellaneous  field  expense- 
Directors 

Agents 

Seizure  and  sale 

Office  travel 

Miscellaneous  office  expense 

Salaries  of  office  force 


Subtotal  (prohibition). 


Total  narcotic  and  prohibition 

Salaries,  Office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 


Total  expended  for  collecting  internal  revenue 

Refunding  internal-revenue  collections,  amount  $250,000. 


Expenses  in- 
curred from 
beginning  of 
fiscal  year  to 
end  of  current 
month. 


Expense « in- 
curred for  cur- 
rent month. 


$$1,340,863.40 
156,451.43 

274,090.55 
9,760.91 
4,143.59 


1,785,309.88 


3,545,330.44 
426,978.04 

2,178,727.91 
437,388.69 

126,538.15 

29,675.19 

149,8fi.'5.57 

616,679.36 

3,595,582.96 

3oaoo 

1,122.49 

397.90 

17.14 


11, 008^623. 84 


1,667.06 
118.51 

130,753.61 

63,269.23 

6,064.02 

179.73 

249.75 

28,452.83 


230,754.74 


287,725.21 
9,046.33 

903,834.35 
574,874.43 
263,477.82 

33,009.56 

87,970.85 

5,562.02 

2,297.49 

59,361  14 

237,062.46 


2,464,221.16 


2,694,975.90 
280,468.01 


15,769,377.63 
18,460.63 


$$357,449.04 

27, 857.  M 

53,547.37 
3,511.01 
1,509.5^ 


343,875.74 


705, 854.  W 
76, 475.  M 

449,416.97 

101,  uaw 

27,185.33 
9,132.88 

35,64,155 
311,083.01 
763,674.50 


41<C33 

188.77 
2.50 


2,480,189.32 


490.20 
26.30 


27,070.5( 

14,186.21 

440. 61 

98.1 

5,145.3 

47,  466. 


«1,  544. 

1.  448.  7| 

191,  634.  < 

126,  277. , 

55^959. 

8,767. 
22, 224. 

2,  401. 
396, 

48,673. 


538,314, 


5«S,7}JO. 
S5,961. 


3,  405,  806.I 
«,  749.1 
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Statemmt  of  expenses  incurred  from  the  1921  appropriations — Month  of  November^ 

i9:?0— Continued. 


Appropriations  and  for  what  expended. 


Expenses  in- 
curred from 
beginning  of 
fiscal  year  to 

end  of  current 
month. 


Expenses  in- 
curred for  cur- 
rent month. 


Relundii 


lelundiOK  taxes  iUegiaiy  collected  (1918  and  prior,  $1,000,000;  1919  and 

1920,43^,1 12^;  1921,  |4B,242.fi9;  total,  94,^9,355.13) 

Redemption  of  stamps  (internal  revenue) 


94,339,355.13 
242, 09a  68 


Total  paid  from  internal  revenue  appropriations 20, 369, 284. 07 


Increase  of  compensation.  Treasury  Department: 

Collector's  appropriation 

War  revenue  appropriation 

Narcotic  and  prohioition  appropriation 

Salaries,  office  of  commissioner 


9600,039.89 
128,603.35 


4,201,20a00 


22^,284.01 

1,140,639.83 

247,881.91 

49,525.42 


Total 1,660,331.17 


43,671.02 

244,465.72 

54,786.92 

10,011.33 


352,934.99 


The  Chairmai?.  Tell  us  what  you  had  expended  up  to  the  30tb  of 
November. 

Mr.  West.  The  total  expenditures  from  the  appropriation  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  collectors  of  internal  revenue  were 
$1,785,309.88;  the  total  expenditures  from  the  appropriation  for 
rollecting  the  war  revenue  for  the  same  period 

The  (SiAiRMAN  (interposing).  That  is  the  item  we  have  under 
consideration  ? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir.     The  total   expenditures  from  that  appro- 

f)riation  were  $11,008,623.84.  Now,  we  have  a  number  of  miscel- 
aneous  bills,  such  as  transportation  requests,  approximating  some- 
thing like  $25,000  per  montn,  which  are  delayed  and  do  not  come  in 
for  two  or  three  months.  Those  bills  are  slow.  We  have  some 
printing  bills  and  other  miscellaneous  bills  that  are  not  reflected  in 
rhij*,  but  are  expenses  chargeable  to  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $125,000  f 

Mr.  West.  Easily  that.  It  will  be  more  for  the  live  months^ 
period,  because  we  have  some  printing  bills  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  taking  the  five  months  at  $25,000. 

Mr.  West.  That  was  just  for  transportation.  The  officers  use 
these  transportation  requests  and  the  bills  are  usually  two  or  three 
months  in  coming  in.  1  think  it  would  be  very  well  for  us  to  insert 
the  outstanding  obligations. 

The  Chairman.  IS)w  much  will  they  amount  to  i 

Mr.  West.  I  can  insert  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Will  they  amount  to  $200,000  or  more  t 

Mr.  West.  Outstanding  railroad  bills,  approximately  $50,000; 
printing  and  binding  bills,  approximately  $70,000;  other  outstand- 
injr  bills  would  likely  not  make  the  total  in  excess  of  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  appropriation  is  not  quite  $2,000,000  a 
rrKinth  ? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Wliile  your  ex])eiiditun\s  are  a  little  over  $2,000,000 
.  month.  Unless  you  are  figuring  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  on  very 
larjr*»ly  augmenting  youi*  force,  you  will  not  need  the  $9,000,000  you 
»'»•  Hsking  for. 
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Mr.  Williams.  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  oompleted  it. 

Mr.  West.  I  think.  I  can  answer  thot  this  way.  Taking  the  ex- 
penses for  the  five  months  whicli  we  have  here,  $11,008,623,  and  tak- 
iiig  the  expenses  just  for  Novemher  and  multiplying  them  by  seven. 
we  would  nave  a  deficit  of  over  $7,370,000  just  on  that  basis  alone. 
not  counting  the  additional  people  that  the  commissioner  wants  to 
put  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  spent  during  the  first  five  months  $1 1,008,623. 
Assuming  that  your  outstanding  bills  will  amount  to  $200,000 

Mr.  Myers  (interposing).  The  per  annum  rate  on  the  last  month 
will  give  you  more  nearly  thecorrect  basis.  During  the  earlier  months 
the  commissioner  stopped  filling  any  vacancies. 

Mr.  West.  The  organization  for  July  and  August  was  much  lower 
than  it  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  for  the  month  of  November^ 

Mr.  West.  $2,480,000  out  of  the  war  revenue  appropriation  for 
November.  You  see,  five  times  that  would  be  $12,400,000,  much  in 
excess  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  expended  for  November  $2,480,189.22? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  that  annual  rate  of  expenditure  you  would 
have  approximately  $28,700,000,  and  you  have  $21,000,000,  which 
would  mean  that  you  would  need  about  $7,700,000? 

Mr.  West.  $2,480,000  multiplied  by  12  would  make  $29,760,000. 

The  Chairman.  $2,500,000,  just  $20,000  a  month  less.  . 

Mr.  West.  $2,500,000  would  be  $30,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  $2,500,000  for  this  last  month.  For  July,  August, 
and  Septeml)er  you  ran  on  $2,500,000  ? 

Mr.  West.  I  am  giving  the  annual  rate.  I  thought  that  was  whnt 
you  wanted. 

Tile  Chairman.  What  I  have  done  is  to  take  the  last  seven  montlis 
and  multiplied  l)y  $2,500,000,  which  is  more  than  your  monthly  rate. 
That  brings  $17,500,000,  and  then  addine:  to  that  your  actual  expendi- 
ture for  five  months  of  $11,200,000  yields  $28,700,000? 

Mr.  West.  Tliat  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $21,000,000,  w^liicli 
would  mean  that  you  would  need  a]>out  J'^7, 700,000  to  continue  your 
organization? 

Mr.  West.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  November  organization;  is  that 
the  organization  you  will  need  for  the  rest  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  want  additional  employees,  as  I  stated  in 
the  beginning,  1,501  in  the  tax  organization  and  114  in  prohibition 
and  narcotics.  We  figure  that  those  additional  employees  will 
bring  the  deficiency  up  to  $9,000,000  on  the  war  revenue  appro- 
priation and  $1,600,000  on  the  prohibition  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Commissioner,  the  legislative  bill  as 
reported  this  year  carries  $30,000,000,  which  is  a  cut  of  $3,000,000 
in  your  organization.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  unwise  for 
you  to  build  up  an  organization  for  the  rest  of  this  year  which  you 
could  not  assimilate  or  carry  on  with  next  year's  appropriation. 
Evidently,  this  estimate  was  made  in  connection  with  an  appro-! 
priation  of  $33,000,000  for  next  vear.     That  was  reduced  $3,000,000. 
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Must  not  there  be  a  corresponding  cut  if  we  are  to  operate  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way  ?  The  committee  does  not  want  to  hamper  a  work 
of  this  kind,  because  we  realize  that  here  is  the  bureau  that  the 
money  comes  from. 

XIr.  Williams.  Permit  me  to  make  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  certainly  will  not  expend  any  more  money  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  long  as  I  am  there.  Of  course,  I  will  not  be 
there  after  March  4,  but  be  as  generous  with  them  as  you  can.  I 
should  like,  as  far  as  possible,  to  do  everything  the  Government 
can  do  to  bring  the  work  current.  It  is  a  question  of  getting  the 
taxpayer  in  a  satisfied  state  of  mind,  and  that  means  a  great  deal 
so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned.  There  will  be  a  good  many 
resi^ations  during  the  year.  Usually  they  go  out  in  large  numbers 
dunng  the  filing  period.  That  is  not  as  it  should  be.  If  we  could 
take  on  even  more  employees  than  we  could  run  through  next  June 
with,  we  could  take  them  on  and  train  them  and  keep  what  is  good 
and  let  those  who  have  not  made  good  go.  It  may  be  that  Siere 
will  be  sufficient  resignations  to  take  care  of  the  surplus  anyway; 
that  usually  happens. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  might  say  that  much  economy  with 
reference  to  this  work,  I  believe,  womd  be  poor  economy.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  here,  but  I  want  the  work  to  go  on — I  want  it  to  be 
as  successful  as  it  is  now  and  I  want  to  continue  to  be  proud  of  the 
work  that  the  bureau  is  doing.  Be  as  generous  as  you  prudently 
can  be. 

The  Chaibman.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Commissioner,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the'bills,  especially  that  come  from  this  committee,  ought  to 
fit  right  into  a  general  plan,  and  that  we  ought  not,  in  a  deficiency 
bill,  to  create  an  organization  that  the  legislative  bill  does  not  make 
provisions  to  carry  on — a  work  that  must  be  carried  on.  What  I 
was  trying  to  get  at,  assuming  now  that  you  will  have  but  $30,000,000 
next  year,  then  how  much  should  this  bill  carry  ? 
Mr.  Williams.  We  can  figure  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would,  because  what  we  want  to  do  is 
to  do  this  in  a  sensible  and  businesslike  manner. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do.  We  do  not  want 
you  to  do  anything  that  is  not  good  business  or  good  policy;  but  I 
want  to  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  making  a  sufficient 
appropriation  for  this  work.  No  one  knows  better  than  I  of  its 
dimcuities  and  the  problems  that  confront  the  commissioner. 

There  should  be  provided  at  least  $8,000,000  additional  to  the 
present  appropriation  of  $21,000,000  to  carry  through  for  the  rest  of 
the  fiscal  year  the  present  organization.  However,  if  all  of  the 
additional  employees  for  which  estimate  was  submitted  are  employed, 
$9,000,000  adiiitibnal  should  be  appropriated;  and  if  this  is  done, 
arrangement  Will  be  made  so  that  by  July  1,  1921  the  per  annum  rate 
of  the  organization  will  not  be  in  excess  of  the  estimate  carried  in  the 
legislative  bill  of  $30,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  reduction  by  that 
time  will  be  effected  by  not  filling  resignations  as  they  occur  up  to 
July  1,  1921.  I  regret  that  the  committee  did  not  deem  it  wise  to 
give  the  Bureau  the  full  amount  requested  in  the  estimates  for  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  bill. 
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PROGRESS  OF   WORK  ON   1917  TAX   RETURNS. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  just  beginning,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  able  to 
make  considerable  progress.  We  nave  about  finished  the  1917 
returns. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  you  complete  the  auditing  of  the  1917 
returns  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Bjy  March  1,  except  in  a  few  big  cases,  where  we  have 
secured  waivers  from  the  taxpayers. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  assess  the  tax  before  the  first  of  March! 

Mr.  Myers.  For  the  1917  returns,  where  there  are  no  waivers. 
We  have  waivers  in  some  of  the  big  cases. 

PROGRESS  OF   WORK  ON   1918  AND   1919  TAX   RETURNS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  1918  and  1919  returns  have  you 
audited  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have  just  begun  on  the  1918  cases.  The  1919 
cases  have  not  been  toucned  and  the  1920  cases  are  now  coming  in. 
The  1918  returns  are  the  big  returns.  Furthermore,  the  1917  returns 
made  a  big  job.  It  may  appear  that  we  did  not  make  progress  as 
fast  as  was  anticipated,  out  as  you  know,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  we  had  to  nx  the  invested  capital.  That  was  a  terrific  job. 
When  we  come  to  1918  cases  it  will  be  easier  because  we  have  feed 
the  invested  capital  of  most  of  the  organizations  and  we  will  apply 
that  to  the  1918  returns  and  hope  to  make  progress  rapidly.  So 
we  are  now  in  a  position,  I  think,  *  *  to  saw  wood, ''  so  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  1918  was  the  year 
when  a  great  many  concerns  were  making  a  good  deal  of  money  out 
of  war  contracts,  is  it  not  true  that  you  nave  practically  come  to  a 
working  basis  with  the  taxpayers,  so  that  there  will  not  be  the  work 
required  on  the  1918  returns  that  you  had  tp  go  through  in  1917, 
when  you  were  blazing  the  way,  pioneering,  in  settling  these  ques- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  true;  yes,  su\  The  hope  is  that  if  we  can  get 
this  organization  and  keep  it 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Will  you  need  to  keep  it? 

Mr.  Myers.  For  probably  a  year  or  two  imless  Congress  enacts 
further  legislation,  more  difficult  legislation,  requiring  additional 
employees. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  more  simple. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Myers.  Assuming  that  we  have  the  same  law  in  a  year  or  two 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  catch  up  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  further 
enlarge  the  force. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  would  be  good  economy  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  permit  us  to  go  right  along  with  this  organization  as  I  have 
outlined  for  two  reasons.  There  is  a  probability  that  when  July  is 
reached  a  sufficient  number  of  employees  will  have  resigned  in  order 
to  bring  the  bureau  within  the  1922  appropriation,  if  they  have 
not  resigned  at  that  time  it  would  be  easy  to  cull  out  the  good  from 
those  wno  have  not  made  good  and  you  will  have  a  better  organiza- 
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tion.  I  suspect  that  when  1922  comes  around  you  are  going  to  find 
the  commissioner  coming  up  here  and  asking  for  more  people  in 
order  to  get  this  work  current.  I  predict  that  along  next  June 
before  you  adjourn  you  will  find  the  commissioner  here.  It  would 
he  good  business  to  let  us  go  ahead  and  get  these  auditors  and  other 
employees  and  put  them  on  so  that  we  can  go  ahead  under  full  steam. 
I  believe  we  owe  that  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  coimtry. 

RESIGNATIONS    AND    SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  having  many  resignations  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  will  have  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  turnover  in  the  field  force  and  in 
the  office  force  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  remember  the  turnover  in  the  field  force, 
but  in  the  Washington  office  we  had  a  turnover  of  more  than  30  per 
cent  from  January  to  October. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  was  for  November  and 
December? 

Mr.  WiLLL\Ms.  I  haven't  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  that  information  available,  kindly 
place  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  continuing  to  resign.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  I  expect  a  very  large  number  of  resignations  between 
now  and  February  1.  It  happened  last  year.  Kight  now  is  the 
tax  return  period. 

Tlie  percentage  of  turnover  in  the  income  tax  unit  in  Washington 
for  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1920,  was  29.2  and 
2S.8,  respectively. 

The  percentage  of  turnover  for  the  field  income  tax  organization 
for  November  and  December  was  24.5  and  19.5,  respectively. 

The  percentage  of  turnover  for  the  field  deputy  collectors'  organiza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1920  was  31  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  better  class  of  employees  who  are  resign- 
ing? 

Mr.  Williams.  Our  best  trained  men.  It  seems  that  if  a  business 
organization  can  not  get  one  of  the  best  men  it  will  take  another 
one  who  has  had  some  special  training  in  this  work. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  they  taken  by  the  large  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  taken  by  the  lar^e  concerns  and  by  the 
small  concerns,  and  many  of  them  go  out  into  business  for  them- 
selves. It  is  really  a  good  thing  for  the  general  public  to  get  these 
•rained  men,  but  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  Government,  from  one  point 
^f  view. 

The  Chaibman.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Government  in 
Another  way,  because  men  who  are  helping  these  concerns  to  make 
their  tax  retumis  are  men  who  imderstand  the  administration  of  the 
Uw  and  therefore  will  include  things  that  should  be  included  in  an 
.nc-ome  tax  return  and  the  return  is  made  with  a  full  understanding 
'»f  the  law. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  right.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  add 
Ut  the  statement  that  I  just  made. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  returns  for  1918  and 
1919? 

Mr.  Meyers.  Yes;  we  can  furnish  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  can  give  you  the  number  of  returns  for  1917  which 
have  been  unaudited. 

The  Cbairman.  Then  we  can  arrive  at  it  by  subtraction. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  number  of  unaudited  1917  returns  on  Decem- 
ber 31  was  59,186.  A  very  large  proportion  of  those  are  in  the  process 
of  auditing  now.  The  number  of  1918  returns  audited  to  December 
31  were  approximately  411,600. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  unaudited  returns  ? 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  The  unaudited  returns.  We  have  audited  ap- 
proximately 27,000  of  the  1919  returns. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  practically'  done  nothing  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  little.  You  might  say  that  they  have 
been  untouched.  We  have  the  1920  returns  coming  in  on  March  15. 
You  understand,  of  course,  that  the  1917,  1918,  and  1919  returns 
just  mentioned  are  where  the  net  income  is  over  $5,000.  Those  are 
the  returns  audited  in  Washington.  Those  of  $5,000  and  less  are 
audited  in  the  collector's  office.  I  understand  that  they  are  getting 
along  with  the  work  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  do  not  attempt  to  audit  here  in 
Washington  anything  like  5,000,000  returns? 

Mr.  Williams.  No.     It  is  probably  1,250,000. 

The  Chairman.  All  told  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  we  audit  here  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Just  where  they  show  a  taxable  income  of  over 
$6,000  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  and  all  corporation  returns.  We  audit 
them  in  Washington  and  send  them  back  to  the  field. 

You  might  be  interested  in  knowing  how  the  correspondence  grow- 
ing out  of  the  income  tax  unit  has  increased — the  incoming  and  out- 
gomg  mail.  For  the  three  months'  period  ending  September  30,  1919, 
the  incoming  pieces  amounted  to  315,832  and  the  outgoing  to  229,003. 
For  the  three  months'  period  ending  December  31,  1919,  the  incoming 
amounted  to  339,153  and  the  outgoing  to  291,737.  (Please  observe 
how  it  increases  each  period.)  For  the  three  months' period  ending 
March  31,  1920,  the  incoming  amounted  to  371,542  ana  the  outgoing 
to  311,136.  For  the  three  months'  period  ending  June  30,  1920,  the 
incoming  amounted  to  376,570  and  tne  outgoing  to  358,570.  For  the 
three  months'  period  ending  September  30,  1920,  the  incoming 
amounted  to  382,680  and  the  outgoing  to  314,275.  For  the  three 
months'  period  ending  December  31, 1920,  the  incoming  amounted  to 
448,484  and  the  outgoing  to  315,356.  That  represents  merely  letters 
and  general  correspondence  and  has  no  reference  to  the  million  and 
odd  returns  that  are  sent  in  and  have  to  be  handled. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  increased  the  salaries  to  any  extent 
during  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  scale  of  salaries,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  not  been 
increased.     As  I  tried  to  explain  before,  we  have  the  higher  grade 

Seople  going  out.     When  a  higher  man  goes  out  we  do  not  imme- 
iately  promote  somebody  into  this  place,  but  we  have  what  we  call  a 
readjustment  of  salaries  twice  a  year,  on  July  1  and  on  January  1 . 
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For  instance,  we  might  have  a  $4,000  man  going  out  or  a  $8,000  man 
going  out  or  severar$8,000  men  going  out.  Everything  stands  as  it 
was  until  the  six  months'  period  has  passed,  exeept  where  an  employee 
has  left  a  supervisoiy  position.  Then  we  manage  to  distribute  some 
of  the  man's  salary  among  some  of  the  others,  say  $200,  or  something 
like  that.  In  that  way  the  results  have  been  really  remarkable,  A» 
I  have  said,  it  creates  a  wonderful  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  employees, 
because  they  feel  that  if  they  can  go  to  school  at  night  and  during  the 
week  can  increase  their  efficiency  they  will  get  a  better  grade,  and 
thereby  when  the  six  months'  periocf  comes  around  they  may  get 
$200  or  $250  more.  I  really  believe — this  may  be  interesting  to 
you — that  if  we  had  had  all  statutory  places—  I  am  not  speaking  with 
reference  to  normal  conditions,  because  I  have  always  had  in  my 
mind  some  question  about  statutory  salaries  and  lump-sum  appro- 
priations— I  do  not  believe  that  we  could  have  kept  our  people  during 
this  period,  especially  the  trained  employees.  It  has  been  most 
fortunate  that  we  have  had  the  lump  sum. 

I  am  sure  that  we  have  tried  to  administer  it  just  as  economically 
as  we  could.  It  has  been  encouraging  to  the  employees  to  know  that 
every  six  months  there  was  a  chance  to  get  a  little  more  money. 
We  have  a  demotion  rule  in  this  bureau.  We  do  not  demote  very 
many,  but  we  do  demote  them  when  thev  do  not  deliver  the  goods- 
While  it  is  only  a  few  people  who  have  had  their  salaries  cut,  such 
action  has  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  others.  They  have  to 
stand  examinations.  When  they  fall  down  and  are  not  delivering 
the  quantity  of  work,  then  we  demote  them,  and,  as  I  say,  it  has  a  ^ 
most  wonderful  influence  on  the  balance.  There  is  a  constantly  ' 
growing  efliciency  among  the  individual  auditors,  and  as  the  days 
and  weeks  go  by  they  turn  out  a  greater  amount  of  work.  We  find 
that  true  also  with  the  stenographers;  they  turn  out  a  greater  amount 
of  work  per  employee.  We  have  a  rule  that  the  stenographers  are 
graded,  and  if  they  put  on  speed  and  get  into  another  grade,  when 
July  comes  or  January  comes  around  they  get  a  little  of  this  money 
by  reason  of  increased  efficiency;  $100  or  $200  or  $250  which  has  been 
clipped  off  somebody  else\s  salary,  or  when  we  have  made  a  pickup 
in  some  other  place. 

I  wish  the  members  of  this  committee,  without  informing  Mr. 
Xewton  or  me,  would  some  day  walk  into  the  Income  Tax  Unit  and 
l«x>k  it  over.  I  have  had  people  go  in  there  who  have  had  an  idea 
that  the  Government's  efficiency  was  not  what  it  might  be,  and  they 
have  come  out  astounded.  When  they  have  gone  through  the  In- 
come Tax  Unit  thev  feel  that  they  have  had  a  revelation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  scale  of  salaries  paid  to  the  better 
i*lass  of  auditors  and  attorney's  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Our  revenue  agents  in  charge,  of  coui'se,  are  andi- 
ron*. They  range  from  $8,000  to  $4,000,  some  get  $5,000.  and  one 
zeti^  S6,000.  The  man  in  charge  at  New  York  gets  $6,000. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  the  field  force? 
Mr.  Williams.  I  am  speaking  of  the  field  force.  The  agents  in 
<^harg^  of  the  different  divisions  m  the  field  number  35  auditors,  but 
ihe  salaries  of  the  agents  and  inspectors  under  their  direction  range 
from   *  1,400  to  a  very  few  at  $4,000. 

The   CiiAiBMAN.  How  about  the  force  here  ^ 
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Mr.  Williams.  In  the  bureau  tho  salaries  range  from  ?{1,4()0  to 
$5,000. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  train(Ml  clerks  have  to  pass  two  examinations. 
After  they  go  to  the  night  school,  which  is  conducted  by  volunteer 
teachers  from  the  unit,  they  have  to  pass  twx)  examinations  to  be 
]>ut  on  auditing  work,  shifted  over  to  the  auditing  work.  They 
usually  get  the  same  salary,  and  in  the  readjustment  period  they 
get  a  little  increase,  and  as  they  become  more  proficient  tlH*v  ^o  im 
to  the  scale  of  work  they  are  in. 

Mr.  Williams.  For  instance,  the  liighest  paid  man  next  to  the 
commissioner,  $7,500,  rec6ntlv  has  resigned,  and  the  only  other  man 
getting  that  much  money  will  go  out,  i  think,  this  month. 

The  Chairman.  Will  a  statement  of  your  organization  by  classes 
take  very  much  space  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  income-tax  unit  alone  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 
.    Mr.  Myers.  Because  this  deficiencv  estimate  does  not  touch  the 
others. 

The  Chairman.  The  income-tax  unit  for  which  you  are  asking  tliis 
money. 

Mr.  Newton.  We  can  get  you  up  such  a  chart  and  send  it  to  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  has  the  increased  force  brought  in 
an  increase  of  back  taxes  over  the  amount  received  when  vou  did  not 
have  that  force  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  that  question  absolutely 
in  the  affirmative.    In  some  of  the  months  back  in  the  early  years, 
when  we  did  not  have  quite  so  many,  they  tried  to  dig  into  the  big 
ones  first.     While  the  work  done  on  the  1917  returns  during  the 
past  year  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  volume  of  work  done  in 
previous  months,  they  have  not  reached  the  richest  pockets;  as  T 
said  awhile  ago,  we  must  keep  before  us  not  only  the  question  of 
additional  revenue,  but  also  the  matter  of  bringing  the  work  current, 
to  get  it  over  with  and  through,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  taxpayer. 
It  can  easily  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  that  the  volume  of  work 
has  been  largely  in  excess,  and,  as  I  have  sho>\m  you,  the  corre- 
spondence increases  as  the  additional  auditing  goes  forward.     Tt 
requires  more  correspondence  and  more  detail  worK. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  closing  more  cases,  and  that  is  the  actual  test . 

The  Chairman.  If  I  recall  correctly,  Mr.  Roper  stated,  I  tliiiik, 
before  the  legislative  subcommittee,  or  at  least  he  stated  to   me 

{personally,   he  thought   there  was  collectible  $1,000,000,000   more 
rom  1917. 

Mr.  Williams.  He  said  for  1917  and  1918,  T  thought. 

The  Chairman.  He  may  have  said  for  the  two  years,  but  I  thought 
it  was  for  the  one  year.  , 

Mr.  Williams.  The  impression  we  have  is  that  it  was  for   191  "i 
and  1918,  and  the  men  in  the  bureau  familiar  with  the  details  stilj 
insist  that  when  the  1917  and  1918  returns  are  finished  the  colleetioii 
will  probably  be  increased  by  $1,000,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  going  to  get  out  of  the  101 
returns  all  told  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I   may   say,   Mr.    Chairman,   for   the   year    emle 
December  31,  1920,  from  the  audit  of  the  1917  returns  and   a   feH 
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191S  returns  we  have  put  on  the  assessment  list,  in  addition,  more 
than  $400,000,000. 

Mr.  Myers.  And  there  was  quite  a  considerable  number  of  1917 
returns  audited  the  year  before '( 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  the  1918  returns  carry  a  higher  rate  of 
taxation. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  it  is  almost  safe  to  say  that  we  will  get  three- 
c£uarters  of  a  billion  dollars  out  of  the  1917  audit. 

FOR   ENFORCEMENT   OF    NATIONAL   PROHIBITION   ACT. 

The  Chairman.  For  expenses  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
national  prohibition  act  you  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  of  $1,600,000. 
You  had  for  this  purpose  $4,500,000  appropriated. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  will  recall  that  I  stated  a  while  ago,  in  a  general 
way,  that  last  April  when  I  appeared  before  the  committee  I  realized, 
aiid  so  stated,  that  if  we  went  into  the  next  fiscal  year  with  the 
organization  we  had  at  that  time  there  would  be  a  denciency  and  if 
vre  built  it  up  at  all  we  would  have  a  deficiency,  according  to  my 
best  recollection,  of  over  $2,000,000.  What  I  have  said  in  a  general 
war  with  reference  to  the  condition  in  which  I  was  fomid  on  June 
30y*  in  the  matter  of  the  tax  o^anization,  applies  to  prohibition. 

About  the  middle  of  June  T  did  not  dare  go  forward,  and  I  dis- 
cussed that  matter  with  the  Secretary,  and  we  felt  that  conditions 
were  such  that  we  were  really  required,  in  justice  to  the  country,  to 
go  ahead  with  that  work.  I  went  to  see  the  chairman  and  explained 
to  him  the  predicament  I  found  myself  in  and  promised  1  would 
bring  the  deficiency  estimate  before  the  committee  as  quickly  as  I 
ci>ula.  So  I  proceeded,  doing  the  best  we  could.  I  sent  to  the 
f-onnmittee  the  estimate  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  under  the  rules, 
based  on  our  organization  as  of  October  31,  1920,  just  as  I  had  done 
with  the  tax  estimate.  A  reasonable  number  of  employees  is  needed 
r^>  carry  us  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
:s  reasonable  in  the  matter  of  enforcing  prohibition.  If  we  had  114 
'.lore,  we  might*  make  a  creditable  showing.  If4he  State  officials 
•slid  the  municipal  and  local  officials  will  give  us  the  cooperation  that 
\'tis  contemplated  under  the  Volstead  Act.  we  can  make  a  reasonably 
::♦►*><!  showing  with  this  number  of  men:  and,  after  all,  the  success  of 
••rt>hibition  enforcement  will  depend  on  the  cooperation  of  State  and 
■•*cal  officials.  If  the  State  and  local  officials  do  not  cooperate,  then 
•^i^'se  additional  men  would  not  be  anywhere  near  sufficient  to  make 
.  oreditable  showing  in  prohibition.  I  hope  you  can  give  them  to  us. 
1 1   is  very  necessary  that  we  have  them. 

Tlie  CiiAiRMAX.  Mr.  Williams,  I  was  at  my  home  in  Cedar  Rapicts 
.T>«»ut  two  weeks  in  November,  and  while  I  was  there  I  had  more 
^***  'ple  Ci)niplain  to  me  about  this  administration,  so  far  as  this 
-•7f«»rrement  was  concerned,  than  anything  that  has  come  to  me  for 
mBn^.f  tini(*.  I  made  a  little  investigation  with  regard  to  it  and 
i  f«mnd  this' to  be  the  case,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  it:  Cedar 
R.pid^  is  a  city  of  about  45,000  people  and  as  I  recall  you  do  not 
'z,M\^  tL  single  agent  stationed  there.  About  18  miles  east  of  Cedar 
P.ipids,  on  the  Northwestern  Railroad,  there  is  a  little  town  of 
'  •  j-J^on  where  there  has  not  been  a  saloon  for  50  \  ears.  I  miess,  if 
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ever,  and  I  do  not  boliove  there  has  ever  been  any  prosecution  thvre 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor.  Now,  you  station  a  man  at 
Lisbon  but  do  not  station  anybody  at  Cedar  Rapids.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose this  man  has  ever  been  at  Lisbon,  but  by  stationing  him  there, 
and  his  duties  being  at  Cedar  Rapids,  he  gets  his  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  ever\^  day,  and  that  takes  just  that  much  more  money 
out  of  the  Treasury-.  At  Vinton,  Iowa,  where  there  has  not  been  a 
saloon  in  a  number  of  years,  a  small  town  of  2,000;  Lisbon  having  a 
population  of  1,200  or  1,500,  there  is  another  man  stationed  who  is 
also  working  largely  in  Cedar  Rapids.  Both  of  these  men  live  in 
Cedar  Rapids  but  their  official  designation  is  at  these  small  places, 
and  they  are  designated  there  simply  to  give  them  their  per  diem 
-which  adds  $4  a  day  to  the  actual  cost. 

Mr.  Myers.  They  do  not  get  a  per  diem.  They  get  actual  expenses. 
We  do  not  give  a  per  diem  in  the  Internal  Revenue,  but  actual 
expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  gets  his  actual  expenses. 

Mr.  Myers.  Up  to  S5  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  was  designated  there  he  would  not  get 
anvthing. 

Mr.  Williams.  It,  of  course,  adds  w^hatever  his  expenses  are  up 
to  $5.  Do  3^ou  know%  Mr.  Cliairman,  whether  that  man  was  an 
inspector  or  a  prohibition  agent? 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  prohibition  agent  of  some  kind  but  I  do 
not  know  what  his  particular  designation  was.  More  than  that. 
I  looked  a  little  bit  into  the  character  of  one  of  these  men.  One  of 
them  came  before  the  Ignited  States  (Commissioner  and  filed  a  com- 
plaint against  a  man  by  the  name  of  Don  Vaiieer,  who  is  a  druggist. 
Unquestionably,  he  did  the  right  thing  in  filing  the  complaint,  because 
from  all  I  could  leani  this  man  had  been  guilty  of  the  illegal  sale  of 
intoxicants.  Within  a  couple  of  davs,  this  agent  came  in  and  said, 
"I  want  to  dismiss  that  complaint.  I  find  this  man  Ls  a  repiutable 
druggist  and  I  have  done  him  an  injustice  and  I  want  to  dismiss  it." 
The  marshal  said,  ''You  can  not  dismiss  the  complaint.*^  He  said, 
''Well,  I  think  I  Ij^ve  the  right.  I  filed  the  complaint  and  if  I  had 
the  power  to  file  it  I  certainly  have  the  right  to  withdraw  it/'  and 
was  very  much  incensed  because  he  c^)uld  not  dismiss  it.  The  next 
day,  the  cashier  of  one  of  the  banks  there  asked  this  deputy  marshal 
about  the  financial  standing  of  ^our  agent.  The  marshal  said, 
"I  know  nothing  about  him,"  and  the  cashier  said,  *'Well,  I  was 
just  wondering,  because  we  lent  him  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  the 
other  day  but  I  guess  it  is  well  secured  because  Don  Vaneer  is  his 
securitv.^'  Now,  it  seemed  to  me  from  matters  I  know  about,  and 
I  am  giving  you  the  names 

Mr.  Williams  (interposing).  I  w^ill  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  righi 
now  that  that  man  will  be  discharged  if  the  facts  reported  to  you  are 
c()rre<*t. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  had  an  investigation  because  F 
received  a  letter  from  a  very  worthy  lady  out  there  who  is  very  much 
interested  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  which  indicated  that  some 
investigation  had  been  started.  I  realize  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
•  efficient  men  to  enforce  this  law,  but  if  that  is  a  sample  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done,  I  do  not  think  it  is  up  to  the  standard  of  your 
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work  with  regard  to  the  other  division  to  which  you  have  given  your 
personal  attention^  first,  as  to  the  designation  of  the  ofncial  place 
of  business  of  these  men,  and  that  ougnt  to  be  investigated,  and 
thev  ought  to  be  placed  in  large  centers  and  not  allowed  to  have  a 
designation  just  outside  of  a  large  center,  so  they  can  collect  as 
expenses  something  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  when  their  work 
jft  performed  in  the  large  centers. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
It  has  been  our  desire  and  our  purpose  to  keep  those  things  from 
happening  in  any  unit  of  the  bureau.  Continual  instructions  have 
been  given  to  see  that  that  do(«  not  happen.  It  may  happen  some- 
times. We  will  look  into  it  and  if  that  situation  exists,  it  will  be 
<*orreoted,  and  with  reference  to  this  man  who  permitted  the  druggist 
t(»  go  on  his  bond,  when  that  man  was  under  a  charge 

The  CiuiBMAN  (interposing).  He  did  not  go  on  his  bond.  He 
♦•ndorsed  his  note. 

Mr.  Williams.  His  conduct  was  most  improper  and  if  the  facts 
ns  reported  to  you  are  true,  the  man  will  be  immediately  discharged. 

Mr.  West.  T  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  field  men 
travel  on  actual  expense.  The  per  diem  in  lieu  is  not  given  to  the 
outeide  people. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  man  who  has  his  station  at  Lisbon  never 
has  been  in  Lisbon,  I  presume,  in  his  life.  I  do  not  believe  he  was 
♦•ver  in  the  town  although  he  is  designated  there  and  majr  have 
passed  through  there,  if  he  had  been  placed  at  Cedar  Rapids,  he 
would  have  no  actual  expense  at  all  while  he  was  at  work  there; 
but  living  at  Lisbon  and  working  at  Cedar  Rapids,  every  day  he 
spends  in  Cedar  Rapids  he  has  his  living  expenses  paid,  and  that  is 
hJM  place  of  duty  so  far  as  actual  work  is  concemefl. 

Mr.  West.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  'to  get  to.  In  the  acx^ounts 
«hvLsion.  instructions  have  been  issued  that  wherever  they  find  a 
man  stayins  at  a  given  point  day  in  and  day  out,  practically  the 
♦mtire  mcmtn,  you  may  say,  a  report  shall  be  immediately  made  to 
the  administrative  unit  in  charge  of  that  mairs  work  asking  why  his 
headquarters  should  not  be  fixed  at  that  point.  I  got  those  reports 
fvoty  week,  so  I  will  look  into  this  matter,  but  I  feel  that  this  man,  if 
he  bias  been  staying  in  Odar  Rapids,  as  you  think,  day  in  and  day 
out  a  report  has  been  made  about  it.  If  a  report  has  not  been  made, 
It  probanly  is  because  he  is  in  and  out  occasionally.     I  will  look  into  it. 

Air.  Meters.  In  other  words,  Mr.  (Tiairman,  wc^  have  the  machinery 
«'f  the  bureau  to  catch  this  sort  of  thing  and  we  are  catching  them  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  West.  Absolutely,  and  we  are  getting  rei>orts  every  week  and 
<  ailing  attention  of  the  administrative  unit  to  them. 

Mr.  MvERs.  The  salaries  are  low  and  the  temptation  is  great 
among  these  field  men  to  do  that  sort  of  thing,  but  we  cat<h  them  up 
«11  the  time. 

The  Ciiaikman.  I  thought  I  ought  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
commissioner  to  the  situation,  because  I  realize  the  tendency  of  men 
*hi)  are  doing  field  work,  by  one  method  or  another,  to  in(  rease  their 
salaries, 

Mr.  Williams.  I  asked  the  (luestion  us  to  whether  he  was  a  nrolii- 
'Mluui  af^ent  or  an  inspector,  oecause.  of  course,  these  nrohioition 
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agents  are  in  the  nature  of  detectives  and  it  is  really  better  to  have 
them  ^o  into  some  place  where  they  are  not  known;  but,  the  general 
rule  w5iich  we  have  put  in  effect  here  has  been  intended  to  take  care 
of  all  those  situations  and  to  work  them  out  in  as  reasonable  a  wav  a^ 
we  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  designated  as  an  inspector  or  agent. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  will  try  to  correct  anything  that  is  >\Tong, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  before  me  would  indicate  that  you 
asked  last  year  in  your  regular  appropriation  for  $4,000,000,  and 
for  the  narcotic  act,  $750,000,  and  tnen  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
$1,500,000,  making  a  total  of  $6,250,000,  and  Congress  gave  you 
$4,500,000  in  one  act  and  $1,000,000  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Act,  mating 
a  total  of  $5,500,000,  which  is  $750,000  short  of  the  amount  you 
estimated.  How  are  you  getting  along  at  the  present  time  ^ith 
your  expenditures  under  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  West.  The  sheet  showing  that  has  Just  been  carried  out.  I 
have  the  figures  here  for  four  months.  The  expenditures  for  July, 
August,  September,  and  October,  under  that  appropriation  of 
$4,750,000,  which  was  the  amomit  allowed  for  enforcmg  prohibition 
if  we  used  all  of  the  $750,000  for  the  narcotic  work,  amomited  to 
$1,925,907.14  for  the  first  four  months  out  of  a  total  of  $4,750,000, 
The  organization  on  November  30  was  at  a  per  annum  rate  of  ap- 
proxunately  $6,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  is  spent  for  salaries? 

Mr.  West.  $1,692,099.84  for  the  five  months  ending  November  30, 
fl920,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rest  is  spent  for  traveluig  expenses  ? 

Mr.  West.  No;  $586,21&.25  is  for  travel,  and  $185,903.07  is  for 
miscellaneous  expenses,  making  a  total  of  $2,464,221.16. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  organization  for — enforcbig  the  pro- 
hibition act? 

Mr.  West.  On  November  30,  1920,  we  had  44  directors,  who  were 
paid  from  this  appropriation,  the  average  per  annum  rate  heme 
$3,932.  There  were  306  clerks  in  the  offices  of  tliose  directors,  and 
the  average  rate  of  pay  was  $1,287. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  the  bonus  ? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  215  inspectors  under  the  directors 
and  they  received  an  average  rate  of  pay  of  $2,054.  That  is  tho 
regular  force  luider  the  directors. 

The  supervising  agents'  force 


The  Chairman  (interposing).  This  is  your  field  force? 

Mr.  West.  This  is  all  field  force. 

Mr.  Myers.  And  as  to  these  directors,  there  is  one  for  each  Statt?, 
and  there  arc  now  about  four  vacancies.  This  force  handles  the 
permissive  features  of  the  law,  the  granthig  of  permits,  and  looking 
mto  the  character  of  the  manufacturers,  etc.  As  to  the  policing 
organization,  the  country  is  divided  ii^to  12  major  districts. 

Mr.  West.  And  on  November  30  there  were  11  supervismg  Federal 
prohibition  agents,  who  received  an  average  rate  of  pay  of  $4,727. 
These  men,  as  a  rule,  have  charge  of  four  to  five  States.  They  hacl 
under  them  1,067  agents  and  inspectors,  who  received  an  avcr^t^ 
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rate  of  pay  of  $1,728.  In  their  offices  they  had  143  clerks  and  their 
average  rate  of  pay  was  $1,306.  They  also  supervise  the  guards  at 
the  various  distillery  warehouses,  and  there  were  455  employees; 
that  is,  warehouse  agents,  they  are  called,  and  their  average  pay 
was  $1,501.  This  constitutes  the  permanent  force  under  the  super- 
vising agents  on  November  30. 

Then  would  you  like  to  have  the  force  working  on  the  narcotic 
work  along  witt  this  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.' 

Mr.  Williams.  With  reference  to  the  prohibition  force,  consid- 
erable details  are  given  in  the  testimony  on  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  bill,  pages  474  to  482. 

Ml*.  West.  The  narcotic  agents  and  inspectors  number  i68,  and 
the  average  rate  of  pay  is  $2,049,  and  three  clerks  with  an  average 
rate  of  pay  of  $1,400. 

There  are  10  assistant  field  supervisors  who  look  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  directors  and  supervising  agents'  offices.  These  men 
have  certain  territory  assigned  to  them  and  look  into  the  equipment, 
personnel,  and  assist  in  every  way  possible,  and  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  commissioner  in  the  field.  They  receive  an  average  rate 
of  pay  of  $2,845.  There  were  two  special  agents  operating  from  here 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  who  received  an  average 
of  S2,750. 

That  is  the  entire  organization,  except  five  special  men  employed 
on  narcotic  work  who  received  an  average  rate  of  pay  of  $1,950. 
That  is  all  the  field  force. 

The  bureau  organization  paid  from  the  prohibition  appropriation 
consisted  of  439  employees  with  an  average  rate  of  pay  oi  $1,359 
and  36  who  were  engaged  on  the  narcotic  work— paid  out  of  the 
$750,000 — ^with  an  average  rate  of  pay  of  $1,851.  That  constitutes 
the  oiganization  as  of  November  30. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  total  number  in  the  field  and  the  total 
number  in  the  bureau. 

Mr.  West.  Roughly,  it  is  about  2,900  in  the  bureau  and  in  the 
field.  Four  himdred  and  seventy-five  in  the  bureau  and  2,516  in 
the  field,  including' 87  temporary  field  employees — total,  2,991. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  that  large  an  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  West.  The  organization  on  prohibition  work  on  July  1  for 
the  bureau  was  419. 

Mr.  Myers.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  20  since  July  1 . 

Mr.  West.  And  under  the  prohibition  directors  the  organization 
consisted  of  a  total  of  485  and  under  the  supervising  agents'  force 
the  total  was  1,483  plus  146  narcotic  agents,  inspectors,  and  clerks: 
and  to  that  should  oe  added  the  15  assistant  field  supervisors  ana 
special  agents  who  operated  in  the  field  from  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  this  estimate  was  made  on  the  theory 
that  next  year  you  would  have  a  force  that  would  require  an  appro- 

f>riation  of  $7,500,000.  Here,  again,  the  committee  on  the  legis- 
ative  bill  reported  out  $6,500,000.  Now,  it  would  be  unwise,  of 
course,  to  build  up  this  organization  to  your  estimated  organization 
for  next  year  if  that  organization  is  going  to  be  reduced  on  the  1st  of 
Julv. 
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Mr.  West.  You  will  recall  from  the  figures,  though,  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  and  the  last  seven  months 
of  this  year,  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  November  expenses,  we  would 
need  about  $1,500,000,  without  taking  on  additional  employees. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  vou  would  hav^e  to  nave  about 
$7,500,000  for  next  year. 

Mr.  West.  Yes;  almost. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  your  organization  up  now  to  about  what 
you  wanted  to  have  it  based  on  an  appropHation  of  $7,500,000,  I 
take  it  ? 

Mr.  West.  That  is  true;  ahnost  $7,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
as  to  just  how  that  organization  should  be  reduced  and  to  what 
extent  you  will  need  a  deficiency  appropriation,  basing  it  upon  an 
organization  of  $6,500,000,  for  tlie  entire  year. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  very  necessarv  that  $1,600,000  additional  to 
the  present  organization  be  provided  for  this  fiscal  year  to  enforce 
the  national  prohibition  act.  The  deficiency  estimate  was  based  on 
the  organization  as  of  October  31,  1920,  and  it  was  contemplated 
that  some  additional  men  be  put  on  after  that  date.  Due  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  work,  it  was  felt  that  at  least  114  additional  employees 
should  be  added,  and  although  arrangement  has  been  made  to  take 
on  this  number,  the  entire  force  is  not  as  yet  on  the  pay  rolls.  Some 
additional  expense  beyond  the  allotments  already  made  should  be 
incurred  for  securing  evidence  against  violators  of  the  law,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  $1,600,000  will 
be  approved.  The  prohibition  work  is  yet  in  an  experimental  stage 
and  nas  not  had  a  fair  show  since  the  enactment  of  the  Volstead  Act. 
The  period  succeeding  the  enactment  of  that  law  has  been  unusual, 
and  the  country  has  been  swept  by  a  ''crime  wave."  Conditions 
have  been  abnoiTual,  and  I  believe  will  continue  so  for  some  time 
to  come. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  j;ou  $1,000,000  in  the  sundry  civil  act 
for  guarding  warehouses  which  is  included  in  this  appropriation. 
Are  you  spending  that  money? 

Mr.  West.  That  is  combined  with  the  original  appropriation  and 
carried  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  in  that  way,  and  the  warehouse 
agents  number  455,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $682,800. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  you  do  not  use  for  guarding  ware- 
houses is  expended  in  the  regular  work  of  enforcement? 

Mr.  West.  Yes;  in  the  regular  work  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  national  prohibition  act. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  does  it  happen  that  la^^t  year,  early  in 
the  summer,  it  was  currently  reported  around  here  that  saloons  were 
wide  open  in  Philadelphia,  lor  instance,  and  that  saloons  were  being 
opened  in  New  York  and  that  men  could  go  in  there  and  buy  liquor, 
ii  they  wanted  to,  or  they  could  ask  for  a  glass  of  whiskv  and  pay  50 
cents  and  get  it,  and  nobody  seemed  to  be  prosecuting  them? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk,  but  the  prohibition  unit 
has  done  good  work.  Some  people  come  to  me  and  say,  '^Well,  it 
is  wide  open  in  New  York;''  ana  another  man  will  come  down  and 
say,  ''It  is  not  wide  open  in  New  York.  One  can  get  whisky  only 
if  he  is  well  known.''  I  ou  will  get  one  report  to-day,  but  to-morrow 
you  will  get  the  other  side  of  it.     There  are  places  where  whisky 
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ran  be  bought.  As  I  said  awhile  ago,  unless  the  State,  local,  and 
municipal  officials  will  cooperate,  the  additional  men  we  are  asking 
for  now  will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  a  creditable  showing  in  policing 
the  entire  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  was  never  contem- 
plated under  the  Volstead  Act  that  Conffress  should  furnish  an 
entirely  independent  police  service  for  the  whole  country — to  supplv 
a  proliibition  agent  for  every  pohceman  or  local  officer.  Our  work 
under  th€  Volstead  Act  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  cooperative  nature. 
Whisky  can  be  bought  at  some  places.  I  suppose  tnere  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  newspapers  play  up  the  prohibition  stuff  a  good 
deal,  but  we  have  larcenies  committed  every  day;  we  have  rob- 
beries every  day,  we  have  murders  every  day,  and  we  have  viola- 
'  tions  of  the  automobile  regulations  every  day,  and  we  will  always 
have  those  violations  of  the  law.-  We  will  always  have  violations 
of  the  prohibition  law,  but  as  time  goes  on  and  the  people  become 
better  educated  in  prohibition  and  the  liquor  stocks  on  hand  become 
depleted,  it  will  not  be  such  a  great  problem  as  at  the  present  time . 
In  looldng  over  the  whole  situation,  I  really  think  tnat  we  have 
done  very  well  indeed.  Our  force  has  been  very*  limited,  but,  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances,  I  must  say  that  1  am  really  gratified 
at  the  work  that  the  bureau  has  done  during  the  past  nine  months. 
The  Chairman.  How  about  the  withdrawal  of  liquor  from  bonded 
warehouses  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  have  been  many  gallons  of  whisky  illegally 
gott-en  out  of  warehouses. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  is  withdrawn  illegally,  what  is  the  tax 
collected  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  If  it  is  withdrawn  by  theft  we  put  on  the  beverage 
tax,  because  there  is  only  one  presumption  in  such  a  case,  and  that 
is  that  it  was  withdrawn  for  beverage  purposes.  If  it  is  withdrawn 
on  a  forged  permit,  or  a  permit,  we  have  oeen  putting  on  the  non- 
boverage  rate.  At  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  we  could  not  know 
that  the  permit  was  forged.  We  have  tried  to  exercise  every  pre- 
oaution. 

The  (/HAIRMAN.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  rates  { 
Mr.  WrLi,iAM8.  It  is  $4.20.  One  rate  is  ?2.2()  and  the  other  is 
'<^i.40.  The  manner  in  which  the  withdrawals  under  the  reguhitions 
may  be  made  is  like  this:  In  the  first  place,  a  man  will  liold  what  we 
ri\\\  a  basic  permit,  and  that  permit  gives  him  the  right  to  eng;age 
in  the  liquor  business  for  nonnevernge  purposes.  After  having  re- 
roived  that  permit,  if  he  wants  to  witharaw  whisky  from  a  bonded 
warehouse,  he  must  go  to  the  State  director,  make  out  a  formal 
application  and  an  aflidavit  u|)on  a  form  given  foi  that  purj)ose.  We 
frKind  that  the  directoi-s'  names  in  some  instances  were  hemg  forged, 
anil  that  the  permits  were  being  taken  to  the  bonded  wareliouses  and 
\\lii*;ky  withdrawn  upon  the  forged  permits.  They  were  probably 
f«»r^ed  in  the  name  of  the  man  who  held  a  li(|Uor  permit. 

The  whisky  woidd  he  put  on  a  truck  and  started  away  Irom  the 
wai rehouse,  and  then  it  would  be  sent  out  for  illegal  purposes  rather 
than  for  nonbeverage  purpos(»s.  We  found  that  a  wiiolesnler  would 
sometimes  secure  the  withdrawal  of,  say,  a  couple  of  truckloads  of 
whiHk>.  Say,  for  evaniple.  that  this  whohNaler  was  domiciled  in 
X**%v  York.     He  would,  under  the  law  and  rejjulations  at  that  time, 
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havo  the  right  to  sell  it  to  another  wholesaler,  who  ANould  probably 
be  in  New  Jei'ser.  The  whisky  would  be  stai'ted  off  on  a  truck,  but 
it  wf)uld  be  held  up  and  robbed  before  it  got  over  there.  In  order 
to  stop  that  practice,  we  put  in  the  regulations  a  provision  tliat  there 
should  be  no  sales  between  wholesalei>i.  That  was  very  effective. 
It  practically  put  a  stop  to  those  violations.  Then,  later  on,  we  put 
in  another  regulation  providing  that  there  should  be  no  delivery  on 
a  permit  until  the  warehouse  had  verified  the  validity  of  the  permit 
through  the  director  whose  name  wtus  purported  to  l)e  signed  thereto. 
That  was  a  good  regulation.  Taking  it  altogether,  the  skuation  is. 
I  think,  in  fair  shape. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time  liquor  can  not  b.e  withdrawn 
legally  for  other  than  nonbeverage  purposes  ( 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  true. 

The  Cii AIRMAN.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  table  show- 
ing by  months  for  the  calendar  years  1910  and  1920  the  withdrawals 
of  liquor. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.. With  such  classifications  of  it— that  is,  whether 
for  beverage  or  nonbeverage  purposes — as  you  can  give.  You  might 
show,  also,  how  much  was  taken  out  by  breaking  into  the  warehouses 
and  removing  the  whisky  by  theft. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  a  record  of  that  or 
not,  or  records  covering  some  of  the  robberies. 

The  quantity  of  spirits  stolen  from  Government  bonded  warehouses  since  July  31, 
1919,  to  October  31,  1920,  approximates  03,758  gallons. 

The  (^haihman.  All  that  was  withdrawn  on  which  y(m  levied  a 
tax  since  the  prohibition  act  went  into  effect  was  with<lrawn  for  that 
purpose  presumably. 

Mr.  WiLLJAMs.  We  will  give  vou  the  best  informati(m  we  have  of 
that. 

Mr.  Wkst.  You  want  that  information  for  the  cahMidar  years  1019 
and  1920  by  months^ 

TheCnATRMW.   Yes. 

Monthlij  ivithdrairah  of  nonbeverage  spirits  as  indicated  by  stump  sales  at  $*..iO  per  gallon, 

during  the  calendar  jfcars  1919  and  19,i0. 


January . 
February 
March... 
April.... 

May 

Jurie 

July 


1919 


Gallons. 
912,676 
S62,314 
932,604 
Sf)4, 126 
926, 17S 
952,990 

l,07l.(v>0. 


1020 


Ga//ofK. 

2,183,750 

1,776.652 

4,016,983 

3,647,726 

4,083.384 

.i,4S0.49:i 

1,072.029 


.Vujjust 

September 
October.  . . 
Xoreniber. 
Docember. 


1919 


GaUons. 

1,127,68:^ 

1,381,911 

1.903.464 

1,614.637 

1,891.919 


TotAl I  14,44.').16H    38,S14.r,7i. 


192U 


4,04y.ri->: 

4.370, 1U.> 
3,34S.0H 


PERMITS. 


The  Chairman.  How  about  the  issuance  of  permits  (  We  see  u 
great  deal  in  the  newspapers  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  the  number  of 
permits  that  have  lieen  issued. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  whole  prohibition  organization,  as  I  have  said, 
had  to  be  gotten  together  quickly.     Wlien  the  regulations  were  first 
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promulgated  and  that  was  before  I  went  into  the  bureau— all  the 
directors  had  not  been  selected,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  a  good 
many  permits  for  wholesale  liquor  business  or  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  some  products  which  contain  alcohol  or  whiskv  were 
issued  by  collectors.  As  soon  as  the  Federal  prohibition  directors 
were  appointed  they  took  over  that  work.  Before  the  permit  to  do 
a  wholesale  liquor  business  or  manufacturing  business  is  issued  tlie 
director  shouhl  be  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  a  man  of  good  char- 
acter and  is  the  kind  of  man  who  will  not  divert  the  alcohol  or  whisky 
to  illegal  purposes.  A  gi*eat  many  of  those  permits  w^ere  issued,  anH 
a  lot  of  them  were  issued  to  people  who  should  not  have  had  them, 
hut  in  cities  like  New  York,  Chicago;  and  San  Francisco  you  will  agree 
that  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  promptly  run  down  a  man 
and  find  out  just  what  he  is. 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a  story,  if  you  will  let  me  tell 
it.  I  once  applied  to  a  law  firm  for  a  position.  The  head  of  the  firm 
dictated  to  me  a  statement  of  facts  and  said,  '^I  want  you  to  prepare 
for  me  a  trial  brief  by  12  o^clock'^ — the  next  day.  Tt  was  about  a 
three  days'  job,  but  1  did  the  best  I  could.  I  worked  through  the 
small  hours  next  morning  and  brought  it  in  at  half  past  11  o  clock. 
He  looked  it  over  and  asked  me  ii  I  did  the  work  myself,  and  I 
answered  I  did.  I  said,  '^I  have  not  given  you  any  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, but  I  can  get  them  for  you  from  Harvard  University, 
from  the  school  I  went  to  in  Alabama,  and  from  the  law  firm  by  which 
I  am  employed  at  the  present  time."  He  looked  me  over  and  said, 
•'Mr.  Williams,  I  have  oeen  practicing  law  for  30  years,  and  I  think 
I  know  a  good  man  when  I  see  him.  I  do  not  want  any  of  your 
letters.  A  letter  of  recommendation  does  not  evidence  a  man's 
ability,  but  merely  signifies  the  amiability  of  the  writer."  People 
came  for  permits  with  good  recommendations,  but  we  find  that  thev 
^o  \iTonjg  a  good  many  times.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could  with 
a  hard  job,  out  to  get  together  a  proper  personnel  in  a  big  Govern- 
m^it  work  over  a  short  period  of  time  is  a  most  difficult  matter. 

When  you  go  into  the  business  world  and  take  a  man  who  is  needed 
for  an  important  executive  position  and  put  him  in  a  State  away  from 
Washington  where  he  can  not  get  quickly  the  advice  of  people  who 
have  been  in  the  Government  work  a  long  time,  he  has  a  hard  row 
to  hoe.  The  administrative  work  of  the  Government  is  governed  not 
only  by  the  particular  laws  which  relate  to  the  particular  work,  and 
not  only  by  the  regulations  which  are  based  directly  upon  those  laws, 
but  also  by  numerous  general  statutes,  and  the  executive  must 
familiarize  himself  with  all  of  those  laws.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  he 
-oon  gets  his  office  in  a  bad  condition.  We  had  trouble  along  those 
lines  in  the  prohibition  unit  as  well  as  in  the  field,  trying  to  teach 
*he  administrative  men  how  to  travel  along  the  lines  which  would 
koep  their  offices  in  good  shape  and  in  good  condition  with  reference 
:o  the  regulations  and  the  laws.  The  selection  of  a  proper  personnel 
.u  low  salaries  was  a  most  diflicult  problem.  I  refer  to  the  personnel 
•»f  the  employees  in  the  directors'  offices,  as  well  as  to  the  personnel 
••f  the  men  under  the  Federal  supervising  agents. 

We  started  these  prohibition  agents  in  at  $1,500  a  year,  and  soon 
.ift<T  that  gave  them  the  bonus  of  $240.  You  can  readily  understand 
•  Jiftt  almost  any  person  occupying  a  position  which  is  half  detective 
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and  half  policeman  may  sooiior  or  loter  be  offered  a  sum  of  money  to 
do  sometning  that  is  wrong.  To  believe  that  you  could  select  for  this 
work  a  personnel  paid  $1,500,  $1,600,  $1,700,  or  $1,800  a  vear  that 
would  entirely  withstand  offers  of  biibes  would  be  too  much.  Some 
of  them  no  doubt  have  succumbed  to  temptation.  T,fiis  work  Iiks 
been  carried  on  during  a  period  when  it  cost  much  to  live,  and  I  can 
realize  how  some  of  these  people  when  they  have  had  at  home  a  wife 
and  cliildren,  and  when  tney  did  not  see  how  to  pay  their  grocery 
bills  or  buv  their  children  shoes  on  $1,500  or  $1,600  a  year,  may  have 
succumbed.  It  was  at  a  time  when  a  ^' crime  wave*'  was  sweeping 
the  country.  In  these  circumstances  some  men  would  be  up  against 
a  severe  temptation  if  offered  $2,500  or  $5,000  to  ''go  easy''  or  to 
assist  in  a  violation  of  the  law.  Now,  we  have  caught  some  who  have 
faUen,  and  we  have  prosecuted  them.  We  have  nothing  to  conceal, 
and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the  prohibition  unit,  and  if  anybody 
will  give  Mr.  Kramer  the  facts  or  will  give  them  to  me,  we  will  inves- 
tigate them.     All  that  we  want  to  know  is  where  the  wrong  exists. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  must  know  that  a  great  many 
physicians  are  issuing  a  great  many  more  certificates  than  are  neces- 
sary. One  of  the  best  physicians  in  my  State  told  me  that  he  did 
not  think  he  had  issued  five  certificates  in  a  year,  but  others,  whom 
you  and  I  would  not  call  on  at  all  to  treat  our  families,  have  issued 
5,000. 

Mi\  Williams.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  they  issue '^ 

Mr.  Williams.  When  we  started  to  enforce  the  prohibition  law 
there  was  no  limit  on  the  number  of  prescriptions  that  a  physician 
might  give,  but  when  the  prescription  stubs  began  to  come  back 
after  passing  through  the  directors'  offices,  we  found  that  some  had 
been  prescrioing  for  the  cat  and  the  dog  or  for  some  people  in  circum- 
stances where  we  strongly  suspected  whisky  was  not  properly  pre- 
scribed. Therefore,  the  prohibition  unit  carefully  investigated  the 
situation,  looked  into  all  the  facts,  and  tried  to  reach  a  reasonable 
determination  as  to  how  many  prescriptions  a  physician  with  a 
reasonable  practice  should  perscribe  during  a  certain  period.  I 
looked  into  it  with  Mr.  Kramer,  and  we  reached  the  conclusion  that 
100  prescriptions  everj^  three  months  would  be  a  very  generous 
amount;  so  we  put  in  that  regulation. 

To  a  majority  of  the  physicians  that  has  been  acceptable.  W© 
have  had  strenuous  complaints  against  that  regulation,  but  I  think 
the  regulation  is  perfectly  reasonable,  notwithstanding  that  there 
have  been  threats  to  test  it  in  tlie  courts.  It  has  never  been  tested, 
but  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  valid.  That 
situation,  I  think,  is  in  good  shape. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  does  a  prescription  carry  t 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  exceeding  1  pint. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  400  pints  a  year,  and  would  enable  the 
ordinary  physician  to  take  care  of  a  pretty  good  clientele. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  For  minor  complaints,  at  least. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  is  very  generous. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  with  regarato  the  arrests  and  fines  collected^ 
have  you  anything  to  say  about  that? 
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Mr.  WnxiAMS.  You  will  find  that  in  our  testimony  before  Mr. 
Wood's  subcommittee  on  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  a  general  statement  there,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  state  exactly  what  convic- 
tions you  have  had,  and  how  much  has  been  actually  collected  in  fines. 

Mr.  Myers.  Fines  are  collected  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  West.  We  do  not  get  that  record. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  have  reference  to  the  taxes  and  tax  penalties '( 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  fines,  as  distinguished  from  penalties,  go  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  are  covered  into  the  Treasm^y.  They 
do  not  come  through  us.  The  commissioner,  under  section  35  of  the 
Volstead  Act,  is  required  to  impose  certain  penalties  and  certain 
taxes  where  iUegal.sale  or  manufacture  is  shown.  That  is  mandatory 
upon  the  commissioner  and  does  not  depend  upon  jury  convictions. 
We  will  give  you  those  figures.  I  might  say  that  we  were  slow  in 
getting  under  way  with  the  administrative  machinery  with  reference 
to  the  assessments,  One  question  we  had  to  consider  was  this: 
Should  the  commissioner  go  ahead  and  impose  these  penalties  where 
the  man  has  been  acquitted  by  a  jury  ?  That  question  gave  us  con- 
siderable concern,  but  after  looking  into  the  law  very  carefully  it 
occurred  to  me,  and  we  reached  the  conclusion  that  this  was  abso- 
lutely mandatory  and  that  I  should  go  ahead  and  put  on  the  assess- 
ments. So  we  got  the  machinery  together  and  have  been  proceeding 
that  way.  But  after  the  assessment  was  put  on,  of  course,  it  was  not 
contemplated  that  he  should  not  have  his  day  in  court,  and  so  we  set 
up  this  kind  of  machinery:  The  evidence  was  submitted  to  the  bureau, 
and  if  it  appeared  that  the  man  was  guilty  the  assessment  was  put  on 
and  sent  to  the  collector  of  the  district.  There  the  collector  puts  it 
on  the  assessment  list  and  attempts  to  collect  the  tax.  The  accused 
may  file  with  the  collector  a  plea  for  abatement  along  with  his  tes- 
timony and  evidence  setting  up  his  side  of  the  case. 

In  that  way  he  can  bring  his  story  before  the  officials  and  a  deter- 
mination of  the  law  and  tne  facts  can  be  had.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  wishes,  he  can  pay  the  money  to  the  coDector  under  protest 
and  sue  to  get  it  back.  Then  he  may  have  his  day  in  court.  There 
has  been  assessed  more  than  $21,000,000,  but  a  great  many  appeals 
for  abatement  have  been  filed,  and  the  machinery  is  now  in  process 
of  grinding  them  out. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  work  performed  by  supervising  Federal  pro- 
hihition  agents  from  Jan.  16,  1920  to  Sept.  30,  1920: 

illicit  distilleries  destroyed 6, 839 

niicit  stills  destroyed 7, 506 

Still  worms  destroyed 3, 378 

'jalloDfl  spirits  destroyed 93,  745.  25 

iiaOons  spirits  not  destroyed 122, 865.  76 

Fermenters  destroyed 40, 116 

'lalloDS  d  fermented  mash  destroyed 2, 712, 012.  25 

(gallons  wine,  cider,  or  pomace  destroyed 137, 550.  90 

Value  of  property  seized $3, 541, 080. 10 

Xomber  of  persons  arrested 17, 565 

Number  of  persons  recommended  for  prosecution 17, 428 

Taxes  and  penalties  reported  for  assessment $22, 571, 639.  59 

The  number  of  arrests  made  from  Jan.  16,  1920,  to  Sept.  30,  1920,  for  violation  of 
the  national  prohibition  act  and  the  internal-revenue  laws  incident  thereto,  was 
IT.566.  Seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the  persons  arrested 
recommended  for  prosecution. 
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The  collections  made  during  fiscal  year  1920,  under  the  provisions  of  the  national 
prohibition  act,  were  §641,029.34,  and  the  collection  for  the  first  five  months  of  this 
fiscal  year  from  the  same  source  is  Srii0,889.32.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
fines  imposed  bv  the  various  Federal  courts  throughout  the  country.  Those  fines 
are  not  collecterf  by  the  bureau,  but  go  into  the  Treasury  through  otner  channels. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  is  made  by  some  that  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  act  a  great  deal  of  money  is  brought  into  the 
Treasury,  but  I  suppose  you  have  not  gotten  far  enough  along  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  to  tell  how  much  will  ultimately  find  its 
way  into  the  Treasury,  because  the  men  against  whom  you  make 
the  iissessmenls  and  who  pay  the  tax  to  the  collector  under  protest 
may  bring  suit,  and  you  do  not  know^  how  much  you  reaUy  will 
have  from  that  source  that  will  be  available  for  governmental  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  imagine  that  much  will  go  back  by  reavson  of 
suits. 

Mr.  Williams.  Some  suits  are  being  brought,  but  the  usual 
course  is  to  file  appeals  for  abatement  to  be  heard  in  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  after  paying  the  tax. 

Mr.  Williams.  Suit  is  brought  only  after  paying  the  tax  imder 
protest.  It  takes  a  good  while  to  get  up  the  evidence  and  have 
it  presented  and  heard  in  connection  with  a  plea  for  abatement. 
That  is  practically  a  court  procedure. 

The  Chairman."  Has  anvthing  transpired  since  Vou  made  either 
of  these  estimates  of  $9,000,000  and  $1,600,000  tliat  would  cause 
you  now  to  change  the  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  estimates  were  made  quite  a  while  ago, 
and  I  presume  they  were  made  on  the  theorj'  that  you  would  get 
the  money  before  tnis  time. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  we  thought  we  might  come  up  right  away. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  j^our  force  nearly  up  to  this  stand- 
ard in  either  case,  have  you  1 

Mr.  Williams.  The  prohibition  force  is  pretty  close  to  it. 

Mr.  West.  The  estimate  was  made  on  the  basis  of  an  average  of 
five  months'  employment.  The  estimate  was  made  in  December, 
and  we  knew  that  we  could  not  get  all  the  people  in  by  eTanuary,  so 
that  the  estimate  is  based  on  five  months, 

FOR   REFUNDING  TAXKS    ILLEGALLY    COLLECTED. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $(),435,000  for  refunding  taxes 
illegally  collected  under  the  provisions  of  sections  3220  and  3689  of 
the  Revised  Statutes.  Now,  the  current  law  gives  you  an  appropria- 
tion of  $12,000,000  for  this  purpose,  making  $1,000,000  available  for 
the  payment  of  certified  claims  over  three  years  old  without  special 
appropriation  by  Congress  in  each  individual  case.  I  presume  you 
have  enough  money  in  t\\o  $12,000,000  to  refund  all  the  taxes,  but 
that  the  trouble  is  in  the  limitation  of  $1,000,000.     Is  that  correct'? 

Mr.  West.  We  will  expend  out  of  the  $11,000,000  a  very  small 
amount  for  this  year.  That  appropriation,  of  course,  is  available  for 
1922  and   1923,  and  when  the  office  is  current  with  its  work,   the 
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('hancea  are  that  we  will  need  all  of  the  $11,000,000  to  pay  claims 
that  will  be  approved,  but  not  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  if  we  give  you  authority  to  expend 
$0,435,000  on  these  old  claims  out  of  that  appropriation,  that  is  all 
you  would  ask  ? 

Mr.  West.  That  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  for  this  year,  if  that 
is  understood,  but  after  this  fiscal  year  is  ended  we  will  probably  have 
to  ask  for  a  deficiency,  because  if  $7,435,000  is  used  for  paying  claims 
i)V(»r  three  years  old  that  will  only  leave  us  about  $4,500,000  to  pay 
f^lainis  where  the  cause  of  action  arose  in  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  come  that  you  need  so  much  more 
this  year  than  you  anticipated  ? 
Mr.  Myers.  We  did  not  expect  that  we  could  get  by  with  $1,000,000. 
Mr.  West.  I  do  not  know  who  made  that  estimate.     It  will  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  transfer  from  the  $11,000,000  this  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  certified '  claims  to  the '  extent  of 
.<(;,435,000? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir.  We  took  this' matter  up  with  each  admin- 
istrative imit,  and  they  stated  to  us  that  the  claims  three  years  old 
and  over  aggregate  this  amount.  They  think  these  claims*  will  have 
to  be  paid. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  anticipate  that  these  claims  will 
he  adjudicated  and  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  These  are  the  oldest  claims,  and  they  will  be  the  first 
claims  to  be  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  of  the  number  ? 
Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Or  the  year? 

Mr.  West.  I  can  not  give  you  the  years  in  which  they  fall.  The 
Income  Tax  Division  estimated  that  their  claims  falling  in  that  class 
aggregated  $5,000,000;  the  Sales  Tax  Division  estimated  that  their 
claims  would  amount  to  $400,000,  the  Estate  Tax  Division  estimated 
that  their  claims  would  amount  to  $360,761.87,  and  the  Prohibition 
Division  estimated  $53,875.78.  Now,  there  have  been  sent  over  to 
the  auditor  many  of  those  claims  for  settlement,  but  payment  can 
not  be  made  until  funds  are  provided. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  prohibition  taxes,  because  they 
were  not  enforced. 

Mr.  West.  We  call  the  prohibition  division  the  division  that  has 
chaise  of  narcotics,  oleomargarine,  adulterated  butter,  opium,  etc. 
The  auditor's  office  had,  when  we  made  the  estimate,  claims  amount 
ing  to  $120,965.53  ready  to  transmit  to  the  secretary  for  payment. 
In  the  secretary's  office  they  are  holding  vouchers  there  now,  already 
adjusted  by  the  commissioner  and  passed  by  the  auditor,  with  no 
money  to  pay  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  paid  out  the  million  dollars? 
Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  first  month  almost.     When  we  made 
the  estimate  we  found  that  the  Secretary's  office  had  claims  amount- 
ing to  $499,077.58  already  settled,  so  you  see  there  is  nearly  half  a 
mfllion  dollars  worth  of  claims  ready  lor  payment. 

20859—21 8 
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FOR   REFUND   OF   OOLLKCTION8    COVERED   INTO   THE   TREASURY. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $23,789.01  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  refund  money  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  in- 
ternal revenue  collections,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
May  27,  1908  ? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir;  rej-ected  offers  in  compromise.  We  hare 
rejected  offers  in  oouapromise  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  in  excess  of 
the  $250,000  which  Cfongress  provided.  It  is  true  that  we  received 
as  offers  in  compromise  about  $2,858,944  in  fiscal  year  1920.  There 
were  128,160  otters.  95,250  offers  were  rejected.  Some  were  in 
small  amounts.  As  an  offer  is  rejected  an  allowance  document  is 
issued  and  sent  to  the  collector.  The  allowance  documents  issued 
are  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  by  $23,789.01. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  money  enough  in  the  appropriation  of 
$250,000  to  pay  them? 

Mr.  West.  No;  this  $23,789.01  is  in  excess  of  the  $250,000.  We 
have  rejected  offers  in  compromise  for  $23,789.01  in  excess  of  the 
$250,000.  There  may  be  a  small  balance  of  the  appropriation  yet. 
The  claims  come  in  slowly.  Some  claims  are  for  $5  and  $10.  It 
is  possible  we  will  not  use  every  dollar,  but  the  Grovemment  is 
obligated  in  this  amoimt.  This,  you  imderstand,  is  for  the  year 
1920. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  amount  which  has  been  audited  and 
allowed  ? 

Mr.  West.  The  amount  has  been  authorized  to  be  refundeil  and 
allowance  documents  have  been  issued  for  this  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  unexpended  balance  for  the 
year  1920  ? 

Mr.  West.  There  is  probably  a  very  small  unexpended  balance 
carried  on  the  books  of  the  $250,000  appropriated  for  1920,  but 
the  point  is  this,  we  are  obligated  to  pay  back  these  rejected  offers — 
many  claims  are  not  in,  but  we  expect  tney  will  be  sent  to  us — and  if 
we  ao  not  have  the  money,  of  course,  we  can  not  pay  them.  It 
simply  means  delay.     The  proponents  are  entitled  to  the  refund. 


Wednesday,  January  5,  1921. 

OFFICE  OF  AIT^ITOR  FOR  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  PATTERSON,  AUDITOR;  MB. 
C.  C.  VAN  lEER,  CHIEF  CLERK,  AND  DR.  W.  W.  MATTHEWS, 
CHIEF   OF   WAR-RISK   DIVISION. 

compensation  of  temporary  employees. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $40,000  for  the  balance  of  this  yea,r 
for  additional  employees  in  the  Office  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Mr.  Patterson.  That  involves  21  additional  employees  only. 
The  balance  we  already  have  and  are  paying  on  our  lump-sum 
roll. 
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The  Chairman.  21  additional  employees  at  what  annual  rates  of 
compensation  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  At  various  rates. 

The  Cil\irman.  What  is  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  I  might  explain  that  a  little  more  clearly  by 
dividing  this  up  into  three  parts:  First,  we  have  9  employees  detailed 
to  the  office,  and  we  are  requesting  an  appropriation  to  take  them 
over  on  our  roll,  that  being  a  more  satisfactory  method  of  handling 
them.  Then,  we  are  askmg  for  21  additional  employees  for  a  six- 
months'  period,  or  for  so  much  of  that  as  we  can  get  them  for.  They 
range  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  and  $1,400. 

The  ChiAiRMAN.  What  is  the  total  amount  estimated  for  the  addi- 
tional 21  employees  for  the  six-months'  period  'i 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  We*  have  put  it  as  a  lump  amount.  The  third 
section  that  I  was  going  to  explain  consisted  at  the  time  this  was 
made  up  of  82  employees  paid  from  the  lump  sum  appropriation, 
which  will  be  exhausted  about  the  1st  of  March.  That  part  of  it, 
or  the  part  for  the  82  employees,  we  are  only  asking  for  four  months, 
or  for  salaries  to  continue  tiiem  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  They 
are  people  that  we  now  have  at  work.  We  are  asking  for  only  21 
additional  employees,  or  that  many  in  addition  to  the  ones  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  happen  if  we  do  not  give  you  anv  of 
this  i 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  Our  War  Risk  Di\d8ion  will  g6  all  to  pieces,  and 
there  will  be  a  great  howl  from  all  over  the  country  about  interest 
i'heoks  and  War  Risk  checks.  We  are  having  inquiries  all  the  time 
from  all  over  the  country,  and  from  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
wanting  to  know  whether  a  certain  check  has  been  cashed  upon  a 
foiled  uidoi>ement  or  a  genume  indorsement,  and  these  82  people 
are  engaged  on  that  War  Risk  work.  Most  of  them  are  assortnig 
those  checks.     Dr.  Matthews  is  the  chief  of  that  War  Risk  division. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  lump-sum  appropriation  out  of  which 
these*  S2  pei-sons  are  paid? 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  our  office. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  this  appropriation  here? 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  It  was  in  the  legi'^lative  bill  for  this  year.  $50,000 
was  rarried  in  the  legislative  bill  for  this  particular  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  $50,000  was  only  to  pay  the  salaries  of  S2 
clerks^ 

Mr.  Van  Lkkr.  About  that.  We  had  82  employees  at  the  time 
the  estimate  wa-  made  up. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  spending  all  of  it  in  the  first  six  months, 
\\  hy  did  you  not  observe  the  provisions  of  the  antideficiency  law, 
'uhich  recjuires,  so  far  as  this  appropriation  is  concerned,  that  you 
-.hall  apportion  it  by  months  so  that  there  may  be  no  deficiency 
rreated  m  any  part  of  the  year  ? 

\[r.  Patterson.  There  was  such  a  clamor  from  all  directions  for 
those  checks  that  we  decided  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  put 
21  foire  on  and  get  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  complied  with  the  law  in  this 
rf-^pect,  which  provides  that — 

All  appropriations  made  for  coatingent  expenses  or  other  general  puriwsee,  except 
.ftf^pTDpriatioDB  made  in  fulfillment  of  ron tract  oblip^ations  expressly  authorized  by 
biw  or  for  objects  required  or  authorised  by  law  without  reference  to  the  amounts 
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annually  approi)riated  therefor,  shall,  on  or  before  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year, 
be  so  apportioned  by  monthly  or  other  allotments  as  to  prevent  expenditures  in  one 
portion  of  the  year  which  may  necessitate  deficiency  or  additional  appropriations  to 
complete  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  for  wliich  said  appropriations  are  made;  and 
all  such  apportionments  shall  be  adhered  to  and  shall  not  be  waived  or  modified 
except  upon  the  happening  of  some  extraordinary*  emergency  or  unusual  circumstance 
which  could  not  be  anticipated  at  the  time  of  making  sucK  apportionment*. 

Then,  it  proceeds  further: 

And  in  case  said  apportionments  are  waived  or  are  modified  as  herein  provided, 
the  same  shall  be  wai^'ed  or  modified  in  Avriting  by  the  head  of  such  executive  depart- 
ment or  other  Government  establishment  having  control  of  fhe  expenditures,  and  the 
reason  therefor  shall  be  fully  set  forth  in  each  particular  ease  and  communicated  to 
Congress  in  connection  with  estimates  for  any  additional  appropriations  required  on 
account  thereof.  A  ny  person  violating  any^  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  sununarily 
removed  from  office  and  may  also  be  punished  by  a  fine  pf  not  less  than  $100  or  by 
innprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  month. 

There  is  a  solemn  statute,  but  in  sending  in  your  estimates  you 
have  not  attempted  to  comply  with  it. 

Mr.  Vax  Leer.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  wording  of  that 
appropriation  for  $50,000  was  for  the  work  in  the  Office  of  the  Auditor 
01  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Comptroller  wa^  consulted  in 
regard  to  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  help  that.  Tliat  was  a  contingent  appro- 
priation in  limip  sum  for  certain  purposes,  and  the  law  specifically 
provides  how  it  shall  be  allotted.  You  can  not  escape  that  allotmenl. 
if  you  could  not  perform  the  service,  then  it  was  your  duty  to  come 
to  Congress  and  say,  "We  can  not  examine  those  chocks  with  our 
force,  and  we  must  have  an  additional  amount.''  Then,  if  Congress 
had  refused  your  request,  and  you  could  not  perform  the  service,  the 
responsibility  would  have  been  with  Congress.  Instead  of  that,  you 
have  gone  ahead  and  expended  practically  all  of  your  money  in  the 
first  SIX  months,  and  you  are  now  about  at  the  end  of  your  rope.  T 
do  not  know  in  what  situation  you  will  be,  because  Congress  will 
enforce  these  antideficiency  laws,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Con- 
gress will  see  to  it,  if  it  can,  that  these  statutes  are  observed. 

Mr.  Vax  Leer.  I  do  not  think  that  this  kind  of  an  appropriation 
was  contemplated  in  that  language,  and  I  think  that  construction 
has  been  placed  up(m  it. 

The  Ci  I  AIRMAN.  Why? 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  It  is  for  a  specific  class  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  langutige  shows  that  your  appropriation  is 
made    forcontingent  expenses  and  other  general  purposes. 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  '^Fliis  is  not  a  contingent  expense  appropriation; 
it  is — 

For  compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  such  temporary 
employees  (nonapportioned)  as  may  be  necessary  to  audit  the  accounts  and  vouchers 
of  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Treasur>'  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Every  person  who  has  charge  of  an  appropriation 
could  make  the  same  claim.  This  provision  was  not  made  lor  only 
one  or  two  departments,  but  it  was  made  to  cover  everything  of  this 
kind.  There  are  a  ver}-  few  things  excepted,  and  this  does  not  fall 
within  the  exceptions.  More  than  that,  the  exceptions  are  that  the 
allotment  can  be  waived  or  modified  (mly  upon  the  happening  of 
certain  contingencies.  In  this  case  no  attempt  was  made  to  comply 
with  the  law. 
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Mr.  Patteksox.  We  had  a  certain  contingency,  because,  as  I  say, 
there  was  such  a  chimor  from  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  War 
Risk  Bureau  for  checks  that  we  could  not  produ(ie  them  without  help 
in  assorting  the  checks  and  getting  them  in  numerical  order.  There 
was  nothmg  more  necessary  to  do  than  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  Van  Lekr.  We  have  been  hampered  ever  since  the  war  risk 
work  came  to  us  because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  War  Risk  Bureau  is  subject  to  this  same  pro- 
vision of  law.  No  matter  how  important  the  service  is,  it  is  subject 
to  this  provision  of  law.  Now,  instead  of  doing  as  the  law  directs, 
vou  come  to  us  a  little  after  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  and  ask  for 
an  appropriation  almost  equal  to  the  original  appropriation,  which 
means  that  you  immediately,  at  the  beginning  oi  tne  year,  took  on  a 
force  twice  as  large,  or  almost  twice  as  large,  as  you  had  the  money  to 
pay  for.  when  the  law  provides  that  you  shall  allot  your  appropriation 
at  a  monthly  rate  that  will  not  more  than  consume  it.  If  you  had 
done  that,  and  had  not  been  able  to  perform  the  service,  it  would 
not  have  been  your  fault.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  an  executive  official  not  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  anti- 
deficiency  law,  because  his  remedy  is  to  come  back  to  Congress  and 
show  what  the  condition  is.  You  sav  you  have  nine  employees 
detailed  fromanotherdivision.    From  w&at  division  are  they  detailed  ? 

On  June  22,  1920,  a  letter  was  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  through  the 
comptroller  asking  that  the  lump  sum  of  $50,000  be  so  apportioned  as  to  establish  13 
places  at  $1,000  per  annum,  53  at  $900  per  annum,  and  16  at  $720  per  annum,  and 
stating  that  while  this  would  involve  tne  expenditure  of  the  entire  appropriation 
in  a  little  over  eight  months  if  the  above  force  was  continued  for  that  time,  yet  that  it 
was  hoped  that  by  reason  of  a  reduction  of  the  work  and  an  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  force  we  would  be  able  to  gradually  drop  enougti  employees  to  remain  within 
th.e  limit  of  the  appropriation.  This  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  tne  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.  The  pressure  of  the  work  has 
been  80  great,  however,  that  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  employees 
only  from  82  to  77  at  this  date. 

ilr.  V^AX  Leer.  From  Loans  and  Currency.  We  are  working  on 
the  interest  checks  for  the  Loans  and  Currency  Division,  and  they 
are  interested  in  those  checks  just  as  the  War  Risk  Bureau  is  inter- 
<«ted  in  its  checks. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  You  propose  to  keep  those  nine  employees? 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  have  to. 

Mr.  Patterson.  T  want  to  say  with  reference  to  this  matter  that 
we  took  it  up  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  our 
superior  administrative  officer,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  we 
put  on  that  force  and  did  the  work. 

Dr.  Matthews.  Let  me  say  that  the  work  is  pretty  well  in  hand, 
but  if  the  pay  falls  off  now  we  will  have  to  drop  about  50  per  cent 
of  our  force,  and  that  will  wipe  out'the  force  for  some  very  important 
work. 

Th»3  Chairman.  Congress  attempted  to  supply  you  with  a  sufficient 
force  in  1020.  when  you  had  an  appropriation  01  S25,000.  You  did 
the  same  thing  then,  and  came  in  and  got  a  deficiency  of  $25,000 
more.  Then  Congress  attempted  to  give  you  a  sufficient  force, 
and  you  did  the  same  thing  again.  Congress  gave  you  for  this  year 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  and  then,  because  you  found  that  you 
oula  double  up  your  ^orce  by  simply  violating  the  law,  you  violated 
it  again,  and  came  back  for  another  aeficiency. 
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You  are  now  getting  pretty  close  to  the  end  of  your  rope  in  this 
matter,  becaure  Congress  vill  not  permit  that  to  be  done.  We  have 
tried  to  keep  the  departments,  so  far  as  we  could,  going  in  a  healthful 
way.  We  Know  that  on  the  floor  of  the  House  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  from  both  sides  with  regard  to  the  bills  that  are  brought 
in.  The  criticism  that  is  made  of  tne  sundry  civil  bill  is  not  that  wp 
cut  the  bill  too  much,  or  from  $800,000,000  down  to  $385,000,000,  hut 
it  is  because  of  the  things  that  they  insist  we  should  not  have  included 
at  all,  and  becua  e  we  gave  too  much  in  many  instances. 
.  Mr.  Patterson.  Of  course,  we  could  not  foresee  all  this,  or  we 
would  have  asked  for  more.  It  is  more  than  likely  if  we  had  naked 
for  more  that  Congress  might  have  thought  that  we  were  too  high  and 
cut  us  down  anyhow.  We  asked  for  what  we  thought  we  could  get 
through  with. 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  We  did  not  get  what  we  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  for  $60,000  and  were  allowed  $50,000. 
Now  you  are  coming  back  for  $30,000  more  than  your  original 
estimate. 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  We  were  estimating,  of  course,  a  year  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  disadvantage  at  which  a  person 
is  placed  when  he  makes  estimates  so  far  in  advance,  and  when  ho 
has  to  guess  at  what  his  reouirements  will  be. 

Mr.  \'an  Leer.  We  coula  not  possibly  foresee  at  the  time  we  made 
the  estimate  all  of  the  work  that  would  really  require  an  increased 
force.  For  instance,  the  retirement  law  has  thrown  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  on  our  files  and  records  division,  because  it  is  desired 
to  verify  the  services  claimed  by  persons  applying  for  retirement 
after  a  certain  number  of  years'  service. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  is  estimated  for  the  21  additional 
employees,  how  much  for  the  82  employees  that  are  now  on  your  roll 
ana  being  paid  out  of  this  appropriation,  and  how  much  tor  the  9 
employees  who  are  detailed  ? 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  There  are  12  at  $1,400. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  now  about  which  class? 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  The  21  additional  employees.  There  are  9  at 
$1,200  and  12  at  $1,400.  Thai  would  be  $8,400  for  six  months  for 
one  class  and  $5,400  for  the  other,  making  $13,800  for  six  months. 
Of  course  at  this  time  it  will  not  be  possible  to  nave  it  available  for 
the  six  months. 

EMPLOYEES    DETAILED     FROM    DIVISION    OF    LOANS    AND    CURRENCY. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  any  tiling  in  this  estimate  for  the 
nine  emj)loyecs  detailed  from  the  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency  'i 

Mr.  \an  Leer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  for  the  six  months  period'^ 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  There  is  one  at  $2,000,  or  $1,000  for  six  months; 
three  at  $1,400,  or  $2,100  for  six  months;  two  at  $1,200,  or  $i,200  for 
six  months;  and  one  at  $720,  or  $360  for  six  months,  or  $4,460. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  cover  them  all'i^ 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  There  are  two  at  $700,  or  $700  for  six  months, 
making  $5,360. 

The  Chairman.  For  six  months? 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  For  six  months. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  your  unexpended  balance? 

Mr.  Vax  Lekr.  I  can  not  tell  you  right  offhand,  but  we  figure 
that  the  unexpended  balance  will  run  us  to  about  the  1st  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  That  means,  then,  that  you  are  spending 

Mr.  Van  Leer  (interposing).  Just  at  the  present  time  our  expen- 
ditures from  the  lump-sum  appropriation  run  about  $5,750  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  S  12,500  per  quarter. 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  $5,750  per  month,  or 
117,250  per  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  This  whole  appropriation  is  expended  in  paying 
the  salaries  of  these  82  employees  ? 

Mr,  Van  Leer.  Yes,  sir.  By  the  way,  I  think  there  have  been 
four  vacancies  that  have  occurred  since  this  estimate  went  in,  and 
we  have  not  filled  those  places.  At  the  present  time  we  have  78 
instead  of  82  employees. 

RATES   OF    compensation. 

'Fhe  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
Ijiying  the  rates  of  compensation  of  your  present  force  paid  out  of 
this  appropriation. 

Dr.  Matthews.  I  have  in  my  division  one  at  $1,200 

The  Chairman    (interposing).  I  wish  you  would  put  the  whole  , 
thing  in  one  statement,  so  that  we  .will  not  be  confused  by  it. 

Dr.  Matthews.  I  think  I  have  all  of  them.    There  is  1  at  $1,200, 
12  at  $1,000,  50  at  $900,  and  15  at  $720.     This  was  made  up  on  . 
November  26,  and  there  may  be  some  differences  in  it.    Some  differ- 
ences may  have  occurred  since  that  time,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  is  absolutely  accurate  and  up-to-date. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  your  work?    Is  it  current  ^ 

Dr.  Matthews.  It  is  doing  very  well  now.  We  are  pretty  well  up, 
but  if  the  force  is  cut  out  we  will  drop  back  immediately,  because 
we  would  have  to  reduce  hy  75  people. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  take  on  this  increased  force  ?  You 
did  not  have  this  force  all  of  last  year,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  It  had  been  increased  along  during  the  year. 

The  Chairbian.  Did  you  add  all  of  these  82  persons  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  Not  all  last  year,  but  that  is  what  we  had.  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  We  were  operating  under  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  operating  last  year  on  the  basis  of  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  ? 

iir.  Van  IjEER.  We  had  two  deficiency  appropriations  along  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  force  was  larger  at  that  time  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  my  notes  you  had  only  $25,000,  all 
told,  for  the  year  1920,  with  a  deficiency.  You  had  an  original 
appropriation  of  $25,000,  and  one  deficiency  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  We  had  two  deficiencies,  or  that  is  my  recollection.  . 
We  had  one  deficiency  for  $25,000,  and  I  think  the  other  was  for 
^26,253.42.    My  impression  is  that  we  had  two  deficiencies.     I  may 
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be  wrong  about  it,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  we  had  two 
deficiencies. 

See  act  approved  Nov.  4, 1919,  $26,253.42;  and  act  approved  Mar.  6, 1920,  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  never  intended  when  this  force  was  created 
to  make  this  a  permanent  thing.  It  was  intended  that  you  should 
have  yoiu*  regular  statutory  rofl. 

Mr.  Patterson.  That  is  what  we  have  asked  for,  Mr.  Good,  for 
next  year,  and  we  were  asked  why  we  made  them  all  statutory,  and 
why  not-  have  a  lump  sum. 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  I  would  like  to  state  in  that  connection  that  by 
reason  of  the  fact  we  did  not  get  that  deficiency  appropriation  in 
time  to  get  very  much  benefit  out  of  it  last  year,  we  turned  back,  I 
think,  something  like  $26,000  unexpended  from  all  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  deficiency? 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  Most  of  it  was  the  deficiency.  Some  of  it  was 
from  statutory  people  who  were  on  leave  without  pay,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  I  tnink  the  total  amount  we  turned  back  was  nearly  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  force  was  brought  down  so  that  you  would 
have  the  same  statutorv  force  you  have  lor  the  current  year  and  the 
number  of  clerks,  whetner  put  on  the  statutory  roll  or  employed  out 
of  a  lump  simi,  that  you  could  employ  at  $50,000,  now  much 
can  this  estimate  be  brought  down  to  for  the  balance  of  this  year; 
because  there  is  no  use  putting  on  an  additional  force  now,  if  you  are 
not  going  to  have  the  additional  force  next  year. 

Mr.  Matthews.  We  might  get  that  mucn  further  to  the  good, 
Mr.  Good. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  would  never  get  rid  of  them. 

Mi.  Van  Leer.  What  work  we  do  not  get  done  this  year  will 
have  to  be  done  some  time  and  whether  we  do  it  this  year  or  next 
year  just  means  that  much  delay,  and  consequently  additional  ex- 
pense. 

The  Chairman.  We  expect  or  hope  to  put  into  effect  the  budget 
law  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  I  hope  so,  too. 

The  Chairman.,  I  think  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  said  that 
that  would  effect  a  saving  of  approximately  $500,000  out  of  the 
$3,000,000  now  spent  for  accounting. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Good,  the  comptroller  was  asked  that  ques- 
tion by  Mr.  Sisson  at  our  hearing  and  he  said  we  were  not  asking  for 
more  help  than  we  needed  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Van  Leer.  I  might  explain  that  by  stating  that  owing  to 
the  accumulation  of  work  in  all  the  auditing  offices,  it  will  be  neces- 
ary  to  got  the  work  up  before  the  decrease  in  force  could  be  put  into 
effect.  I  beheve  if  we  were  all  located  in  one  building,  even  all  of 
our  office,  and  were  operating  xmder  proper  conditions,  we  could  do 
the  work  with  less  force  than  we  have,  but  we  are  scattered  around  ^ 
in  such  a  way  now  that  we  can  not  use  scientific  organization  in 
doing  the  work. 

We  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  under  the  conditions.  Our  files  are 
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located  in  three  or  four  different  buildings  and  have  been  moved  I 
around  until  they  are  almost  worn  out.     We  had  this  large  number  ' 
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of  checks  and. had  no  boxes  to  put  them  in.  We  had  to  get  the  War 
Risk-  Insurance  Bureau  to  give  us  some  boxes  to  put  Jbhem  in  and 
also  get  the  Loans  and  Currency  Division  to  give  us  some  boxes  for 
their  checks.  The  chief  clerk's  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses 
for  the  auditing  offices  had  been  exhausted,  and  we  will  nave  to  have 
3,000  of  those  boxes  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year,  and  where 
we  are  going  to  get  them  1  do  not  know.  We  can  not  take  these 
checks  and  throw  them  on  the  floor.  We  have  been  crippled  ever 
since  that  work  was  organized  by  lack  of  money  and  lack  of  force 
and  lack  of  materials  and  equipment. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  a  little  statement  regarding  the 
correction  work  done  by  the  office. 

CREDITS  DISALLOWED. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  this  office  disallowed  in  actual  payments  or  in 
credits  to  disbursing  officers  for  payments  made  by  them,  the  sum  of  $3,897,344.4.5. 

Theee  disallowances,  unless  overruled  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  repre- 
sent actual  savings  to  the  Government,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  office  more  than 
pays  for  itself,  apart  from  the  moral  effect  which  the  knowledge  of  such  an  audit  may 
have  upon  disbursing  or  other  officers  affected. 


Saturday,  January  8,  1921. 

BUREAU  OF  WAR  RISK  INSURANCE. 

STATEMENT   OF   MB.  J.    B.   MILLIKEN,   ASSISTANT   TO   THE 
DIBECTOB,  BUBEAU  OF  WAB  BISK  INSUBANCE. 

HOSPITAL    FACILITIES.  •r 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  MiUiken,  you  represent  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  ? 

Mr.  MiLLiKEN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  in  support  of  this  request 
for  enlarged  authority  ? 

Mr.  MiLLiKEN.  Under  the  oripnal  clause  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  appropriation  of  June  5,  1920,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury  rulea  that  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  could 
make  aUotments  of  such  sums  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
as  might  be  necessary  to  provide  additional  operating  expense  of 
the  -:irmy  hospital  caused  by  the  care  and  treatment  therein  of 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  civilian  patients.  That  there  should 
be  no  increase  or  enlargement  of  hospital  facilities  or  additional 
|'t*rsonnel  employed  to  accommodate  War  Risk  Insurance  patients 
dud  therefore  no  additional  construction  expense  on  that  account. 
Tins  ruling  precluded  the  enlargement  of  War  or  Navy  department 
i*'>»pitals  or  the  alteration  or  repairs  to  the  then  existing  hospital 
fAi'uities  of  either  department. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  the  Army  and  Navy  are  concerned,  the 
•jHTsonnel  k  furnished,  or,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Navy  furnishes  the 
personnel. 

Mb*  Milliken.  Yes  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  iVnd  they  pay  for  that  out  of  their%own  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.MiLLiKEN.  The  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insuran(».e  pays  its  propor- 
tionate share. 

FITZSIMON    OEXERAl.    HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  So  fai*  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  they  say  that 
they  do  not  need  any  additional  language,  and  our  investigation  has 
led  us  to  think  that,  perhaps,  the  only  change  that  you  need  is  in 
regard  to  the  Fitzsimon  General  Hospital. 

hospital    AT    OTEEN,    N.    C. 

Mr.  MiLLiKEx.  Take,  for  uistance,  as  an  illustration,  the  hospital 
at  Oteen,  N.  C,  and  the  situation  there  developed  in  this  way:  The 
Army  had  that  hospital,  and  they  wanted  to  increase  the  bed  capacity. 
They  wanted  to  increase  it  to  where  it  would  be  made  up  practically 
entirely  of  War  Risk  patients,  and  that  would  mean  that  we  would 
have  about  900  patients  in  there  of  Army  and  Navy  cases,  and  the 
Army  would  have  about  800.  The  comptroller  has  ruled  that  the 
wordmg  of  the  last  appropriati.>n  did  not  permit  the  bureau  to  occupy 
the  total  capacity  of  this  institution.  You  spoke  about  the  Vancou- 
ver Barracks.  Supi)ose  the  hospital  facilities  there  were  immediately 
available  and  had  not  been  sold,  or  if  the  contracts  should  have  been 
rescinded,  under  that  appropriation  it  would  not  have  been  proper 
for  the  bureau  to  go  in  tliere  and  rehabilitate  that  hospital. 

VANCOUVER    BARRACKS. 

ff 

The  CuAiRStAN.  What  was  the  capacity  of  those  barracks? 

Mr.  MiLLiKEN.  As  to  that,  I  am  not  clearly  informed.  We  were 
advised  that  there  was  a  bed  capacity  there  of  around  800  or  1,000 
that  could  be  made  available. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  sell  for? 

Mr.  MiLLiKEN.  I  can  not  say. 

The  ttiAiRMAN.  So  far  as  your  practical  experience  in  the  past  is 
(!oncerned,  it  appears  that  you  had  no  increasea  authority  with  regard 
to  personnel  ? 

Mr.  MiLLiKEN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true;  and  there  was  the  idea  of 
being  able  to  make  alterations  and  improvements  or  to  provide 
auxiliary  structures. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  this  was  granted  it  was 
never  intended  to  give  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance  any  general  authority  over  funds  in  a  big  item  like  this. 
Personally,  I  thmk  he  ought  to  be  given  some  authority  in  matters  of 
that  kind,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  ne  ought  to  come  to  Congress  and 
ask  for  that  authority  when  it  is  necessary.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  give  anyone  authority  to  allot  out  of  a  large 
appropriation. 

They  might  spend  $1,000,000,  $2,000,000,  or  some  other  lai^e  sum 
to  build  a  hospital  somewhere,  and  then  in  a  week  after  the  building 
was  completed  you  might  be  kicked  out  by  the  Army  or  Navy,  and 
you  A\  oiild  not  have  anything,  so  far  as  your  bureau  is  concerned,  to 
show  for  the  money  expended.     The  situation  seems  to  be  different 
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«t  the  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital.     You  would  not  expect  that 
any  part  of  this  would  he  paid  for  additional  commissioned  personnel  ? 

Mr.  MiLLiKEN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  for  civilian  personnel? 

Mr.  MiLLiKEN.  For  civilian  commissioned  or  enlisted  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  a  survey  to  ascertain  ahout  how 
much  additional  bed  capacity  could  he  made  available  ? 

Mr.  MiLiJKEN.  Yes,  sir;  the  director  has.  I  will  make  one  state- 
ment to  you  there.  The  director  is  now  in  bed  sick.  He  was  taken 
ill  after  lunch  and  asked  me  to  appear  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  When  vou  come  to  revise  your  statement,  will  vou 
put  a  statement  covenng  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  MiLLiKEN.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  not  the  intention  there  in  the 
phraseology  that  was  su^ested  to  you  to  permit  our  going  out  and 
Imilding  an  entirely  new  nospital,  but  only  to  make  such  alterations 
and  to  construct  such  auxiliary  buildings  as  might  be  necessary.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  hospitals  to  which  such  phraseology 
might  apply.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments,  a.s  I  understand 
it.  do  not  have  a  well-defined  program  nor  do  they  know  just  what 
hospitals  may  be  vacated  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Fitzsimons 
General  Hospital  is  the  particular  hospital  now  under  considera- 
tion where  the  enlarged  phraseology  requested  would  be  of  value. 
It  would  be  of  great  worth  to  have  the  wording  so  changed  as  to 
meet  an  emergency  or  emergencies  that  will  most  certainly  arise 
during  the  next  present  year. 


Saturday,  January  8,  1921. 

STATEMENT    OF    COL.    BOGEB    BBOOKE,    MEDICAL   DEPABT- 

MENT,  WAB   DEPABTMENT. 

HOSPITAL   FACILITIES. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  asked 
that  the  provisions  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  act  for  the  year  ending 
•^me  30,  1921,  which  reads: 

The  allotments  made  to  the  War  aiid  Navy  Departments  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
Jw'nditiire  under  the  various  hea^lings  of  appropriations  made  to  said  departments  as 
^ar  be  necessary — 

^^f"  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

The  allotments  made  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
» ^nditure  under  the  various  headings  of  appropriations  made  to  said  depaatments,  in- 

ulinjf  alterations,  improv^ements,  and  auxilliary  strurtures,  with  necessary  addi- 
''••nal  personnel,  eqidpment,  and  maintenance  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
i.jf*<{iuite  accommofiation  for  such  beneficiaries  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
!  i*  may  be  committed  to  their  care. 

Are  }-ou  not  able  to  operate  satisfactorily  under  the  provisions  of 
I '  !<*^  current  law? 

^'ol.  Brooke.  At  the  present  time  we  are  actually  caring  for  522 

^•♦neficiaries  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance.     If  this  act  were 

'''*^*^ed,  and  it  was  your  wish  for  us  to  complete  certain  hospital 

''Clotures  that  we  now  have,  it  would  enable  us  to  care  for  additional 

[[^♦^ient«  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  have  you  now,  all  told? 

Col.  Brooke.  At  the  present  time  we  have  about  1,200  beds  that 
could  be  utilized  for  patients  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 
Of  that  number,  however,  we  have  none  that  would  be  available-  for 
psychiatric  cases  and  only  about  400  that  would  be  available  for  the 
care  of  cases  of  tuberculosis.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  has  little,  if  any,  difficulty  at  the  present  time  in 
providing  hospital  care  for  their  general  cases.  So  that  means  we  are 
now  caring  for  about  400  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  if  we  should  com- 
plete the  plant  at  Denver,  the  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  as  it 
was  originally  planned,  it  would  enable  us  to  care  for  about  1,100  or 
1,200  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  whereas  we  are  now  caring  for 
about  400. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  caring  for  about  400  ? 

Col.  Brooke.  We  actually  have  337  and  we  could  care  for  a  few 
more  just  at  the  present  time. 

FITZSIMONS    hospital,  DENVER,  COLO. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  permanent  hospital  ? 

Col.  Ebooke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  your  own  men  have  you  there  i 

Col.  Ebooke.  As  of  December  31,  we  had  741,  of  which  337  were 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  patients;  that  would  make  practically 
404  patients  of  our  own. 

The  Chaibman.  When  were  the  buildings  at  this  hospital  con- 
structed ? 

Col.  Brooke.  They  were  constructed  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  are  temporary  structures? 

Col.  Brooke.  They  were  put  up  as  temporary  structures,  but 
were  made  of  hollow  tile,  I  believe,  although  I  was  not  in  the  office  at 
that  time.  I  think  they  foimd  they  could  put  up  these  buildings  of 
hollow  tile  for  the  same  price  they  could  put  up  frame  buildings. 
However,  they  still  have  temporary  roofs.  For  instance,  the  roofs 
on  these  buildines  are  now  of  paper,  the  kind  that  was  used  during 
the  war.  Last  fall  we  replaced  about  one-fourth  of  the  roofs  with 
asbestos  shingles,  and  our  idea  was  to  attempt  to  replace  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  roofs  each  year  until  we  completed  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  additional  space  there  that 
could  be  made  available? 

Col.  Brooke.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  would  it  be  necessan"  to  do  to  make  it 
available  ? 

Col.  Brooke.  Possibly  I  could  demonstrate  that  a  little  naore 
easily  by  referring  to  a  map.  The  buildings  indicated  in  yellovr  are 
open  air  wards,  which  are  not  quite  suitable  for  the  care  of  patients 
during  the  winter  time,  but  they  are  entirely  satisfactory  during  the 
summer  time.  When  they  were  put  u])  it  was  thought  they  would 
be  suitable  for  the  care  of  these  patients  during  the  winter  montlis, 
but  we  have  found  from  experience  that  they  will  not  answer  for 
that  time  and  particularly  for  the  War  Risk  Insurance  patients, 
because  they  will  not  stay  in  those  buildings  during  the  winter 
months.  By  converting  these  buildings  into  infirmary  wards  we 
could  use  all  of  that  space  [indicating]  tor  infirmary  patients.     As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  we  are  using  some  of  these  ward  buildings  not  as 
wards  but  as  storerooms  ana  as  dormitories  for  civilian  employees. 
We  would  have  to  put  in  some  additional  storage  place  here  [indi- 
cating! and  put  in  additional  boilers  in  our  power  plant.  The  power 
Elant  building  here  [indicating]  was  put  up  to  heat  the  whole  plant, 
ut  installations  for  the  entire  plant  are  not  in.  We  would  have  to 
enlarge  our  laundry  plant  a  little  bit,  increase  the  size  of  our  mess 
hall  and  these  auxiliary  structures  and,  as  I  say,  by  converting  these 
buildings  [indicating]  we  would  get  a  little  more  space  and  then  we 
could  utilize  that  hospital  to  care  for  approximately  1,650  patients. 

The  Chairman.  All  told  ? 

Col.  Brooke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  1,000  more  than  you  have  now^ 

Col.  Brooke.  Yes,  sir.  Another  thing  I  should  say  is  that  while 
this  hospital  is  now  provided  with  1,000  beds,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  care  for  over  800  patients  due  to  the  fact  that  our  ratio  of 
ambulant  warcjis  is  too  large.  The  patients  that  are  applying  for 
treatment  to-day  are  practically  all  of  the  infirmary  type,  hence  we 
have  about  200  ambulant  patient  beds  that  are  not  being  utilized;  and 
by  converting  all  of  these  (indicating:]  into  infirmary  wards  we  would 
be  enabled  to  use  the  hospital  practically  to  its  full  capacity  for  the 
class  of  patients  that  are  applying  for  treatment  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  nine  of  those  buildings  that  you  will  have 
to  convert  into  more  satisfactory  hospital  builciings  ? 

r^l.  Brooke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  are  those  buildings,  kpproximately  ? 

Col.  Brooke.  Those  building  hold  about  80  patients. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  making  these  changes? 

Col.  Brooke.  Our  estimate,  based  on  the  cost  last  fall,  was  ieip- 
proximately  8750,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  to  put  permanent  roofs  on,  and  every- 
thing. 

C^l.  Brooke.  That  was  with  the  new  roofs  and  making  these 
various  changes.  Then  we  would  have  to  have  a  few  more  buildings 
for  duty  personnel.  For  duty  personnel  we  would  convert  another 
ward  over  here  [indicating]  which  has  been  used  for  patient  officers, 
and  put  up  buildings  down  here  for  duty  officers  [indicatincrl-  In 
other  words,  while  we  have  about  40  officers  there  now,  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  number  of  patients,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ 
nbout  15  more  medical  officers. 

The  Chairman.  The  plan  of  havincr  these  men  treated  at  the  Army 
hospital  is  satisfactory  to  your  organization? 

Col.  Brooke.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  is  your  wish;  we  are  not  particularly 
aaxious  to  do  it,  but  if  it  is  your  wish  we  can  easily  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  the  economical  thing  to  do/ 

Col.  Brooke.  I  believe  it  is,  sir. 

fort  bayard,  n.  mbx. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  would  have  practically  the  same  overhead 
♦*xcept  that  you  would  need  a  few  more  officers  to  take  care  of  the 
fncreased  number  of  patients. 
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Col.  Brooke.  Yos,  sir.  I  might  atnte  that  we  have  been  Aoin^  this 
work  for  22  years.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  familiar  with  the 
fact,  hut  at  Fort  Bayard,  which  is  now  completely  turned  over  to 
the  Public  Health  Service,  we  oared  for  discharged  soldiers  of  the 
Regular  Army  as  beneficiaries  of  the  soldiers'  home  here  in  Wash- 
ington, I  mean  before  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance.  We  cared  for  from  UO  to  200  cases  and  had  very  little 
difficulty.  Having  done  that  for  22  years,  as  1  say,  we  think  we  are 
familiar  with  the  problem- of  caring  for  discharged  soldiers. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  under  the  present  authority 
the  ruling  is  that  you  do  not  have  power  to  go  ahead  and  make  the 
changes  necessary  in  these  buildings. 

Col.  Brooke.  Yes,  sir.  The  comptroller  has  ruled  that  the  only 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  that  we  j 
can  use  are  the  funds  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  subsisting  these 
patients  and  for  the  pay  of  such  civilian  employees  as  we  use;  the 
ruling  is  that  they  can  pay  their  ratio  of  the  cost  of  civilian  employees 
and  lor  heating  and  lighting. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  are  asking,  so  far  as  this  hospital  is  con- 
cernedy  is  that  this  appropriation  bo  made  sufficiently  flexible  so  that 
you  can  make  these  cnanges  in  the  buildings. 

Col.  Brooke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  pay  of  the  officers,  of  course,  comes  out  of  the 
.Vrmy  appropriation. 

Col.  Brooke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  changes  will  permit  you  to  accommodate 
approximately  1,000  additional  tuberculai*  patients. 

Col.  Broke.  Possibly  1,000;  to  be  conservative,  I  would  say  from 
800  to  900,  but  possibly  1,000,  when  wo  consider  that  at  the  present 
time  we  are  not  able  to  utilize  all  of  our  beds,  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  number  of  beds  that  are  intended  for  ambulant  cases  onlv. 
while  most  of  the  cases  applying  are  bed  cases.  Looking  at  it  from 
that  point  of  view  it  would  be,  m  round  numbers,  1,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  considered  a  good  locati(m  for  a  tubercu- 
losis hospital  ? 

(^ol.  Brooke.  Yes,  sir.  The  climate  of  Colorado  is  <;onsidered 
one  of  the  best  climates  in  the  world  for  the  treatment  of  these  cases, 

si:b.sisten<je  for  tuberctlosis  patients. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  the  cost  to  the  Bureau  of  War 
Kisk  Insurance  ? 

(/ol.  Brooke.  At  the  present  time,  in  caring  for  the  patients  here, 
it  is  actually  costing  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  $4  a  day,  but 
if  w(»  are  caring  for  a  larger  number  of  patients  that  would  be  some- 
what redu(!ed.  The  actual  cost  of  subsistence  for  tul)erculo«^i^ 
Eatients  at  this  hospital  is  approximately  Sl.'O  a  day,  and  that  would 
e  inflexible,  unless  the  general  price  of  food  supplies  would  ^o  do  sn. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  determine  just  what  the  cost  will  be  ^ 

Col.  Brooke.  Once  a  month  the  commanding  officer  of  tiii> 
hospital  sends  in  to  the  Surgeon  General's  office  all  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  that  hospital  and  then  we  take  the  ratio  of  their 
cases  to  the  number  of  Army  cases  and  determine  the  cost  per  ])atient 
of  their  patients. 
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The  Chaikmax.  At  $4  a  day  you  must  include  the  pay  of  the 
officers. 

Col.  Brooke.  No,  sir;  that  does  not  include  the  pay  of  the  oflficei's: 
it  does  include,  however,  the  heat  and  light. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  it  costs  about  $1.50  a  day  for  subsist- 
ence? 

Col.  Brooke.  Yes,  sii*. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  biggest  item,  outside  of  the  medical 
assistance,  and  where  does  the  rest  come  in  ? 

Col.  Brooke.  The  rest  of  that  comes  in  in  their  share  of  the 
operating  and  maintenance  expenses  of  the  hospital,  other  than 
tne  pay  of  the  Armv. 

Tne  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  excessive. 

Col.  Brooke.  But  that  would  be  very  considerably  less  if  this 
plant  were  run  at  anything  over  1,000  patients. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  say  it  would  cost,  with  the 
completion  of  this  hospital,  to  care  for  approximately  2,000  patients 
instead  of  1,200? 

letterman  general  hospital. 

Col.  Brooke.  At  that  rate  it  would  be  approximately  S3  a  day,  I 
should  say.  At  the  Letterman  General  Hospital,  the  cost  for  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  patients  is  about  $2,  but  there  conditions  are 
quite  different.  In  the  first  place,  it  costs  more  to  care  for  tuber- 
culosis cases. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  hospital  is  there,  aside  from  this 
Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  that  could  be  made  available  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  a  change  in  the  language  as  suggested.  ? 

Col.  Brooke.  This  is  the  only  hospital,  I  befieve,  that  it  would 
affect.  It  is  possible  that  at  Hot  Springs,  with  the  expenditure  of  a 
small  amount  of  money,  we  might  be  able  to  care  for  additional 

{>atients.  But  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  had  applications 
or  the  care  of  patients  at  Hot  Springs  in  excess  of  the  nuniber  we  are 
prepared  to  care  for,  and  I  hardly  think  we  will  receive  applications 
in  excess  of  that  capacity  during  the  next  year. 

HOT    SPRIN(JS,    ARK. 

I 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  the  hospital  at  Hot  Springs  i 

Col.  Brooke.  It  has  a  capacity-  of  about  225  beds. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  present  capacity? 

Col.  Brooke.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  beds :  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  make  that  hospital  available  for  War  Risk  In- 
^'urance  patients,  you  would  have  to  nave  new  buildings. 

Col.  Brooke.  No,  sir;  we  could  care  for  up  to  225  patients  without 
anv  new  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  your  present  capacity  ? 

Col.  Brooke.  No,  all  told. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  there  ? 

Col.  Brooke.  We  have  there  at  the  present  time  only  95  patients. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  you  would  not  need  this  authority. 

Col.  Brooke.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  a  great 
many  patients  applying  for  treatment  there:  we  only  admit  patients 
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frhere  who  are  helped  by  the  waters  and  the  hydrotherapeutic  treat- 
ment that  is  administered  at  that  place.  I  might  say  for  your  infor- 
mation that  under  the  present  laws  all  discharged  soldiers  are  en- 
titled to  treatment  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospital  at  Hot  Springs 
if  there  are  vacant  beds,  but  they  have  to  pay  their  traveling  ex- 
penses there  and  back,  and  they  have  to  reimburse  us  for  subsistence. 
Subsistence  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospital  is  about  $1.10  a  day. 

FITZ8IMMONS    HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  this  Fitzsimmons  Hospital  in  its  equip- 
ment, character  of  treatment,  and  abilit}"  of  the  medical  officers,  com- 
pare with  other  tuberculosis  hospitals  in  the  country  ? 

Col.  Brooke.  As  to  equipment,  professional  personnel,  and  ability 
to  care  for  the  patients,  it  compares  favorably  "with  the  very  best; 
in  fact,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  500-bed  hospital  anywhere  in  the 
country  that  has  as  many  doctors  that  have  been  well  and  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  care  of  tubercular  cases  as  we  have  here;  practicallv 
all  of  our  man  there  have  had  thorough  training  and  are  very  well 
qualified  for  caring  for  patients  with  tuberculosis. 

FORT    BAYARD,  N.  MEX. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  hospitals  have  you  in  the  Army  at 
which  you  treat  tuberculosis  ? 

Col.  Brooke.  This  is  the  only  hospital  we  have.  Before  the  war, 
and  since  the  Spanish-American  War,  we  used  the  hospital  at  Fort 
Bayard,  N.  Mex.,  but  that  hospital  has  been  loaned  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  they  are  using  that  hospital  to  its  capacity.  Our 
reason  for  going  to  Denver  was  that  Denver  is  a  much  more  central 
point.  You  see,  we  have  a  great  many  people  that  come  in  from 
San  Francisco,  from  the  Philippines,  from  Hawaii,  from  Alaska,  and 
also  from  the  East,  and  this  is  much  more  accessible  than  New 
Mexico,  and  I  might  also  say  that  as  expensive  as  it  is  at  Denver, 
it  is  less  expensive  than  at  New  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients,  on  the  average,  do  you  antici- 
pate it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  at  this  tuberculosis  hospital 
with  an  army  of  from  150,000  to  175,000? 

Col.  Brooke.  Of  the  Army  proper,  it  would  l)e  from  400  to  50() 
patients. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  about  that  many  there  now? 

Col.  Brooke.  Yes,  sir;  404.  That  is  a  tHing  which  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  estimate  as  all  the  men  in  the  Regular  Army  at  the  present 
time  who  are  discharged  are  eligible  to  become  beneficiaries  of  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  or  the  Soldiers'  Home  here,  and  some  of 
them  elect  to  enter  the  hospital  as  beneficiaries  of  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance Bureau  and  others  as  beneficiaries  of  the  Soldiers'  Homo. 
Under  the  old  law,  we  cared  only  for  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  V  ho  had  tuberculosis,  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  hospital  available 
for  the  care  of  these  patients. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  hospitals  are  you  operating  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Col.  Brooke.  We  have  five  general  hospitals  within  the  continental 
limite  of  the  United  States;  then  we  have  what  we  term  station  hos- 

Sitals  at  all  of  the  camps  and  larger  posts.  For  example,  at  Fort 
•liss,  Tex.,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso,  where  they  have  a 
farrison  of  approximately  6,000  people,  we  are  now  constructing  a 
ospital,  and  we  expect  it  to  be  completed  next  summer;  that  will 
be  a  400-bed  hospital.  Outside  of  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  we  nave  two  large,  well-equipped  hospitals  in  Hawaii 
and  in  Manila,  and  occupy  buildings  in  Coblenz,  Germany. 

TOTAL   CAPACITY  OF   GENERAL   HOSPITALS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  bed  capacity  of  all  yoiir  hospitals  ? 

Col.  Brooke.  The  bed  capacity  in  our  general  hospitals  at  the 
present  time  is  4,050,  and  with  tne  completion  of  the  one  at  Fort 
Bliss  it  will  be  4,450.  But  that  does  not  include  the  bed  capacity  of 
the  various  camps  and  small  posts.  I  should  say,  roughly,  that  we 
have  about  8,000  beds.     Many  of  the  small  post  and  station  hos- 

f vitals  are  not  suitable  for  the  treatment  of  oischarged  soldiers;  in 
act,  very  few  of  them  are. 

VANCOUVER   BARRACKS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  post  at  some  place  in  Washington,  and 
you  have  abandoned  the  hospital  there. 

Col.  Brooke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  using  that  at  all  now  ? 

Col.  Brooke.  We  have  a  post  Hospital  at  Vancouver  Barracks, 
Wash.,  which  is  utilized  at  aoout  70  or  80  per  cent  of  its  capacity. 
There  were  temporarv  buildings  put  up  during  the  war,  and  1  found 
out  only  yesterday  tnat  those  buildings  had  been  salvaged;  the  au- 
thority to  salv^e  was  apparently  granted  a  year  ago,  but  the  work 
delayed.  The  director  oi  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  insurance  found 
out  about  these  buildings  and  inquired  about  them;  I  suggested  that 
he  take  it  up  directly  with  the  War  Department  if  they  desired  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  those  buildings,  but  before  they  got 
action,  it  appeared  that  the  buildings  had  been  salvaged. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  of  a  permanent  character,  were  they 
not? 

Col.  Brooke.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  of  a  permanent  character,  but 
they  were  much  more  substantial  than  the  construction  in  the  East, 
and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  sufficed  for  several  years  if  they 
had  desired  to  use  them. 


^c  «  • 
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MISSOULA  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  have  a  small  post  hospital  at  Missoula,  have  you 
not? 

Col.  Brooke.  YeS;  sir;  but  we  have  no  troops  at  Missoula  at  the 
present  time.  I  would  say  offhand  that  we  probably  have  24  beds 
at  Missoula. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Summers,  of  Washington,  showed  me  pictures 
of  an  Armv  post  in  Washington,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  be  occupied. 
I  do  not  know  just  where  it  was. 

FORT   WALLA   WALLA. 

Col.  Brooke.  Was  it  Fort  Walla  Walla  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so.  The  pictures  seemed  to  indicate  very 
substantial  buildings,  and  he  says  there  are^  a  lot  of  men  out  there 
who  were  in  the  World  War  and  need  hospital  treatment,  and  vet 
there  is  no  place  for  them.  It  would  seem  that  this  Army  post  nas 
hospital  equipment  and  that  some  of  the  buildings  could  be  used  for 
the  treatment  of  patients  with  little  changes  and  alterations. 

CoL  Brooke.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  a  number  of  posts 
that  are.not  now  being  used  which,  by  utilizing  the  old  barracks  and 
hospitals  could  be  used  to  care  satisfactorily  for  a  number  of  dis- 
charged soldiers.  However,  our  office  only  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
garrisoned  posts,  and  that  information  should  come  properly  from 
the  officers  of  the  General  Staff. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  war  risk  patients  all  told  have  you 
at  the  present  time  ? 

Col.  JBrooke.  Five  himdred  and  twenty-two. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  all  at  this  one  hospital  ? 

Col.  Brooke.  Most  of  them,  but  not  all.  We  have  74  at  the  station 
hospital,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. ;  32  at  the  Walter  Keed  Hospital ; 
56  at  the  Letterman  General  Hospital  -  and  23  at  the  Army  and  ifav^ 
Hospital.  There  are  a  few  individual  cases,  emergency  cases,  scat>- 
tered  around  at  the  small  post  hospitals,  but,  as  I  stated  before , 
we  only  take  men  in  at  the  small  post  hospitals  for  emergency  treats- 
ment;  after  a  few  days,  if  they  are  not  fit  to  return  to  duty,  we  tlieii 
request  that  they  be  sent  to  a  more  favorable  place  for  definiti^v^e 
treatment. 

LOCATION  OF  HOSPITALS,  BED  CAPACITY,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statemexxt;^ 
showing  the  location  of  these  general  hospitals,  the  present  b^ci 
capacity,  the  number  in  the  hospitals,  and  tne  number  of  War  Risfe: 
Insurance  Bureau  patients,  and  also  give  the  same  information  witti 
regard  to  the  post  hospitals  or  other  hospitals  of  the  Army. 

Col.  Brooke.  Very  well. 
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Active  military  hospitals  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 


General  hospitals. 


Letterman  General  Hospital,   San  Francisco, 
Calif ; 

Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington, 
D-C 

Aimv  and  Nayy  General  Hospital,  Hot  Springs, 
Ark 

FitTaJimms  General  Hospital,  Denyer,  Colo 

Station  hospitals: 

Camp  Benning.  Oa 


Camp  Bragg,  N,  C, 

Camp  Custer,  Mich 

Camp  Devens,  Mass 

Camp  Dix,  N.J 

Camp  Eustis,  Va 

Gamp  Qnuit.  HI ........ . 

Camp  Holablrd,  Md 

Camp  Humphreys,  Va . . . 

Camp  Jackson,  S.  C 

Camp  Jessup,  Ga 

Camp  Knox,  Ky 

Camp  Lee,  Va 

Camp  Meade,  Md 

Camp  Pilce,  Ark 

Camp  Sherman,  Ohio 

Camp  Taylor,  Ky 

Camp  Travis,  Tex 

CampVaiLN.J 

Camp  Lewis,  Wash 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. . 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Fort  Riley,  Kans 

Fort  Sheridan,  111 

Fort  McPherson,  Ga 

FortTotten,N.Y 

Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y 

Fmt  Monroe,  Va 

Columhus  Barracks,  Ohio. 

Fort  McDowel 

Fort  Thomas, 

Fort  Oglethorpe.  Ga. . . 

Jellmson  Barracks,  Mo. 

Fort  Logan,  Colo 

Fort  Bliss,  Tex 

First  Corps  Area 

Second  Corps  Area 

Third  Corps  Area 

Fourth  Corps  Area 

Fifth  Corps  Area 

Sixth  Coros  Area 

Seventh  Corps  Area. . . 
Fighth  Corps  Area K.. 
Ninth  Corps  Area 


e4  Calif. 
j,Ky.... 


Capacity  of 
building. 


1,000 


226 


400 
'500 


fiOO 

"sm' 


500 
500 
500 


1,000 


500 
1,000 
200 
250 
200 
200 


Deduct  Forts  Sam  Houston  and  Bliss. 
Total 


Beds  set  up. 


750 

1,500 

200 
1,000 

300 
72 
16 
100 
500 
120 

au 

33 

60 
825 

27 
100 
103 
450 
300 
100 

20 


40 

363 
605 

51 
156 
178 
177 

73 
110 
145 
212 

87 

98 
100 
144 

56 

485 

491 

1,069 

1,082 

651 

271 

616 

844 

2,590 

1,278 


18,408 
1,080 


17,328 


Bureau  of 
War  Risk 
Insurance 
patients. 


56 

32 

23 
337 


74 


Total, 
patients. 


696 

1,262 

06 
741 

251 

48 

3 

SO 

473 

82 

294 

13 

17 

274 

27 

98 

19 

140 

202 

50 

8 

11 

81 

224 

596 

21 

44 

84 

100 

60 

48 

20 

72 

24 

30 

bb 

69 

36 

223 

126 

669 

326 

238 

176 

390 

280 

1,207 

426 


10,370 
818 


0,652 


>  Figures  include  Forts  Sam  Houston  and  Bliss. 
Four  general  hoepitals  are  operated  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 


The  station  hospitals,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  and  Fort  BUss,  Tex.,  have  the 
equipment  and  personnel  with  which  onir  general  hospitals  are  provided  biit  differ 
trom  the  general  hospitals  in  one  respect,  namely,  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction' 
and  control  of  the  corps  area  commanaer,  whereas  the  hospitald  defdgnated  a<9  general 
hospitals  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department  only.  The  above-men- 
tioiied  hospitals  have  a  ward  capacity  of  5,210  beds,  but  only  4,050  beds  are  now  set  up. 

The  other  station  hospitals  are  not  provided  with  the  equipment  and  expert  per- 
sonnel of  our  general  hospitals  and  the  station  hospitals  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  and 
Fort  BlisBj  hence  they  are  not  believed  to  be  suitable  for  definitive  treatment  of 
beneficianes  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance.  Most  of  the  hospital  buildings  at 
the  laige  camps,  as  Devens,  Dix,  Meade,  Jackson,  Sherman,  Grant,  Pike,  and  Lewis 
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are  of  frail  construction  and  will  rapidly  deteriorate  unless  comparatively  laige  amountB 
are  authorized  for  their  maintenance  and  repair. 

The  station  hospitals  at  Fort  Banks,  Mass.,  Fort  Totten,  N.  Y.,  Fortress  Monroe, 
Va.,  Camp  Bragg,  W.  C,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  and  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo.,  are  good,  substantial  build- 
ings and  are  quite  well  equipped,  but  have  only  sufficient  personnel  to  care  for  the 
military  patients  now  admitted  thereto. 

Roger  Brooke, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Medical  Corps,  United  Statei  Army. 


Saturday,  January  8,  1921. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BEAR  ADMIRAL  E.  B.  STITT,  SUBQEOK 
GENEBAL,  UNITED  STATES  NAVT;  CAPT.  J.  A.  MUBPHT. 
ASSISTANT,  AND  DB.  W.  S.  GIBSON,  CHIEF  CLEBK. 

HOSPITAL   FACILITIES. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  sent  in 
a  request  that  the  following  provision  be  added  to  the  deficiency  bill : 

The  allotments  made  to  the  War  and  Navy  departments  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  under  the  various  headings  of  approbria- 
tions  made  to  said  departments,  including  alterations,  improvements,  and  auxiliar>^ 
structiu'es,  with  necessary  additional  personnel,  equipment,  and  maintenance  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  the  adequate  accommodations  for  such  beneficiaries  of  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  as  may  be  committed  to  their  care. 

This  is  somewhat  of  a  change  from  existing  law.  The  present  law 
provides: 

The  allotments  made  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  under  the  various  headings  of  appropriations  made  to  such  departments  sls 
may  be  necessary. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  a  statement  from  you  with  regard  to 
the  necessity  for  the  increased  authority. 

Admiral  Stitt.  Under  the  former  method,  we  were  able  to  work 
satisfactorily,  and  this,  of  course,  amplifies  it  and  will  be  equaUy 
satisfactory  to  us. 

additional  hospital  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  written  that  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment  will  serve  to  make  available  additional 
hospital  facilities  of  the  Army  and  Navy  which  are  urgently  needed  foi 
treatment  of  patients  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

Admiral  Stitt.  We  are  finding  that  on  account  of  deterioration  anc 
other  things  of  that  sort,  our  bed  capacity  is  being  reduced  constantly 
so  that  au  along  we  are  really  being  reduced  m  the  available  bee 
capacity  in  the  Navy,  so  that  under  present  appropriations  it  would  b 
impossible  for  us  to  consider  any  increase  in  the  bed  capacity  in  th 
Navy. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  find  the  demands  for  bed  capacity  o 
your  own  forces  are  such  as  to  require  existing  facilities  aiid  that  yoi 
can  not  give  more  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  ? 

Admiral  Stitt.  We  have  found  that  to  be  so  (mainly  in  connec 
tion  with  matters  of  personnel,  female  nurses.  Hospital  Corps  mer 
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and  civilian  employees),  and  that  we  can  handle  fewer  now  than  we 
could  six  months  ago,  and  for  that  reason  have  found  that  at  the 
present  time  we  can  really  only  allot  for  War  Risk  patients  approxi- 
mately 600  beds,  whereas  a  couple  of  months  ago  it  was  something 
over  1,100,  and  prior  to  that  it  was  3,200.  Of  course,  at  this  time  of 
year  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  patients  in  our  hospitals  are  in- 
creasing tremendously.  Januarv,  February,  and  March  always 
show  a  tremendous  increase  find  the  hospitals  are  telegraphing  us 
and  telephoning  us,  ''We  want  additional  female  nurses'';  ''We  must 
have  additional  Hospital  Corps  men'';  "Patients  going  up  from  500 
to  700  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,"  so  that  it  has  always  been 
that  they  are  the  months,  December,  January,  February,  and  March, 
when  our  hospital  facilities  are  overtaxed. . 

The  Chairman.  But  your  Navy  is  not  as  large  this  year  as  it  was 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

Admiral  Stitt.  We  have  reduced  by  putting  out  of  commission 
various  wards  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  Medical  Department 
personnel,  which  has  been  reduced  correspondingly  with  other  Navy 
personnel. 

The  Chairman.  But  can  not  some  of  those  wards  be  reopened  ? 
These  are  men  who  contracted  disease  while  in  the  Navy.  I  suppose 
very  few,  if  any,  of  your  men  were  injured  by  wounds.  There  were 
no  naval  engagements  in  the  last  war  but  you  must  have  had  men 
who  were  incapacitated  on  account  of  illness. 

Admiral  Stitt.  In  the  Marine  Corps  there  were  a  great  number 
wounded. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  you  have  charge  of  those  men.  Of 
course,  there  is  some  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  to  help  tide 
over  this  period  and  take  care  of  its  own  men.  Even  though  they  are 
<lischarged,  they  received  their  injuries  while  in  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps,  and  it  seems  to  me  these  hospitals  ought  to  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent  until  modem  hospitals  can  be  constructed;  otherwise, 
what  inducement  would  there  be  to  a  young  man  to  enter  the  Navy 
if  he  knew  that  he  might  become  sick  and  the  minute  he  was  discharged 
he  would  be  kicked  out  of  a  naval  hospital. 

Admiral  Stitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  call  upon  Capt.  Murphy. 
I  have  just  taken  the  office  of  Surgeon  General,  and  Capt.  Murphy 
has  been  there  as  assistant  right  along  in  connection  with  the  de- 
mobilization. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Capt.  Murphy.  The  first  question  you  asked,  Mr.  Good,  had  a 
hearing  on  the  necessity  for  the  change  in  language.  Under  the 
present  wording,  the  money  we  get  from  the  War  Kisk  Insurance 
Bureau  can  not  be  applied,  for  instance,  to  alterations  that  might 
mvolve  to  a  certain  degree  new  structures  that  would  round  out 
present  activities.  This  language,  ^^  including  alterations,  improve- 
mentSy  and  auxiliary  structures  would  permit  the  expenditure  of 
Any  money  that  came  from  the  War  Risk  for  purposes  that  the 
uiiguage  indicates  there.  The  money  as  it  comes  in  now  will  be 
transferred  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  our  appropriations  for 
care  of  patients.  To  a  certain  oegree,  that  transfer  would  permit 
tis  to  employ  additional  civilian  help,  cooks,  mess  attendants,  cleaners, 
and  so  on,  except  that  the  condition  of  our  Navy  appropriations  is 
^uch  that  we  have  too  few  now,  and  recently  the  Secretary,  in  order, 
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I  suppose;  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  Congress,  has  issued  an  order 
that  no  additional  help  shall  be  taken  on,  no  vacancies  shall  be  filled, 
and  that  where  any  vacancies  remained  unfilled  that  he  had  author- 
ized to  be  filled  such  authorizations  were  canceled. 

In  connection  with  btad  capacity,  certain  buildings  that  did  exist 
have  been  burned  down.  This  necessitated  going  into  a  ward  build- 
ing, thus  reducing  the  bed  capacity.  Many  of  tne  buildings,  due  to 
their  temporary  nature,  have  been  removed.  For  instance,  at  the 
Norfolk  hospital,  108  buildings  have  been  removed.  They  averaged 
about  20  beds'  capacity  each.  It  has  been  necessary  at  two  of  our 
institutions  to  provide  for  the  housing  of  Hospital  Corps  men  under 
training.  At  Norfolk  that  has  removed  600  beds  from  the  hospital 
total.     At  Great  Lakes  over  500  beds  from  the  hospital  total. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  account? 

Capt.  Murphy.  On  account  of  providing  housing  for  Hospital  Corps 
men  who  are  undergoing  training;  these  new  boys  who  have  come 
into  the  service.  I  think  what  I  have  said  latterly  answers  your 
last  question. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  if  I  understand  you,  under  this  ruling 
suppose  you  have  600  war  risk  patients  in  the  naval  hospitals,  do 
I  understand  you  to  say  you  are  not  permitted  to  use  any  part  of 
the  allotment  from  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  to  pay  for 
cooks,  mess  attendants,  and  nurses  to  take  care  of  those  men? 

Capt.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  we  could.  I  said  that,  but  under  the 
condition  of  the  Navy  appropriations  at  the  present  time  we  are 
barred  from  hiring  any  of  that  class  of  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  do  you  get  them? 

Capt.  Murphy.  I  do  not  know.  We  will  have  to  have  an  exception 
made  to  that  order,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  to  fill  vacancies  to  take 
care  of  patients.  For  instance,  we  can  not  do  without  cooks  if  we 
have  patients. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  cooks  now  ? 

Capt.  Murphy.  Yes;  but  the  order  reads  that  existing  vacancies 
shall  not  be  filled,  and  any  vacancies  which  occur  in  the  luture  shall 
not  be  filled,  and  those  for  which  authority  has  been  granted  to  fill, 
and  the  authority  not  having  been  taken  advantage  of,  shall  not 
not  be  filled. 

Dr.  Gibson.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  order  of  the  Secretary  was  not 
issued  as  applying  to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  only. 
It  applies  to  the  entire  service.  It  applies  to  mechanics  at  navy  yards 
and  to  employees  everywhere,  and  the  order  was  on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  funds  under  the  1921  appropriations — that  no  new  posi- 
tions should  be  created,  no  vacancies  filled,  and  all  authorizations  to 
fill  vacancies  that  were  outstanding  should  be  canceled.  It  strikes 
us,  however,  at  our  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  Then  even  if  you  had  this  new  language,  it  would 
not  help  you  because  that  order  wipes  out  anything  of  that  kind. 

Capt.  MURPHY.  It  might. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Secretary  will  not  let 
you  take  on  any  additional  cooks  or  nurses,  no  matter  what  language 
we  give  you,  it  will  not  make  any  difference  what  money  you  have  or 
what  your  authority  is. 

Dr.  Gibson.  If  we  state  that  a  hospital,  in  the  care  of  the  sick, 
requires  that  these  employees  shall  be  hired,  I  think  the  Secretary 
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will  make  an  exception.  We  can  not  get  alon^  without  cooks  at  the 
hospitals.  The  patients  have  to  be  fed  and  firemen  have  to  be 
employed,  but  we  have  to  get  specific  authority  under  that  order 
before  we  can  do  anything. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  will  come  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Dr.  Gibson.  Yes. 

Capt.  MuBPHT.  It  may  be,  Mr.  Good,  that  if  he  knew  that  this 
money  for  the  employees  was  coming  trom  another  appropriation 
instead  of  from  a  Navy  appropriation  which  is  already  deficient,  he 
would  not  object. . 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  I  do  not  imderstand  why  you  can  not 
do  just  what  vou  want  to  do  here,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  except  to 
build  new  buildings. 

Capt.  MuBPHY.  As  the  Surgeon  General  stated  in  the  first  part 
of  his  remarks,  the  present  language  as  far  as  the  Navy  goes  is 
satisfactory.  We  are  making  a  flat  charge  to  the  War  Risk  of  $3 
per  head  per  diem  for  every  War  Risk  patient.  That  money  will 
oe  credited  to  Navy  appropriations,  for  the  care  of  patients,  m  the 
Treasury  Department  by  transfer  of  funds. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  that  cover  your  actual  cost  ? 

Capt.  MuBPHY.  As  near  as  we  can  estimate  it.  Of  course,  you 
must  understand  we  have  no  clerical  help  so  that  we  can  not  account 
for  every  pill  expended  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.     I  mean,  in  a  general  way. 

Capt.  Murphy.  And  that  does  not  include  overhead,  which  is  a 
military  matter,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Dr.  Gibson.  It  does  not  include  property  either. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  includes  ho  return  on  property  or  any 
depreciation. 

Dr.  Gibson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  the  pay  of  medical  officers? 

Capt.  Murphy.  No,  sir;  nothing  of  that  sort,  or  the  hospital  corps 
men  or  the  female  nurses.  It  just  includes  food  and  heat  and  civil- 
ian attendants. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  accepting  the  War  Risk  patients  now  up 
to  your  bed  capacity? 

Admiral  Stitt.  We  have  174  War  Risk  patients  at  present  in 
our  naval  hospitals.     That  was  at  the  last  report. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Admiral  Stitt.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  458  beds  available  for  War 
Risk  patients,  which  makes  a  total  of  638  available. 

Capt.  McRPHY.  If  I  may  add  right  here,  the  naval  hospitals  are 
designed  primarily  for  the  care  of  patients  on  the  active  hst  of  the 
Xavy  and  Marine  Corps.  Secondarily,  we  look  after  retired  per- 
sonnel and  pensioners.  The  War  Risk  patients  necessarily  must 
come  third.  For  that  reason,  the  Surgeon  General  issued  instruc- 
tions regarding  War  Risk  patients,  that  the  commanding  officers  of 
every  hospital  should  report  to  the  local  supervisors  of  the  War 
Risk  the  number  of  beds  available,  based,  first,  on  the  requirements 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  secondly,  on  our  personnel  at 
each  place  to  give  these  cases  proper  care.     We  might  take  in. 
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for  instance,  1,000  men,  but  if  we  could  not  look  after  them,  there 
would  be  a  scandal. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  naval  patients  have  you  now  ? 

Admiral  Stitt.  Approximatelv  5,400. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Marine  Corps  patients  ? 

Admiral  ^titt.  That  number  includes  the  Marines. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  retired  officers  and  men? 

Capt.  Murphy.  We  can  add  that  to  the  record.     There  are  not 
many  of  those,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  then  you  only  have  in  the  Navy 
now  a  bed  capacity  of  less  than  6,000  beds; 

Admiral  Stitt.  It  is  all  connected  with  the  facilities  for  taking  care 
of  them.     We  have  about  10,000  beds  that  are  available,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  medical  personnel  and  more  particularly  female  nurses 
and  hospital  corpsmen.     They  are  sending  telegrams  every  few  days 
on  account  of  the  great  increases  in  patients;  that  is,  where  a  hospital 
will  nm  up  from  500  to  700  patients  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and 
they  simply  say,  "It  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  care  of  these  people 
with  the  force  at  the  hospital,"  and  we  are  finding  it  almost  impossiole 
to  get  female  nurses  because  this  is  the  time  of  year,  of  course,  when 
then-  services  are  in  great  demand  in  civil  life  and  the  pay  in  the  Navy 
is  very  much  less  than  in  civil  life,  so  that  we  have  particular  diffi- 
culty in  getting  female  nurses;  and  then,  with  the  hospital  corpsmen, 
we  are  trying  to  train  them  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  take  part  in  the  care  of  the  patients.     With  our  civilian  em- 
ployees, in  the  way  of  cooks  and  mess  attendants  and  people  to  look 
out  for  the  care  of  hospitals,  I  should  say  we  are  more  restricted  than 
with  other  personnel  except  the  female  nurses  and  trained  hospital 
corpsmen. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  from  what  you  have  said,  you  must  have 
some  hospital  facilities  that  are  not  occupied,  to  the  extent  of  almost 
4,000  beds.  Why  could  not  those  hospitals  be  opened  up  or  those 
wards  opened  up  so  as  to  take  care  of  these  War  Kisk  patients? 

Capt.  Murphy.  As  the  Surgeon  General  said,  it  is  a  auestion  of 
personnel  and  obtaining  the  nursing  personnel  and  medical  personnel 
to  properly  care  for  the  patients.     As  I  mentioned  a  while  ago,  we 
might  take  in  1,000  to-day  but  if  we  could  not  look  after  them,  it 
would  result  in  a  scandal.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  additional  beds 
are  in  very  temporary  structures  which  are  deteriorating  all  the  time. 
As  I  mentionea  before,  108  of  those  buildings  have  been  removed 
from  our  Norfolk  hospital  reservation  because  the  upkeep  on  them 
was  so  great  that  it  did  not  warrant  the  expenditure  of  funds.      We 
must  keep  always  for  the  Navy  sick  a  certain  percentage  of  Navy  beds. 
For  instance,  most  of  our  hospitals  are  at  ports  Uke  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Norfolk,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Diego,  and  if  the  fleet 
leaves  Norfolk  and  goes  to  New  York  it  wiQ  throw  suddenly  on  that 
particular  hospital  the  sick  of  probably  20  to  30  thousand  personnel. 
For  that  reason,  we  can  not  give  all  our  beds  to  any  outside  activity] 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  twenty  or  thirtji 
thousand. 

Capt.  Murphy.  The  additional  Navy  personnel  that  must  b 
looked  after  at  a  port  when  the  fleet  arrives  there  is  based  on  th 
cruise  of  the  ships  and  destroyers,  and  so  on,  and  they  have  a  certai 
number  of  sick,  of  course,  that  are  transferred  to  the  hospitals. 
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The  Chairman.  You  did  not  mean  20,000  or  30,000  sick  men? 

Capt.  Murphy.  No;  I  said  the  sick  of  20,000  to  30,000  men, 
whicn  is  about  2^  or  3  per  cent.  A  hospital  ship,  for  instance, 
coming  into  Norfolk  from  the  fleet  might  suddenly  add  overnight 
300  patients  to  that  hospital. 

Dr.  Gibson.  And  those  beds  have  to  be  carried  in  reserve. 

Capt.  Murphy.  There  is  another  factor  that  has  not  been  brought 
out.  We  can  not  mix,  without  causing  demoralization,  civihan  per- 
sonnel and  Navy  personnel,  or  military  personnel.  For  instance, 
these  war-risk  patients,  who  are  all  civihans,  resent  the  ordinary 
rules  of  our  hospitals,  and  we  are  having  from  time  to  time  trouble 
with  individuals  who  refuse  to  carry  out  minor  police  duties  that  our 
Navy  personnel  have  to  do;  who  refuse  to  obey  the  ward  rules;  who 
reftlse  to  conform  to  the  liberty  rules,  and  so  on.  If  you  bring  into 
the  hospital,  for  instance,  civihan  nurses  and  their  pay  is  half  again 
as  mucn  as  the  Navy  nurses,  the  Navy  nurses  do  not  want  to  stay 
in  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  I  understand  correctly,  so  far  as  the  Navy 
is  concerned,  you  can  do  all  that  you  are  able  to  do  \mder  the  present 
authority,  so  lar  as  taking  care  of  the  war-risk  patients  is  concerned  ? 

Capt.  MURPHY.  Yes;  but  I  believe  in  that  connection  the  Army, 
due  to  a  different  method  of  receiving  and  disbursing  money,  are 
involved  in  the  present  language.  They  can  not  carry  out  certain 
matters  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  take  care  of  these  war-risk 
patients.  In  our  hospitals,  the  condition  as  regards  mixed  appro- 
priations are  different,  and  the  present  language,  as  the  Surgeon  juren- 
eral  said,  is  satisfactory,  but  it  might  be  still  more  satisfactory  if  we 
had  it  clearly  imderstood  that  part  of  this  money  could  be  used  for 
upkeep,  alterations,  and  additions  when  necessary  to  existing  struc- 
tures, to  a  limited  degree. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course.  Captain,  it  was  never  intended  by  addi- 
tions to  existing  structures  to  authorize  any  material  change  in  the 
structures  except  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  where  we  had  certain  build- 
ings with  a  decreasing  number  of  persons  who  would  occupy  them 
and  where  it  wduld  be  necessary  to  modernize  those  structures  and 
make  them  available  for  the  treatment  of  the  men  \mder  the  most 
modem  and  scientific  methods  of  treatment. 

NAVAL  HOSPITAL,  FORT   LYONS,  COLO. 

Admiral  Stitt.  Yes. 

Capt.  Murphy.  I  might  cite  an  instance  in  the  Navy  where  this 
provision  for  auxihary  structures  might  be  very  beneficial  to  us.  The 
question  came  up  relative  to  operating  f acihties  at  our  naval  hospital 
at  Fort  Lyon,  Colo.  The  plans  for  that  had  been  completed,  authority 
has  been  given  to  build,  and  it  is  very  necessary  we  should  have  the 
facilities  mere.  It  may  be  as  a  result  of  conditions  that  exist  now, 
compared  with  when  the  authority  was  given,  that  we  wiU  not  have 
the  money  to  do  that.  This  new  language  undoubtedly  would 
permit  us  to  add  to  that  hospital  the  facihties  which  are  very 
necessiwry- 

The  CSbairman.  Then,  if  we  should  permit  them  to  use  $100,000  or 
$o0O,O00  to  build  an  additional  building,  to-morrow,  if  you  needed 
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more  bed  space  for  the  Navy,  you  would  say,  ^^Gret  out  of  here,  you 
war-risk  patients,  we  have  got  to  have  this  space  for  our  own  men," 
and  out  they  would  have  to  go;  is  not  that  true? 

Capt.  Murphy.  That  undoubtedly  is  the  case  because,  as  I  stated 
before,  the  naval  hospitals  are  primarily  for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
men  on  the  active  list.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  we  woiud 
have  rendered  the  service  before  the  money  from  the  war-risk  appro- 
priation would  be  available. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  think  that  was  the  intention  when  they 
were  built. 

Capt.  Murphy.  Of  course,  we  apparently  now  have  a  surplus  of 
beds,  as  you  have  indicated,  but  those  beds  are  in  building  tnat  are 
rapidly  (fisappearing  from  view,  so  that  ultimately  we  will  get  back 
to  the  prewar  basis  of  about  2,500  or  3,000  beds. 

Admiral  STrrr.  When  we  had  about  15,000  beds,  as  during  the 
war,  and  in  hospitals  where  they  had  1,200  or  1,500  patients,  they 
had  then  two  or  three  times  the  medical  personnel  tney  now  have. 
Take  at  the  Great  Lakes,  where  they  now  nave  700  patients;  when 
they  had  1,500,  they  had  more  than  double  the  present  personnel  to 
looK  after  them,  so  that  it  would  require  us  to  at  least  double  our 
Medical  Department  personnel,  which  would  seem  almost  impossible 
at  the  present  time,  so  many  having  resigned,  or  been  demobilized. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

Monday,  January  10,  1921. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DB.  J.  C.  PEBBT,  DB.  C.  H.  LAVINDEB,  DB. 
J.  W.  SCHEBESCHEWSKT,  DB.  A.  J.  McLAUGHIIN,  AND  DB. 
B.  H.  CBEEL,  ASSISTANT  SUBGEONS  GENEBAL. 

PAY,    ALipWANCE,    AND    COMMUTATION     OP    QUARTERS     FOR    COMMIS- 
SIONED MEDICAL   OFFICERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  pay,  allowance,  and  commutation  of  quarters 
for  commissioned  medical  officers,  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  of 
S139,080.  You  had  an  appropriation  this  year  of  $856,000.  How 
are  you  gettingalong  with  that  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  had  spent  for  five  months  $422,000,  and  there  will 
be  a  larger  expenditure  chargeable  against  it  for  these  six  months  on 
account  of  the  promotion  of  about  16  officers,  which  was  not  con- 
templated when  the  estimate  was  made. 

PROMOTION   OP   MEDICAL   OFFICERS. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  promotion  made  under  the  law  ? . 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  law  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  The  law  of  1912,  which  makes  the  regulations  a  paj^t 
of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  provisions  of  law  are  there  prooxo- 
tions  for  15  officers  ? 
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Dr.  Perby.  You  understand,  the  promotion  of  past  assistant 
sui^eons  to  surgeons  was  made  for  those  who  served  during  the  war, 
8  years  instead  of  12  years,  and  that  caused  the  promotion  otabout  16. 

The  Chaibman.  And  how  much  does  that  increase  their  pay  ? 

Dr.  Pebby.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  out,  Mr.  Good.  It  mcreases 
their  base  pay  and  also  their  increase  on  account  of  the  act  of  May  18, 
1920. 

The  Chaibmak.  1  wish  you  would  do  that  so  we  may  know  how 
much  of  this  appropriation  is  necessary  for  that  purpose/ 

Note. — ^The  increase  due  to  promotion  of  16  passed  assistant  surgeons  to  surgeon,  ; 

for  which  estimate  was  not  made,  is  as  follows: 

Increase  in  base  pay,  including  longevity $9, 400. 00  , 

Increased  commutation 2, 364. 80  | 

Increase  in  compensation  on  account  of  act  of  May  18,  1920 1, 600. 00  i 

Total  increase 13, 364. 80 

Dr.  Pebby.  All  right.  This  appropriation  is  to  pay  the  increased 
compensation  as  a  result  of  the  act  of  May  18,  1920.  It  was  sub- 
mitted last  year  as  a  deficiency  but  was  not  considered  because  it  was 
thought  it  would  more  properly  belong  in  a  deficiency  estimate  for 
this  year  as  it  is  an  expenditure  for  1921. 

The  Chaibman.  Under  what  act  ? 

Dr.  Pebby.  Under  the  act  of  May  18,  1920,  which  increased  the 
compensation  of  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Public  Health  Service, 
and  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  that  is  what  makes  this  dc^- 
ciency.  It  was  foreseen  and  was  estimated  for  last  year  in  a  deficiency 
bill  but  did  not  properly  belong  in  last  year's  estimates,  so  it  is  resub- 
mitted this  year. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  does  that  increase  the  pay  t 

Dr.  Pebby.  It  increases  the  pay  of  assistant  surgeons  S600  a  year; 
of  past  assistant  surgeons,  $720  a  year;  surgeons,  $840  a  year;  and 
senior  siirgeons  and  assistant  surgeons  general,  $600  a  year. 

The  C^iBMAN.  Is  this  in  addition  to  the  increase  you  spoke  of  a 
moment  ago  I 

Dr.  Pebby.  The  increase  I  spoke  of  was  the  promotion  of  officers  to 
a  higher  grade. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  officers  go  to  a  higher  grade,  and  then  is 
there  an  increase  provided  for  them  \mder  the  act  of  May  18,  1920  ? 

Dr.  Pebby.  That  is  provided  for  according  to  grades. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  they  get  both  a  promotion  with  an  increase 
and  then  an  increase  on  top  of  that  1 

Dr.  Pebby.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  were  promoted  from  past  assistant 
sureeons  to  surgeons,  they  would  get  an  increase  of  $10  a  month. 

Tiie  Chaibman.  Is  there  not  danger  of  your  being  called  profiteers  ? 

Dr.  Pebby.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  profiteering;  we  are  trying  to  hold 
it  down. 

The  Chaibman.  They  get  a  promotion  with  an  increase  and  then 
an  increase  on  top  of  that. 

Dr.  Pebby.  Even  then,  it  is  not  a  very  marked  increase.  All  he 
g:ets  under  this  is  $10  a  month.    That  is  a  fixed  charge  by  law. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  they  been  getting  it  right  along? 

D*.  Pebby.  They  got  it  for  the  last  fiscal  year  for  two  months. 

The  CHAiBBiAN.  And  they  have  been  getting  it  for  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year? 
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Dr.  Perry.  Yes;  they  have  heen  getting  it,  and  that  is  what  makes 
the  deficiency  under  this  estimate.  I  have  that  estimated  here  by 
how  much  it  takes  by  grades  if  you  would  like  to  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Perry.  There  will  be  10  assistant  surgeons  general,  at  $600, 
which  would  be  $6,000 ;  then  there  will  be  8  senior  surgeons,  because 
2  of  those  senior  surgeons  are  assistant  surgeons  general,  at  $600, 
$4,800;  61  surgeons,  at  $840,  which  would  be  $51,240;  72  passed  assist- 
ant surgeons,  at  $720,  which  would  be  $51,840;  and  42  assistant  sur- 
geons, at  $600,  which  would  make  $25,200,  making  a  total  of  $139,080. 

The  Chairman.  With  these  increases  what  are  the  rates  of  pay  for 
a  senior  surgeon  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  For  a  senior  surgeon  his  total  maximum  pay  after 
20  years  of  service  would  be  $4,500. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  $600  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  No;  that  is  additional.     The  base  pay  of  senior  sur- 

f;eons  is  $3,500.  Then  he  is  allowed  longevity  up  to  four  *^fogeys'' 
or  20  years  of  service,  $1,000,  which  would  make  a  total  of  $4,500, 
and  with  this  increase  it  would  be  $5,100.  The  passed  assistant  sur- 
geon's base  pay  is  $2,400,  and  then  there  is  added,  according  to  length 
of  service,  10  per  cent  for  each  five  years'  service.  For  instance,  if  he 
had  five  years  of  service  he  would  get  $2,640,  and  after  10  years  of 
service  he  would  get  $2,880,  20  per  cent  on  $2,400. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  this  $600? 

Dr.  Perry.  No;  then  in  addition  to  that  he  gets  $720.  It  would 
depend  upon  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  service  as  to  his  maximum 
compensation. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  suigeons? 

Dr.  Perry.  The  surgeons  get  $3,000  base  pay  and  10  per  cent 
increase  for  length  of  service.  Their  maximum  pay,  of  course,  would 
be  $4,000  instead  of  $4,200,  and  they  get  $70  a  month  or  $840  a 
year  increase. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  assistant  surgeons  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Their  base  pay  is  $2,000,  and  of  course,  if  he  stays  in 
five  years  it  would  be  $2,200;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  passed  assistant 
surgeons  at  the  end  of  four  years  if  they  pass  the  examinations,  and 
they  get  an  increase  of  $50  a  month  or  $600  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  a  permanent  thing  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  It  runs  until  1922. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  to  take  care,  I  presume,  of  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

Dr.  Perry.  Of  the  high  cost  of  living  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Living  costs  are  now  going  down  and  it  would 
seem  hardly  necessary  to  grant  that  for  this  year. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  have  not  noticed  that  there  has  been  any  appreciable 
decrease  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Every  store  you  pass  advertises  prices  reduced 
one-third  or  one-half. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  but  the  initial  price  is  very  high. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  last  year  for  the  increase  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  No;  it  runs  to  1922. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  a  deficiency  for  this  ^ear  that  you  are 
asking. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  surgeons  are  drawing  these  rQ,tes  of  pay  ? 
Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  drawing  on  the  appropriation 
you  had  for  this  purpose. 
Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

VACANCIES. 

»  

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  vacancies  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  about  18  vacancies  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  not  need  all  of  this  money. 

Dr.  Perry.  If  we  fill  the  vacancies  we  will. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  filled  them. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  filled  some  of  them.  We  have  three  or  four 
candidates  taking  the  examinations  every  now  and  then. 

The  Chairman.  How  lon^  have  you  had  these  vacancies,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Pbrry.  These  vacancies  have  existed  for  the  year.    • 

The  Chairman.  How  many  vacancies  have  there  been  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Perry.  There  have  been  18  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  appropriate  the  money 
that  is  necessary  but  we  do  not  want  to  appropriated  any  more  than 
is  necessary. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  how  much  this 
can  be  cut  down  and  yet  give  every  man  who  is  in  the  service  what 
he  is  entitled  to,  under  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  not  appropriate 
more  money  than  is  necessary. 

Dr.  Perry.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  estimate  was  based  on  a  corps  of 
197  and  did  take  into  consideration  the  vacancies.  This  amount  is 
necessary  to  pay  the  men  we  have.  My  figures  show  here  197  as  a 
basis,  and  the  total  strength  of  the  corps  is  218,  so  the  prospective 
filling  of  those  vacancies  was  not  figured  in  this  estimate,  because  we 
did  not  believe  we  would  be  able  to  fill  the  18  vacancies,  and  did  not 
w^ant  to  estimate  for  more  than  was  necessary. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Then  you  have  already  taken  care  of  that  by  not 
asking  for  money  for  the  places  that  are  vacant. 

Dr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  not  in  this  estimate. 

PAY   OF  ACTING   ASSISTANT   SURGEONS. 

The  Chairman.  For  pay  of  acting  assistant  surgeons,  you  are 
asking  a  deficiency  of  $100,000.  You  have  an  appro})riation  for  this 
year  of  $275,000. 

Dr.  Perry.  At  the  end  of  five  months  we  had  spent  $143,033.86. 
I  would  have  figured  it  for  six  months  but  all  the  pay  rolls  and  bills 
are  not  yet  in,  so  I  could  not  do  it  as  well,  but  for  the  five  months 
the  basis  is  the  same.  This  shows  a  deficiency  and  I  would  like  to 
explain  how  this  deficiency  was  brought  about.  It  has  been  due  to 
two  causes,  the  first  is  that  we  have  to  pajr  a  physician  more  salary 
now^  than  formerly.  We  used  to  get  acting  assistant  surgeons  for 
SI  .800  a  year.  Now,  the  same  men  expect  $2,500,  and  some  of  them 
$3,000.  That  is  one  cause.  The  second  cause  is  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  on  account  of  the  increase  in  immi- 
gration and  at  quarantine  stations  on  account  of  increased  commerce 
since  the  war. 
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The  Chairman.  Doctor,  this  would  give  you  aknost  twice  the 
amount  of  money  you  had  in  1915,  1916,  1917,  or  1918. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  paying  almost  twice  the  salaries 
we  paid  in  1914. 

The  Chairman.  For  acting  assistant  sui^eons? 

Dr.  Perry.  For  the  same  services;  ves,  sir.     For  instance,  these 
positions  require  full-time  men.     It  takes  all  of  his  time  and  is  not. 
part  time  work  where  he  can  devote  some  to  the  Government  and 
the  balance  to  his  private  practice.     These  people  serve  on  quaran- 
tine stations  and  in  immigration  and  epidemic  work. 

The  Chairman.  But  just  see  where  you  are  getting.  All  you  ask 
for  next  year  is  $300,000,  and  we  gave  you  every  dollar  you  asked  for 
in  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  which  we  appreciate. 

The  Chairman.  Then  some  one  is  going  to  holler  and  say  that 
Congress  is  stingy  and  picayunish. 

Dr.  Perry.  It  will  not-be  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Chairman.  But  somebody  will  do  that  even  though  the  com- 
mittee gave  every  dollar  it  was  asked  for.  We  gave  you  $275,000 
for  this  year,  and  if  we  give  you  this  appropriation,  you  are  going  to 
have  $375,000,  or  $75,000  more  for  this  year  than. you  are  asking  for 
next  year. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  expect  there  will  be  some  reduction  in  another  year, 
Mr.  Chairman,  both  in  epidemic  work  and  also  among  those  who  are 
ehgaged  in  immigration  work.  I  can  not  conceive  that  the  immi- 
gration work  is  going  to  continue  as  it  is  now,  and  whenever  we.  do 
not  need  a  doctor,  we  terminate  his  services. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  running  now  at  the  rate  of  about  $28,600, 
and  at  that  rate  it  would  take  $343,200,  and  you  have  an  appropriation 
of  $275,000,  which  would  mean  tnat  you  would  need  about  $68,000 
instead  of  $100,000. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  haVe  it  tabulated  here  and  I  figure  a  little  differently. 
I  have  198  acting  assistant  surgeons  now  paid  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion and  they  are  divided  into  scientific,  research,  and  epidemic  work, 
29,  quartine  75,  immigration,  59,  and  to  serve  at  small  stations  where 
it  is  a  combination  of  medical  relief  and  immigration,  35,  and  their 
total  annual  salary  is  $365,710,  which  would  make  a  deficiency  of 
$90,710. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  present  force? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes  sir.  If  1  do  not  increase  any,  that.  $90,000  will  be 
sufl&cient,  and  if  I  do  not  get  any  additional  money  I  will  not  increase, 
but  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  continue  this  personnel  for  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  having  any  resignations  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  put  on  additional  personnel 
when  we  have  resignations. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  any  of  them  resign? 

Dr.  Perry.  Then  we  have  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  you  have  any? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  we  nave  had  quite  a  number  recently. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  put  the  salaries  up  so  well  that  there  is 
not  much  incentive  for  them  to  resign  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  They  do  resign,  nevertheless,  and  we  have  difficnlty 
in  filling  the  places. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  has  this  force  been  increased? 
Dr.  Perry.  Mainly  in  immigration  and  ({uarantine  work. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  increased  the  quarantine 
and  immigration  force  in  numbers  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  would  have  to  give  you  that  by  taking  the  records 
for  the  last  year  and  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  increased  the  number  employed  in 
research  and  scientific  investigations? 

Dr.  Perry.  No,  sir.  Those  are  people  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratory 
doing  special  work  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  small  relief  stations  ? 
Dr.  Perry.  That  has  not  increased,  and  if  anything,  there  is  a 
diminution.  Those  people  serve  at  stations  where  there  is  a  combi- 
nation of  duties.  There  is  a  little  relief  work  for  the  merchant  marine 
and  immigration  wbrk  combined,  and  their  salaries  are  properly 
chargeable  against  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ao  you  expect  next  year  there  will  be  some 
reduction  in  this  force  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  hope  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  immigration  force. 
Of  course,  if  immigration  keeps  up  like  it  is,  we  will  not  De  able  to  do 
that,  but  if  you  can  anticipate  or  judge  from  the  a^tation  which  is 
taking  place,  there  will  probably  be  a  reduction  in  immigration  and 
consequently  we  will  need  fewer  doctors.  Of  course,  I  can  not  tell 
that  definitely,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  do  not  know  what  next  year 
will  produce. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  the  rate  of  pay  these  men  receive  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  can  give  you  the  rates.     It  varies  from  $1,800  to 

$3,600.     We  have  some  at  $3,600  and  they  are  on  quarantine  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  detailed  information  that  you 

have  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  have  not  got  it  worked  out.  I  can  give  it  to  you  by 
numbers  of  men  and  the  s^aries  thev  are  receiving. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  do  that  and  also  give  the  vari- 
ous services. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  increased  the  rates  of  pay  more  in  the 
immigration  and  quarantme  services  than  in  the  other  services  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  No;  it  corresponds,  but  to  get  a  good  doctor  now  you 
have  to  pay  him  more  money  than  formerly. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  increased  the  pay  recently? 
Dr.  Perry.  During  this  year  we  have;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  This  law  did  not  apply  to  these  people  ? 
Dr.  Perry.  No;  this  is  a  different  appropriation,  Mr.  Good. 
The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  is  a  oifferent  appropriation. 
Dr.  Perry.  And  the  act  of  May  18,  1920,  does  not  apply  to  these 
people. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  went  to  work  and  increased  them  just  as 
if  it  did  apply  to  them  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  had  to  increase  the  salaries  to  get  their  services,    . 
The  Chairman.  But  you  did  do  it. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  had  to,  because  if  we  needed  men  at  Ellis  Island 
we  could  not  get  a  doctor  to  serve  there  without  paying  more. 

The  Chairman.  So  when  Congress  passes  a  law  to  increase  the 
salary  of  one  class  and  fails  to  pass  a  law  increasing  the  salary  of 
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another  class  of  physicians^  then  in  order  to  get  the  other  class  you 
are  compelled  to  increase  their  pay  just  the  same  ? 

Dr.  Pebry.  Not  proportionately.  I  have  to  increase  the  pay  in 
order  to  get  the  services. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  have  to  increase  the  pay  of 
these  acting  assistant  surgeons  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Formerly  we  could  get  them  at  $1,800,  and  now  most 
of  the  $1,800  class  are  getting  $2,400  and  some  of  them  are  getting 
$2,500,  and  those  in  important  positions  get  as  high  as  $3,600  and 
some  $4,000. 

The  Cbairman.  That  is  about  the  same  rate  of  increase  that  the 
law  provided  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  It  was  not  figured  on  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  end  of  next  year  when  the  law  granting 
this  increase  is  no  longer  in  effect,  do  you  thilik  these  persons  wiU 
drop  down  or  will  you  have  to  continue  to  pay  them  the  present 
salaries  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  That  I  could  not  state,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that 
a  few  years  from  now  you  can  get  medical  services  cheaper  than  you 
can  now,  just  as  you  will  be  able  to  get  everything  else  cheaper. 
Of  course,  that  is  merely  an  opinion.  1  can  not  foresee  just  what 
the  conditions  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  evidently,  in  this  appropriation  you  did 
not  follow  the  law  strictly  with  regard  to  creatmg  deficiencies.  You 
did  not  apportion  this  appropriation  by  months  or  other  allotments 
so  as  not  to  create  a  deficiency. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  tried  to  meet  an  emergency  which 'was  thrust  upon 
me  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  waive  the 
apportionment  in  writing? 

Dr.  Perry.  No;  I  can  not  say  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  requires  that  you  shall  apportion  this 
appropriation  by  months  and  not  spend  more  in  one  month  than 
would  be  required  in  the  last  month. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes;  I  may  have  violated  the  law  unintentionally, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  your  allotment  shall  be  adhered  to  in  all  \ 
€ases  and  shall  only  be  waived  when  the  head  of  the  department  i 
waives  it  in  writing,  and  he  must  state  in  writing  the  reasons  why  it  i 
was  waived,  and  anv  person  who  violates  the  law  shall  be  removed 
from  the  service  and  fined  and  sent  to  jail. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  can  stand  all  except  the  jail  sentence,  because  I  can 
live  if  I  get  outside  and  even  secure  a  better  paving  position.  I 
would  not  like  to  have  the  jail  sentence  imposed,  Mr.  Chairrrxaii. 
There  was  not  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  oureau  to  run  counter 
to  the  law.  i 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  most  of  this  work  has  been  throwri 
on  you  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  immigration  ?  i 

Dr.  Perry.  By  the  increase  in  immigration  and  also  in  quararxtinc 
work.  There  are  a  great  many  more  ships  coming  into  quarantine 
now  than  before  the  war.  | 

The  Chairman.  Still,  I  take  it,  most  of  it  is  due  to  increases  \^ 
salaries.  i 

Dr.  Perry.  Increases  in  salaries  mainly. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  75  doctors  on  quarantine  work  and  59 
on  immigration^  and  I  doubt  if  you  have  increased  either  of  those 
moT-o  than  15  or  25. 

Dr.  Perry.  Immigration  I  have  probably  increased  20  officers  and 
quarantine  probably  15  on  account  of  increased  work.  You  want 
me  to  put  in  the  hearings  the  number  of  acting  assistant  surgeons  by 
grades  with  their  salaries  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

DistribtUion  o/aalariea  of  actix^  aasistant  surgeons  chargeable  to  appropriation  **Pay  oj 

acting  assistant  surgeons  ^  1921,^^ 
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Mr.  Cannon.  The  Public  Health  Service  has  been  doing  some  work 
for  the  War  Risk  Bureau. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Have  you  been  talking  about  that  force  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  No,  sir ;  they  are  paid  out  of  a  lump-sum  appropriation 
which  was  made  available  for  that  purpose.  This  is  for  acting  as- 
sistant surgeons  employed  in  other  activities. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  work  has  greatly  increased,  has  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  There  is  much  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  I  do  not  know  that  the  doctors  are  to  blame  for  it,  but  they 
do  not  get  much  information  about  it,  and  they  complain  and  write 
to  Memhers  of  Congress  that  hell's  to  pay  and  no  pitch  is  hot,  and  I 
would  sooner  be  the  surgeon  doing  that  work  than  be  the  Member  of 
Congress  taking  the  kick.  How  many  have  you  doing  work  for  the 
War  Risk? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  would  have  to  give  it  to  you  tentatively.  I  had  those 
figures  for  the  other  hearing,  but  I  have  not  them  with  me. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  other  hearing  on  what  bill? 

Dr.  Perry.  On  the  sundry  civil  bill;  but  it  was  not  put  in  the 
record.  We  have  1,066  attending  specialists,  people  who  draw  com- 
pensation of  from  $60  to  $80  a  month  and  some  of  them  $200j  and  we 
have  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  cities  where  the  hospitals  are 
located  in  order  that  we  may  have  their  skilled  services  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  designated  exam- 
iners who  are  paid,  I  think,  by  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
on  a  fee  basis.  Of  course,  we  would  not  know  what  their  rates  of 
pay  are. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Then  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  compensa- 
tion?   The  war  risk  has  charge  of  that? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes ;  and  all  that  personnel  is  paid  out  of  the  war  risk 
insurance  appropriation.  These  acting  assistant  surgeons  are  en- 
gaged in  other  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  war  risk  insurance  work. 

NEW  YORK  QUARANTINE  STATION. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  state  in  the  estimate  for  this  appro- 
priation that  some  of  this  money  is  necessary  because  of  the  taking 
over  of  the  New  York  quarantine  station. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  I  forgot  to  mention  that.  There  is  about 
$18,000  there  for  the  six  months  to  pay  the  medical  personnel.  That 
was  an  oversight  on  my  part,  Mr.  Chairman.  So,  if  you  add  that 
to  my  $90,000  deficiency  on  the  present  personnel,  it  figures  a  little 
over  $100,000,  but  I  believe  $100,000  is  ample,  because  we  do  not 
know  just  when  the  New  York  quarantine  station  will  be  transferredj 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  taken  that  over  yet? 

Dr.  Perry.  It  is  in  process  of  being  taken  over  now.  The  paperd 
are  in  the  Attorney  General's  office  for  examination  of  title,  and  j  us^ 
as  soon  as  that  is  passed  upon^  the  transfer  will  be  effected. 

The  Chairman.  That  medical  force,  then,  is  on  the  basis  of  al3oiii 
$36,000  a  year? 
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Dr.  Perry.  About  that.  We  will  have  to  take  them  over  tempo- 
rarily, and  of  course,  later  on,  if  we  find  we  can  make  an  adjustment 
and  eliminate  some  of  them,  we  will  do  so,  but  to  start  with  we  will 
have  to  take  over  the  present  personnel. 

FREIGHT,  TRANSPORTATION,  AND  TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  "For  freight,  transportation,  and  traveling  ex- 
I>enses ''  you  are  asking  $20,000? 

Dr.  I^ERRY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $40,000? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  expended  during  the  first  five 
months  'i 

Dr.  Perry.  $23,507.10.  t  will  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  addi- 
tional amount  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  increased  freight  and 
passenger  rates,  which  were  not  known  at  the  time  the  estimate  was 
submitted. 

The  Chairman.  You  spent  in  five  months  $23,507.10? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes^  sir.  I'hat  is  as  near  as  we  could  estimate.  There 
are  some  outstanding  bills  which  are  late  in  coming  in.  It  is  believed 
that  $20,000  additional  will  be  necessary  to  carry  us  through  the  fiscal 
year.  Both  the  passenger  rates  and  the  freight  rates  have  been  mate- 
rially increased,  and  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  ship  supplies  and  to 
transport  patients. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  rate  of  expenditure  you  would  need  about 
^16,000  instead  of  $20,000 — you  are  expending  at  the  rate  of  about 
>?4  JOO  a  month  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  as  near  as  we  could  estimate.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  possible  that  some  railroad  bills  for  trans- 
portation are  late  in  coming  in,  and  there  may  be  delayed  bills  which 
would  figure  in  the  five  months.  So  to  be  on  the  safe  si^e  we  estimated 
for  a  slight  margin.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  at  the  end  of  the  month  the 
exact  amount  of  incumbrance  against  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  freight  that  you  send  to  the  quarantine 
stations?  ^ 

Dr.  Perry.  Quarantine  stations  and  immigrant  stations  and  the  old 
marine  hospitals; 

The  Chairman.  But  most  of  this  is  paid  out  for  freight  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  other  item  is  the  transportation  of 
patients  from  one  marine  hospital  or  station  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  very  heavy  item  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  It  is  about  a  quarter  or  it,  I  guess.  If  you  have  a  patient 
at  a  contract  station  or  in  a  private  hospital  where  he  is  costing  more 
for  surgical  fees,  etc.,  than  at  a  marine  hospital,  it  is  economical  to 
transfer  him,  especially  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  prolonged  treatment,  or 
we  may  have  to  transfer  sailors  suffering  from  tuberculosis  to  the 
^anatorium  at  Fort  Stanton. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  amount  of  freight — is  that  increas- 
ing or  diminishing? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  do  not  think  that  the  freight  is  increasing ;  it  is  the 
liivreased  cost  due  to  the  increased  rate. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  of  patients  that  you  are  transporting 
from  one  marine  hospital  to  another,  is  that  increasing? 
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Dr.  Perry.  There  is  a  slight  increase,  because  we  have  a  larger 
number  of  beneficiaries  of  the  bureau,  and  so  naturally  there  would 
be  some  increase. 

ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  FURNITURE  FOR  HYGIENIC  LABORATORY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "For  completing  the  equipment 
of  the  new  addition  to  the  hygienic  laboratory,  incmding  necessary 
labor  in  the  installation  of  the  same,"  $15,000. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Schereschewsky  to  explain  that  item. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  $15,000  in  order  to 
complete  the  new  equipment  for  the  new  addition.  We  have  about 
eight  or  nine  rooms  still  unequipped,  and  equipment  of  one  kind  or 
another  is  required  in  the  other  rooms  in  order  to  enable  us  fully  to 
utilize  the  building.  We  require  this  additional  sum  in  order  to 
complete  the  equipment.  When  the  building  was  constructed  we 
went  over  what  the  equipment  would  cost,  and  the  original  estimate 
was  about  $60,000.  W®  went  over  that  and  reduced  it  about  $10,000, 
and  submitted  an  estimate  for  $50,000.  We  have  received  so  far 
$35,000.  which  has  not  been  adequate  to  complete  the  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  equipment  you  will  need 
in  addition  to  that  already  secured  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  need  about  $8,000  for  the  mechanieal 
equipment,  $3,400  for  furniture  and  fixtures,  about  $350  for  lumber, 
$1,000  for  labor  in  installing  it  and  for  other  laboratory  equipment, 
mechanical  instruments,  and  so  on,  about  $1,540. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  expended  the  $35,000  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  completely  expended  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  put  in  an  elevator  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  make  any  allowance  for 
an  elevator. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  $8,000  for  an  elevator  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  originally  wanted  an  elevator? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Essentially  a  freight  elevator  to  assist  in 
moving  heavy  things  from  one  floor  to  another.  The  elevator  can 
wait,  we  do  not  require  it  now ;  it  would  be  a  convenience  if  we  had  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  eight  rooms  without  mechanical  equip- 
ment? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Eight  rooms,  including  the  machine  shop 
in  the  basement. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  laboratory  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand ;  about  50  or  60. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  equipment 
which  you  want  to  install  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  laboratory  has  never  had  any  proper 
mechanical  equipment  in  the  way  of  tools  and  facilities  for  enabling 
certain  machme  work  to  be  done,  and  a  part  of  this  equipment  are 
labor-saving  devices.    We  want  a  lathe. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  you  use  a  lathe  for.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  There  is  apparatus  which  is  required  to  be 
made  all  the  time  and  repairs  to  the  mechanical  equipment  of  the 
building.     We  undertake  original  work  all  the  time  which  requires 
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apparatus  which  is  not  on  the  market;  nobody  has  ever  sold  it.  ^We 
have  to  make  a  great  deal  of  the  stuff  that  we  use  there.  There  is  a 
lot  of  work  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  make  there? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEwsKY.  Of  course,  we  would  do  all  kinds  of  work 
that  requires  the  use  of  a  lathe ;  for  instance,  screws  and  shafts — metal 
turning  of  various  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  purchase  those  or  have  them  made  at 
the  ordinary  machine  shop? 

Dr.  ScHEREscHEwsKY.  If  you  had  them  made  outside  it  would 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  to  make  them  yourself.  They  are  rela- 
tively inexpensive  to  make  yourself.  I  can  give  you  a  specific  ex- 
ample. In  the  making  of  some  physiological  experiments  we  re- 
quired some  apparatus  which  we  could  not  construct  ourselves  and 
we  had  an  instrument  maker  construct  it  for  us.  That  work  cost 
us  $400.  As  far  as  the  apparatus  was  concerned,  we  could  have  built 
it  ourselves  for,  perhaps,  $30  or  $40. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  instrument  makers  and  mechanics? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  We  have  two  engineers  there  who  are  quite 
skillful  in  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  lathe  do  you  »propose  to  install  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  We  should  like  to  get  a  good  pattern-mak- 
inff  lathe. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  it  cost  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  About  $1,000. 

The  Chahiman.  Do  you  not  have  one  at  the  laboratory  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Ycs,  sir;  it  was  purchased  about  20  years 
ago.    It  is  practically  worn  cfut. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  War  Department  some  lathes  of  that 
kind,  or  are  the  lathes  larger? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Frobably  larger,  and  not  just  exactly  what 
we  want.  Of  course,  we  would  be  glad  if  the  War  Department  would 
fnve  us  one.  We  have  not  been  very  successful  in  getting  things  from 
the  War  Department.  We  would  be  mighty  glad  to  get  it.  If  the 
War  Department  can  furnish  this  lathe,  we  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  get  it.  There  are  other  mechanical  devices  we  have  not  got. 
Thus  we  need  a  drill  press,  a  small  woodworking  machine,  and  an 
electric  portable  drill. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  occupying  this  laboratory  ? 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEWSKY.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  are  not,  of  course,  occu- 
pying it  fully ;  at  least,  the  work  is  not  going  forward  fully,  simply 
because  we  have  not  the  building  fully  equipped. 

M  EPICAL,  SURGICAL,  AND  HOSPITAL  SERVICE  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  BENEFI- 
CIARIES OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  (OTHER  THAN  WAR  RISK 
INSURANCE  PATIENTS). 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "  For  medical,  surgical,  and  hos- 

fital  services  and  supplies  for  beneficiaries  (other  than  War  Eisk 
nsurance  patients)  oi  the  Public  Health  Service,  etc.,  $1,000,000. 
You  have  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  for  this  service? 

I>r.  LA\aNDER.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  but  that 
is  the  wrong  appropriation.  In  the  estimates  the  appropriation  is 
"  Pay  of  personnel,  1920." 
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You  will  recall  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920, 
we  were  given  a  direct  appropriation  for  the  War  Risk  work,  but 
subsequent  to  that  it  was  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  It  should  read  "  For  War  Risk  Insurance  patients 
and  other  beneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health  Service"? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  recall  that  we  started  on  this 
work  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1919,  and  that  money  carried  us 
through  the  fiscal  year,  and  then  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1920,  you  remember  we  got  a  direct  appropriation  and  then  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  we  got  an  allotment  from  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  $4,000,000  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No  ;  the  $4,000,000  was  in  the  fiscal  year  1921.  This 
is  the  fiscal  year  1920,  and  you  had  not  split  it. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  fiscal  year  of  1920  you  had  originally 
$4,000,000? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  had  a  deficiency  of  $2,000,000? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  .  Yes,  sir.  You  will  remember  that  when  we  went 
into  this  work  we  were  in  absolute  ignorance  as  to  what  the  cost 
would  be  and  the  probable  method  of  procedure,  and  so  we  simply 
asked  for  a  deficiency  to  carry  the  work  along  and  we  supposed  that 
we  had  sufficient  appropriation,  but  since  the  termination  of  the  fis- 
cal year  we  have  found  ourselves  confronted  with  a  condition  which 
has  produced  this  deficiency  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  under  the 
comptroller's  ruling  all  patients  can  go  out  and  get  medical  and  sur- 
gical service  and  later  render  a  bill  against  the  National  Govern- 
ment, if  they  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  could  get  it  from 
the  National  Government.  The  comptroller  has  ruled  that  we  must 
pay  such  bills  and  a  large  percentage  of  this  $1,000,000  is  due  to  that 
fact. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  not  that  in  the  nature  of  a  claim  against 
the  Government  instead  of  coming  in  this  form?  If  this  item  of 
$1,000,000  is  largely  made  up  of  doctors'  bills  for  medical  services 
to  beneficiaries  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  that  you  knew 
nothing  about,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  an  item  that  should  be 
filed  with  the  Committee  on  Claims  just  as  any  other  claim  against 
the  Government. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Those  claims  are  all  noiy  being  paid  by  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  but  in  the  beginning  we  took  over  some  of 
the  claims  and  settled  them  ourselves.  In  addition  to  that,  a  part  of 
this  money  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1920 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Before  you  go  into  that,  Doctor,  is 
that  practice  being  indulged  in  now? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir.    We  are  now  paying  the  bills. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  beneficiary  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bu- 
reau feels  that  he  is  sick,  he  can  go  to  any  physician  and  receive 
treatment  and  then  send  his  bill  to  the  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment pays  it  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  That  is  the  comptroller's  ruling ;  if  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  to  go  to  the  Government,  or  it  was  an  emer- 
gency, then  the  Government  pays  the  bill.  It  is  a  very  bad  state  of 
affairs. 
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The  Chairman.  That  will  bankrupt  the  Government  if  it  is  the 
law. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  are  not  paying  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  All  a  man  has  to  do  is  to  go  and  have  all  his  teeth 
extracted  and  have  a  new  set  put  in  of  the  most  approved  and  ex- 
pensive method,  if  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  to  go  through  a 
certain  process,  and  then  he  simply  presents  his  claim  and  the  War 
Eisk  Insurance  Bureau  has  to  pay  itf 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  claim  is  adjusted.  He  does  not  set  what  he 
pays;  he  does  not  get  reimbursement  for  what  he  pays.  It  is  adjudi- 
cated and  audited  on  what  he  would  be  entitled  to. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  but  assuming  that  he  did  not  know, 
who  is  going  to  suffer,  the  doctor  that  rendered  the  service  or  is  the 
young  man  who  had  the  service  rendered  compelled  to  pay  the 
difference? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  sir;  he  pays  the  difference.  It  does  not  cost 
the  Government  a  cent  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  have  to  be  shown  that  it  did  not  cost  the 
Government  one  cent  more ;  I  would  hope  that  it  would  not.  I  hope 
we  have  not  gotten  to  the  point  where  eVery  time  a  man  gets  slightly 
ill  he  can  go  to  a  doctor  and  get  treatment,  and  if  it  happened  to  be  a 
quack  have  a  bill  rendered  for  a  month  or  two  of  service  when  there 
might  not  be  anything  the  matter  with  the  man.  Then  the  Govern- 
ment pays  the  bill.  Certainly  the  Public  Health  Service  would  not 
permit  a  system  of  treatment  where  the  treatment  was  not  necessary, 
if  it  was  found  out. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  are  not  paying  any  more.  There  was  a  certain 
percentage  that  we  handled  and  then  put  it  over  to  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Bureau ;  we  do  not  receive  them  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  get  these  things.  We  just  get  them 
piecemeal.  The  sundry  civil  bill  has  passed  and  it  is  too  late  to 
catch  a  thing  of  that  kind.  If  we  had  known  it  there  would  have 
been  a  rider  put  on  the  sundry  civil  bill  which  would  have  stopped 
that  practice. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Many  of  these  things  happen  to  us  when  we  least 
expect  them  and  we  do  not  know  anything  about  them.  A  further 
part  of  this  money  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1920  we 
had  just  begun  this  work  and  the  prime  requisite  was  to  give  treat- 
ment to  sick  people^  and  our  field  representatives  were  notified  that 
that  was  the  nrst  thing  for  them  to  do.  As  a  result  of  that,  the  local 
physicians  were  called  on  to  assist.  Many  of  them  are  very  busy 
men  and  they  are  not  prone  to  render  their  bills.  In  spite  of  every 
effort,  a  great  many  or  these  bills  come  in  so  long  past  due  that  we 
have  no  report  or  anything,  bills  for  drugs,  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment, bills  for  surgical  services — some  of  these  bills  are  over  a  year 
old,  and  we  did  not  know  of  their  existence. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  provision  of  law  are  they  based  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  The  ones  coming  in  late  ? 

The  Chairman.  Any  of  these  bills? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  They  are  based  on  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  there  anything  in  the  law  which  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  to  be  used  to  pay  bills  for  treatment  of  ex- 
service  men  and  for  drugs? 
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Dr.  Lavindeb.  The  appropriation  provides  for  hospital  service, 
supplies,  and  so  forth. 

The  (Jh airman.  A  young  man  might  not  be  in  the  hospital  at  all, 
and  then  you  pay  the  bills  contracted  for  drugs  or  for  medical  treat- 
ment? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  There  are  many  in  the  contract  hospitals,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  they  are  not  entitled  to  get  that  service 
under  the  contract? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir.  We  pay  the  contract  bills.  We  contract 
with  the  hospital  and  the  bill  is  rendered  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  of  the  bills  before  you  so  that  we 
can  see  the  nature  of  them  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  they  run  to? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  They  are  maae  in  favor  of  the  hospital  and  in  favor 
of  the  doctors  and  drug  stores ;  some  of  them  are  freight  bills. 

Mr.  WHEEiiER.  Our  district  supervisor  in  Washington,  in  the 
fourth  district,  has  had  great  difficulty  in  gettingthe  hospitals  to  send 
in  their  bills  and  he  has  instanced  a  hospital  in  vVest  Virginia  where 
he  had  written  at  least  four  or  five  different  letters. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  You  can  not  get  them  to  render  bills  and  the  doctors 
are  the  same. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Our  machinery  for  getting  these  bills  in  during  this 
fiscal  year  that  is  now  being  referred  to  was  in  process  of  formation, 
but  we  are  doing  better  anowill  do  better  as  time  goes  on. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  spend  all  of  the  money  that  we  gave  you 
for  1920? 

Dr.  La\inder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Every  dollar  of  it? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  There  is  a  cash  balance  of  $100,000. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Here  is  a  statement  of  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  available  for  this  committee? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir.  The  way  the  thing  stands  now  makes 
this  statement  look  a  little  peculiar.  At  the  present  time  the  defi- 
ciency is  this  way  with  the  medical  purveyors,  outstanding  accounts, 
$600,000 — those  are  all  incumbered — ^the  sum  of  the  maintenance 
accounts  outstanding  is  estimated  at  $300,000,  and  there  is  unpaid 
on  hand  in  the  personnel  and  accounts  division  $17,046.77,  making^ 
a  total  estimated  deficiency  of  $917,046.77 ;  cash  on  hand,  $100,000. 
leaving  a  net  total  estimated  deficiency  of  $817,046.77.  We  do  not 
think  that  will  cover  it,  and  if  we  are  going  to  meet  it  we  think  it  is 
safer  to  make  it  $1,000,000,  or  else  run  the  risk  of  coming  back  for 
another  deficiency.  The  last  deficiency  was  asked  for  as  late  as  June 
5,  when  we  were  still  getting  in  bills,  and  we  were  just  feeling  our 
way  into  a  brand  new  organization  and  were  constantly  confronted 
with  an  enormous  amount  of  work.  You  remember  that  last  year 
when  we  came  to  you  time  after  time  we  just  got  $2,000,000  at  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  you  got  $4,000,000  at  once  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  got  $7,666,187 — you  got  in    all 
$19,166,187. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Of  course,  what  we  are  asking  for  is  only  5   per 
cent  of  the  total  appropriation  which  is  relatively  not  a  large  sum. 
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The  fact  that  we  came  back  so  frequently  for  deficiencies  as  the 
hearings  will  show  was  that  we  were  feeling  our  way  into  a  new 
situation  all  the  time.    We  did  not  know  and  nobody  could  estimate 
what  it  was  going  to  cost ;  there  were  no  data  in  existence. 
The  Chairman.  All  paid  out  for  the  War  Bisk? 
Dr.  Lavinder.  No;  this  also  takes  in  the  marine  hospitals  this 
year,  1920,  it  is  a  combined  appropriation. 
The  Chairman.  For  1921  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  getting  the  appropriation  direct, 
it  has  been  separated  now.  In  the  last  deficiency  we  might  have  made 
it  $3,000,000  and  justified  them  just  as  well.  We  tried  our  best  to 
keep  it  as  near  the  truth  as  we  could.  We  were  feeling  our  way  in 
an  absolutely  unknown  field  and  we  were  required  to  give  service. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  out  the  amount  of  the  outstand- 
ing bills  ? 
Dr.  Lavinder.  $917,046.77,  but  that  is  an  estimate. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  $100,000  cash  on  hand  ? 
Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir;  leaving  us  a  net  estimated  total  deficiency 
of  $817,046.77.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  should  have  some 
margin  of  safety.    We  can  not  spend  it,  the  year  is  over,  and  it  is 
just  to  meet  these  obligations.    It  delays  bills  and  subjects  us  to  untold 
criticism. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  Congress  does  not  appropriate  for  this 
amount,  then  what  becomes  of  the  claims  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  The  biggest  hospitals,  and,  of  course 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  They  would  go  to  the  auditor  as 
claims  against  the  Government? 
Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  come  here  and  go  before  the  Committee  on 
Claims? 
Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  items  are  there? 
Mr.  Wheeler.  The  items  vary.    They  run  up  as  high  as  $5,000 
and  down  to  $5. 
The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  effect  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  You  see,  the  medical  purveyor  was  allotted  a  certain 
allotment,  but  these  bills  came  in  while  there  was  cash  on  hand  and 
we  spent  the  money  allotted  to  him,  which  he  had  not  used,  but 
which  was  incumbered. 

The  Chairman.  These  claims  would  come  to  Congress  as  audited 
claims  and  would  come  to  this  committee  and  we  would  appropriate 
the  money  for  them  as  audited  claims  ? 

Dr.  Lavinder.  We  considered  that,  but  it  seemed  to  us  that  it 
would  subject  us  to  criticism  that  we  could  not  stand  for  unless 
we  tried,  in  somewav,to  settle  these  claims.  Many  of  these  are  busi- 
ness houses  from  iijrhom  we  have  bought  supplies.  We  had  cash  on 
hand  and  we  used  the  cash  which  had  been  allotted  to  the  purveyor, 
and  it  would  subject  us  not  only  to  criticism  but  would  seriously 
embarrass  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  those  arose  in  the  way  you  have  detailed? 
Dr.  Lavinder.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  You  knew  nothingabout  it? 
Dr.  Lavinder.  No;  not  a  thing.     We  thought  that  we  were  well 
within  the  limit. 
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The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  record  a  copy  of  the  comptroller's 
decision  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Lavinder.  There  were  two  or  three  of  them,  but  I  think  this 
one  covers  it. 

fThe  decision  of  the  comptroller  referred  to  by  Dr.  Lavinder 

follows:) 

March  1,  1920. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  February  IS  was  received  February  26,  1920,  submitting 
questions  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  as  to  the  author- 
ity **  to  make  reimbursement  for  expenses  incurred  for  medical  treatm«it 
obtained  from  private  sources  and  for  travel  expenses  incurred  while  en  route 
to  receive  medical  treatment  from  private  sources  (a)  in  cases  where  such 
treatment  was  without  authorization  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  and 
where  the  patient  had  not  come  under  governmental  supervision,  and  (&)  in 
cases  where  treatment  was  previously  authorized  by  officials  of  the  bureau." 

The  appropriation  suggested  as  available  appears  In  the  sundi^  civil  act 
of  July  19,  1919  (41  Stat.,  172),  for  the  fiscal  year  1920— 

"  For  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  under  the  act  approved 

October  6,  1917,  as  amended: 

*       ,  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  Military  and  naval  compensation :  For  the  payment  of  military  and  naval 
compensation,  funeral  expenses,  services,  and  supplies,  as  authorized  by  law, 

$60,000,000. 

«  ♦  *  *  *  *  ♦ 

"  Provided,  That  none  of  appropriations  made  herein  for  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  shall  be  expended  to  reimburse  any  expenses  Incurred  by  any 
Oevernment-owned  hospital  or  hospital  under  contract  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  examination,  care,  or  treatment  of  beneficiaries  of  the  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance." 

Section  320  of  the  act  of  October  6,  1917  (40  Stat,  406),  provides  by  its 
paragraph  3  as  follows: 

"  In  addition  to  the  conn>ensation  above  provided,  the  injured  person  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  United  States  such  reasonable  governmental  medical, 
surgical,  and  hospital  services  and  with  such  supplies,  including  artificial  limbs, 
trusses,  and  similar  appliances,  as  the  director  may  determine  to  be  useful 
and  reasonably  necessary:  Prot>ided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  necessary  militai^  control  over  any  member  of  the  Military 
or  Naval  Establishments  before  he  shall  have  been  discharged  from  the  military 
or  naval  service." 

The  Congress,  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1919  (40  Stat.,  1302),  has  authorlze<l 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  **to  provide  immediate  additional  hospital  and 
sanatorium  facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  discharged  sick  and 
disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines.  Army  and  Navy  nurses  (male  and 
female),  patients  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  and  the  following  persons 
only     ♦     ♦     ♦." 

The  authority  given  by  section  302  is  to  furnish  "  governmental  medical, 
surgical,  and  hospital  services."  The  intention  from  the  several  enactments 
undoubtedly  Is  that  primarily  it  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Government  and  not 
privately,  and  facilities  have  been  provided  to  furnish  the  service  by  the 
Government.  lam  not  constrained  to  think,  however,  that  furnishing  the 
service  directly  by  the  Government  is  exclusive  under  all  conditions.  This 
office  pointed  out  in  its  decision  to  you  of  February  25,  1918,  that  those  entitled 
to  the  service,  those  of  the  Army  and  Navy  disabled  from  injury  suffered  or 
disease  contracted  in  line  of  duty,  were  not  put  upon  any  less  footing  than 
is  receiving  such  service  through  their  organizations,  fand  that  payment  was 
authorized  for  private  services  and  the  travel  necessary  to  obtain  them  where 
it  would  be  authorized  when  serving  with  their  organizations. 

The  fact  that  they  have  been  discharged  from  their  organizations  raises  dlfi3- 
culties,  where  they  have  gone  beyond  the  supervision  of  the  bureau  in  rendering 
the  service.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  one  in  need  of  the  service  will  be 
permitted  to  go  upon  being  discharged  without  being  informed  that  the  service 
will  be  rendered  by  the  Government,  and  If  he  should  then  obtalil  private  serv- 
ices It  can  not  reasonably  be  asked  that  the  Government  should  pay  for  them. 
But  the  likely  condition  to  arise,  and  the  condition  which  I  assume  has  arisen 
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In  the  cases  before  the  director,  Is  where  the  need  for  the  service  arises  after 
discharge  and  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  right  to  the  service,  or  be- 
cause of  the  suddenness  of  the  need,  the  obtaining  of  the  private  service  was 
necessary.  Where  this  appears,  after  investigation,  the  payment  for  the  private 
service  is  authorized  under  the  appropriation,  but  the  bureau  should  render 
the  Oovemment  service  as  promptly  as  the  private  service  can  be  dispensed 
with  safely.    To  tliis  extent  question  (a)  is  answered  affirmatively. 

Aj»  to  question  (6),  the  primary  purpose  must  be  to  render  the  service  by 
Government  agencies.  There  is  no  general  authority  In  bureau  officials  to  au- 
thorize private  service.  If  the  question  is  to  be  assumed  as  concerning  where 
Government  service  was  authorized  by  the  bureau  officials,  the  individual  not- 
withstanding obtained  private  services,  it  negatives  the  Government  paying  for 
the  private  services  unless  the  conditions  appear  as  suggested  under  the  previous 
question,  the  suddenness  of  the  need  such  as  would  make  it  Impossible  for  him 
to  call  for  the  Government  service  or  direct  others  to  do  so. 

The  questions  are  answered  accordingly. 
Uesi)ect  fully, 

W.  W.  Warwick,  Comptroller. 

PREVENTION   OF  EPIDEMICS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$9S4,000  for  the  prevention  of  epidemics. 

Dr.  McLaitohlin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  to  carry  us  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $355,000? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  have  you  expended  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  It  was  all  expended  about  the  last  of  October. 
You  will  remember  that  I  told  you  that  that  was  inadequate.  I  said 
that  in  the  deficiency  hearing  a  year  ago — ^that  is,  that  the  $400,000 
would  not  carry  us  through  the  year,  and  that  even  if  Congress  were 
not  in  session  we  could  not  stop.  We  were  spending  at  the  rate  of 
$100,000  per  month,  and,  of  course,  at  the  end  of  three  and  one-half 
months  we  would  have  had  a  deficiency.  We  stretched  it  over  four 
months,  but  Congress  still  was  not  in  session,  and  there  was  just  one 
of  two  things  to  do :  One  was  to  stop  the  work  altogether,  and  the 
other  was  to  try  to  have  provided  some  funds  with  which  to  carry 
the  salaries,  and  let  the  bilLs  pile  up.    That  is  what  we  did. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  might  state  that  that  has  been  a  matter  of  necessity 
on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague  on  the  Gulf  coast.  It 
was  necessary  to  take  preventive  measures. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  fund  are  you  paying  the  force  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Out  of  the  appropriation  for  pay  of  other  em- 
ployees. Of  course,  that  is  a  general  fund  and  is  le«ially  applicable 
to  any  employees  in  the  service,  and  it  was  wise  department  policy 
to  use  it  for  this  purpose. 

BUBONIC  PLAGUE. 

The  Chairman.  What  fund  is  that? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  The  appropriation  for  the  pay  of  other  em- 
ployees. That  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done.  The  only  other 
Hltemative  was  to  stop  the  work.  That  was  impossible,  because  it 
was  the  worst  plague  outbreak  that  the  United  States  has  ever 
experienced. 

The  (^haihman.  How  much  have  you  expended  from  that  fund 
for  the  pay  of  other  employees  ? 
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Dr.  McLaughlin.  For  November  ^nd  December,  probably  about 
$130,000  or  $140,000.  That  is  for  salaries  alone.  As  I  said,  the  bills 
have  just  piled  up.  That  fund  I  have  referred  to  we  could  only  use 
for  the  pay  of  salaries,  and  there  is  no  fund  that  could  be  used  for 
paying  the  bills.  Our  campaign  was  very  successful  so  far  as  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  epidemic  to  the  human  population  is  con- 
cerned, and  we  are  getting  it  out  of  the  rat  population  very  rapidly. 
It  was  the  worst  plague  outbreak  we  have  ever  had. 

In  Beaumont  alone  there  were  105  infected  rats  captured,  and 
there  were  14  human  cases.  Our  intensive  work  there  during  June, 
July,  and  August  resulted  in  preventing  more  human  cases,  for  there 
have  been  none  since  August ;  but  if  we  had  not  done  .this  work,  the 
human  cases  would  not  only  have  continued  but  the  spread  of  the 
epidemic  would  certainly  have  increased.  In  Beaumont  we  had 
eight  human  cases  in  July,  and  our  work  has  resulted  in  cutting  out 
the  human  cases  entirely,  and  we  have  not  had  an  infected  rodent 
since  October. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  this  infection? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Bubonic  plague. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  none  there  now  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  have  no  cases  in  the  human  population, 
but  we  have  the  infection  still  in  the  rats.  It  is  true  that  it  is  down 
to  the  minimum ;  but  if  we  stopped  our  intensive  work  now,  it  would 
light  right  up  again. 

xhe  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  paid  out,  all  told,  up  to 
date,  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  this  epidemic? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  we  have  paid  out 
about  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  claims  or  unpaid  bills  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  have  unpaid  bills  amounting  to  probablv 
$30,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  bills  for? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  The  bills  will  be  for  materials  for  fumigation, 
principally  cyanide  potassium.  Of  course,  we  have  been  taking 
money  from  the  appropriation  for  the  pay  of  other  employees,  and 
that  appropriation  should  be  reimbursed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  are  asking  this  for  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir.  1  want  to  say  that  in  November  and 
December,  because  of  this  fact,  we  have  pruned  this  organization 
to  the  limit  of  safety.  We  could  not,  with  the  possibility  of  passive 
murder  ahead  of  us,  prune  it  any  more  closely,  but  we  have  succeeded 
in  cutting  it  down  so  that  I  believe  that  $900,000  will  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  to  be  a  permanent  piece  of  your  organiza- 
tion? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Not  permanent;  no,  sir.  We  will  cut  it  down 
just  as  fast  as  we  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  to  have  around  $400,000  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  formerly,  or  back  in  1910  and  1912,  you  had  $200,000.  That 
was  at  a  time  when  we  had  nearly  as  many  rats  as  we  have  now. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  have  had  the  worst  outbreak  of  plague  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  on  the  Gulf  coast,  and  if  we  pulled  out 
now  I  do  not  know  what  the  consequences  would  be.  If  we  did  that, 
we  would  simply  be  taking  the  responsibility  for  passive  murder.    We 
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are  working  in  a  quiet,  intensive  way,  and  have  had  no  publicity.   The 

K)ple  generally  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  epidemic' down  there, 
e  people  do  not  know  about  it,  trains  are  not  held  up  nor  are  boats 
held  up,  oecause  they  know  that  the  Public  Health  Service  has  charge 
of  it  and  that  the  public  health  is  properly  safeguarded.  With  rea- 
sonable precautions,  we  can  keep  it  out  of  the  human  population,  and 
we  are  trying  to  eradicate  it  from  the  rat  population. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  to  catch  all  the  rats  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  can  not  hope  to  get  all  of  the  rats,  but  by 
catchins;  the  rats  persistently  we  can  get  rid  of  the  infection.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  six  months  or  a  year  after  the  infection  has 
disappeared  in  the  rat  population  that  we  would  feel  safe. 

The  Chairman.  The  necessity  for  continuing  your  expenditures 
will  depend  upon  the  time  that  you  will  continue  to  catch  rats? 

Dr.  McIjAroHLiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  My  own  thought  is  that  you  should  poison  those 
rats  and  get  rid  of  them. 

Dr.  McLai^ghlin.  I  think  probably,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  can 
safely  leave  that  to  us.  That  method  is  not  effective,  because  when 
you  take  rats  by  poison  you  do  not  know  where  they  come  from,  but 
when  they  are  taken  in  traps  we  know  where  the  rat  harbor  is  and 
where  the  infection  is.  I  think  you  could  very  safely  leave  the  de- 
tails of  the  plague  campaign  to  us.  We  have  tried  poisoning,  and 
we  have  haci  years  and  years  of  experience  behind  us  in  doing  this 
work,  and  we  believe  that  we  are  going  about  it  in  the  best  way. 

POINTS  INFECTED. 

The  Chairman.  What  points  were  infected? 

Dr,  McLaughlin.  Beaumont,  Port  Arthur,  Pensacola,  Galveston, 
and  New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  spending  about  an  equal  amount  at  each 
place? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No,  sir;  for  instance,  at  Beaumont  the  expendi- 
tures have  dropped  down  to  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 
Galveston  needed  more  attention,  and  there  we  are  spending  more 
now  than  at  Beaumont.  In  Pensacola  we  have  dropped  down  grad- 
ually until  the  expenditures  are  about  $7,000  per  month.  That  is 
tnie  because  we  have  not  caught  any  plague-infected  rats  in  Pen- 
sacola or  had  any  human  case  since  September. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  that  you  have  exterminated  them  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  you  continue  your  force  on  this 
work? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  If  we  can  have  it  clear  for  six  months,  by  keep- 
ing up  the  rat  catching,  we  will  feel  secure.  If  you  do  not  catch  the 
rats,  however,  you  do  not  know  whether  you  are  clear  or  not,  because 
the  human  cases  do  not  come  until  you  have  had  a  reasonable  period 
of  epidemic  among  the  rats.  If  we"  can  continue  to  catch  the  rats  at 
the  rate  at  which  we  are  catching  them  now,  we  will  feel  reasonably 
5.ure  in  a  town  of  the  size  of  Pensacola  in  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  rats  did  you  catch  at  Pensacola  last 
month  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  had  just  under  2,000  rats  there. 
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The  Chairman.  That  means  that  it  is  costing  you  $7,000  to  catch 
2,000  rats  in  Pensacola? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Of  course,  they  are  doing  some  other  work  be- 
sides catching  rats. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  rat-catching  work  cost  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  It  has  been  figured  out  at  about  $1  per  rat. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  some  reason  for  your  statement  that  you 
ought  to  catch  them  instead  of  poisoning  them,  but  when  you  get 
down  to  the  point  where  jou  do  not  find  any  infected  rats  in  a  period 
of  three  or  four  months,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  go  out  upon 
an  extensive  campaign  of  poisoning  rats  and  by  tnat  means  get  rid 
of  them. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  But  you  can  not  get  rid  of 'them  in  that  way. 
There  is  no  effective  plan  for  poisoning  rats  or  trapping  rats.  There 
is  no  plan  by  which  you  can  get  absolutely  rid  of  them.  You  can 
ffet  them  down  to  what  you  might  call  an  irreducible  minimum,  and 
then  they  will  begin  to  increase  again.  There  are  some  rats  that  can 
never  be  caught  or  poisoned,  and  it  is  the  hardy  and  wary  ones  that 
live  and  breed  faster. 

The  Chairman.  What  cooperation  have  you  had,  for  instance,  at 
Pensacola,  from  the  local  authorities  in  getting  rid  of  rats  and  stamp- 
ing out  their  breeding;  places  or  harbors? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  They  are  cooperating  with  us  to  the  best  of  their 
ability. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  doing? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  They  are  spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  rat-proofing  work — that  is,  m  rat-proofing  docks,  ware- 
houses, and  residences.  This  expense  is  carried  entirely  by  the 
individual  citizen,  and  their  contribution  is  a  big  tax  upon  them 
locally. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  rat-proofing  ordinance  in  each  one  of 
those  places? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  doing  this  work.  The 
New  Orleans  water  front  is  entirely  rat-proofed  except  at  three  points. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  spend  any  money  on  that  sort  of  work? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No,  sir ;  except  that  we  pay  the  salary  of  a  rat- 
proofing  engineer,  who  supervises  the  rat-proofing  plans.  In  all 
cases  they  must  come  up  to  our  requirements,  but  that  is  a  very  small 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  is  allowed  under  these  ordi- 
nances within  which  they  may  rat-proof  their  buildings  and  rather 
structures? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  They  must  begin  the  work  within  30  days.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  railroads  have  been  acting  in  a  perfectly 
splendid  manner,  as  well  as  the  steamship  companies.  We  are  mak- 
ing wonderful  progress  in  rat-proofing  at  all  those  places.  That  is 
true  even  of  Galveston,  which  was  in  a  peculiar  situation.  Gal- 
veston was  under  martial  law,  and  the  conaitions  were  anything  but 
favorable  to  the  plague  campaign. 

The  Chairman.  At  Pensacola  you  have  not  caught  any  infected 
rats  in  four  months  ?  " 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No,  sir ;  not  since  September. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  New  Orleans? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  The  latest  information  shows  that  they  fatad. 
three  infected  rodents  within  a  month.    We  have  had  532  infected 
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rodents  caught  in  New  Orleans  since  November,  1919,  but  we  have 
had  only  three  of  them  within  a  month.  However,  we  are  not  clear 
there  yet,  although  up  to  date,  since  the  15th  of  December,  we  have 
had  no  infected  rodents.  We  have  caught  441,000  rats  in  New  Or- 
leans since  November,  1919,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  per  day.  If 
we  were  clear  of  iniected  rodents  for  six  months,  we  would  feel 
reasonably  sure  that  we  were  rid  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  infected  persons  are  in  any  of  these 
places  at  the  present  time? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  None  at  all,  because  our  work  has  served  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  human  population.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  reduced 
it  in  the  rat  population.  We  had  in  Beaumont  14  human  ca^es,  we 
had  at  Galveston  18  human  cases,  at  New  Orleans  19  human  cases^ 
and  at  Pensacola  10  human  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  mention  Jacksonville? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No,. sir;  I  mentioned  Port  Arthur.  There  were 
no  human  cases  there,  but  one  infected  rodent  was  found  there.  That 
is  a  place  near  Beaumont,  and  the  rat  population  there  was  infected. 
It  did  not  spread,  because  we  kept  it  down,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  any  human  case  at  Port  Arthur  .  It  is  a  demonstrable 
matter  that  if  we  go  in  and  conduct  a  proper  intensive  campaign 
against  the  infection  among  the  rodents,  we  can  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  human  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  can  see  how  if  you  should  go  into  the 
rat-catching  business  all  over  the  country,  you  could  use  this 
$934,000. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I  have  turned  back  more'  money  out  of  my  ap- 

fropriations  than  has  anjr  officer  in  the  Public  Health  Service,  because 
have  had  charge  of  epidemic  or  emergency  funds.  If  I  were  the 
kind  of  officer  that  you  may  think  I  am,  I  could  very  easily  have  ex- 
pended the  appropriations,  because  there  was  no  reason  why  I  could 
not  have  done  so,  except  my  own  conscience.  In  both  instances  where 
I  have  handled  appropriations  I  can  show  that  I  have  turned  back 
over  $600,000  in  one  fiscal  vear.  That  was  true  of  the  extra  canton- 
ment appropriation  and  of  the  influenza  appropriation  which  I  had 
charge  of.  in  the  case  of  the  epidemic  fund,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  responsibilitv  of  reducing  tnat  machinery  below  the  margin  of 
safety,  or  to  sucn  an  extent  as  would  endanger  the  public  health  of 
the  United  States.  I  could  not  reconcile  that  with  my  conscience. 
At  the  earliest  moment  possible  we  will  cut  these  expenditures  down. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  cutting  them  down  now  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  are  doing  that  at  Pensacola  and  also  at 
Beaumont,  because  we  feel  we  are  getting  the  best  of  it  there.  It  is 
still  too  early  to  do  much  cutting  at  Galveston. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  local  communities  doing  with  regard 
to  assisting  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  what  are  they  doing  in  the 
matter  of  catching  rats? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  They  are,  of  course,  encouraged  to  use  poison 
and  any  other  methods  to  get  rid  of  rats. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  taking  care 
of  the  work  of  trapping  rats  ? 

Dr.  McLaughun.  Jfo,  sir;  the  actual  trapping  is  done  by  our 
people,  because  we  think  that  rat  trapping  is  something  of  a  science. 
The  local  people  may  set  rat  traps,  and  may  catch  one  on  Monday 
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and  one  on  Tuesday,  and  then  if  no  more  are  caught  for  a  few  days 
they  think  they  are  rid  of  the  rats.  Of  course,  it  is  a  ^ood  thing  to 
encourage  them  to  poison  and  trap  all  the  rats  they  can,  but  the 
actual  trapping  operations  must  depend  upon  us. 

METHODS  USED  TO  TRAP  RATS. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  traps  do  you  use  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Snap  traps. 

The  Chairman.  Steel  traps? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  wooden  trap  with  a  steel  spring. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  wire  traps? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  use  them  for  research  purposes  in  order  to 
get  live  rats. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  successful  type  of  rat  trap  I 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  For  a  while  it  is  eifective,  but  after  a  short 
time  you  cease  to  catch  them  in  those  traps.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
effective  as  the  snap  trap.  We  will  get  far  more  in  the  snap  traps 
than  in  any  others. 

Dr.  Creel.  You  can  not  catch  the  white-bellied  rats  or  black  rats 
in  those  other  traps. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  The  white-bellied  rat  and  black  rat  are  species 
which  are  foxy  and  hard  to  trap. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  the  men  who  are  engaged  in 
trapping  rats  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  They  get  about  $85  per  month  and  a  bonus  of 
10  cents  per  rat.    We  tried  paying  them  a  straight  salary,  but  if  you . 
pay  them  only  a  salary  they  lose  interest  in  it  and  do  not  bring  in 
the  rats.    If  we  pay  them  a  slight  bonus  they  will  work  harder. 

The  Chairman.  What  disposition  do  you  make  of  the  rats  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Every  rat  goes  through  the  laboratory  and  un- 
dergoes a  post-mortem  to  determine  whether  he  has  plague  or  not. 
Only  in  that  way  can  we  determine  whether  the  rats  that  are  caught 
are  infected.    They  are  examined  bacteriologically  in  the  laboratory. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  should  withdraw  from  these  place  entirely, 
what  would  happen? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  a  question,  and  that  is  where  our  re- 
sponsibility comes  in.  Personally,  I  feel  that  we  should  go  right 
along  as  we  are  in  New  Orleans.  That  work  should  continue  for  at 
least  six  months  after  the  last  infection  found  in  rodents.  Dr.  Creel 
might  say  we  should  remain  for  a  year.    I  do  not  Iniow. 

Dr.  Creel.  It  all  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  town.  In  larger  cities, 
for  many  months  after  getting  only  negative  laboratory  findings,  tlie 
infection  may  still  remain  in  rodents  in  chronic  form.  There  are 
numerous  instances  where  only  negative  results  were  obtained  for 
four,  five,  or  six  months,  and  yet  the  infection  was  still  there.  That 
is  something  that  we  are  right  up  against  all  the  time.  Personally, 
I  should  feel  that  a  year  of  negative  results  would  be  the  proper 
standard  for  a  city  of  the  size  of  New  Orleans,  while  six  months 
might  be  the  proper  standard  for  cities  of  the  size  of  Pensacola,  Gal- 
veston, and  Beaumont. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  As  Dr.  Schereschewsky  has  sugg:ested,  it  is  not 
only  a  question  of  keeping  this  plague  from  human  lyings,  but  if  it 
gets  a  real  start  among  human  beings  we  will  not  need  rats  as  a  meatus 
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of  transmission,  and  we  would  then  have  the  kind  of  plague  that  they 
have  in  Manchuria  and  South  Africa.  We  do  not  want  this  thing  to 
spread  through  the  agency  of  human  beings,  as  it  may  do. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  place  where  you  say  you  have  not  had 
an  infected  rat  since  September.  At  that  place  there  have  been  more 
than  100  days  without  an  infected  rat,  and  that  is  not  a  large  place. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  those  people  are  interested  themselves,  as  they 
should  be,  you  ought  to  say  to  the  local  public  health  authorities  there, 
"  We  have  not  the  money  to  continue  catching  your  rats.  You  have 
no  human  cases  and  you  liave  no  infected  rats  that  we  have  been  able 
to  find  in  more  than  100  days,  and  we  are  now  going  to  withdraw.  It 
is  up  to  you  now  to  take  care  of  your  local  health  service.  We  have 
spent  all  we  can,  and  the  Government  simply  can  not  continue  these 
expenditures  except  in  the  larger  cities." 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not 
desire  to  continue  it  any  longer  than  it  is  necessary.  Dr.  Creel  a^ees 
with  me  that  possibly  m  a  place  like  Pensacola  we  could  leave  after 
six  months  of  negative  results,  leaving  it  then  to  the  local  people ;  but 
I  want  to  say  this,  that  if  we  do,  it  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  say  what 
they  ought  to  do,  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when  we  come  to 
consider  what  they  will  actually  do.  It  is  not  only  penalizing  them  if 
they  get  plague  again  in  Pensacola,  but  it  penalizes  the  whole  United 
States.  If  infection  appeared  there  again,  we  would  have  to  start  in 
again  at  the  very  bottom.  It  is  better  to  finish  with  the  work  when 
we  are  in  there,  even  if  it  takes  six  months  longer. 

The  Chairman,  The  infection  may  take  place  the  next  day  after 
you  leave,  althougli  it  may  not  be  there  at  all  now.  Although  it  may 
not  be  there  now,  it  may  be  there  in  three  days  from  now. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  If  it  is  there  three  days  from  now,  it  is  there 
now. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  why  that  should  follow. 
Dr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  not  coming  in  from  the  outside. 
The  Chairman.  Did  it  not  come  in  there  from  the  outside? 
Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir;  and  We  iipoA^ifvhere  it  came  in  from. 
It  probably  came  in  from  Mexico  to  Xew  Orleans,  but  that  is  not 
<roinp  to  happen  again  now.     If  it  breaks  out  there  three  days  from 
now,  we  will  know  that  it  is  because  we  have  left  something  behind 
us,  or  that  the  infection  remains  with  the  rats. 

The  Chairman.  Following  that  out,  we  have  positive  assurance 
that  there  will  not  be  another  outbreak  of  plague  at  Pensacola,  New 
( )rleans,  Galveston,  or  at  any  of  those  points  where  you  have  been. 
Dr.  McLaughlin.  No,  sir;  you  are  entirely  misinterpreting  me. 
Probably  if  it  breaks  out  again  it  will  be  the  result  of  reinfection, 
and  that  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  But.  after  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a  service  like 
this  they  should  be  made  to  feel  their  responsibility.  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  you  leave  a  place  you  should  make  it  clear  to  the  local 
authorities  what  you  have  done  and  the  expense  that  has  been  in- 
volved, and  that  you  should  tell  them  that  it  is  now  up  to  them. 
They  should  be  made  to  understand  that  if  the  plague  should  break 
orit  apain  it  will  be  because  they  do  not  use  proper  safeguards  in 
preventing  it,  because,  from  what  you  say,  it  can  be  kept  down.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  then  up  to  their  own  citizenship  or  to  their 
own  health  authorities  to  do  their  duty. 
29850—21 ^11 
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Dr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  bureau,  and  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  bureaii  during  the  whole  extra-cantonmeiit  work. 
There  was  not  a  single  solitary  town  in  the  South  embraced  in  the 
extra-cantonment  activities  that  was  not  bettered  because  of  our 
temporary  activities  there.  That  is  true  because  we  left  them  some- 
thing of  a  constructive  nature.  We  told  them  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble terms  that  it  was  their  duty  to  carry  the  organizations  along,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  came  in  because  of  the  war  and  because 
it  was  responsible  for  the  health  of  the  soldiers.  After  that  was 
done  we  told  them  that  it  was  up  to  them  to  carry  the  work  on,  be- 
cause that  was  all  that  we  could  do.  You  know  how  town  councils, 
city  councils,  and  other  municipal  bodies  treat  these  services,  and 
the  things  they  know  should  be  done  are  not  always  done.  There 
are  some  men  in  those  bodies,  and  intelligent  men,  who  might  say, 
"This  is  just  bunk,  and  what  we  need  now  is  a  better  park,  or  we 
need  a  better  system  of  streets." 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  last  infected  rat  discovered  at  any 
of  these  places  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  The  last  infected  rat  discovered  in  Beaumont 
was  in  November ;  the  last  infected  rat  discovered  in  Galveston  was 
current,  or  we  had  an  infected  rat  there  in  the  last  week  of  December. 
However,  the  situation  looks  very  good.  The  last  infected  rat  disr 
covered  in  New  Orleans  was  also  in  December,  and  the  last  infected 
rat  discovered  in  Pensacola  was  in  September. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  Galveston  is  the  only  place  where  you 
have  discovered  any  infected  rats  lately?  * 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No,  sir;  there  is  still  infection  in  New  Orleans, 
and  it  is  too  soon  for  anybody  to  say  that  Beaumont  is  clear  of  it. 
I  hope,  however,  that  we  have  Beaumont  cleaned  up,  and  I  hope 
Pensacola  is  cleared  up,  but  I  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
pulling  out  of  those  citifes,  because  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  unwise 
thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
showing  the  monthly  r^  of  expenditure  at  each  of  those  places  for 
the  last  eight  months. 

Dr.  McLxtrGHLiN.  We  have  not  been  operating  for  eight  months 
in  some  of  them,  but  have  been  since  July. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  it  cover  the  period  since  July. 


Statement  of  expenditures  from  the  appropriation,  "  Preventing  tlie  spread  of 

epidemic  diseases,  1921.' 
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Month. 


July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November!. 


Total. 


Scientific 

Domestic 

research. 

Foreign 

quaran- 

trachoma 

quaran- 

tine. 

preven- 

tine. 

tion. 

178,954.00 

15,000 

12,652.54 

97,356.77 

5,000 

2,892.67 

62,749.96 

5,000 

2,883.51 

58,552.83 

5,000 

2, 99a  86 

58,486.69 

5,000 

6,446.88 

356,100.25 

25,000 

17,866.46 

Total. 


$85,606.54 

105,249.44 

70,633.47 

66,543.69 

60,933.57 


308,966.71 


1  Salaries  for  November,  $44,164.51,  were  paid  from  the  appropriation,  "Pay  of  all  other  employees,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  1921."  Therefore,  $44,164.51,  amount  paid  from  another  approprlatioo; 
$43,966.71,  apparent  deficiency;  $197.80,  actual  balance  on  hand. 

Amount  expended $398,966.  71 

Appropriation — ^ 355, 000.  00 


Apparent  deficiency 


43, 966. 71 
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QUARANTINE  SERVICE. 


FOB  PmCHASE  OF  BOABDING  VESSELS. 


The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  as  follows : 

Quarantine  Senico :  For  purchase  of  boardinj?  vessels  from  autlwritles  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  at  Marcus  Hook  Quarantine  Station.  $62,135;  for  pur- 
chase of  quarantine  site,  buildings,  and  equipment  at  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands,  ^20,000 ;  in  all,  $82,135. 

Dr.  Creel.  Mr.  Chairman,  somewhat  over  a  year  ago  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  entered  into  a  lease  with  the  authorities  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  use  of  the  quarantine  station  at  Marcus 
Hook,  or  the  State  quarantine  station,  for  which  the  Government  pays 
$1  a  year;  but  in  the  lease  it  was  provided  that  the  Government  would 
appraise,  or  enter  into  an  appraisal,  of  the  floating  equipment  and 
would  pay  for  it  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

9 

MARCUS  HOOK  STATION. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Marcus  Hook? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  just  below  Philadelphia,  or  about  10  miles  below 
Philadelphia.    It  is  the  quarantine  inspection  station  for  that  port. 

The  floating  equipment  consists  of  a  vessel  with  steel  hull  84  feet 
lonff.  20-foot  beam,  10-foot  draft,  and  a  gasoline  launch. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  authorized  to  enter  into  that  kind  of 
contract  by  any  act? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  act  of  Congress  of  1893  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  take  over  property  andpay  a  reasonable  reimbursement  to  the  local 
authorities  lor  its  use.  That  is  undter  section  Z  of  the  act  approved 
February  15, 1893. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  provision  in  the  record- 

Dr.  Creel.  I  will'do  so.  ♦ 

Sec.  8.  That  whenever  the  proper  authorities  of  a  State  shall  surrender  to  the 
United  States  the  use  of  the  buildings  and  disinfecting  apparatus  at  a  State 
quarantine  station,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  authorized  to  receive 
them  and  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation  to  the  State  for  their  use,  if,  In  his 
opinion,  they  are  necessary  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  claim  that  under  that  act  you  had 
authority  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  this  equipment? 
Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir.    We  might  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
for  the  rental  of  tne  vessels,  but  in  a  few  years  such  an  arrangement 
would  practically  have  resulted  in  purchase  of  the  launches,  because 
the  use  necessarily  entails  the  deterioration  and  expenditure  of  the 
property  involved. 
TThe  Chairman.  What  does  your  contract  provide? 
Dr.  Creel.  I  might  add  that  the  provision  was  inserted  in  the 
lease,  "As  soon  as  appropriation  may  be  made  by  Congress." 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  to  see  whether  or  not 
we  had  any  floating  equipment  of  this  kind  that  was  available  from 
the  Navy? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  taken  over  from  the  Navy  any  launch 
that  we  could  get  that  was  suitable.  We  got  two  or  three  launches 
from  the  Navy  a  year  or  so  ago,  but  we  have  had  to  pay  for  them 
practically  at  a  commercial  rate  so  as  to  reimburse  the  N'avy  appro- 
priation. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  purchased  from  the  Navy? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  purchased  two  launches  for  use  at  Norfolk. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  them? 

Dr.  Creel.  For  the  last  one  we  paid  $9,362,  and  for  the  first  one 
we  paid  approximately  $4,200.  The  launches  are  of  the  standard 
type  of  boarding  vessels,  of  which  the  Navy  has  no  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  operating  this  floating  equipment  now  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  done  under  the  $1  a  year  agreement? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  way  of 
a  quarantine  station  at  that  point? 

Dr.  Creel.  They  have  detention  facilities  for  about  300  persons, 
quarters  for  the  operating  personnel,  some  disinfecting  facilities,  a 
wharf  and  the  accessory  construction. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  operate  them  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  $1  a  year  for  the  station  and  the  floating 
equipment  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  only  asking  here  to  purchase  the  floating 
equipment.    How  about  the  real  estate  and  the  buildings,  and  so  on  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  never  contemplated  purchasing  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  have  entered  into  no  agreement  and  never  contemplated 
going  ahead  on  any  such  proposition  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  this  station  is  for  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir.  Formerly,  until  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the 
State  operated  its  station  at  Marcus  Hook  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  operated  one  at  Eeedy  Island,  which  resulted  in  a  dual  in- 
spection and  a  duplication  of  effort  and  an  obstruction  to  commerce, 
so  the  State  decided  they  would  abandon  their  station  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  would  do  the  inspection  work  at  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  fumigating  vessels  also  at  that  station  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  charge  the  same  that  the  New  York 
quarantine  station  charges  at  New  York? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  have  not  put  in  force  the  same  rate  of  fumigation 
charges. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Dr.  Creel.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  put  in  force  what  we  under- 
stood Congress  to  mean  by  the  legislation  enacted  two  or  three  years 
ago  as  to  the  "cost  of  fumigation,"  and  we  have  a  scheduled  rate 
which  not  only  reimburses  the  Government  for  the  cost  but  provides 
for  an  ample  margin. 

The  Chairman.  Over  in  New  York,  as  I  recall,  the  State  has  been 
operating  that  station  for  a  great  many  years,  and  they  have  a 
schedule  of  fees  that  are  charged  for  fumigation  and  inspection 
service  which  is  just  about  enough  year  in  and  year  out  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  inspection  service,  and  the  fees  were  fairly  large  compared 
with  your  charges  for  the  fumigation  of  vessels  and  work  of  that 
kind  and  yet  they  were  not  large  enough  to  leave  any  surplus.  We 
provided;  last  year  in  taking  over  the  New  York  quarantine  station 
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that  you  should  put  into  effect  the  same  rates  and  charges  that  the 
State  of  New  York  charged. 

Dr.  Creel.  When  the  station  shall  have  been  transferred. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  attempted  to  put  in  the  same  provision 
with  regard  to  your  other  stations,  so  as  to  make  these  stations  fairly 
self-supporting  out  of  the  charges  paid  by  steamship  companies  and 
others,  whom  they  very  largely  benefit,  because  while,  of  course, 
tliey  benefit  the  public  health  they  are  also  of  benefit  to  the  steam- 
ship companies,  and  those  companies  charge  passenger  and  freight 
rates,  whether  thej  passenger  goes  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  to 
compensate  them  for  that  expense,  and  it  did  seem  to  us  at  that  time 
that  some  of  your  charges  were  altogether  too  low. 

Dr.  Creel.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  not  have  the  same  rate  apply 
for  all  ports  because  the  expense  of  the  service  is  altogether  different. 
In  fumigating  a  vessel  in  New  York  you  may  have  to  send  a  tug  5  or 
6  miles  up  the  North  River  and  there  results  the  operating  expense 
of  a  large  tug  to  be  considered,  whereas  the  fumigation  of  a  vessel 
at  Cape  Charles  would  be  right  at  th6  station  and  performed  with  a 
small  gasoline  launch.  If  you  are  going  to  charge  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  reimbursed  the  actual  cost,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  wide 
difference. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  it  all  reflects,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
your  balance  sheet.  If  it  does  not  cost  you  as  much  over  at  Phila- 
delphia to  make  an  inspection  you  ought  not  to  charge  as  much,  but 
in  the  final  analysis,  when  you  come  to  look  at  your  balance  sheet  of 
costs  and  expenditures,  one  ought  to  practically  offset  the  other. 

Dr.  Creel.  There  is  another  fact  to  be  considered  at  a  station 
like  New  York,  for  instance,  they,  have  plenty  of  business  every  day, 
whereas  at  another  station  you  might  have  only  one  vessel  a  week  to 
be  fiimigated,  and  yet  your  overhead  expense  would  remain  the  same, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  station  like  Charleston  or  Savannah 
self-supporting  that  has  perhaps  one  vessel  a  day  coming  in,  the 
charge  per  vessel  would  have  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  times  what  it 
would  be  in  New  York  in  order  to  take  care  of  your  overhead. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  true  if  you  had  to  keep  men  all 
the  time  who  did  nothing  else,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
very  poor  organization  that  would  have  men  in  charge  of  the  fumiga- 
tion of  vessels  who  could  not  be  at  work  upon  something  else  when 
there  were  not  any  vessels  to  fumigate. 

Dr.  Creel.  They  do  other  things,  but  it  is  all  connected  with  the 
operation  of  the  stations. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  how  it  might  cost  somewhat  more,  but 
not  as  much  as  might  appear  at  first  blush. 

Dr.  Creel.  So  far  as  the  fumigating  charges  at  New  York  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  not  by  any  means  reimbursed  the  station  for  the 
cost  of  operation. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  as  a  basis  in  fixing  the  value  of 
these  vessels? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  appraisal  was  made  by  a  representative  selected  by 
the  State  and  a  representative  selected  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
Jnst  exactly  how  tney  estimated  the  vahie  of  the  tug  1  do  not  know. 
I  assume  they  took  into  consideration  its  replacement  value. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  the  value  of  the  tug  add  ? 
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Dr.  Creel.  The  value  was  $60,385  for  the  tug  and  $1,750  for  the 
launch. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  long  this  tug  has  been  in  use? 

Dr.  Creel.  Since  1903. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  it  cost? 

Dr.  Creel.  I  do  not  know  what  the  original  cost  was,  but  it  has 
been  considerably  improved,  but  that  information  is  not  available. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  what  its  replacement  value  is. 

Dr.  Creel.  Replacement  value  estimated  to  be  $110,000  by  chief 
engineer  of  Coast  Guard  Sei-vice. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  just  those  two  vessels  involved? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

ST.  THOMAS,  virgin  ISLANDS,  PURCHASE  OF  QUARANTINE  SITE. 

The  Chairman.  For  purchase  of  quarantine  site,  buildings,  and 
equipment  at  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  $20,000. 

Dr.  Creel.  At  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Danish  Islands 
by  the  United  States  Government,  the  Public  Health  Service  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  quarantine  service  by  Execu- 
tive order.  Previously,  under  the  Danish  administration,  they  had  a 
quarantine  station  at  St.  Thomas  for  fumigating  and  disinfecting 
purposes,  and  for  detention  of  personnel  from  infected  vessels. 
When  the  United  States  Governmeoit  took  over  the  islands,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  took  possession  of  the  quarantine  station,  using  it  for  bar- 
racks, so  that  for  the  past  two  years  we  had  no  facilities  other  than 
for  the  inspection  of  vessels,  the  idea  being  that  if  an  infected  vessel 
entered  the  port,  it  would  be  remanded  to  San  Juan,  Porto  Bico — 
about  80  miles  distance.  Later  on,  the  marines  abandoned  this  sta- 
tion and  the  Government  entered  into  a  lease  with  the  local  govern- 
ment board  for  the  use  of  the  facilities  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  year, 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  Government  would  purchase  it  at 
$15,000  whenever  Congress  made  the  appropriation.  The  station  is 
not  a  part  of  the  land  transferred  in  the  purchase  of  the  islands.  It 
is  really  the  property  of  the  local  government  board  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  ChairSian.  Why  do  you  not  take  some  of  the  land  we  pur- 
chased ? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  have  here  the  site  with  the  buildinss  on  it,  and 
probably  we  could  not  begin  to  replace  the  buildings  tor  $25,000  or 
$50^000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  paying  a  year? 

Dr.  Creel.  $1  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  owns  the  land  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  land  is  owned  by  the  St.  Thomas  Harbor 
Board ;  also,  a  small  tract  of  land  adjoining  owned  by  private  parties. 
The  board  has  debts  that  have  to  be  liquidated,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  that  I  believe  the  harbor  board  would  be  willing  to  cede  this 
land  and  the  construction  to  the  Government  without  cost ;  but  they 
have  to  have  some  means  of  liquidating  their  obligations,  and  that  is 
the  reason  they  have  to  sell  this  land.  If  the  Government  does  not 
buy  it,  they  will  sell  to  private  parties. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  there  in  the  way  of  buildings? 
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Dr.  Creel.  I  can  insert  that  in  the  record.  It  comprises  7^  acres 
of  land  and  a  number  of  buildings ;  off  hand  I  should  say  from  eight 
to  nine  buildings. 

The  land  In  the  tract  proposed  for  purchase  Includes  7i  acres,  owned  by  the 
St.  Thomas  Harbor  Board;  and  2*  acres  additional,  owned  by  a  citizen  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  latter  tract  being  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  quarantine 
station  because  it  lies  between  the  station  proper  and  the  landing  wharf.  The 
buildings  Include  two  barracks,  23  by  (50 ;  one  mess  hall,  16  by  50 ;  two  frame 
buildings  for  attendants'  quarters,  with  three  rooms  each ;  concrete  under- 
ground cistern,  and  three  smaller  buildings.  There  is  also  a.  small  concrete 
wharf  30  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide,  constructed  by  the  Marine  Corps,  but  on 
the  referred  to  tract  owned  by  a  private  party.  On  the  latter  land  are  also  two 
small  frame  buildings  formerly  used  by  the  St.  Thomas  quarantine  authorities 
for  quarantine  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  They  must  be  small  buildings? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  you  there  as  an  operating 
personnel  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Nine  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  land  there  now  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  have  not  had  much  quarantine  business  there  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  St.  Thomas  was  chiefly  a  coaling  port,  and 
vessels  touch  there  from  South  America  and  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies,  but  that  traffic  was  largely  suspended  during  the  war  and  is 
just  now  resuming,  so  we  have  not  had  any  infected  ships. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  number  of  ships  that  have  entered 
that  port? 

Dr.  Creel.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-three  vessels  during  the  past 
year. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  old  quarantine  station  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  operated  by  the  local  authorities 
before! 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  should  it  not  continue  to  be  operated  by  the 
local  authorities?  What  would  this  harborage  board  have  done 
about  liquidating  their  debts  if  we  had  not  purchased  it  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  have  not  purchased  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  if  we  had  not  purchased  the  islands. 

Dr.  Creel.  My  understanding  is  that  the  harbor  board  is  an  agency 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  insular  government. 

The  Chairman.  I  imderstand,  but  it  is  the  old  harbor  board,  is  it 

not? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  under  the  former  ownership  of  the  islands 
they  not  only  owned  the  land,  but  they  were  compelled  to  pay  the 
expense  that  you  are  now  talang  care  of  in  its  operation,  so  they 
would  be  still  further  in  debt  if  we  had  not  stepped  in  there. 

Dr.  Creel.  I  do  not  know  all  the  details  of  their  indebtedness  or 
how  it  came  about  or  what  their  plans  are,  but  I  do  know  it  is  stated 
that  if  the  Government  does  not  buy  the  station  they  will  sell  it  to 
other  parties.    It  is  water-front  land  and  easily  worth  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  much  frontage  there  is 
there  ? 
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Dr.  Creel.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  frontage.  It  is  7^  acres  and 
there  is  also  a  wharf.  Judging  from  past  experience,  at  torto  Rico, 
it  is  my  impression  that  we  could  not  replace  the  construction  there 
short  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  this  is  hardly  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion. 

Dr.  Creel.  Only  in  so  far  as  authorization  is  provided  in  the  act 
of  Congi'ess  of  1906  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  purchase  quaran- 
tine stations  whenever  tendered  by  local  authorities. 

Act  of  Congress  approved  June  19,  1906 : 

Sec.  5.  That  in  any  place  where  a  quarantine  station  and  plant  Is  already  | 
established  by  State  or  local  authorities  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  before  selecting  and  designating  a  quarantine  station  and 
grounds  and  anchorage  for  vessels,  to  examine  such  established  stations  and 
plants,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  transfer  of  the  site  and  plants  to  the  United 
States,  and  whenever  the  proper  authorities  shall  be  ready  to  transfer  the  i^auie 
or  surrender  the  use  thereof  to  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj- 
is  authorized  to  obtain  title  thereto  or  possession  and  use  thereof,  and  to  pay 
a  reasonable  compensation  therefor,  if,  in  his  opinion,  such  purchase  or  use 
will  be  necessary  to  the  United  States  for  quarantine  purposes  and  the  quaran- 
tine stations  established  by  authority  of  this  act  shall,  when  so  established,  be 
used  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  all  quarantinable  diseases. 

GREENVILLE,  8.  C,  REIMBURSEMENT  TO  OmCERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  FOR  LOSS 

BY  FIRE. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  asking  for  $6,000  to  pay  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  loss  of  personal  property 
destroyed  by  fire  which  occurred  at  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital,  Greenville,  S.  C,  on  November  7,  1919. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  probably  remember  that  I  submitted 
this  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  ana  it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  a 
proper  item  to  include  and  that  it  might  be  preferable  to  submit  it 
as  a  deficiency.  I  might  state  that  the  sum  of  $6,078  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed, if  it  is  allowed,  among  23  officers  and  employees,  to  reim- 
burse them  for  loss  of  equipment,  uniforms,  etc.j  destroyed  by 
this  fire.  This,  of  course,  would  receive  careful  audit.  I  have  here 
a  list  of  the  officers  and  their  sworn  statements  as  to  the  items  which 
were  destroyed,  with  their  cash  value. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  some  of  them  have  this  property  insured  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  think  not,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  insure  your  property  and  I  insure  my  prop- 
erty, and  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  destroyed  while  we  were  m  some 
one  else's  building,  where  we  had  free  rent,  would  not  relieve  us  from 
taking  that  precaution  with  regard  to  our  own  property. 

Dr.  Perry.  At  a  Government  hospital,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  very- 
few  officers  insure ;  at  least,  that  is  my  experience. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  they  want  to  assume  the  risk  them- 
selves. They  are  willing  to  carry  their  own  risk  and  then  if  there  is  a 
fire  they  can  say  that  tney  neglected  having  their  property  insured 
and  did  not  pay  any  insurance  out  of  their  own  pockets,  but  no^w 
want  the  Government  to  reimburse  them. 
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pr.  Perry.  There  is  a  provision  of  law  whereby  Army  officers  are 
reimbursed  for  losses  of  this  character,  and  that  is  the  basis  for  sub- 
mitting this. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Doctor,  you  a^e  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  legislation  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  no  juris- 
diction. This  matter  would  have  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Claims 
and  be  thrashed  out  in  the  regular  way,  and  then  an  appropriation 
made  after  its  allowance  by  that  committee. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  have  tried  it  two  or  three  ways,  and  I  am  willing  to 
try  another. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  largest  of  these  claims?  • 

Dr.  Perry.  The  largest  is  $923,  which  I  think  is  probably  too  large. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  put  in  the  record  a  list  of  the  claimants 
and  the  amount. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

LM  of  officers  and  employees  on  duty  at  Greenville,  8.  C,  who  suffered  loss  of 
personal  effects  during  the  fire  on  November  7,  1919,  irith  the  respective 
amounts. 


Bates,  Ralph  D $534.50 

Bucklew,  Sam: 

Effects $823.  24 

Papers 100. 00 

923. 24 

Cox,  John  E 209.00 

Crtety.  G.  L 126. 45 

Daniel,  G.  C 112.50 

DietA  George  J 683.50 

Elliot.  J.  B 126.50 

Fennen,  J.  W 28.50 

Haley,  E.  M 512.45 

Jackson,  Albert  S 166.00 

Jones,  Lloyd  R 397.80 


Karl,  Frank  C $352.00 

Ix)ewy,  J.  D 77. 18 

Parrlsh,  Thomas  E 322.00 

Pike,  Charles  H 215.00 

Plllsbury,  E.  D 132.  00 

Rothrock,  Addison  M 16.55 

Sanders,  J.  L 47.00 

Smith,  C.  W 155.00 

Tyler,  Franklin  A 55. 19 

Watters,  M.  H 444.  45 

Wheeler.  G,  A 201. 10 

Young,  J.  E 240. 50 


Total 6,078.51 


Monday,  January  10,  1921. 


COAST  GUARD. 


STATEMENTS    OF    COHMOBOBE    WILLIAM    E.    BETNOLBS,    COM- 
KAHBAHT;  UETTT.  GOMMANBEB  F.  C.  BILLABB;  ANB  MB.  7.  X: 


•  •;[i 


PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  FOR  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS,  CADETS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Commodore,  you  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  of 
$1^96,000  for  pay  and  allowances  prescribed  by  law  for  commis- 
.^ioned  officers,  cadets  and  cadet  engineers,  warrant  officers,  petty 
officers,  and  other  enlisted  men,  active  and  retired,  etc.  You  have  an 
appropriation  this  year  of  $5,776,000.  What  is  the  state  of  your 
finances? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Preliminarily,  I  should  like  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  that  estimate  was  based  on  the  best  figures  available 
at  the  time,  but  since  then  we  have  figures  taking  it  up  to  a  later 
•late,  and  we  are  able  to  scale  that  amount  $222,000.    The  details  of 
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that  I  should  like  Mr.  Minot  to  explain  as  he  has  made  all  the  calcu- 
lations. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  leave,  then,  a  request  for  $1,174,000? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sic. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  your  appropriation  have  you  ex- 
pended? 

Mr.  Minot.  The  total  expended  for  the  first  six  months,  as  near 
as  we  can  estimate  it,  is  $3,441,066,  which  leaves  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  $2,334,934. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  expenditures  on  an  annual  basis  of 
$6,882,000 — '— 

Mr.  Minot  (interposing).  We  estimate  on  spending  a  little  more 
for  the  second  six  months  than  we  expended  for  the  first  six  months. 
We  estimate  that  for  the  second  six  months  the  expenditures  will  be 
about  $3,509,026,  which  would  leave  a  deficiency  of  $1,174,092. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  estimate  it  is  going  to  cost  more  for 
the  last  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Minot.  There  are  several  items  that  cause  the  increase.  We 
will  have  more  cadets.  We  also  want  to  put  two  ships  in  commis- 
sion on  the  1st  of  April,  and  we  are  allowing  some  men  in  addition 
for  their  crews — 12  warrant  officers  and  180  additional  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairmai^.  What  would  be  the  monthly  rate  of  expenditure 
for  the  increased  force  for  those  two  ships? 

Mr.  Minot.  The  cost  of  the  increased  force  for  the  two  ships  will 
be:  For  the  warrant  officers  for  three  months,  $7,686,  and  tor  the 
enlisted  men  for  three. months,  $45,173^  making  a  total  of  $52,859  for 
two  new  ships  for  three  months.  In  other  respects  the  complement 
is  based  on  the  same  number  we  have  in  the  service  at  the  present 
time ;  that  is,  the  same  number  of  warrant  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
We  have  to  make  some  allowance  for  future  retirements.  There  will 
be  a  few  men  to  be  retired  during  the  six  months,  which  will  increase 
our  retired  list  a  small  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Commodore,  what  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  this  very  large  deficiency  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  That  has  been  brought  about  by  two  prin- 
cipal causes.  One  is  that  in  our  original  estimate  we  assumed  that 
peace  would  have  been  declared  sooner  and  that  we  would  be  down 
to  a  prewar  basis.  The  next  one  is  the  act  of  May  18  last,  which  in- 
creased the  compensation  of  the  men  and  of  the  officers. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  expense  does  each  of  those  fac- 
tors play  in  this  appropriation — ^that  is,  how  much  of  an  increase  does 
it  cost  you  per  month  because  of  the  failure  to  have  a  declaration  of 
peace,  and  now  much  does  it  cost  you  per  month  because  of  the  in- 
crease provided  for  in  the  act  of  Muy  18  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Mr.  Minot  has  the  total.  I  do  not  kno^w 
whether  we  have  it  by  months. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  it  by  the  year,  that  will  answer. 

Mr.  Minot.  The  increased  amount  over  the  old  revenue-cutter  irute 
of  pay  has  been  carefully  figured  out  and  amounts  to  $2,387,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  takes  in  both  factors  ? 

Mr.  Minot.  That  takes  in  both  factors.  The  officers  are  receivixvcr 
at  the  present  time  increased  rank  and  that  carries  with  it  incr^n^ 
in  their  allowance  for  commutation  of  quarters,  heat  and   li^tit; 
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which  amounts  approximately  to  $170,000.     If  peace  was  declared 
to-morrow  with  a  proviso  that  officers  should  return  to  their  prewar 
rank  it  would  mean  a  decrease  of  $170,000. 
The  Chairman.  For  the  rest  of  this  year? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  annual  rate,  but  the  law  provides 
that  it  mav  continue  as  lon^  as  six  months  after  the  declaration  of 
peace.  Of  course,  we  are  figuring  that  it  will  continue  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year,  but  we  did  not  figure  on  its  continuing  next 
Year  in  our  estimates  for  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  increase  was  there  on  account  of 
war  conditions;  that  is,  because  peace  was  not  declared? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Well,  this  is  the  only  increase  we  have,  sir,  because  all 
the  other  increases  are  due  under  the  act  of  May  18  to  run  until  the 
liscal  year  1922. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  practically  two  increases  of  salary 
and  one  increase  will  stop  six  months  after  the  declaration  of  war? 
Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  is  due  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  May  18,  1920? 

-Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  I/i  other  words,  $170,000  is  the  only 
expense  chargeable,  you  might  say,  to  the  war. 
The  Chairs^an.  $170,000? 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  Yes,  sir;  which  would  be  wiped  out 
were  peace  declared  to-morrow. 
Commodore  Reynolds.  That  is  for  the  officers. 
The  Chairman.  But  the  enlisted  men  get  that  also? 
Commodore  Betnolds.  Under  the  act  of  May  18,  last. 
Lieut.  Commander  Bi^^lard.  That  rate  continues  whether  there  is 
any  war  or  not.    $170,000  is  the  amount  chargeable  on  account  of 
the  war. 
Commodoi-e  Reynolds.  That  is,  until  Jime  30, 1922. 
The  Chairman.  How  about  the  receipt  of  the  naval  pay,  that  is 
under  the  act  of  May  18? 
Commodore  Reynolds.  That  was  not  in  the  $170,000. 
The  Chairman.  I  know. 

Lieut  Commander  Billard.  That  is  permanent. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  act  of  May  18  increase  the 
pay  of  enlisted  officers  and  men  and  how  much  did  the  failure  to 
have  peace  declared  increase  the  pay?     You  have  stated  that  the 
faihire  to  secure  a  declaration  of  peace  will  require  $170,000? 
Mr.  MiNOT.  $170,400  per  year. 

Lieut  Commander  Billard.  The  difference  is  all  chargeable  to 
th<*  act  of  May  18. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  would  be  $2,216,600  chargeable  to 
th<»  increase  provided  for  in  the  act  of  May  18  ? 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  Yes,  sir.     There  are  180  additional 
men  for  two  new  ships. 
The  Chairman.  And  12  warrant  officers? 
Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  amount  of  that  only  figures  $52,859  ? 
Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chapman.  Still  leaving  more  than  $2,155,000  chargeable  to 
iKf*  increases  carried  in  the  act  of  May  18? 
Mr.  MiNoT.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 
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The  Chairman.  Unless  we  have  guessed  very  badly  for  next  year 
as  to  how  much  you  should  reduce  your  force,  you  ought  to  commence 
reducing  this  force  at  once? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  really  increased 
and  I  should  like  Lieut.  Commander  Billard  to  speak  on  that  in  a  mo- 
ment. We  have  now  in  the  service — that  is,  on  the  1st  of  January — 
3,751  enlisted  men.  On  the  1st  of  July  we  had  3,708  men.  We  have 
increased  by  only  43  men  since  last  July.  We  have  now  stopped  all 
enlistments  original.  We  have  certain  fixed  charges,  I  might  say. 
against  that  appropriation ;  that  is,  for  the  commissioned  officers  and 
the  warrant  officers.  Taking  off  that  fixed  charge  and  leaving  the 
balance  for  enlisted  men  gives  us  approximately  2,885  enlisted  men 
for  next  year.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  fiscal  year  1922,  which 
would  mean  that  we  would  have  to  discharge  between  now  and  the 
1st  of  July,  or  refuse  reenlistment  to,  approximately  900  men,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total.  That  means  further  that  we  would  have  to 
close  about  140  of  our  shore  stations,  life-saving  stations,  as  they 
were  called,  and  put  out  of  commission  a  number  of  the  floating  units. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  when  the  committee  had  your  estimate  be- 
fore it  and  had  the  hearings  and , commenced  to  make  some  com- 
parison we  found  that  you  were  building  up  a  service  here  of  great 
value,  there  is  no  question  about  that,  with  men  in  it  whose  hearts 
are  in  the  service  and  doing  great  work,  yet,  at  a  cost  that  it  seemed 
to  the  committee  was  hardly  justified,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
we  had  to  commence  to  retrench.  Here  you  are  asking  for  about 
one-half  as  much  as  we  expended  for  the  Navy  the  first  year  of  the 
McKinley  administration? 

Commodore  Ei;tnold8.  While  it  is  approximately  half  as  muclu 
it  is  not  quite. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  not  quite. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  And  the  Navy  is  estimating  for  20  times  as 
much  as  they  estimated  then,  and  at  that  time  the  Revenue-Cuttei 
Service  was  separate  from  the  Life-Saving  Service  and  they  were  no! 
estimated  for  in  the  same  bill. 

Note. — For 'the  fiscal  year  1898  the  appropriations  for  the  Revenne-Onttfl 
Service  and  for  the  Life-Saving  Service  (now  combiiu»d  and  nnnietl  <'«»as| 
Guard)  totaled  $3,002,795.  The  Navy  appropriation  for  the  same  year  ^va. 
approximately  $33,200,000^  or  11  times  as  much  as  for  the  two  other  servlo*» 
mentioned.  Estimates  for  1922— Navy.  $679,515,731 ;  Coast  Guard,  $14,067,09,1 
Therefore  it  is  seen  that  the  estimate  for  the  Navy  is  about  48  times  as  frr«*a 
as  the  estimate  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Therefore,  if  you  look  at  it  that  way  yi 
will  find  that  we  have  not  expanded  to  any  great  extent. 

On  the  matter  of  expansion  Lieut.  Commander  Billard  has  c|\ii 
a  number  of  illuminating  figures,  and  I  should  like  the  committee 
hear  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  Lieut.  Commander  T 
lard,  because  we  want  to  look  into  it  thoroughly. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  imprei^ssi 
that  you  and  the  committee  have  felt  that  the  Coast  Guard  has   r 
terially  enlarged  and  expanded.    Such  is  emphatically  not  the  c 
Our  value  to  the  country  has  steadily  grown,  but  the  service  has; 
expanded  practically  at  all  in  the  last  10  years,  with  the  excep>t! 
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of  the  active  war  period.  The  following  few  fibres  are  very  illumi- 
nating on  this  matter.  If  you  wish  to  determine  whether  a  service 
has  expanded  or  not  you  consider  the  personnel  and  the  materiel. 
Let  us  look  at  the  personnel.  There  are  authorized  in  the  Coast 
Guard  to-day  270  officers.  In  1910, 10  years  ago,  there  were  author- 
ized in  the  Kevenue-Cutter  Service  and  the  Liie-Saving  Service,  not 
then  amalgamated,  a  total  of  255  officers.  We  have  to-day  in  the 
service  205  officers.  We  have  less  officers  in  the  seryice  to-aay  than 
there  were  in  1911. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  number  of  commissioned  officers  authorized 
by  law  has  been  increased  15.  Let  us  next  take  the  warrant  officers. 
To-day  there  are  in  the  Coast  Guard  417  warrant  officers.  In  1910, 
10  years  ago,  there  were  approximately  424  warrant  officers,  so  that 
in  the  10  years  the  number  oi  warrant  officers  has  increased  not  at  all. 
Sext  are  the  enlisted  men,  to  the  number  of  which,  I  am  quite  sure, 
the  committee  attaches  particular  importance.  Let  us  see  what  the 
situation  is.  In  1910  in  the  Kevenue-Cutter-  Service  and  the  Life- 
Saving'  Service,  not  then  brought  together,  there  were  approximately* 
:i332  men;  in  1911,  3,381  men,  in  1912,  3,371  men;  in  1913,  3,420  men; 
in  1914,  3,436  men;  in  1915,  3,539  men — - 

Commodore  Reynolds  (interposing).  That  is  the  year  the  services 
niere  combined. 

Lieut.  Conmiander  Billard.  In  1916,  3,534  men;  in  1917,  4,094 
men — the  war  was  then  on;  in  1918,  5,300  men — that  was  on  the  1st 
of  July,  the  peak  was  reached  just  before  the  armistice;  in  1919, 
4.382  men ;  on  the  1st  of  July,  1920,  there  were  3,708  men.  To-day 
there  are  3,751  men,  which  is  approximately  400  enlisted  men  more 
ihan  there  were  in  the  service  10  years  ago. 

So  much  for  the  personnel.  Liet  us  now  take  the  materiel.  First, 
•Tuising  vessels — we  have  to-day  in  commission  in  the  Coast  Guard 
t^l  cruising  vessels.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  in  the  Revenue-Cutter 
Service  28  cruising  vessels. 

The  cruising  vessels  in  the  years  beginning  with  1910  were  28; 
I!U1,  27;  1912,  28;  1913,  26;  1914,  26;  1915,  25;  1916,  23;  1917,  23; 
li*ls,  21 ;  1919,  20—1  might  say  that  we  lost  three  of  our  best  cruis- 
iskfr  vesseLs  in  the  war  and  one  was  sunk  by  an  enemy  submarine,  with 
t^er>''  soul  on  board — and  in  1920  we  had  28  cruising  vessels.  We 
iare  only  21  in  commission,  because  we  have  not  the  men  for  the 

It  hers. 

There  remain  small  vessels,  what  we  call  harbor  vessels.  In  1910 
r«-  had  18  and  to-day  we  have  in  commission  39.  That  may  seem  an 
ippreciable  increase,  but  I  beg  to  impress  the  fact  that  these  harbor 
^.-^Is  are  small  craft,  tugs  and  launches,  with  5  or  10  or  15  men  on 

iTMrcJ. 

( 'ommodore  Reynolds.  Not  so  many  men  as  that  in  many  cases. 

iMut^  Commander  Billard.  There  remain  the  life-saving  stations. 
r.  If^lO  there  were  276  of  these  stations  and  to-day  there  are  281. 

I  want  to  stress  the  point  that  while  the  work  of  the  service,  its 
llue  ta  the  country,  and  its  arduous  duties  have  increased,  the  per- 
miael  and  the  material  have  increased  hardly  at  all  in  10  years.  • 

The  C:]ELA.iRMAN.  My  recollection  is  that  for  next  year  you  are  ask- 

w  urouxid  $15IK)0,000  for  the  entire  service  ? 

J'l/nxmoclore  Reynolds.  Fourteen  million  and  some  odd  dollars. 
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Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  In  the  estimates  for  next  year  we  esti- 
mated for  manning  the  Eagle  boats  that  we  acquired  from  the  Xavy 
and  all  the  small  craft  with  the  complements  necessary  for  their  eiii- 
cient  operation.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  our  estimates  for 
1922  are  not  greater  than  those  for  the  service  in  1910,  but  the  figures 
I  have  given  you  show  the  conditions,  with  respect  to  persomiel  and 
material,  as  they  have  existed. 

Commodore  Keynolds.  There  are  more  cruising  cutters.  Five  of 
them  are  in  reduced  commission;  that  is,  they  are  not  cruising;  they 
are  in  commission,  but  not  cruising,  leaving  16  cruising. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  So  to-day,  with  a  greatly  augmented 
merchant  marine,  and  with  very  many  more  demands  upon  us,  we 
have  25  per  cent  less  vessels  in  commission  than  we  had  10  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  your  total  appropriation 
was  10  years  ago? 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  I  have  not  that  figure. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  It  would  be  under  two  heads,  one  under 
the  revenue-cutter  service  and  the  other  under  the  life-saving  service. 

The  Chairman.  But  from  what  you  have  said  I  can  well  see  that 
the  service  has  perhaps  doubled. 

Lieut.  Commander 3illard.  The  appropriation? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  I  do  not  doubt  that.  The  pay  and 
allowances  and  the  prices  of  things  have  vastly  increased  over  what 
they  were  10  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  I  am  not  contrasting  the  appropria- 
tions at  all.  What  I  should  like  to  stress  is  that  our  present  force,i 
as  I  have  tried  to  show,  is  but  little  greater  than  in  1910.  Unlesd 
you  give 'us  this  money  for  pay  and  allowances,  this  deficiency,  w© 
have  got  to  discharge  men  on  a  large  scale  and  put  stations  out  oi 
commission.  As  the  commodore  has  said,  when  we  enlist  a  mai^ 
he  makes  a  contract  with  the  Government  and  signs  an  enlistment 
paper,  and  we  can  send  him  tb  a  naval  prison  for  desertion.  Now,  ij 
we  turn  around  and  summarily  discharge  him,  and  thereby  depriv^ 
him  of  his  continuous-service  privileges,  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  mai^ 
who  has  enlisted  in  the  service  in  good  faith. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  from  what  you  have  said  that  you  exj 
pect  to  experience  difficulty  in  getting  along  next  year  ixiit 
$6,000,000? 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  get  alon^ 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  can  have  only  2,885  men — entirely  t^ 
few  for  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  along  with  that  number  in  1920? 

Lieut.  Commander  BuiLARD.  Jfo,  sir.  On  July  1.  1920,  we  \i^ 
3,708  enlisted  men.  We  have  figured  out  very  careruUy  what  tli^ 
appropriation  of  $6,000,000  will  do  to  us  next  year.  As  the  oon\n\^ 
dore  has  said,  it  will  mean  putting  out  of  commission  at  least  on] 
half  of  our  stations  along  the  coast  and  20  or  30  of  the  floating  \ani^ 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  know  that  the  increased  pay  bill  wl 
going  to  cost  over  $2,000,000? 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  The  reason  that  I  desired  to  brixifir  ^ 
this  matter  is  because  I  feel,  and  I  am  sure  the  Commander  ha«  f  ^ 
that  the  committee,  in  what  they  recommended,  believed  that*   ^Y^ 
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were  holding  the  service  in  its  present  status.    Unfortunately,  that 
is  not  the  case. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  It  will  reduce  us  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
will  have  difficulty — we  will  have  to  close  more  than  half  of  the  sta- 
tions and  lay  off  many  of  our  ships,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  foi^ 
us  to  maintain  efficiency.     We  can  not  maintain  efficiency. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  As  you  will  recall,  at  a  previous  hear- 
ing the  commodore  stated  that  we  could  not  put  our  vessels  in  com- 
mission because  we  could  not  get  men  to  enlist.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  the  men  have  begun  to  enlist  and  we  entertained  hopes  of 
operating  the  units  that  are  tied  up  at  the  docks.  Only  the  other 
day  we  sent  out  telegrams  throughout  the  service  to  stop  enlistments 
l)ecause  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  continue  in  view  of  the  inade- 
quate appropriation  in  prospect. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  going  to  reduce  your  expenses? 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  Well,  sir,  the  point  is  this,  if  by  doing 
that  we  could  hold  the  service  as  it  is  to-day,  it  would  be  something, 
but  we  can  not  even  do  that  under  the  appropriation  for  pay  and 
allowances  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  1922. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  shall. have  to  discharge  between  now 
and  the  1st  of  July  about  900  men,  whether  they  want  to  leq-ve  or 
not. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  one  of  the  arguments  for 
consolidation  of  the  revenue-cutter  service  and  the  life-saving  service 
was  that  you  would  be  able  to  perform  the  two  activities  carried 
by  two  separate  branches  for  a  great  deal  less  and  with  a  less  num- 
ber of  men.  Now,  while  in  1910  you  had  3,332  enlisted  men,  this 
year  you  have  3,708  enlisted  men,  or  you  had  on  the  1st  of  July, 
which  is  an  actual  increase.  So,  instead  of  receiving  benefits  by  con- 
solidation and  the  wiping  out  of  duplication,  it  actually  takes  more 
men  to  do  the  same  thing? 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  In  1915,  when  the  two  services  were 
amalgamated,  there  ware  3,539  enlisted  men.  To-day  therie  are 
,751.  The  (jrovernment  benefited  by  the  amalgamation.  The  two 
services  are  closely  allied.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  have  rep- 
resented to  Congress  that  it  would  require  less  men.  In  those  days 
we  had  extremely  competent,  capable  men,  but  to  do  the  same  )vork 
on  board  our  ships  to-day  requires  a  greater  number  of  men.  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  could  expect  that  the  amalgamation  would  re- 
iluce  the  number  of  men.  It  might  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
work,  as  it  has  done. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  One  service  had  to  do  entirely  with  shore 
activities,  operated  from  shore  stations,  and  the  other  with  activities 
afloat.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  reduce  the  number  of  men 
and  continue  the  work  on  the  same  scale. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  The  one  thing  that  I  want  to  emphasize 
i-  that  while  the  work  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  number  of  lives  saved, 
ami  the  amount  of  property  assisted  has  grown  immensely,  the  per- 
^>nnel  doing  the  work  and  the  materiel  with  which  it  is  done,  as  I 
^ave  tried  to  show  you,  have  not  grown.  Last  year  we  assisted  prop- 
erty of  a  much  greater  value  than  in  any  previous  year,  because  our 
pefiple  have  been  working  strenuously.     Some  ships  are  urgently  in 

r.«*d  of  repairs ;  and  if  something  is  not  done 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  think  it  was  the  opinion  that  we 
would  have  to  cut  down  somewhere  on  this  force.    I  do  not  believe 
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it  was  upon  the  consideration  that  you  would  have  to  cut  off  26  per 
cent. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  No,  sir.  We  thought  there  was  a 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  committee  on  that  point,  and 
therefore  we  are  very  glaa  of  this  opportunity  to  explain  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  With  some  reduction  in  your  lorce,  how  much 
can  you  reduce  this  estimate  below  the  amount  you  are  asking — 
$1,174,000? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  can  do  with  any- 
thing less,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  will  work  right  up  to  the  1st  of  July 
without  any  reduction  in  your  force  and  with  an  increase  of  180  men 
and  12  warrant  officers? 

Commodore  Eeynolds.  Those  men  are  for  the  two  new  ships 
which  are  soon  to  be  launched. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  to  be  used? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  One  is  coming  to  the  east  coast  and  the 
other  will  remain  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  will  they  be  launched? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  have  had  information  from  the  build- 
ers that  they  expect  to  launch  them  in  February. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  after  that  will  you  put  them  in  opera^ 
tion — right  away? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir.  They  have  to  be  equipped.  A 
good  deal  of  work  has  to  be  done  after  that.  We  are  expecting  to 
man  them  by  the  1st  of  April.  We  have  allowed  for  three  months' 
service  for  those  men. 

The  Chairman.  Will  they  not  take  the  place  of  other  ships  that 
you  will  discontinue? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  force  has  been  growing  right  along,  although 
you  have  not  quite  as  many  as  you  had  during  the  war. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  have  practically  the  same  number  of 
men  we  had  prior  to  the  war. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  In  connection  with  the  matter,  I 
wonder  if  it  will  assist  the  committee  if  I  make  this  statement,  that 
in  this  item  of  pay  and  allowances  there  are  what  you  might  call  fixed 
charges.  These  are  the  pay  of  the  number  of  commissioned  officers 
authorized  by  law,  the  retired  list,  and  the  warrant  officers.  These 
may  be  considered  fixed,  because  we  c^n  not  conceive  that  Congress 
would  discharge  commissioned  officers  and  warrant  officers  who  are 
giving  their  whole  lives  to  the  service.  After  meeting  these  fixed 
charges,  the  rest  is  available  for  the  enlisted  men,  and  the  enlisted 
men  on  an  average  cost  us  about  $1,004  per  annum.  Therefore,  when 
you  cut  off  any  money,  as  we  earnestly  hope  you  will  not  do,  if  you 
will  devide  that  amount  of  money  by  $1,004,  you  will  see  how  many 
enlisted  men  you  are  depriving  us  of. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  they  cost? 

Lieut.   Commander  Btllard.  Yes,  sir;   in   pay   and   allowances. 
That  does  not  include  the  ration. 

Commodore   Reynolds.  Each   enlisted   man  gets  approximately 
$1,004.    We  obtain  that  figure  by  averaging  the  pay  of  the  number 
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of  men  in  the  different  ratings.    Taking  off  seven  men  would  close 
one  shore  station,  because  we  would  have  to  keep  two  men  there  to 
look  after  the  Government  property,  or  one  warrant  officer  and  an  , 
enlisted  man. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  get  along  without  putting  on  these  new 
ships  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  could  you  not?  You  have  been  get- 
ting along  so  far. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Those  ships  would  be  some  expense  to  us 
even  if  we  did  not  put  them  in  commission.  We  would  have  to  have 
men  on  board  to  keep  them  up. .  We  would  have  to  find  some  place 
to  tie  them  up,  and  that  would  involve  some  expense.  We  need  them 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  205  officers  you  have  now  are 
engaged  on  shore  duty  and  how  many  on  vessels  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  I  might  say  that  as  we  have  had  to  lay 
up  some  vessels  there  are  more  than  the  ordinary  number  of  officers 
on  shore  duty  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  normally,  and  not  confining  my  question 
to  the  present  time.    Take  it  at  July  1  or  at  some  other  time. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  I  will  give  you  the  number  that  we  carried  in  our  1922 
estimates ;  There  were  75  commissioned  officers  plus  13  district  super- 
intendents, who  are  not  seagoing  officers  and  ..always  are  on  shore 
duty,  making  a  total  of  88.    The  2  constructors,  who  are  included  in 
this  number,  are  always  on  shore  duty  also. 
The  Chairman.  Doing  shore  duty  ? 
Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  are  at  sea? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  difference  between  that  number  and  247  or  159, 
I  do  not  have  the  actual  number  at  the  present  time ;  this  is  the  nuih- 
ber  that  was  carried  in  our  1922  estimates. 
The  Chairman.  How  about  warrant  officers  ? 
Mr.  MiNOT.  The  estimate  for  1922  provides  for  518  warrant  officers, 
of  which  54  are  on  shore  duty,  in  addition  to  280  men  assigned  to 
stations. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Each  station  on  shore  at  the  present  time 
is  in  charge  of  a  warrant  officer. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  stations  have  you  ? 
Commodore  Reynolds.  There  are  273  of  them.    There  will  be  a 
certain  reduction  from  that  number  of  warrant  officers,  because  a 
few  of  the  stations  are  in  charge  of  chief  petty  officers. 
The  Chairman.  273  plus  54  would  be  the  exact  number? 
Commodore  Reynolds.  Approximately. 
The  Chairman.  Or  337. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  334  is  the  exact  number  carried  in  the  esti- 
mate. That  is  apparently  an  abnormal  number  on  duty  on  shore,  but 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  boatswains  (L),  for  instance,  who  are 
warrant  officers,  are  in  charge  of  shore  stations — they  do  not  serve 
aboard  ships. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  enlisted  men,  or  how  are  thej^ 
distributed? 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  We  have  men  to  man  our  cruising 
•hips  and  also  to  man  our  life-saving  stations.  Probably  about  one- 
lialf  are  required  for  the  stations. 

2965^—21 ^12 
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The  Chairman.  For  fuel  and  water  for  vessels,  stations,  and 

houses  of  refuge  you  are  asking  $378,000 

.  Lieut.  Commander  Billard  (interposing).  May  I  interrupt  to 
call  attention  to  the  decision  of  the  comptroller  necessitating  an 
expenditure  of 

Mr.  MiNOT  (interposing).  An  expenditure  of  $148,000  for  retired 
warrant  oflScers  and  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  decision  rendered? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  On  September  8,  1920,  and  on  November  26,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  first  one  and  explain  what  that  ap- 
plies to. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  In  brief,  his  decision  of  September  8,  1920,  was  as 
follows : 

On  and  subsequent  to  May  .18,  1920,  the  Navy  rates  of  pay  appUcable  to 
officers  and  enlisted  nren  of  the  Navy  on  the  retired  list  are  applicable  to* 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  CJoast  Guard  retired  either  prior  or  subsequent 
to  that  date.  Section  8  of  the  act  of  May  18,  1920  (41  Stats.,  W8>,  havli^ 
assimilated  tlie  pay  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  that  of  the  Navy,  both  active  and 
retired. 

Would  you  like  to  take  up  the  other  decision? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  That  is  the  decision  of  November  26,  1920,  and  it 
refers  particularly  to  enlisted  men.    The  statement  is  as  follows : 

An  enlisted  man  of  the  Coast  Guard,  retired  prior  to  May  18,  1920,  ftnd  not 
subsequently  recalled  to  active  duty,  is  entitled  to  75  per  cent  of  the  pay  or 
the  Coast  Guard  rank  under  which  retired,  or  the  assimilated  Navy  rank^ 
exclusive  of  the  Increases  granted  by  act  of  May  18,  1920  (41  Stat,  601), 
whichever  may  be  to  his  advantage;  but  unless  he  has  had  30  years*  service^ 
is  not  entitled  to  the  aUowances  for  rations,  clothing,  and  quarters  granted  to 
retired  men  of  the  Navy  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1907  (34  Stat.,  1217). 

An  enlisted  man  of  the  Coast  Guard,  retired  after  May  18,  1920,  is  only 
entitled  to  retired  pay  of  75  per  cent  of  the  pay  of  the  assimilated  Navy  rank: 
held  by  him,  exclusive  of  increases  granted  by  act  of  May  18,  1920  (41  Stat« 
601),  notwithstanding  that  he  has  been  actually  receiving  a  higher  rate  of  pa^ 
saved  to  him  by  section  14  of  the  act  of  May  18,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  first  one  mean  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  It  means,  briefly,  this:  That  warrant  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  retired  are  entitled  to  the  same  pay  as  retired  warrant 
officers  of  the  Navy  of  corresponding  length  of  service  as  authorizsed 
in  the  act  of  May  18, 1920.  Accordingly,  the  pay  of  retired  warrant, 
officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  was  increased  in  each  case  from  ap- 
proximately $78.75  per  month  to  $140.62  per  month.  The  pay  of  the- 
warrant  officer  in  tne  Navy  is  very  much  greater  than  it  was  for 
warrant  officers  in  the  Coast  Guard.  In  fact,  it  was  more  than 
double. 

The  Chaibman.  Then,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  18,. 
1920,  as  I  understand  it,  you  did  not  increase  the  pay  of  wari'a.nt 
officers  in  the  same  proportion  as  warrant  officers  in  the  Navy  ^vere 
increased  until  you  got  this  decision  as  to  the  retired  warrant  officers  \ 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  increased  the  pay  of  the  men  on  the  active   list 
but  did  not  increase  the  retired  list  until  we  received  the  decision. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  Under  the  act  of  May  18, 1920,  it  was 
obvious  that  warrant  officers  in  the  Coast  Guard  on  the  active  list 
get  the  same  pay  as  warrant  officers  in  the  Navy,  but  we  did  not  kxioTv 
that  the  retired  warrant  officers  in  the  Coast  Guard  were  cov^i-e<i 
by  that  provision,  whether  they  were  placed  in  the  same  status  jjjs 
retired  warrant  officers  in  the  Navy. 
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The  CHAiKJkf  AN.  This  brings  them  up  to  the  Navy  status  ? 

Lieut.  Commander  BucLard.  Yes,  sir ;  it  brings  them  up  to  officers 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  The  decision  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the 
largest  amount  that  the  officer  would  be  entitled  to  is  the  amount 
that  he  should  receive  under  that  act? 

Lieut.  Commander  Bili,ard.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  saving  clause  in 
the  act  that  provides  that  no  one's  pay  shall  be  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  under  that  provision,  because  they  are 
actually  increased. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other  decision? 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  Possibly  I  can  explain  that.  A  man 
in  the  Coast  Guard  may  be  retired  after  30  years'^  service,  and  a  man 
in  the  Navy  may  be  retired  after  30  years'  service,  but  the  man 
retiring  in  the  Navy  has  a  certain  small  allowance  to  take  the  place 
of  the  rations,  clotning,  and  quarters  that  he  would  have  gotten  if 
he  had  not  retired.  Under  this  general  legislation,  making  the  pay 
just  the  same  as  that  of  the  Navy,  the  Comptroller  holds  that  these 
small  gratuities  accrue. 

The  Chairman.  Accrue  to  the  man  in  your  service? 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  the  same  as  they  would  accrue  to  a  man  in 
the  naval  service? 

Lieut  Commander  Billard.  Yes,  sir. 

Commodore  Betnolds.  It  amounts  to  about  $15  per  month  addi- 
tional for  each  enlisted  man. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  warrant  officers  have  you  now  on  the 
retired  list  and  how  many  enlisted  men  have  you  on  the  retired  list? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  number  at  present  is  508,  all  told,  of  retired  war- 
rant officers  and  enlisted  men.  If  you  want  that  stated  separately, 
I  will  have  to  supplv  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  table  show- 
ing the  number  of  men  and  the  increase  in  each  of  these  positions. 

olv,  MiNOT.  I  can  tell  you  the  amount  of  increase. 

Th^  Chairman.  Put  it  all  in  one  table. 

Mr.  MiNOT.,  I  will  do  so. 

rucreiise  for  148  retired  warrant  officers $108,000 

Increaf^  for  222  retired  enUsted  men* ^,000 

Total  increase 148, 000 

FUEL  AND  WATER  FOR  VESSELS,  STATIONS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  fuel  and  water  for  vessels,  stations,  and  houses 
of  refuge,  you  are  asking  $373,000.  What  was  your  expenditure  for 
tJ)e  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year? 

Mn  MiNOT.  $526,530.39. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  come  that  your  expenditures  are  so 
xnuch  more  this  year  than  last  year  for  the  same  purpose  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  increased  price  of  coal  is  largely  responsible  for  it. 

Th€  Chairman.  Coal  is  going  down  now,  is  it  not? 

*  ISS  retired  enlisted  men  not  entitled  to  Increase. 
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Mr.  MiNOT.  Slightly.  We  have  not  begtm  to  feel  the  effect  of  it, 
but  we  see  by  the  papers  that  it  is  falling  rapidly  in  some  places. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  did  you  buy  and  at  what  prices? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  I  can  not  give  the  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  for  coal  is  involved  in  that  $526,630.39? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  That  represents  the  total  amount  6i  fuel  consumed  by 
the  service,  including  gasoline,  wood,  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal, 
and  fuel  oil. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  all  amount  to? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  $626,530.39  is  what  we  have  expended. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  water,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  some  water  in  that,  but  not  very 
much.  I  only  have  the  figures  for  the  first  three  months  under  the 
different  subheads. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  had  $490,000,  and  you  got  along 
with  that.  This  year  you  have  an  appropriation  of  $575,000,  and 
you  have  spent  all  of  it  except  $50,0(X)  m  the  first  six  months. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  is  simply  because  of  the  exorbitant 
prices  we  have  had  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  same  quantity  been  purchased,  or  has 
there  been  an  increase  in  the  price? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  There  has  been  a  small  increase  in  the  quantity.  Some 
units  that  were  taken  over  consumed  some  coal  and  gasoline,  but  that 
would  not  account  for  this  great  difference. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  I  might  say  that  some  of  our  regular  units 
were  laid  up  for  a  time  and  were  not  consuming  fuel,  so  1  doubt  if 
there  would  be  any  appreciable  difference  on  that  account. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  that  the  price  of  coal  had  gone 
up  that  much  over  last  year. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  have  had  to  pay  some  exorbitant  prices 
for  coal.  We  have  had  to  pay  much  more  than  before,  and  some- 
times three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  When  we  prepared  the  estimates  for  1922  we  asked 
for  $1,000,000  for  this  purpose  we  based  that  on  the  cost  for  1920  of 
$568,353,  and  we  added  to  it  the  amount  required  for  additional 
vessels  or  for  new  vessels.  The  estimates  that  we  submitted  at  that 
time  were  entirely  too  low.  They  were  based  on  the  prior  year. 
The  estimate  was  prepared  last  August  and  was  based  on  the  cost  for 
the  prior  year.  Now,  our  fuel  prices  have  been  enormous  in  propor- 
tion to  what  we  formerly  paid. 

^  The  Chairman.  Yesterday  I  saw  in  the  paper  the  statement  thatj 
this  coal  investigation  has  saved  $10,000,000  to  the  Government  \xi 
the  price  of  coal  alone.  Now,  so  far  as  your  service  is  concerned,  it^ 
has  not  saved  an3i;hing  at- all. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Not  as  yet.  We  have  been  unable  at  timef 
to  make  contracts.  We  could  not  get  bids,  and  we  had  to  buy  a^ 
the  mine.  We  did  that  a  few  months  ago  and  had  it  shipped  dowi 
to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  your  ships  are  coal  burners? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  them  are.  We  have 
few  oil  burners ;  the  new  ships  building  are  oil  burners. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  this  estimate  some  time  ago? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  YeSj  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Has  anything  occurred  since  then  that  would  per-  ^ 
mit  you  to  reduce  it  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir.  In  estimating  we  must  use  cur- 
rent prices;  if  they  fall,  we  save;  if  they  rise,  we  must  ask  for  addi- 
tional money. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Of  course,  if  the  price  of  fuel  should  drop  materially 
in  the  next  few  months  this  could  be  reduced.  Our  expenditure  is 
at  the  rate  of  about  $70,000  per  month,  and  that  would  be  $420,000 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we*Qre  com- 
pelled to  purchase  the  major  'portion  of  the  fuel  for  our  stations 
(hiring  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  We  usually  enter  into  con- 
tiacts  in  July,  or  a  majority  of  them  are  made  in  July,  although 
some  are  made  in  August,  because  the  coal  must  be  delivered  at  our 
stations  on  the  coast.  This  year  we  were  unable  to  obtain  contracts 
for  that  fuel,  and  the  result  was  that  we  had  to  buy  it  in  open  mar- 
ket and  have  it  delivered  at  our  stations.  It  was  imperative  that  the 
purchase  be  not  delayed,  because  it  could^hot  be  delivered  at  the  out- 
lying points  after  ice  had  farmed  and  weather  conditions  were  bad. 
Our  expenditures  for  the  first  two  months  of  this  fiscal  yere  were 
$2t>4,498,  but  principally  to  cover  the  delivery  of  coal  to  stations. 
For  the  month  of  September  we  spent  $85,952,  and  that  also  included 
the  purchase  of  some  coal  for  stations. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  buying  largely  as  you  need  the 
coal? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  had  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Your  expenditure  of  $526,000  would  indicate  that 
you  have  bought  pretty  well  into  the  year. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  For  the  stations  we  try  to  lay  in  enough 
in  the  late  summer  or  early  in  the  fall  to  tide  them  over  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  For  which  of  the  services  do  you  use  the  greater 
amount  of  fuel,  for  the  stations  or  for  the  ships? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  For  the  ships.     We  are  at  a  point  where 
we  will  very  soon  be  unable  to  operate.    We  have  taken  steps  to  re- 
iki ce  the  consumption  of  fuel  to  the  utmost  consistent  with  the  abso- 
lute necessity  as  in  cases  of  calls  for  assistance  to  save  life  and 
property.     We  took  the  initial  steps  in  the  fall,  and  then,  finding  that 
tlie  appropriations  were  becoming  exhausted  very  rapidly,  we  took 
additional  steps  last  week  by  notifying  all  of  our  ships  an^  all  of  the 
shore  stations  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  consumption  of  fuel. 
Dur  ships  now  do  go  out  unless  they  are  called  on  some  errand  of 
mercy.    The  smaller  craft  using  gasoline  are  to  be  used  only  in  cases 
of  wrecks  or  other  emergencies. 

At  all  other  times  they  have  to  use  their  pulling  boats.  In  fact, 
I  have  taken  every  means  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  fuel  to  the 
lowest  limit  consistent  with  the  duties  to  be  performed,  and  even 
with  that  we  do  not  operate  as  we  formerly  did  by  making  cruises 
f>ver  our  districts  periodically,  but  the  ships  are  lying  idle  waiting 
for  information  that  will  requite  them  to  go  out.  They  receive  the 
infomxation  by  radio  and  are  ready  to  respond. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  are  you  figuring  coal  now  for  the 
j.pst  af  the  year? 

]|f r.  3fiN0T.  We  are  figuring  that  the  price  would  be  approxi- 
mately t^®  same  as  we  paid  during  the  months  of  October  and 
Xovemb®^* 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  when  the  prices  were  at  the  peak. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  I  would  not  say  that  they  were  at  the  peak,  but  very 
near  it.  There  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  some  cases.  Our 
comparative  prices  here  for  several  years  show  a  very  abnormal  in- 
crease. I  can  give  you  the  figures  if  you  care  to  have  them.  For 
instance,  in  1915,  at  Portland,  Me.,  we  paid  $5.40  per  ton  for  coal 
under  contract.  That  was  steaming  coal.  In  this  present  year  we 
paid  $12  per  ton  for  the  same  coal.  At  Boston  we  paid  $4.32  for  coal 
m.  1915,  and  in  1921  we  paid  $18  per  ton.  Now.  all  along  the  line  we 
find  corresponding  increases.  Even  'down  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  where 
we  paid  $3.50  per  ton  in  1915,  we  have  paid  $18  per  ton  this  year. 
Key  West  shows  about  the  same  increase,  or"  from  $4.72  in  1915  to  $19 
this  year. 

Another  thing  that  has  compelled  us  to  pay  these  high  prices  is 
because  that  in  lormer  years,  and  especially  during  the  war,  we  got 
our  coal  from  the  Navy  at  a  very  low  price.  In  some  cases  we  got  it 
as  low  as  ^3.55  per  ton ;  that  is  to  say,  they  gave  it  to  us  at  the  same 
price  it  cost  them.  Now,  the  Navy  has  been  unable  to  supply  us  with 
our  fuel  oil  and  coal,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  to  go  any  buy 
wherever  we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  would  seem  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  it  as 
cheap  as  the  Navy. 

Commodore  Retnoldb.  No,  sir ;  the  Navy  buys  in  very  large  quan- 
tities, but  we  have  no  storage  space  for  our  coal.  When  we  make  a 
contract,  every  time  a  ship  wants  coal  the  contractor  supplies  it,  but 
the  ship  has  to  go  to  the  contractor's  wharf  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  to  get  it  from  the  navy  yards? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  when  we  got  coal  from 
the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  they  will  not  sell  it  to  you? 

Commodore  Reynoij>s.  No,  sir;  they  will  not  sell  us  coal,  fuel  oil, 
gasoline,  or  lubricating  oil  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  league  with  the  interests  that  are 
boosting  those  prices  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  They  say  they  can  not  spare  it  to  us — that 
they  need  it  for  the  fleets. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  attitude 
of  the  Navy  with  regard  to  fuel,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Alaska 
fuel,  unless  they  are  in  league  with  the  intereste  that  have   been 
boosting  fuel  prices.    Yet  I  hate  to  think  about  such  a  thing  as  that, 
because  I  know  that  99  per  cent  of  men  are  actuated  in  what  they  do 
bv  none  but  the  highest  motives.    I  do  not  understand  these  things. 
Everybody  is  trying  to  economize.    You  and  I  in  our  private  ex- 
penditures or  personal  expenditures  are  trying  to  economize,   and 
people  engaged  in  public  business  are  trying  to  economize.    Yet  we 
find  that  the  Navy,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  Government  that  has  tre- 
mendous appropriations  made  to  it,  is  refusing  to  cooperate   -with 
small  branches  of  the  service  in  order  to  break  down  tnis  gigantic 
price  combine  that  seems  to  have  the  entire  public  by  the  throat.     I 
must  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Commodore  Eeynolds.  I  am  sure  I  do  not,  sir.  We  had  to  pay 
as  high  as  $60  a  ton  for  coal  up  at  Nome  or  at  St.  Michaels  this 
year,  but  the  Navy  did  not  have  any  coal  at  either  place. 
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The  Chaibman.  And  while  the  Navy  had  $1,000,000  available 
there  for  developing  that  coal  they  would  not  put  in  a  cleaning  plant 
until  we  went  out  of  the  way  to  put  in  last  year's  sundry  civH  bill  a 
provision  directing  them  to  furnish  a  cleaning  plant  to  take  the 
stone  out  of  the  coal,  something  thev  ought  to  have  done  two  or  three 
years  ago.  That  is  simply  one  of  the  things  we  could  not  under- 
stand— why  that  sort  of  condition  should  be  allowed  to  continue.  We 
have  a  vast  store  of  coal  there,  and  it  is  of  good  quality,  according 
to  all  reports,  except  it  needs  to  be  cleaned,  and  yet  we  could  not 
get  any  action  taken  that  would  bring  about  such  cleaning. 

You  are  spending  $70,000  a  month  for  coal  ? 

Mr.  MiKOT.  That  is  what  we  are  estimating  for  the  ensuing  six 
months. 

The  Chaibman.  For  coal  alone? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  For  fuel  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  About  one-half  is  for  coal  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  More  than  one-half. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  I  will  give  you  the  expenditures  under  the  different 
subdivisions  for  the  first  three  months:  Coal,  $181,224;  for  fuel  oil, 
$105,891;  for  gasoline,  $31,254;  for  wood,  $27,624;  and  for  water, 
$4,456. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  over  half  is  for  coal  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  about  the  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  If  present  prices  prevail,  and  figuring  on  your 
present  rate  of  consumption,  you  still  think  you  will  need  the  $373,000  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir ;  the  amount  we  have  named  in  the  estimate. 

lOR  CABRTIKO  OUT  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  8  OF  THE  ACTS  APPROVED  MARCH 

26,  1908,  AND  JUNE  4,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  acts  approved  March  26, 
1908,  and  June  4,  1920,  $80,000. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  formerly  asked  regularly  every  year  for  certain 
appropriations  under  the  act  of  March  26,  1908;  or  rather,  it  was 
formerly  referred  to  as  the  act  of  May  4,  1882,  amended  by  the  act  of 
March  26,  1908,  which  provided  certain  benefits  to  the  old  Life-Sav- 
ing Service  employees  before  the  combination  of  the  two  services, 
and  those  benefits  accrued  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

In  1916  we  spent  $11,240;  in  1917,  $15,883;  in  1918,  $19,672;  and 
then  on  account  of  the  war  and  the  passage  of  the  war-risk  act,  it 
commenced  to  slack  up.  The  benefits  were  paid  under  the  war-risk 
act  so  that  in  1919  we  expended  only  $9,105,  and  in  1920  only  $273. 
There  was  no  appropriation  made  for  1921.  We  did  not  ask  any  be- 
cause we  did  not  contemplate  we  would  ever  pay  any  more  out  under 
that  act,  but  the  comptroller  rendered  a  decision  on  September  21, 
1920,  to  the  effect  that  while  the  law  specified  that  these  benefits  were 
to  accrue  to  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  they  applied  to  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  only  when  death  occurred  in  active  service  under  the 
XayjiT  Department. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  The  law  limited  it  to  service  while 
under  the  War  or  Navy  Departments  ? 
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Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes ;  the  Coast  Guard  was  not  specifically 
mentioned. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  The  Coast  Guard  was  covered  only 
while  under  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  benefits  ceased  after  we  were  transferred  back  to 
the  Treasury  Department.  Then  the  comptroller  held  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  old  act  would  still  accrue,  and  we  paid  $273  in  1920,  which 
was  charged  to  the  contingent  fund,  having  no  specific  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  paid  it  since  then  ? 

Mr.  MiNw.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  paying  a  few  claims,  but  not 
many,  and  charging  it  to  the  contingent  fund,  but  we  feel  this  should 
be  specifically  appropriated  for  as  it  used  to  be  in  former  years.  The 
comptroller  also  rendered  another  decision  on  December  16,  1920, 
in  which  he  stated  that  on  and  after  June  4,  1920,  the  provisions  of 
the  naval  act  which  rives  six  months'  death  benefit  to  the  Na>T 
should  apply  to  the  Coast  (iuard  instead  of  the  two  years'  benefit 
paid  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  26,  1908,  so  that  all 
claims  arising  on  and  after  June  4,  1920,  will  be  paid  on  the  basis 
of  six  months'  pay  instead  of  two  years'  pay. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  these  claims? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Due  to  death  in  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  both  in  the  Armv  and  the 
Navy  a  fixed  amount  is  provided  by  law  to  go  to  the  beneficiary. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  Six  months'  pay. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time  you  are  paying  the  same  rate 
the  Navy  pays  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  pay  that  out  of  the  contingent  fund? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir ;  the  amount  has  not  been  great. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  does  it  amount  to  a  year? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  estimate  we  will  require  $30,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  paid  thus  far  this  year? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  have  paid,  I  think,  about  $1,200  to  the  widow  of 
one  commissioned  officer,  but  we  have  other  claims  pending. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  aggregate? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  claims  pending  aggregate  $22,680,  and  we  are 
allowing  $7,320  for  possible  contingencies  that  may  yet  arise. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  the  money  in  the  contingent  fund? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  No,  sir;  we  are  asking  for  more  money  for  the  con- 
tingent fund  in  tnis  deficiency.  We  have  paid  out  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

The  Chairman,  What  did  you  pay  out  last  year? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Last  year  we  paid  out  $273. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  are  paying  this  now  on  account  of  the  comp- 
troller's decision? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman,  Every  time  the  comptroller  renders  a  decision  re- 
cently it  seems  to  cost  us  money. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  Sometimes  it  works  the  other  way. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  cases  where  it  worked  the,  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  found  them  yet.  Perhaps  if  we  au- 
thorized you  to  use  some  of  the  fimds  which  are  tied  up  on  account  of 
the  comptroller's  decisions  you  would  not  need  the  money  you  are 
asking  for. 
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Lieut.  Commander  BiUiAiu).  No,  sir;  what  I  meant  was  that  not 
every  decision  of  the  comptroller  is  favorable  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  stated  that  the  total  claims  aggregate  about 
$22,000. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  $22,680. 

The  Chairman.  Not  for  this  year? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  could  you  get  along  with  $30,000  for 
the  entire  year? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  We  are  allowing  $7,320  for  possible  .claims  that  may 
come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  death  rate  been  unusual  this  year? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  amounts  to  $22,000  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  why  should  they  not  amount  to  $22,000  for  the  remaining  six 
months  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  These  are  deaths  that  have  occurred  since  July  1, 1920, 
payable  out  of  this  year's  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  ]ust  a  little  over  half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  I  could  not  say,  of  course,  that  all  of  this  will  be  paid, 
because  some  of  these  claims  may  not  t)e  approved,  but  I  think  we 
should  have  a  separate  appropriation  for  it,  and  that  it  should  be  in 
approximately  this  amount. 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES  OR  MILEAGE. 

The  Chairman.  For  actual  traveling  expenses  or  mileage,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  etc.,  you  are  asking  a 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $25,000.  You  have  an  appropriation  of 
$175,000  for  the  current  year  which  is  $45,000  more  than  you  had  in 
1916. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Transportation  rates  have  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  act  of  May  18  last,  provides  for  transporting  the 
de|>endents  of  officers  and  warrant  officers  .and  certain  of  the  petty 
officers  which  are  items  that  were  never  taken  up  before. 

The  Chairman.  Transport  them  where? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  If  an  officer  is  transferred  from  one  station 
to  another  as  a  permanent  assignment,  he  is  allowed  mileage  himself, 
and  his  dependents  get  transportation;  the  baggage  and  household 
effects,  to  a  certain  amount  of  the  ofiicer  and  his  dependents  are 
transpK>rted  by  the  Government  also. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Then  that  must  account  for  this  great  increase 
because  the  increase  in  rates  would  not  account  for  it.  In  1916  you 
had  $36^00  and  now  you  have  an  appropriation  of  $175,000. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  It  also  extends  those  benefits  to  the  warrant 
officers  and  to  certain  of  the  petty  officers. 

Lieut.  Commander  Btllard.  There  is  another  very  important  ele- 
ment there.  Since  1916  legislation  has  been  enacted  which  makes 
mandatory  the  payment  of  5  cents  a  mile  to  honorably  discharged 
men,  and  that  accounts  for  a  large  portion  of  it. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes;  that  ise  another  item  I  intended  to 
hrin^  in  later  on.  That  is  an  item  which  we  never  had  before ;  and 
:ilso  it  bias  been  necessary  to  make  enlistments  in  different  parts  of 
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the  country  and  tranfiport  the  people  to  the  places  where  we  desired 
to  utilize  their  services. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  this  5  cents  a  mile  granted  to 
honorably  discharged  men  amount  to  a  year? 

Commodore  Betnolds.  That  depends  so  much  upon  circum- 
stances  

The  Chairman.  Well,  approximately;  does  it  not  run  about  the 
d^amet 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  it  is  difficult  of  approximation, 
but  we  can  give  you  some  idea  of  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  5  cents  a  mile  from  his  post  of  duty  to  the 
place  where  he  enlisted? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Or  to  his  home.  He  has  the  privilege  of 
saying  whether  he  will  return  to  the  place  where  he  was  enlisted  or 
whether  he  will  go  back  to  his  home. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  much  it  is  running  per 
month  now? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  could  get  up  a  statement  as  to  what  we 
have  paid,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  will  insert  that  in  the  hearings.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  records  for  the  figures. 

Mileage  paid  to  enlisted  men  upon  discharge ._  $63, 604. 39 

Travel  in  connection  with  communication  service 44, 392. 24 

Travel  chargeable  to  specific  units  of  the  service 71, 746. 58 

Miscellaneous-  travel  not  chargeable  to  units,  which  Includes  travel 

in  connection  with  recruiting 32,531.08 

Total 232,  274. 29 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  law  passed? 

Lieut.  Conunander  Billard.  It  was  a  part  of  the  war-time  legisla- 
tion, acts  of  February  28, 1919,  and  July  11, 1919. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  now  permanent? 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  I  understand  it  is  permanent. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  There  is  one  feature  of  that,  sir,  of  which 
you  might  take  cognizance,  and  that  is  that  any  reduction  in  our 
personnel  which  will  result  from  a  cut  of  our  estimate  for  pay  and 
allowances  will  mean  more  travel,  at  5  cents  per  mile,  to  get  the 
peope  home  that  we  will  have  to  discharge  as  a  result  of  the  cut. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  very  bad  law. 

Lieut.  Commander  Bh^lard.  The  theory  of  paying  5  cents  a  mile  is 
that  if  you  enlist  a  boy  at  San  Francisco  add  put  him  on  a  ship  and 
he  travels  around  to  the  east  coast  and  is  discharged  down  at  Key 
West 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  you  ought  not  to  discharge 
him  down  there.  You  ought  to  take  him  back  to  some  point  near  his 
home.  I  did  not  suppose  that  your  service  went  around  the  world. 
I  thought  you  were  working  along  the  coast. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  Occasionally  we  have  ships  that  go 
from  one  coast  to  the  other. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Last  spring  we  had  to  send  a  good  many 
men  across  the  continent  because  we  could  not  get  men  on  the  west 
«oast  for  our  ships  that  had  to  go  to  Alaskan  waters. 
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The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  the  provision 
regarding  this  5  cents  a  mile  and  such  data  as  you  are  able  to  give  as 
to  what  it  is  costing. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mileage  ;  Enlisted  Men. 

[Circular  Letter  No.  173.] 

Treasury  Department, 
Coast  G^uard  Headquarters, 
^     Waahington,  November  18, 1920. 

1.  Circular  Letter  No.  155  Is  hereby  rescinded. 

2,  Enlisted  men  of  the  Coast  Guard  are  entitled  to  mileage  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  following  acts  of  Congress : 

(a)  The  act  approved  February  28,  1919,  which  provides  in  part  as  follows: 
"That  an  enlisted  man  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Marine  Corps  since  November  11,  1918,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  honorably  dis- 
charged, shall  receive  5  cents  per  mile  from  tlie  place  of  his  discharge  to  his 
actual  bona  fide  home  or  residence,  or  original  nmster  into  the  service,  at  his 
option:  Provided,  That  for  sea  travel  on  discharge,  transportation  and  sub- 
si««tence  only  shall  be  furnished  to  enlisted  men :  Provided,  That  naval  reservists 
duly  enrolled  who  have  been  honorably  released  from  active  service  since 
November  11,  1918,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  honorably  released  from  active 
service,  shall  be  entitled  likewise  to  receive  mileage,  as  aforesaid." 

(5)  The  act  approved  July  11,  1919,  which  provides  In  part  as  foUows: 
"All  enlisted  men  of  the  xXavy  and  Coast  Guard  who  have  served  in  the  war 
with  the  German  Government  and  who  may  hereafter  be  discharged  or  who 
have  been  discharged  from  the  service  since  November  11,  1918,  and  before  the 
expiration  of  their  full  enlistment  shall  receive,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
ti<»ns  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe,  an  honorable  discharge  and 
shall  receive  5  cents  per  mile  from  the  place  of  his  discharge  to  his  actual  bona 
fide  home  or  residence,  or  original  muster  into  the  service  at  his  option: 
Provided,  That  for  sea  travel  on  discharge,  transportation  and  subsistence  only 
shall  be  furnished  to  enlisted  men :  Provided,  That  the  records  of  such  men 
warrant  such  honorable  discharge." 

ic)  The  act  approved  June  4,  1920,  which  provides  in  part  as  follows: 
**  That  in  case  any  enlisted  man  or  enrolled  man  who,  since  the  11th  day  of 
November,  1918,  has  been  or  hereafter  shall  be  discharged  from  any  branch  or 
class  of  the  naval  service  for  the  purpose  of  reenllsting  In  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  or  heretofore  has  extended  or  hereafter  shall  extend  his  enlistment 
therein,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  payment  of  the  $60  bonus  provided  In  section 
144^  of  the  act  entitled  *An  act  to  provide  revenue,  and  for  other  purposes,'  ap- 
pnived  February  24,  1919,  and  to  travel  pay  as  authorized  In  section  3  of  the 
act  entitled  *An  act  permitting  any  peri^on  who  has  served  In  the  United  States 
Arm  J'.  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  In  tlie  present  war  to  retain  his  uniform  and  per- 
sonal equipment  and  to  wear  the  same  under  certain,  conditions,'  approved  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1919:  l^ovided,  That  only  one  bonus  shall  be  paid  to  the  same 
person." 

3,  In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  the  pay  account  of  each  enlisted  man 
who  is  given  an  honorable  discharge  not  granted  for  his  own  convenience,  or 
who  extends  his  enlistment  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  11,  1919  (see 
<f.  O.  41),  shall  be  credited  with  the  sum  of  5  cents  per  mile  from  the  place  of 
<*Lsi-harge,  or  the  place  of  extension  of  enlistment,  to  the  place  of  enlistment  (or 
?•»  his  home  as  shown  In  the  last  enlistment  contract),  except  that  in  cases 
'voiving  sea  travel,  mileage  shall  be  paid  to  tlie  port  of  embarkation  only,  and 
^rjnsp^irtatlon  requests  issued  to  cover  the  actual  transportation  by  sea,  In- 
Wuding  subsistence.  Travel  between  the  United  States  and  Alaska  is  not  sea 
rraveL 

1.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  above  necessitates  two  sundry  credits  to  which 
uii  enlisted  man  is  entitled  upon  discharge,  it  will  he  impracticable  to  effect 
**^tlement  of  his  pay  account  on  the  pay  roll,  which  in  any  event  could  happen 
■rily  if  he  were  discharged,  or  extended  his  enlistment,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
:.ionth.  Therefore,  all  final  settlements  of  pay  accounts,  which  include  clothing 
•Ml  mileage,  must  be  made  on  voucher,  even  though  the  enlisted  man  be  dls- 
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charged,  or  extend  his  eiiH.*;ttnent,  on  the  last  day  of  a  month.  This  does  not 
la  any  way  alter  the  Instructions  contained  in  paragraph  12  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  pay  roll. 

5.  If  claim  be  made  for  mileage  to  a  place  other  than  the  place  of  enlistment 
or  the  home,  as  shown  by  the  last  enlistment  contract  of  the  man,  voucher 
shall  be  submitted  to  headquarters,  accompanied  by  the  discharge,  or  the 
evidence  of  extension  of  enlistment  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July 
n,  1919  (see  G.  O.  41),  and  by  tluee  affidavits  to  substantiate  the  fact  that 
his  home  at  date  of  discharge,  or  of  such  extension  of  enlistment,  is  as  claimed. 
One  affidavit  should  be  made  by  the  claimant  and  the  other  two  by  disinterested 
persons. 

6.  In  effecting  payments,  the  word' "  Mileage  "  shall  be  written  in  the  voucher 
in  lieu  of  one  of  the  items  appearing  under  "  Credits,"  which  is  not  being  used, 
and  opposite  shall  be  noted  the  amount  of  mileage  to  which  the  man  Is  entitled. 
Under  **  Remarks,"  the  following  shall  be  given  in  addition  to  the  character 
and  date  of  discharge,  or  note  of  extension  of  enlistment  and  date  thereof,  as 
the  case  may  be : 

"  Entitled  to  ndleage  from  (place  of  discharge,  or  place  of  extension  of  enlist- 
ment under  the  act  of  July  11,  1919)  to  (place  of  destination),  which  last- 
named  place  Is  the  (home,  place  of  embarkation,  or  place  of  enlistment)  of 
this  man,  (number)  miles." 

7.  In  cases  where  the  mileage  distance  can  not  be  ascertained  from  the  "  Offi- 
cial table  of  distances,"  which  will  hereafter  be  furnshed  by  headquarters, 
commanding  officers  and  district  superintendents  shall  communicate  with  head- 
quarters prior  to  paying"  mileage,  in  order  that  the  mileage  distance  may  be 
ascertained.  Form  No.  2666,  *'  Request  for  mileage  distance,"  shall  be  used 
for  this  purpose ;  Instructions  relative  to  the  number  of  copies  to  be  prepared, 
their  disposition,  etc.,  appear  on  the  reverse  of  the  blank.  The  telegraph  shall 
not  be  used  to  ascertain  distances  except  In  cases  of  emergency,  and  In  such 
cases  letters  of  explanation  shall  be  transmitted  to  headquarters  Immediately. 

8.  Vouchers  for  mileage  accruing  prior  to  July  1,  1920,  shall  be  forwarded 
to  headquarters  for  payment. 

W.  E.  Reynolds,  Commandant. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  be  something  else  that  is  causing  this 
appropriation  to  run  up,  because  in  1^16  you  had  an  appropriation 
oi  $36,500  and  in  1917  an  appropriation  of  $30,000,  with  a  deficiency 
of  $5,000,  and  assuming  $36,000  as  your  basis  in  191i5,  railroad  rates 
have  just  about  doubled  which  would  mean  $72,000  instead  of 
$200,000.  . 

Commodore  Reynolds.  In  1916  we  did  not  enlist  in  the  center  of 
the  country,  for  instance,  and  send  men  to  the  seaboard  to  serve  on 
board  ship.  Now  we  have  had  to  do  that  because  we  could  not  fret 
men  at  the  stations  where  the  ships  were  located.  When  we  could 
get  them  there  we  did  not  have  any  expense  for  transporting  those 
men.  The  enlistments  have  been  very  difficult  to  obtain  and  we  have 
had  to  send  men  from  various  places  not  only  along  the  seaboard 
but  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard.  And  then,  too,  we  have  bad 
to  pay  honorably  discharged  men  5  cents  per  mile  from  the  place  of 
discharge  to  their  homes.  There  have  been  other  charges,  as  pre-' 
viously  mentioned. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  There  is  one  thing  about  the  Coast 
Gruard,  our  enlistment  period  is  for  one  year  which  results  in  a  lar^e 
personnel  turnover,  particularly  of  late,  when  we  have  been  getting 
rid  of  "  period  of  the  war  men."  With  that  personijiel  turnover  it 
involves  the  enlistment  of  the  man,  getting  him  to  the  unit  and  pet- 
ting him  home  again.  I  think  that  largely  accounts  for  the  increase 
over  1916. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  change  seems  to  have  come  in  1920  when 
we  had  to  grant  you  $130,000  as  a  deficiency  when  you  had  an  appro- 

Eriation  of  $62,000,  making  a  total  of  $192,000.    There  must  have 
Ben  in  that  year  some  tremendous  change. 
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Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  The  5  cents  per  mile  provision  was 
passed  on  February  28, 1919. 

The  Chairman.  That  must  be  then  where  most  of  your  money 
goes. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  There  is  another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  olden 
times  we  did  not  have  the  coastal  telephone  lines  to  keep  up  that  we 
have  now.  You  know  we  have  quite  an  extended  coastal  communi- 
cation ^stem  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  travel  in  connection  with 
that.  Just  about  the  time  of  the  war,  there  was  something  like 
$1,000,000  or  more  appropriated  to  extend  those  lines  on  accoimt  of 
the  war  and  that  carried  along  with  it  a  great  deal  of  travel  in  con- 
nection with  its  upkeep.  The  total  amount  we  estimate  as  required 
for  the  year  is  less  than  the  expenditure,  you  will  note,  for  last  year. 
The  cost  for  last  year  was  $212,274  and  we  are  estimating  the  actual 
requirements  this  year  to  be  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  had  a  direct  appropriation,  first,  of 
1^62,000  and  then  $130,000,  which  makes  a  total  of  $192,000. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  But  the  Navy  supplied  some  of  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  expenditures  this  year  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT-  For  Ihe  first  six  months  we  have  expended  $99,805.80, 
leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $75,194.20. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  will  need  approximately  the  same 
amount  for  the  next  six  months,  and  possibly  more,  if  our  crew  is 
materially  reduced  and  we  have  to  get  those  men  home. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chaibman.  For  contingent  expenses,  you  are  asking  $30,000. 
You  had  an  appropriation  of  $105,000  for  the  current  year.  What  is 
the  condition  of  your  balances? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  expenditure  for  the  first  six  months  was  $64,830, 
leavnng  an  unexpended  balance  of  $40,170.  We  estimate  approxi- 
mately $65,000  will  be  reauired  for  the  remaining  six  months. 

The  Chaikman.  For  wnat  is  this  money  expended? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  This  is  chargeable  to  a  number  of  items,  the  law  stat- 
inpr,  "  and  all  other  necessary  expenses  which  are  not  included  under 
any  other  heading."  It  is  principally  made  up  of  communication 
service  (telephone  and  telegraph  bills),  repairs  to  our  station  boats 
and  engines,  and  the  transportation  of  things,  which  includes  all 
freight,  expressage,  drayage,  anything  of  that  character. 

Tne  Chairman.  This  would  mean  that  you  had  increased  your 
cost  considerably  more  than  100  per  cent  over  1916  and  1917  ? 

Mr-  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  quite  a  large  increase  due 
principally  to  the  increases  in  the  communication  service  and  in- 
creases in  freight.  We  have  extended  lines  to  look  after  and  there 
are  some  tolls  that  go  along  with  that.  We  have  a  special  appropri- 
ation for  the  upkeep  of  the  lines,  but  the  toll  charges  are  charged  un- 
der this  head. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  along  last  year  when  you  had 
$105,000? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  deficiency  act  of  June  5,  1920,  authorized  the 
transfer  of  $26,000  from  other  subheads  of  the  appropriation  which 
is  in  addition  to  the  amount  appropriated,  and  the  Navy  supplied 
some  of  it. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  Navy  supplied  $11,663.60.  Our  total  expenditures 
last  year  were  $140j950. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Navy  supplying  anything  this  year  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  They  supplied  an  amount  to  cover  expenditures  in 
excess  of  allotments  up  to  the  time  that  the  Coast  Guard  was  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Commodore  Ketnolds.  August  28,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  very  long,  less  than  two  months? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  They  supplied  us  with  the  difference  between  our  ex- 
penditures and  the  appropriation.  We  estimate  the  actual  require- 
ments for  the  whole  year  at  $130,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  expenditure  during  the  first  six  months 
greater  per  month  than  it  is  during  the  winter  months? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  It  runs  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  supplies;  do  you  purchase  out  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  six  months  more  than  the  supplies  for  the 
six  months? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  supplies  do  not  come  into  this;  we  have  a  sepa* 
rate  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  The  contingent  expense  item  is  not  used  for  any- 
thing but  this  communication  service  and  freight,  storage,  etc.? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir.  Anything^  not  properly  chargeable  to  any 
other  head.  Communication  service,  furnishing  of  heat,  light,  and 
power,  stationery  und  transportation  of  things  are  the  main  iteois. 

REPAIRS  TO  COAST  GUARD  CXTTTERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  to  coast  guard  cutters  you  are  asking: 
$425,000  for  the  remainder  of  this  year.  You  have  an  appropriatiotL 
of  $350,000.    How  much  of  that  dia  you  expend  the  first  six  months  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  expended  from  July  to  December^ 
$254,304.  That  is  as  closely  as  we  could  figure.  The  balance  avail-^ 
able  from  January  to  June  is  $105,696.  As  stated  in  the  estimate  for 
the  deficiency,  there  was  some  necessary  expense  in  overhauling  and 
repairing  the  Manning^  Gresham^  and  other  cutters,  preparatory  for 
winter  crisinff.  It  was  estimated  that  $277,000  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated would  have  been  expended  by  the  end  of  the  six  months,  but 
w  did  not  expend  quite  that  much.  We  estimated  then  to  have  a  bal- 
ance of  $83,000  for  the  last  half  of  the  year,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact^ 
we  find  now  that  we  have  approximately  $105,()00.  That  is  for  the 
general  upkeep  and  incidental  repairs  of  the  vessels— docking  them, 
etc. — but  we  had  some  unusual  and  unforseen  expenses.  We  have 
put  into  the  estimate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Onondaga,  which,  as  I 
mentioned  in  a  previous  hearing,  is  ^00,000,  and  we  fina  that  repairs 
to  the  Algonquin  will  cost  approximately  $15,000,  the  Bear  $10,000, 
the  Comanche  $25,000,  the  Snohomish  $10,000,  the  Tuacarora  $50,000, 
and  the  Unalga  $15,000,  making  a  total  of  $425,000. 

Of  the  vessels  mentioned  as  needing  repairs,  three  were  cruising 
all  season  in  Alaskan  waters.  They  have  now  returned,  and  we  shaU 
have  to  fit  them  out  for  next  season's  work  in  order  to  carry  out  our 
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agreement  with  Japan,  England,  and  Bussia.  That  accounts  for 
the  repairs  to  the  Algonquin^  the  Bewr.  and  the  Urudga,  The 
Snohomish^  which  is  a  very  valuable  vessel  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
for  which  we  have  urgent  need,  requires  repairs  to  the  extent  of 
approximately  $10,000.  We  are  very  short  oi  vessels  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  This  whole  appropriation  of  $360,000  is  available 
for  repairs  to  these  very  vessels,  except  the  one  large  vessel? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  had  to  repair  some  more  extensively 
than  we  knew  at  the  time,  and  additional  repairs  became  necessary 
due  to  unforeseen  accidents,  etc.,  things.that  we  could  not  count  upon 
nor  for  which  we  could  provide. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  using  this  vessel  for  which  you  are  asking 
$300,000? 

Commodore  Setnolds.  No,  sir ;  she  is  laid  up — can  not  be  used  in 
her  present  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  vessel? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  At  our  depot  near  Baltimore.  She  has 
not  been  so  that  we  could  use  her  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  waters  would  you  use  that  vessel  in  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  On  the  Atlantic  coast.  She  had  head- 
()uarters  at  Norfolk,  and  was  used  on  rescue  and  general  relief  work 
in  addition  to  her  other  duties. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  out  at  sea  would  you  go  with  that  vessel  ? 

Commodore  Beykolds.  Usually  as  far  as  the  coasting  steamers  go, 
but  should  we  hear  of  something  farther  offshore  demanding  her 
attention,  she  would  be  dispatchea  to  investigate  and  to  render  such 
aid  as  might  be  possible.    We  generally  cruise  in  coast  waters. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Bear  and  other  ves- 
sels that  you  used  in  Alaska? 

Commodore  Beynolds.  The  Bear  is  an  old,  wooden  ship.  We 
expect  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  to  build  another  vessel  to  take 
her  place.  She  has  gotten  to  the  stage  where  it  is  not  advisable  to 
(x>ntiiiue  her  on  arduous  duty  longer  than  one  more  season.  We 
expect  to  be  able  to  send  her  out  next  year ;  it  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
A  complete  inspection  will  determine  whether  we  can. 

The  ChairmaK.  You  would  not  spend  $10,000  if  you  were  not 
going  to  send  her  to  sea? 

Commodore  Beynolds.  No,  sir. 

The  Chakman.  Why? 

Commodore  Beynolds.  Because  we  have  not  anything  else  to  work 
with.  I  would  not  spend  that  amount  on  her  unless  we  were  going 
to  use  her;  no,  sir.  We  would  make  certain  use  of  her  along  the 
<t>ast,  but  she  is  not  suited  for  general  work  along  the  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  take  three  vessels  in  the  Alaskan  waters? 

Commodore  Beynolds.  We  should  have  more.  The  Bear  goes  to 
the  far  North.  The  other  two  cruise  in  southeastern  Alaska  and 
patrol  the  Bering  Sed,.  We  need  more  ships  for  efficient  work.  Be- 
sides, we  should  have  some  vessels  for  duty  on  the  coast  when  others 
are  absent  in  Alaskan  waters. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Commodore,  the  Bureau  of  PMucation  has 
hroupht  before  the  committee  a  matter  with  regard  to  freight  in 
Alaska.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  send  their  supplies  for  the  natives 
'ip  there.   They  have  quite  a  duty  to  perform  in  the  way  of  providing 
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education  and  medical  treatment  for  all  the  natives  of  Alaska.  Why 
should  not  your  vessels  carry  that  freight?  They  make  a  showing 
that  they  could  save  $40,000  a  year  in  ireight  if  they  had  their  own 
vessel  to  go  up  there  when  needed.  Why  should  not  your  service 
carry  that  freight  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds,  We  do  carry  a  great  deal,  but  not  all.  Our 
vessels  are  not  built  for  freight.  Another  thing,  we  have  to  patrol 
the  Bering  Sea  during  the  season  that  they  want  the  freight  deliv- 
ered. They  want  it  delivered  sometimes  in  outlying  places  and 
sometimes  up  rivers  where  our  vessels  can  not  go.  If  we  heard  of 
a  sea  poacher  or  any  other  vessel  violating  the  law,  and  we  could 
not  go  there  because  we  were  tied  up  with  this  freight,  it  would  be 
a  very  serious  handicap.  We  do  make  an  effort  to  help  out  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  and  other  departments  up  there,  and  have  every 
3^ear,  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the  personnel  of  the  ship. 

When  our  vessels  leave  Seattle  they  are  loaded  not  only  with  the 
six  months'  provisions  for  the  ship's  companies,  we  will  say,  for  the 
cruise,  but  their  decks  are  littered  up  and  piled  high  with  all  kinds 
of  freight — clumber,  coal,  .and  everything  else — and  all  spaces  below 
decks  are  filled.  Sometimes  we  can  scarcely  walk  around  the  decks. 
We  do  it  willingly,  and  we  want  to  do  it.  We  make  our  best  efforts 
to  deliver  the  freight  where  it  is  desired,  and  heretofore  we  have  done 
it  quite  successfully,  sometimes  at  considerable  cost  to  our  service; 
but  we  can  not,  with  our  present  equipment,  deliver  supplies  at  all 
of  the  outlying  places  where  the  Bureau  of  Education  desires  the 
freight  to  be  landed  and  at  the  time  they  require  it  to  be  landed.  I 
intend — I  think  I  mentioned  it  before — requesting  an  appropriation 
for  a  vessel  simply  to  take  care  of  the  duties  of  other  departments 
in  Alaskan  waters,  taking  the  freight  around  for  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation', and  taking  it  to  the  Seal  Islands  for  the  Department  of  Gom- 
merce.  If  we  get  a  vessel  of  the  kind  desired  we  would  operate  it  on 
merchant  principles,  and  simply  for  those  purposes.  Then,  we  have 
what  we  call  the  floating  court  to  transport  from  one  place  to  an- 
other in  Alaska — from  Valdez  tor  the  outlying  districts.  The  district 
judge  goes  along  and  holds  court  at  certain  places. 

The  Chairman.  Please  takfi  up  the  different  vessels,  and  state  how 
long  the  vessel  has  been  in  commission,  the  present  condition,  and  just 
what  it  is  proposed  to  do. 

Commodore  Keynolds.  The  Bear  is  an  old  wooden  vessel  which 
was  built  in  1874.  We  acquired  her  from  the  Navy.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  year,  but  it  was  about  35  years  ago,  I  should  say.  We  have 
been  operating  her  for  the  Arctic  cruise  ever  since  that.  She  is 
substantially  constructed  of  wood.  She  is  slow,  she  draws  a  good 
deal  of  water,  and  she  has  pretty  nearly  outlived  her  usefulness.  It 
requires  a  vessel  of  a  particular  build  to  go  up  into  those  waters, 
because  she  is  in  contact  with  the  ice  frequently.  I  would  prefer  a 
wooden  vessel  for  that  work,  but  it  is  difficult  now  to  get  a  craft  of 
that  Mnd  which  would  be  suitable.  Her  condition"  is  not  what  I 
would  consider  very  good.  She  is  still  serviceable j  and  I  hope  to  get 
one  ipore  cruise  out  of  her,  at  least ;  but,  as  I  said,  it  is  my  purpose  to 
ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  to  build  a 
vessel  for  that  particular  dut3^ 

The  Algonquin  was  built  just  prior  to  the  Spanish- American  War. 
She  is  a  steel  vessel,  about  210  feet  long.    She  was  extensively  rebuilt 
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and  overhauled  a  few  years  a^o.  She  was  changed  from-  a  coal 
burner  to  an  oil  burner.  She  now  cruises:  in  southeastern  Alaska  wa- 
ters and  the  Bering  Sea  in  the  summer,  witli  hcadquartei^  at  Astoria 
in  the  winter.  She  has  had  an  extremely  strenuous  season's  work^ 
after  going  down  from  Alaska  in  the  fall  she  had  to  return  on  a  very, 
short  notice  to  take  medical  supplies  to  the  natives,  the  medical  sui>- 
plies  consisting  principally  of  vaccine  points.  Smallpox  was  epi- 
demic on  the  Aleutian  islands.  She  has  but  recently  retui7>ed  from 
that  special  cruise,  and  the  report  is  that  she  ne^ds  repairs,  which  we 
estimate  will  cost  about  $15,000,  before  she  can  be  dispatched  a£;ain« 

Lieut.  Commander  Billakp.  I  had  command  of  the  Algonquin  Bi 
one  time.  She  is  a  splendid  little  ship.  Only  thi^  morning  an  officei: 
from  the  west  coast  reported  in  our  office  and  said  that  it  was  a  very 
great  pity  if  that  particular  ship  was  not  I'epaired;  otherwise  sh^ 
would  soon  go  to  the  ''  bone  yard.^'  as  he  expressed  lU  She  seriously 
needs  these  repairs. 

Commodore  Reynolds,  The  Un4dgu  is  a  coal-burning  <iraft.  She 
has  had  a  strenuous  season  working  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  along 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  She  has  recently  returned  irom  there  and  is 
now  at  San  Francisco.  In  addition  to  her  usual  overhauling  and 
docking,  she  requires  repairs  which  will  probably  cost  about  $15,000. 
We  have  not  had  her  completely  inspected  as  yet. 

The  Snohomish  is  a  large  tug^  built  specially  for  life-savinjg  pur- 
poses at  Cape  Flattery,  with  head(|uarters  at  Neah,Bay.  She  is  very 
much  in  demand  there.  She  was  with  the  Navy  during  the  war,  being 
used  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  for  convoying  sub^iarine  chasers  to 
the  Western  Islands  and  to  other  places.  She  was  not  completely 
reconditioned  after  the  Navy  returned  her  to  us.  She  is  now  in  n^ed 
of  repairs  to  the  extent  of  about  $10,000,  We  have  recently  sent  her 
on  a  relief  expedition  to  and  to  the  westward  of  Kodiak,  looking  for 
the  mail  steamer  which  has  been  reported  missing  for  a  long  time. 
She  has  started  on  that  trip  and  probably  will  be  gone  two  or  three, 
weeka. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  estimate  it  will  cost  to  repair 
her? 

Commodore  Beynou)8.  About  $10,000,  We  expect  to  do  that  work 
at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

The  Tuscarora^  on  the  Great  Lakes,  is  not  a  very  old  vessel.  She 
recently  went  to  the  Lakes.  She  needs  considerable  repairs,  which 
we  estimate  will  cost  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  Great  Lakes? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir.  She  recently  went  up  there  from 
the  coast.  She  was  utilized  on  the  coast  during  the  war  and  until 
last  falL  The  Conianche  is  in  southern  waters  at  the  present  time, 
luiable  to  cruise — in  reduced  commission  at  Mobile — for  the  need. 
of  repairs  to  the  extent  of  about  $25,000.  We  can  not  cruise  her 
until  she  is  repaired.  The  other  craft  named,  while  they  can  cruise^ 
should  not  be  sent  out  until  they  are  repaired.  Those  are  the  only 
veaeelfi  on  the  Pacific  coast;  we  are  short  of  vessels  on  the  Pacific. 


The  Chairman.  The  $105,000  would  be  available,  as  far  as  you 
i^uld  go,  to  repair  these  vessels? 
Commodore  Kbynolds.  No,  sir.  ; 
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The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Because  the  upkeiep  and  repair  of  the 
other  vessels  will  take  various  amounts.  They  must  be  docked 
every  year,  painted,  and  are  constantly  in  need  of  little  things  more 
or  less  expensive  which  we  can  not  estimate  on  accurately,  and  we 
never  know  when  they  are  ^oing  to  occur.  Of  the  16  cruising  vessels, 
all  need  more  or  less  repairs  and  all  of  them  should  be  docked  in 
the  spring. 

The  Chairman.  Which  do  you  consider  the. most  important  of 
these  repair  items  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  desig- 
nate. The  only  one  that  I  would  say  is  less  important  than  the  others 
is  possibly  the  Conumche.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  vessels 
which  me  must  maintain  to  cruise  in  Alaskan  waters,  including  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  understanding  with  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Japan.  It  is 
almost  essential  for  humanitarian  reasons  that  our  vessels  cruise  in 
those  western  waters  along  the  Aleutian  Islands.  We  furnish  the 
only  medical  attendance  that  the  natives  get ;  and  we  sometimes  sup- 
ply provisions.  We  carry  surgeons  alon^,  and  we  supply  the  natives 
with  medicines.  It  is  largely  numanitarian.  We  also  carry  the  law 
there.  We  have  a  deputv  United  States  niarshal  and  a  United  States 
commissioner  on  each  of  these  vessels.  They  handle  any  small  cases 
that  arise.  If  a  grave  case  presents  itself,  the  offenders  are  bound 
over  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury,  and  either  wait  until  the  dis- 
trict judge  comes-  along  or  the  cutters  take  the  prisoner  to  Valdez 
to  be  tried  in  the  United  States  court. 

^  The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  very  much  reduction  in  the  cost 
either  of  labor  or  materials  necessary  to  make  repair  items  of  this  kind 
since  the  estimate  was  made? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir.  Labor  is  coming  down  slowly, 
and  there  is  some  little  decrease  in  materials,  but  these  figures  are 
estimates — we  have  not  even  the  actual  items  in  all  cases — ^they  are 
based  somewhat  upon  our  previous  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  they  were  based  on  the  price  of  labor  and 
material  at  the  time  made  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  but* I  had  this  checked  up  more 
recently  and  that  is  the  best  figure  we  can  arrive  at  now.  1  might 
say  that  when  vessels  get  several  years  or  more  old,  unless  they  are 
kept  up,  they  deteriorate  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  spoke  of  putting  two  new  ships  in  commission  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Could  either  oi  thdse  be  sent  to  Alaska? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  expect  to  utilize  one  on  the  west  coast, 
and  the  other  we  hope  to  have  in  time  to  take  the  cadets  out  for  the 
summer  practice  cruises,  1921.  The  Itasca^  which  we  have  used 
heretofore,  is  in  such  bad  shape  that  we  believe  it  is  not  economy  to 
further  repair  her.  We  are  ^oing  to  have  a  complete  inspection 
made  of  her  in  a  very  short  time,  as  soon  as  we  can  assemole  the 
officers.  We  are  very  much  in  need  of  craft  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  we  have  appeals  all  the  time  from  various  concerns  be- 
cause the  Coast  Guard  vessels  cruise  nctively  in  Alaskan  waters,  in 
Bering  Sea,  and  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  during  the  summer  time,  and 
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have  to  be  laid  up  a  part  of  the  winter  to  repair  and  refit  preparatory 
for  the  nest  season's  work.  That  deprives  the  Pacific  coast  proper 
almost  all  the  ^ear  around  of  any  protection  such  as  we  afford.  We 
have  not  a  relief  ship  in  the  service,  and  when  we  have  to  lay  off  a 
ship  for  repairs  we  have  no  ship  to  take  its  place.  This  obtains  on 
our  other  coasts  also.  We  really  need  twice  as  many  vessels  on 
the  Pacific  coast  as  we  have. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  also  assumed  the  duty 
of  the  international  ice  patrol. 
The  Chairmax.  International? 

Commodore  Retnouds.  -It  is  international.  It  was  an  agreement 
between  the  various  maritime  powers  arrived  at  in  the  conference  at 
London  several  years  ago,  ana  the  United  States  agreed  to  assume 
this  ice  patrol  and  the  ocean  derelict  destroying-,  the  other  countries 
paying  tneir  proportionate  share  of  the  expense. 
The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do? 
Commodore  Reynolds.  We  must  give  this  duty  up  unless  we  get 
the  fuel  for  the  vessels  and  unless  we  can  maintain  vessels  in  condi- 
tion to  do  the  work.  The  vessels  I  expect  to  use  on  it  this  year  need 
a  certain  amount  of  repairs.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  will 
use  a  part  of  the  repair  money  now  available.  We  expect  to  send 
one  vessel  out  next  month  to  make  the  ice  observation  cruise,  and 
then  a  little  later  send  two  of  them  out  for  the  ice-patrol  cruise. 

The  Chairman:  Do  the  other  countries  have  anything  to  say  with 
refi;ard  to  what  work  shall  be  done  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  they  have  very  generously  left 
that  to  us.  We  have  an  interdepartmental  board  which  considers 
thftt  matter.  I  am  chairman  of  the  board.  We  talk  over  those  mat- 
ters and  decide  upon  what  basis  to  operate  the  service.  As  yet  we 
have  not  taken  up  specifically  the  matter  of  the  ocean  derelict  de- 
stroying, because  we  have  not  had  the  vessel  with  which  to  do  this 
itnportant  work.  We  destroy  derelicts  near  the  coast,  those  that  we 
can  reach,  but  we  have  nothing  that  we  can  send  to  midocean  or  even 
farther,  as  was  contemplated. 
The  Chairman.  The  eagle  boats  would  not  do  for  that  work? 
Commodore  Rsynolds.  No,  sir.  The  eagle  boats,  as  I  said  before, 
are  not  ideal  Coast  Guard  cutters. 

The  Chaihman.  We  have  been  trying  to  find  something  that  they 
were  ideal  for. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  This  international  ice  patrol  we  should 
like  very  much  to  carry  out,  because  we  feel  that  it  is  something  with 
which  tne  other  countries  have  charged  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Evans.  What  is  the  sphere  of  action — in  the  Atlantic? 
Commodore  Reynolds.  In  the  Atlantic,  up  near  the  Grand  Banks, 
where  the  icebergs  appear,  and  where  the  transatlantic  liners  are  apt 
to  get  into  trouble.    We  locate  the  danger  and  warn  the  ships. 
T\Tien  we  have  the  contemplated  patrol  properly  arranged  we  will 
have  a  vessel  out  there  at  all  times  during  the  ice  season  and  send 
oat  by  radio  the  location  of  dangerous  ice.    I  should  not  like  to  fall 
down  on  that  and  say  that  we  can  not  do  it,  but  we  are  pretty  nearly 
at  that  stage  now. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  on  account  of  the  fuel  ? 
Commodore  Reynolds.  That  is  on  account  of  the  fuel  just  now. 
We  shall  need  another  vessel  next  year ;  in  fact,  should  have  another 
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now.  The  Androscoggin^one  of  the  vessels  we  iiee  for  the  purpose,  is 
npt  in  very  grood  condition.  The  Seneca  is  a  vely  good  vessel,  out  she 
will  need  some  overhauling.  We  get  back  all  but  15  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  work  from  other  countries.  We  advise  the  State  Depait- 
ment  of  the  proportionate  share  of  the  other  countries,  and  the 
money  is  collected  through  that  department. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  COAST  GUARD  VESSELS. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  is,  "For  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  oAe  cutter  for*  service  in  harbors  and  shoal  waters,  as 
authorized  by  the  act  approved  August  29,  1916,  $18,000;  for  com- 
pleting the  equipment  of  the  five  cruising  cutters  authorized  bv  tlie 
act  approved  August  29,  1916,  and  March  4,  1917,  $124,000;  in  all. 
$142,000,  to  be  available  until  expended:  Provided^  That  the  total 
limit  of  cost  of  the  five  cruising  cuttere  fixed  at  $3,500,000  by  the  act 
approved  March  28, 1918,  is  hereby  accordingly  increased  to  $d,626.- 
000/'  What  is  the  necessity  for  engaging  in  this  construction  pro- 
gram at  a  time  when,  costs  are  so  high,  and  when  there  is  some  like- 
lihood of  their  coming  down  in  the  near  future  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  These  contracts  have  already  been  let. 

The  Chairman.  The  contracts  have  been  let  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes^  sir;  they  were  let  before  I  came  into 
the  office,  but  the  contractor  failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  his 
agreement  and  we  had  to  cancel  the  contracts.  The  contracts  for 
the  five  cruising  cutters  have  been  relet  already  and  work  is  pro- 
gressing. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  the  contracts  let  originally? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  In  December,  1918,  and  January,  1919. 
The  Norway-Pacific  Construction  &  Drydock  Co,  were  the  contractors. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  five  vessels? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  tlie  original  contract? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  $3,438,890. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  they  commence  work  on  them  ? 

Commodore  RsYNOiiDs.  They  began  to  get  out  the  plans — they  did 

fet  out  a  number  of  plans — and  thev  started  to  develop  their  yard, 
might  say  that  this  yard  had  not  been  developed  at  tnat  time.  It 
was  one  of  those  that  was  gotten  out  during  the  war  period,  and  they 
had  to  do  considerable  work  before  they  could  begin' lictual  construc- 
tion of  ships,  but  they  did  commence  work  in  connection  with  the 
matter,  and  I  found  it  in  that'co9dition  when  I  took  office. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  they  cancel  the  contract? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  canceled  the  contract. 

The  Chairman,  When? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  On  February  21,  1920.  We  did  that  be- 
cause the  company  failed  to  keep  up  with  their  agreement.  Inste&d 
of  having  the  vessels  actually  launched  at  that  time,  they  had  not 
laid  a  complete  keel.  It  was  a  question  of  financing,  and  we  saw  that 
they  probably  could  not  get  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  paid  anything  on  account  of  those  con- 
tracts? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman^  What  became  of  the  work  that  they  did  ? 
Commodore  Keynolds.  It  was  thrown  back  on  their  hands.    We 
could  not  accept  anything  from  them.    They  had  not  done  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  work  to  warrant  any  payment  according  to  the 
contract. 
The  Chairman..  What  iwas  that  concern? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  The  Norway-Pacific  Construction  &  Dry 
Dock  Co. 
The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  located? 

Commodore  JSeynolds.  At  Everett,  on  Puget  Sound,  near  Seattle. 
The  Chairman.  When  were  the  contracts  let  ? 
Commodore  Reynolds.  In  February,  1920.. 
The  Chairman.  To  whom  did  you  let  the  contracts? 
Commodore  Rbynolds.  To  the  Union  Construction  Co.,  ut  Oak- 
land, Calif. 
The  Chairman.  For  how  much? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  $3^75,600 ;  but  that  did  not  give  five  vessels 
of  the  same  type  that  we  expected  to  get  from  the  Norway-Pacific 
Construction  &  Drydock  Co.  We  had  four  of  the  type  which  the 
latter-named  company  agreed  to  build^  and  one  of  a  smaller  size  and 
less  expensive,  because  we  could  not  get  them  to  build  five  ships  of 
that  size  for  the  money  available.  We  supplied  certain  boilers,  and 
that  brought  the  contract,  or  what  we  mignt  call  the  contract  cost, 
to  pretty  near  the  figure  that  the  Norway-Pacific  Construction  & 
Drydock  Co.  contracted  for. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose? 
Commodore  Rrynou)s.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  On  August  29,  1916,  there  was  appropriated  $400,000 ; 
on  March  4,  1917,  there  was  appropriated  $675,000,  and  on  July  11, 
1919,  there  was  appropriated  $2,850,000.  Those  amounts  appro- 
priated were  designed  to  build  more  than  those  ships.  The  original 
act  of  Congress  of  August  29,  1916,  provided  for  a  number  of  other 
vessels,  but  the  appropriation  was  toward  the  construction  of  the 
shipH  named  in  the  bill,  or  just  partial  sums  toW^ard  their  constn\c- 
tion. 

The  Chair3Ian.  If  you  were  only  authorized  to  pav,  or  if  the  limit 
of  cost  was  fixed  at  $3,500,000,  and  you  have  had' $3,725,600,  you 
have  already  had  over  your  authorization. 
Commodore  Reynolds  Not  for  those  five. 

Mr.  MiNOT.  The  authorized  cost  of  the  vessels  named  in  the  first 
act,  or  the  act  of  August  29,  1916,  provided  for  one  patrol  boat  for 
Xew  York  Harbor,  to  cost  $125,000,  which  cost  was  afterwards  in- 
<Teased  bv  act  of  March  4,  1917,  to  $185,000,  and  was  built  by  the 
Pansuiia  Canal  for  us  at  that  cost  of  $185,000,  and  that  ship  has  been 
^'fjoimissioned  and  paid  for. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  paid  for  out  of  the  $400,000? 
Mr-  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir.  The  amounts  appropriated  by  the  several 
acts  were  made  available  toward  the  construction  of  vessels  which 
had  been  authorized  in  the  acts.  The  acts  also  authorized  two  more 
cutteiHR  for  service  in  harbors  and  shoal  waters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
.ViO.^XK).      Two  of  those  vessels  have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
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$20,825.  They  have  been  paid  for  and  are  in  commission.  It  also 
authorized  the  construction  of  three  light-draft  river  steamboats,  at 
not  exceeding  a  cost  of  $240,000. 

Two  of  those  ships  have  been  built  and  are  now  in  commission, 
their  cost  being  $216,e357.06,  so  that  the  cost  of  all  the  ships  author- 
ized by  the  acts,  exchisive  of  the  five  cruiserSj  totals  $422,182.06. 
This  amount  deducted  from  the  total  appropriation  of  $3,925,000 
leaves  a  balance  of  $3,502,817.94  available  for  the  construction  of 
those  five  ships.  We  have  encumbered  to  date  on  the  construction 
•of  the  five  cruising  cutters,  including  contract  boilers  and  other  items 
<)f  expense,  a  total  of  $3,431,782.17,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance 
in  this  appropriation  of  $71,035.77. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  unexpended  balance? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  unexpended  balance  which  is  now 
available.  That  is  all  the  money  we  have  left  with  which  to  finish 
the  construction  of  the  five  crusing  cutters  and  to  pay  for  their 
equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Did  this  limit  of  cost  include  the  equipment  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  equip  them  with  that  amount  ? 

Commodore  Eeynolds.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  that  when  vou  let  the  contract,  did  you 
not? 

Commodore  Keynolds.  When  the  contract  was  made  they  mav 
have  had' in  view  a  different  kind  of  equipment  from  what  we  thint 
is  necessary,  because  the  word  "equipment"  used  in  that  sense  is 
susceptible  of  various  interpretations.  I  mean  by  that  that  one 
person  may  think  that  a  certain  article  belongs  to  the  equipment 
of  a  Coast  Guard  cutter  and  some  one  else  may  not  think  that  it 
does.  It  is  our  desire  to  get  these  vessels  equipped  and  ready  for  sea, 
so  that  we  shall  not  have  to  call  on  any  other  appropriation  for  their 
first  supplies — ^that  is,  we  want  to  complete  the  boatswain's  stores, 
the  engineer's  stores,  and  all  the  other  articles  of  equipment.  Also, 
in  this  estimate  there  is  $18,000  for  the  light-draft  vessel  which  we 
desire  on  the  sounds  of  Noi*th  Carolina  to  replace  the  Garclma^ 

The  Chairman.  ^Before  you  go  into  that  matter  the  committee 
hesitates  like  everything  to  go  into  new  legislation  or  to  go  before 
the  House  with  new  legislation  on  a  deficiency  bill.  This  is  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  authorized  limit  of  cost,  although  that  legislation 
may  have  been  carried  on  an  appropriation  bill.  How  important  is 
this? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  It  is  exceedingly  important.  Another 
thing  I  might  say  is  that  some  of  this  equipment  consists  of  materials 
or  machine  tools  which  have  to  be  installed  on  the  craft,  and  \rill 
be  installed  by  the  contractor,  provided  we  can  furnish  the  same. 
We  can  not  get  immediate  delivery  of  these  articles,  but  it  vrill 
require  quite  a  length  of  time,  and  unless  we  get  them  in  time,  and 
get  them  on  board  the  ships  before  the  contractor  is  through  'with 
his  other  work,  of  course  he  will  not  install  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  equipment. 

Commodore  Eetnolds.  We  particularly  want  the  equipment  I 
was  speaking  of.  I  was  speaking  of  machine  tools,  and  among  the 
equipment  I  might  mention  radio  apparatus  and  outfits,  which   are 
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auite  expensive.  New  radio  apparatus  has  come  into  existence  since 
tnese  contracts  were  originally  let.  This  equipment  covers  all 
manner  of  navigation  instruments,  boatswains^  ^  stores,  en^neers' 
stores,  and  ordnance  stores.  Those  are  the  principal  heaos,  but 
there  are  lots  of  subheads  under  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  happen  to  your  service  if  you  did 
not  get  them  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  could  not  operate  the  vessels.  I  might 
say  that  the  equipment  consists,  also,  of  the  outfitting  of  the  quarters 
for  the  officers,  cabins,  wardrooms,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  pay  for  that  out  of  the  outfitting 
appropriation  ? 

^  Commodore  Reynolds.  I  want  to  get  it  out  of  the  main  appropria- 
tion for  the  craft,  and  make  them  complete  and  ready  for  going 
when  we  actually  put  them  in  commission.  That  would  include, 
also^  the  hammocks  and  bunks  for  the  men,  bedding,  table  linen, 
crockery,  galley  outfits,  and  the  almost  innumerable  articles  that  go 
to  make  the  fuU  equipment  and  outfit  of  a  ship. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  these  ships  be  ready  to  be  commis- 
sioned? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  hope  to  have  two  of  them  not  later 
than  the  1st  of  April,  and  the  others  by  the  1st  of  July.  The  con- 
tractors have  said  that  they  can  launch  two  of  the  ships  m  February, 
and  we  hope  to  begin  installing  some  of  this  equipment  before  they 
are  launched.  We  desire  to  get  the  articles  on  board  and  stored* 
before  the  craft  are  commissioned. 
The  Chairman.  Where  would  you  use  those  five  vessels? 
Commodore  Reynolds.  Three  of  them  are  for  the  Pacific  coast  and 
two  for  the  Atlantic  coast.  One  is  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
that  vicinity,  one  for  the  North  Pacific,  and  the  other  for  general 
cruising  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  take  the  place  of  vessels  now  in  com- 
mission? 
Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  This  would  be  a  new  service,  then? 
Commodore  Reynolds.  These  are  specific  vessels  and  are  not  to 
take  the  place  of  any  of  those  in  commission  now.    None  of  them  is 
to  take  the  place  of  anything  in  conmiission  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  have  to  add  very  materially  to  Hie 
number  of  your  men  and  officers,  and  I  suppose  that  is  one  reason  why 
you  have  asked  this  deficiency  for  men  and  officers.  You  want  addi- 
tional men  and  officers  for  these  five  new  vessels. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  There  are  180  enlisted  men  and  12 
warrant  officers  mentioned  for  these  two  vessels.  There  is  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  commissioned  officers. 
The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  for  two  vessels. 
Commodore  Reynolds.  There  are  two  vessels.  The  other  three 
will  be  commissioned  toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  or  early  in 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  these  vessels  being  constructed,  or  under 
what  kind  of  contract  are  they  being  constructed  ? 
Commodore  Rbyonlds.  It  is  a  lump-sum  contract. 
The  Chairman.  With  no  bonus? 
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.  Comitoofrfcire  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  ho  bonus,  nor  any  cost-pins  plan. 
.   The  Chairman.  How  did  you  ^scabe  that? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  I  never  dia  like  the  cost-plus  phin,  and  I 
fought  shy  of  it  wherever  I  could. 

,  The  Chairman.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  item  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  one  cutter  for  service  in  harbors  and  shoal  waters, 
has  th^t  vessel  been  completed? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  contracted  for  at  all.         I 

The  Chairman.  That  vessel  has  not  been  contracted  for? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  appropriation  for  it? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir.  It  was  authorized,  and  a  limit 
of  to^  of  $50,000  was  provided  for  two  or  more  vessels.  We  have 
used  $20,825  of  that  for  two  small  vessels,  and  we  want  to  get  this 
one  built  foi'  $18,(KK).  The  money  was  not  actually  appropriated, 
but  tlie  limit  of  cost  of  the  ve&^ls  was  g^iven,  and  we  have  built  two 
of  them  and  put  them  in  commission  at  a  cost  of  $20,826.  We  desire 
now  to  build  the  third  one  at  a  cost  of  $18,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  you  use  it? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Down  on  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina; 
more  for  a  supply  boat  to  take  the  place  of  the  CaroUna^  which  is 
old  and  unserviceable  and  not  worth  repairing. 

The  Chairman.  That  vessel  is  in  commission  now  ? 
,    Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  but  she  is  practically  unservice- 
able.   She  is  badly  in  need  of  repairs,  but  she  is  not  worth  the  repairs 
that  would  be  required,  and  she  is  not  entirely  suitable  for  the  work 
desired. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  hardly  a  deficiency  item. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  It  was  our  purpose  simply  to  get  the  monev. 
I  did  not  know  whether  this  was  the  place  to  put  it,  but  we  would 
like  to  get  the  money  and  build  the  crart,  because  we  need  it  now. 

The  Chairman,  t^or  completing  the  equipment  of  the  five  cniising 
cutters  you  are  asking  an  additional  appropriation  of  $124,000.  That 
is  the  item  we  have  gone  over  heretofore  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had,  as  I  understand  it,  $3,925,000,  and  you 
have  expended  $422,182,  which  would  leave  you  approximately 
$3,500,000. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir ;  $3,502,817.94  toward  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  five  cruising  cutters. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  $124,000  is  for  equipping  those  vessels  ? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MiNor.  The  $142,000  includes  the  $18,000. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  the  $124,000  is  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  equipping  those  vessels  ? 

Mr.  MiNOT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  build  the  vessels  within  the  limit  of  cost, 
but  without  furnishing  the  equipment? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  The  amount  allowed  will  not  equip  them 
as  I  think  they  should  be  equipped,  under  my  interpretation  of  what 
equipment  should  comprise. 

The  Chairman.  You  let  the  contracts  for  the  vessels  without  the 
equipment  ? 
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Commodore  Reynolds,  No,  sir ;  there  was  a  certain  amount  allowed 
for  equipment,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  enough. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  allowed  for  equipment? 

Commodore  Reynolds,  There  was  available  $71,035.77. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  The  contract  did  not  include  any 
equipment.  ^ 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Nq,  sir;  the  contract  did  not. 

The  Chairman,  Then  you  have  $71,000  left  for  equipment^  and  you 
are  asking  $124,000  in  addition,  which  would  make  $195,000. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir.  The  i*adio  outfit  for  each  vessel 
will  cost,  if  it  is  purchased  and  installed,  approximately  $9,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  provided  for  in  the  contract? 

(^ommodore  Reynolds.  No^  sir;  that  is  not  provided. . 

TJie  Chairman.  Was  it  provided  for  in  the  contracts  that  were 
canceled? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Lieut.  Commander  Billard.  The  new  contracts  were  on  precisely 
the  same  specifications  for  the  four  ships. 

Commodore  Reynoij)s*  For  the  four  ships  they  were,  but  we  had 
to  have  new  specifications  for  the  fifth  one,  because  we  oonld  not 
get  five  vessels  of  the  larger  type  built  for  that  amount. 

CLAIM  on  ACCOONT  OF  DAMAGES  TO  SCHOONER  "  FRANK  BRAIN AHD." 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  here  of  $604^0  to  pay  the 
claim  on  account  of  damages'occasioned  to  the  schooner  Frank  Brain* 
ard  by  a  collision  with  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Guthf^^  And  for  which 
the  Coast  (xuard  cutter  was  found  responsible. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  I  did  not  bring  the  papers  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  claim? 

Commodore  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  really  ought  not  to  take  up  mat- 
ters of  that  kind  on  this  bill. 

Commodore  Reynolds.  We  did  not  expect  the  item  to  be  taken  up 
here. 

Saturday,  January  8,  1921. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  RENT. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MS.  TAMES  A.  WETMOBE,  ACTING  STTPEBVISINO 
ABCHITECT;  ME.  JOHN  H.  SCHAEFEB,  ACTING  SXTFEBINTENl)- 
ENT  MAINTENANCE  DIVISION;  AND  MB.  N.  H.  THOMPSON, 
SUFEBINTENDENT  MECHANICAL  AND  ENOINEEBINO  DIVISION. 

immigration  station — Bi)STON. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  Wetmore,  you  are  asking  $85,000  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  immigration  station  at  Boston? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  1  es,  sir.  That  building,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  con- 
structed without  any  sea  wall.  There  was  no  provision  for  a  sea 
wall  in  the  original  appropriation.  The  condition  of  the  site  is 
«uch  that  it  must  have  protection,  so  that  the  building  will  not  be 
damaged  by  the  tides  which  wash  under  it. 
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COST  or  STATION. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  site  acquired? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  The  Department  of  Labor  had  authority  to  pur- 
chase this  site.  There  have  been  two  or  three  sites  authorized  to 
be  acquired  by  exchange.  The  last  one,  the  present  site,  was  ac- 
quired in  1911.  There  was  considerable  previous  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  site,  but  the  last  item  authorized  not  to  exceed  $30,000. 

The  Chairman.  $30,000  was  the  limit  of  cost  ? 

Mr,  Wetmore.  The  $30,000  was  additional. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  original  limit? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  $250,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  all  been  appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  now,  we  are  about  to  lose  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Not  necessarily  lose  the  whole  thing,  but  the  build- 
ing is  in  danger.  The  tide  washes  under  the  building  and  in  time 
will  wash  away  the  site.  There  is  no  sea  wall  and  never  has  been  a 
sea  wall  provided;  there  was  never  any  authorization. 

The  Chairman,  This  is  not  a  deficiency  appropriation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  authorized  in  some 
shape. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  in  any  worse  condition  than  it  was? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  not  in  any  worse  condition  than  it  was,  but 
it  is  liable  to  damage  at  any  time.  The  tide  comes  in  at  times  high 
enough  in  the  wintertime  to  cause  ice  to  form  on  the  heating  pipes 
under  the  building.  What  they  want  to  do  is  to  put  in  a  concrete 
apron  and  fill  in  with  earth  behind  and  when  that  has  settled  to 
put  in  another  concrete  apron  and  fill  in  between;  that  is,  on  the 
whole  water  front. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  just  finished  the  sundry  civil  bill. 
Members  brought  in  estimates  for  matters  which  were  not  au- 
thorized or  where  it  was  in  excess  of  the  authorization.  Before  we 
commenced  the  hearings  and  before  the  estimates  were  made  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  calling  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  committee  did  not  want  to  consider  estimates 
where  there  was  no  authority  of  law  for  the  expenditure.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  department  ought  to  submit  these  estimates  for  in- 
creased authorizations  to  the  proper  legislative  committee  and  not 
bring  them  here,  unless  it  is  a  matter  that  is  very  imminent,  so  that 
you  can  not  wait  until  you  get  the  authorization  from  the  other  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  item,  it  seems  to 
me,  from  the  condition  as  reported  to  us.  The  site  is  more  or  less 
exposed  to  the  scouring  of  tne  tides,  and  the  building  is  in  some 
danger.  The  heating  plant  of  the  building  is  likely  at  any  time  to 
shut  down  because  of  damage  by  the  high  tides.  ^  Ice  has  formed  on 
the  pipes  underneath  the  building  when  it  gets  high  enough  to  strike 
them  at  times. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Quite  a  large  site.  I  can  not  give  you  the  dimen- 
sions. 
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The  Chairman.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Wbtmore.  I  can  not  say. 

The  Chaibman.  How  lon^  is  this  sea  wall  to  be? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  the  whole  water  front  of  the  building.  I  can 
supply  that  data.  It  is  a  long  stretch  of  front  It  is  not  intended  to 
build  an  actual  sea  wall,  but  to  build  a  concrete  apron  and  to  fill  in 
behind  it  and  then  build  another  concrete  apron  in  front  of  ^hat  and 
fill  in.  It  will  be  an  economical  way  of  doing  the  thing,  because 
instead  of  building  an  expensive  sea  wall  they  will  put  in  these 
concrete  aprons  and  pump  in  mud  with  a  dredge. 

Note, — Length  at  outer  edge  of  concrete  apron,  782  feet ;  length  of  curb  at 
Inner  edge  of  slope.  713  feet ;  length  of  "  curb  and,  port,"  347  feet. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  $85,000  is  for  the  concrete 
aprons? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  the  segregated  estimate 
here. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  the  record,  and  also 
how  much  you  figure  per  cubic  yard  tor  the  concrete. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Note. — ^The  amount  included  In  the  estimate  of  $85,000  for  approach  work 
la  comection  with  the  Boston  immigration  station  for  the  concrete  apron  was 
ai^>roximately  $16,000.  The  concrete,  not  including  the  cost  of  reinforcing  metal, 
was  figured  at  $20  per  cubic  yard.  This  concrete  construction  is  of  a  difficult 
nature  and  will  require  more  or  less  protection  from  the  tides. 

eu^is  island,  n.  y.,  hot-water  system,  power  house,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  At  Ellis  Island,  N,  Y.,  you  are  asking  for  renew- 
ing hot-water  system  in  connection  with  general  hospital  on  Island 
No.  2  and  in  covered  way  power  houses,  etc.,  $25,000.  Was  there 
not  an  estimate  submittea  in  connection  with  the  sundry  civil  bill 
for  this  same  work? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir:  I  think  not.  This  is  a  hospital  building 
that  is  on  one  of  the  islands  at  Ellis  Island,  the  hospital  building 
having  been  turned  over  to  the  Public  Health  Service  under  some 
authority  of  law  with  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Labor  Department.  The  Labor  Department 
is  to  furnish  the  steam  heat  and  the  Treasury  Department  either 
reimburses  the  Labor  Department's  appropriation  for  heat  or  makes 
repairs  to  the  plant  and  equipment  to  the  amount  of  the  steam  or 
hot  water  they  get.  Mr.  Thompson  is  familiar  with  the  details  of 
that  and  the  details  of  what  they  are  proposing  to  do  under  this 
estimate.  This  expenditure  has  iJeen  held  by  the  comptroller  to  be 
a  proper  expenditure  to  make  from  an  appropriation  of  this  kind. 
Heretofore  that  building  has  not  been  under  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. It  was  built  by  nie  Treasury  and  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  There  has  been  some  legislation  since  enacted  under 
which  the  hospitals  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. The  custody  of  the  island  and  the  buildings  is  in  the  Labpr 
Department,  but  there  has  been  an  agreement  between  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Labor  Department  in  regard  to  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  this  hospital? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know  how  many  beds  there  are. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  hot-water  heating  plant? 
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Mr.  Thompson.  This  is  the  hot  water  used  for  sanitary-  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  for  the  hospital  except  tor  the  hot 
water  used  for  sanitary  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  cost  $25,000  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  the  lowest  of  several  bids.  It  is  brass 
pipe,  about  8,000  feet  of  brass  pijje. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  in  connection,  with  the  plumbing? 
They  asked  for  $25,000  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  renewing  the 
plumbing:  in  this  hospital. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That'  is  a  part  of  the  pluipbing.  This  hot  water 
is  for  sanitary  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  same  item? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  more  than  one  hospital  there. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  Public  Health  Service  might  have  asked  for 
this  independent  of  our  office. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  hospital  in  charge  of  the  Immigration 
Servic^e  which  they  have  turned  over  to  the  Public  Health  Service? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

NEW   PLUMBING  REQUIRED. 

The  Chairman.  They  asked  "  for  renewals  to  plumbing  equipments 
Island  No.  2,  includinor  installation,  $25,000."  That  is  apparently 
the  same  amount  and  the  same  island.     Capt.  Fry  said: 

There  is  another  case  where  we  ask  that  you  give  us  what  you  can.  Some 
work  we  have  done  ourselves  and  some  work  we  have  done  througli  the  aid 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  where  we  absolutely  had  to  do  the  work  as  an 
emergency,  because  of  the  leaking  of  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  hospitals. 

The  question  was  asked : 

Is  the  Public  Health  Service  using  those  hospitals? 

Capt.  Fry.  They  have  use  of  the  hospitals  or 'a  portion  of  the  hospitaljis  on 
Island  No.  2  and  all  the  hospitals  on  Island  No.  3  at  the  present  time,  and  they 
have,  I  believe,  about  400  permanent  patients  there. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Here  is  what  the  engineer  says  to  us : 

The  hot-water  mains  have  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  complete 
failure  is  imminent ;  that  leaks  occur  daily  and  repair  is  difficult,  owing  to  the 
extent  of  the  corrosion  of  the  pipes ;  the  mere  cooling  off  of  the  system  wouhl 
be  instrumental  in  destroying  the  larger  pipes  by  expansive  force  when  again 
warmed  up. 

If  a  breakdown  occurs,  it  migfht  be  necessary  to,  close  a  part  of  the 
hospital,  which  would  be  a  serious  matter.  The  medical  officer  in 
char^re  states  that  there  are  over  400  patients  in  the  hospital,  and  that 
there  is  every  prospect  of  both  hospitals  being  taxed  to  the  limit 
during  the  winter. 

It  looks  like  a  duplication  of  the  item  when  he  speaks  of  leaks. 
The  only  report  we  have  is  on  this  hot-water  system. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  estimate  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  put  in,  but  we  were  specially  asked 
under  this  item  that  I  have  referred  to  to  make  these  repairs  and 
the  repairs  on  Island  No.  3.  We  had  enough  money  in  our  appro- 
priation to  take  care  of  Island  Xo.  3,  but  this  is  an  item  that  we 
had  not  sufficient  funds  to  care  for.     On  the  statement  that  they 
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could  possibly  worry  along  a  little  while  until  we  could  get  an  esti- 
mate in  the  deficiency  biU  for  this  item  we  took  up  the  work  on 
Island  No.  3  and  submitted  an  estimate  of  their  request  to  take 
care  of  this  worlc  They  say  that  there  are  frequent  leaks  in  the 
building.  This  is  for  renewing  hot-water  system  in  connection 
with  general  hospital  on  Island  No.  3  and  in  covered  way,  power 
house,  etc.  Whether  they  are  for  the  same  item  covered  by  the 
^sundry  civil  estimate  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  the  item  has  been  allowed  in  the  sundry  civil 
bill,  you  might  suspend  action,  on  this  until  I  can  make  inquiry  and 
see  whether  they  are  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  undoubtedly  both  the  same.  The  item 
was  not  allowed. 

Mr.  Wetkork.  Mr.  Thompson  says  that  the  pipes  are  in  such  bad 
shape  now  that  the  mere  cooling  down  and  heating  up  of  the  main 
causes  contraction  and  expansion  liable  to  put  the  whole  thing  out  of 
commission.     Evidently  it  is  a  very  bad  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Even  after  you  renewed  your  hot- water  main  you 
mi^ht  find  your  main  carrying  the  cold  water  was  leaking  and  so 
you  would  not  relieve  the  nuisance  by  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  go  on  the  principle  that 
wherever  corrosive  action  takes  place  it  is. usually  greater  in  the 
hot-water  piping  than  it  is  in  the  cold.  We  frequently  renew  the 
hot- water  piping  and  the  cold-water  piping  stands  for  years  after 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wetmore,  where  did  you  get  the  money  to 
make  the  changes  on  Island  No.  3  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  was  paid  for  out  of  "  mechanical  equipment " 
on  the  comptroller's  decision,  in  view  of  the  law  transferring  the 
custody  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this  agreement  be- 
tween the  departments. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  that  cost? 
Mr.  Thompson.  $15,600. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  was  done  under  the  comptroller's  decision. 
The  Chairman.  It  seemed  to  the  committee  when  the  sundry  civil 
hill  was  under  consideration  that  the  amount  was  unusually  large 
for  the  repairs  under  contemplation. 

Mr.  Thompson.  No.     Of  course  on  the  theory  that  the  men  have 

to  be  transferred 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  is  in  the  building. 
Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  offshore,  and  you  have  to  take  the  men  there. 
The  Chairman.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  amount  necessary  to  make 
tliese  i^airs  was  unusually  large. 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  I  do  not  think  so;  not  when  you  consider  the 
hip'h  price  of  material,  brass,  and  the  labor  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  use  brass  in  that  hospital;  you  do 
lint  use  it  in  other  hospitals  ? 

>Ir.  Thompson.  We  use  it  in  all  places  where  the  character  of  the 
water  demands  it.  If  you  put  hot  water  in  galvanized-iron  pipes  in 
Ve^-  York,  they  would  not  last  more  than  four  or  five  years.  You 
laust  use  brass  or  lead-lined  pipe,  and  lead-lined  .iron  costs  almost 
:i-;  much  as  brass,  and  it  does  not  stand  up  so  well. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  all  of  your  mains  carrying  hot  water  of 
^lid  brass? 
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Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  mains  there  are  of  brass? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  money  which  you  get 
from  salvaging  the  brass  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  reverts  to  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  can  not  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  goes  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re-, 
ceipts? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  goes  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts.   That  is  under  one  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  make  a  change  of  this  kind,  do  you 
have  to  replace  the  mains  with  entirely  new  mains? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  The  chemical  action  of  this  water  on 
the  brass  just  perforates  the  piping — eats  it  away. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  there? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  would  sav  15  or  16  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  than  iron? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Six  months  ago  it  would  have  cost  about  three 
times,  but  in  the  last  bids  we  got  on  the  Philadelphia  Mint  the  differ- 
ence was  20  per  cent  more  for  the  brass  than  the  galvanized-iron  pipe. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  six  months  affo? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No.  Six  months  ago  ttie  price  would  have  been 
double  and  treble. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  brass  has  been  coming  down  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  fall  in  price  take  place? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Coincident  with  the  time  that  Mr.  ITntermyer 
started  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  About  six  weeks  or  two  months  ago.  The  Lock- 
wood  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  reduction  has  there  been  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  On  the  job  that  I  quoted  at  Philadelphia  the  low 
bid  on  iron  was  about  $6,800  and  the  low  bid  on  brass  about  $10,600, 
if  I  recall  aright.  Those  are  approximate  figures.  T  would  say  that 
six  months  ago  the  brass  would  have  been  at  least  double,  $16,000. 

MATERIAI.    AND    LABOR. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  estimate  is  for  material  and 
how  much  is  for  labor  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Eoughly,  about  76  per  cent  for  material  and  about 
25  per  cent  for  labor. 

The  Chair^ian.  Then,  you  can  modify  your  request  and  cut  off 
about  $9,000,  because  the  brass  will  not  cost  you  within  $9,000  of 
what  it  would  have  cost  when  you  made  the  estimate? 

Mr.  Thompson.  These  were  bids.  That  was  the  lowest  bid.  If 
the  bid  in  New  York  is  in  the  same  ratio,  yes;  I  agree  with  you. 
These  were  Philadelphia  bids  where  we  got  that  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  able  to  get  it  cheaper  now  because 
Mr.  Untermyer  is  at  work? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  rather  expect  a  reduction. 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  I  believe  the  worij  can  be  done  for  less  to-day  than 
when  the  estimate  was  submitted. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Probably  $20,000  would  be  a  fair  estimate. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  situation  is  a  little  too  serious  to  take  chances 
with. 

The  Chairman.  It  ^  seems  to  me  if  you  can  get  material  of  this 
kind  for  what  you  paid  before  the  war  that  we  are  getting  back  to 
somewhat  normal  conditions,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  public  work 
of  this  kind,  where  the  longer  postponement  might  injure  the  build- 
ing, ought  to  be  done. 

TOLEDO,    OHIO — ^REPAIRS   TO   POST   OPFICB — MAILING   PLATFORM. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

Toledo,  Ohio,  post  office:  Fof  roof  over  exposed  raaiUng  platform  on  each 
8ide  of  the  present  covered  platform,  $6,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  mailing  platform  is  uncovered,  and  this  is  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  mails  and  of  the  employees 
who  work  there  in  bad  weather.  We  have  drawings  from  our  super- 
intendent showing  the  necessary  work,  and  he  states  that  the  desi^ 
is  in  keeping  wifli  the  steel  and  iron  portico  in  place  on  that  side 
of  the  building,  which  accounts  for  the  apparent  excessive,  cost. 
That  accounts  for  the  cost  being  more  than  it  ordinarily  would  be 
if  it  were  a  rear  platform.  It  isf  a*  stone  structure  and  occupies  an 
entire  square,  with  four  principal  streets  surrounding  it,  so  that  you 
can  not  have  a  platform  of  the  same  character  as  you  would  have 
if  it  were  a  rear  mailing  platform. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  do  this  out  of  your  general  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  appropriation 
for  repairs  and  preservation,  which  is  already  overburdened. 
The  Chairman.  But  you  have  another  lump-sum  appropriation? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  that  appropriation  is  limited  to  cases  in 
which  we  gain  additional  space  in  emergent  cases. 
The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  gain  additional  space  here  ? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  No;  we  will  get  a  little  better  facilities  for  carry- 
ing on  the  business  in  the  same  space,  but  there  will  be  no  additional 
space  either  on  the  platform  or  on  the  inside  of  the  building  by 
reason  of  this  change. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  these  places.  You 
have  one  in  Louisiana  and  one  in  New  York,  for  which  you  are 
asking  large  amounts. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  but  this  platform  is  not  so  large.    We  are 
asking  $60,000  for  New  Orleans  and  $36,000  for  New  York. 
The  Chairman.  Are  not  those  iust  as  important  as  this? 
Mr-  Wetmore.  Yes ;  they  have  oeen  submitted  to  the  committee. 
The  Chairman.  Was  this  submitted  before  ? 
Mr.  Wstmore.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recall  that  this  was  ever  before  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  In  going  over  those  matters  the  committee  felt 
that  jou  had  put  before  it  a  matter  that  was  meritorious,  but  because 
of  the  excessive  cost  at  this  time  it  was  felt  that  perhaps  the  matter 
could  go  over. 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  And  we  very  gracefully  yielded  to  the  committee's . 
judgment;  we  can  not  do  anything  else. 

The  Chairaian.  It  was  not  puttmg  our  judgment  against  the  judg- 
ment of  anyone  in  the  service,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  it  was 
just  because  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  expenditures,  and  there 
had  to  be  a  reduction. 

WYAXnOTTK,  MICH.,  POST  OFFICE. 

The  next  item  is : 

Wyandotte,  Michigan,  post  office:  So  much  of  the  total  appropriation  of 
$75,000  for  site  and  building  as  may  be  necessary  Is  hereby  made  available  for 
purchase  of  site. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  limit  of  cost  fixed  by  Congress  in  that  case  was 
$75,000  for  site  and  building,  there  being  no  limit  on  the  site  at  all. 
Under  the  practice  of  the  department,  we  never  expend  over  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  limit  of  cost  for  site  unless  there  is  some  very  un- 
usual condition.  In  this  particular  case  we  have  done  what  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  many  years,  and  that  is 
to  ask  for  a  preliminary  appropriation  for  site  and  commencement 
where  there  is  a  site  and  buildmg  authorized,  and  usuallv  the  lan- 
guage of  the  appropriation  is  for '"  site  and  commencement,"  so  much, 
and  the  amount  asked  for  was  always  the  amount  for  which  it  was 
supposed  the  site  could  be  purchased.  Then,  the  customary  subse- 
quent appropriations  made  by  the  committee  have  been  for  "  continu- 
ation," so  much.  The  comptroller  got  hold  of  a  case  and  he  made 
the  ruling,  which  is  doubtless  correct,  that  where  we  asked  for  an 
amount  under  the  language  "  for  site  and  commencement "  that  that 
fixed  the  limit  of  cost  of  the  site,  which  Congress  had  not  fixed,  but 
that  it  was  fixed  when  the  item  was  appropriated  for  in  that  lan- 
guage; in  other  words,  we  got  ourselves  in  a  trap  by  using  that  par- 
ticular language.  In  this  particular  case  the  amount  that  was 
asked  for  was  $15,950. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  site? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  For  the  site  and  commencement,  and  the  site  will 
cost  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  be  able  to  erect  the  building  for 
$55,000,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  believe  the}^  have  made  a  tentative  contract  for 
this  site. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  they  buying  the  site  now  when  there  is 
no  thought  of  erecting  a  building  right  away? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know ;  but  there  is  no  thought  of  erecting 
a  building  soon. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  such  thought? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No  present  thought  of  erecting  a  building  soon. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  plans  prepared  for  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No;  but  my  understanding  is  that  a  contract  has 
been  made  for  the  site,  although  I  may  be  wrong  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  So,  if  they  bought  the  site  for  $20,000,  you  would 
need  quite  a  considerable  increase  in  your  appropriation  for  the 
building,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  quite  possible. 
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CAPE  CHARLES  (VA.)  QUARANTINE  STATION. 

The  Chairman.  At  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  you  are  asking  that— 

The  unexpended  balance  of  $6,306,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
of  the  appropriation  for  water  supply  contained  in  the  sundry  civil  appropria- 
tion act  approved  July  19,  1919,  is  hereby  reappropriated  and  made  available 
for  construction  purposes  at  said  station. 

What  is  the  necessity  of  that? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  appropriation  for  the  Cape  Charles  Quaran- 
tine Station  when  made  provided  that  the  work  should  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  War  Department  and  took  the  work  away  from 
the  Treasury  Department.  The  work  was  turned  over  to  the  War 
Department  to  carry  on;  considerable  material  was  supplied  by  the 
War  Department  at  a  very  low  price,  being  purchased  for  other 
purposes,  but,  of  course,  they  reimbursed  their  appropriations.  Not- 
withstanding the  advantage  they  had  in  both  men  and  material,  when 
they  completed  their  work  and  turned  in  their  bills  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency, in  the  meantime  Chairman  Sherley,  of  this  committee, 
callea  the  department's  attention  to  a  statement  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a  geologist  that  the  plan  of  the  Supervising  Architect 
for  getting  water  on  this  island  was  not  feasible,  and  he  suggested 
that  the  Treasury  Department  come  here  and  get  an  appropriation 
for  a  water  supplv.  We  did  that,  but  the  War  Department  carried 
out  the  plans  oi  tne  Treasury  Department  and  did  get  water  on  the 
island  in  the  manner  originally  provided  by  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect,  OS  that  we  did  not  need  the  appropriation  for  the  water  supply 
from  outside  sources. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  need  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  did  not;  no.  The  War  Department  expendi- 
tures on  account  of  this  building  being  in  excess  of  the  appropriation, 
the  bills  were  sent  over  to  us,  but  we  could  not  pay  them,  and  they 
can  not  pay  them,  so  it  has  been  suggested  by  our  department  that 
the  best  solution  of  the  matter  would  be  to  ask  the  committee  to 
reappropriate  so  much  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropria- 
tion that  was  made  for  the  water  supply  for  the  island  to  pay  these 
bills  incurred  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  bills  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  are  for  construction  costs. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  construct  there? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Several  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  used  now  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  permanent  buildings? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  necessary  buildings? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  imderstand  so. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  occupied? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  I  can  not  speak  for  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, but  I  think  they  are  in  part ;  they  have  been  completed  some  little 
time/ 

The  Chairman.  And  those  bills  aggregate  $6,306? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No;  this  item  provides  that  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  $6,306,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  oe  reappro- 
priated to  meet  those  bills. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  bills  amount  to? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  the  amount  in  the  office,  but  I  can  not  speak 
offhand. 

The  CHAiR»rAN.  All  you  need  the  money  for  is  to  pay  those  bills? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  total  amount  of 
those  bills  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

[Note. — The  aggregate  of  bills  referred  to  {^t  which  the  Treasury  Department 
has  had  notice  is  $630.47.] 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  I  understand,  you  spent  almost  $13,000 
of  the  $20,000  that  was  appropriated  in  getting  a  water  supply  from 
some  place  else  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  real  purpose  of  the  water-supply  appropria- 
tion was  to  get  water  from  the  mainland,  and  not  on  the  island  at 
all,  but  the  War  Department  put  a  well  down  on  the  island,  just  as 
we  expected  to  do,  and  used  that  much  of  it  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  No  part  of  that  thus  far  has  been  expended  for 
any  other  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No. 

The  Chairman.  These  bills  are  for  material  and  work  contracted 
for  by  the  War  Department  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.   x  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  the  War  Department  did  not 
pay  these  bills  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Because  of  insufficient  appropriations. 

CXXDK  COUNTY,  ILL. — HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  Hospital  construction.  Public 
Health  Service:  Hospital  buildings  in  Cook  County,  111.,  to  com- 
plete, $400,000." 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  the  remainder  of  the  authorized  limit  of 
cost  to  be  appropriated  on  account  of  the  additional  cost  of  labor  and 
material. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  finished  that  building  yet? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  situation  there  is  that  the  added  cost  of  labor 
and  material  on  that  building  is  going  to  run,  as  I  am  advised, 
something  like  $600,000  or  $700,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  paid  them  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  not  that  figure  with  me,  but  I  can  supply  it 
in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  completion  is  this  hospital? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  WelL  it  was  expected  to  be  occupied  in  part  by 
the  1st  of  March,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  have  it  ready  by  that 
time ;  I  would  fix  it  as  some  time  around  the  last  of  May. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  in  all  the  rooms  of  that  hospital,  where  the 
floors  meet  the  side  walls,  was  a  piece  of  tin  inserted  in  the  cement  of 
the  floors^  coming  up  about  3  or  4  inches  on  the  side  walls,  makingr 
a  round  tin  joint  instead  of  a  cement  joint? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  not  tin;  that  is  a  piece  of  metal,  iron,  or 
steel. 

The  Chairman.  I  could  bend  it  with  my  hand. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  intended  to  hold  the  partitions  at  the  bottom 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  wny  could  they  not  have 
used  cement  just  as  well?     I  saw  a  piece  of  it  there,  and  I  was  sur- 

Erised  when  I  saw  it ;  I  am  satisfied  that  men  with  their  boots  will 
ick  that  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  bent.  It  looked  to  me  as 
though  it  was  an  awfully  poor  piece  of  engineering. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  a  patented  partition,  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  is;  I  asked  the  contractor  about  it  and 
he  told  me  it  was  going  to  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  if  cement  had 
been  used  and  cement  would  have  been  permanent. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  change  was  made  because  the  partition  work, 
as  provided  in  the  original  Building,  was  not  satisfactory.  I  do  not 
recall  just  what  there  was  about  that,  but  that  being  a  patented  par- 
tition, the  acceptance  of  it  carried  with  it  all  parts  of  the  patent,  so 
that  is  how  they  came  to  use  that  sort  of  a  fastening  at  the  bottom  of 
the  partitions. 

Note. — I  find  on  exuniination  that  this  refers  to  the  cove  metal  base  and  was 
included  In  the  requirements  under  the  original  so-called  Shank  contract. 

Jas.  a.  Wktmore. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  an  engineer  nor  am  I  familiar  with  con- 
struction except  in  a  general  way,  but  that  partition  is  as  flimsy  as 
pasteboard,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  though  the  person  who  specified  it 
must  have  been  interested  in  t^e  patent  rather  than  in  securing  some- 
thing that  was  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  take  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  did  not  examine 
the  method  of  construction  except  as  to  this  piece  of  metal. 

The  Chair3ian.  I  did  not,  because  that  was  enough  for  me.  That 
is  the  piece  upon  which  the  partition  rests^  and  if  the  rest  of  the  parti- 
tion  is  no  stronger  than  the  piece  itself  it  is  a  pretty  flimsy  affair,  and 
I  understand  it  cost  more  than  if  you  had  made  it  of  solid  concrete. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  cost  a  great  deal  less  than  what  was  originally 
specified ;  it  is  a  part  of  a  deduction  of  $140,000. 

Note. — The  metal  base  attached  to  steel  partition  is  called  for  to  be  20-gauge 
Nt»  eK  and  not  of  tin. 

Owing  to  the  cost,  the  wood  floor  and  base  as  originally  intended  were  aban- 
'l<»nfHl.  Eliminating  wood  base,  there  remains  either  cement  or  metal  base  to  be 
nseil.  Cement  base  is  too  liable  to  cracljs  to  permit  Its  use  generally  in  a  perma- 
nent hospital.  Furthermore,  a  hospital  finish  includes  a  metal  trim-member 
1  round  openings;  this  lends  itself  especially  with  metal  base.  While  the  metal 
i»ase  is  especially  adapted  for  use  with  a  cement  floor  in  a  case  like  this,  its  use 
wa9  further  dictated  by  the  desire  of  the  department  to  make  as  few  changes  as 
tM)ssible  from  the  various  features  of  the  hospital  building  as  originally  designed 
->  private  architects ;  their  specification  required  generally  the  use  of  metal  base, 
•xnept  in  certain  special  places. 

The  Chairman.  I  rather  anticipated  a  big  deficit  and  when  I  went 
to  see  that  hospital  I  expected  there  would  be  another  appropriation 
.•<?ked.  It  looked  to  me  as  though  the  whole  plan  was  simply  an  ef- 
fort to  put  Congress  in  a  hole  and  make  the  expense  just  as  big  as  it 
j-ossibly  could  be  made.  I  went  to  the  administration  building  again, 
«n<l  I  want  to  say  that  if  you  had  been  erecting  a  building  for 
storage  purposes  you  would  not  have  made  it  stronger  than  you  made 
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it  for  just  putting  desks  and  office  furniture  on  the  second  floor.  I 
do  not  understand  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  designed 
that,  unless  it  was  simply  to  spend  money,  and  that  was  the  opinion 
of  the  man  I  took  with  me.  I  took  a  man  with  me  and  he  threw  up 
his  hands  in  horror  and  surprise  at  the  waste  and  extravagance  in 
that  administration  building. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That,  I  think,  is  a  most  unfair  and  uncalled  for 
statement  and  without  foundation  in  fact  in  some  respects. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respects? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Because  you  are  making  a  statement  about  the 
structural  strength  of  that  building  without  having  the  testimony  of 
engineers  to  know  what  is  necessary  or  whether  it  is  exceeded  a  cent's 
worth.  In  the  second  place,  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  no  incentive 
for  a  man  to  furnish  more  than  he  is  required  to  furnish  when  he 
can  not  be  paid  for  it.    Why  should  anybody  want  to  do  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  what  the  attitude  of  the  Treasury 
Department  was  with  regard  to  this  whole  thing ;  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's estimate  was  to  make  it  as  much  as  it  could  and  to  make 
Congress  ridiculous^  because  the  whole  thing  was  rather  forced  upon 
us,  and  then  after  it  was  forced  upon  us  the  Treasury  Department 
kept  hanging  back  and  hanging  back  and  acted  like  children  instead 
of  men.  x  ou  say  I  am  not  a  structural  engineer ;  I  am  not ;  but  I  can 
see,  and  when  I  see  deep  beams  made  of  solid  cement  3  or  4  feet  apart 
to  carry  nothing  but  office  furniture,  I  know  that  my  eyes  do  not  de- 
ceive me,  and  then  when  I  ask  the  man  who  is  doing  the  work 
whether  it  is  necessary  he  says  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Who  is  the  man  doin^  the  building? 

The  Chairman.  Some  one  in  the  Shank  Construction  Co.  was  the 
man  I  asked  to  go  out  with  me.  He  said,  "  I  do  not  like  to  criticize 
this  work,  but  as  you  have  asked  me  the  question  all  I  can  say  is  that 
that  is  absolutely  unnecessary."  There  are  tons  of  cement  tnere  not 
necessary  at  all. 

Mr.  Cannon.  About  what  building  are  you  talking? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  administration  building  at 
the  Speedway  Hospital. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  is  the  one  over  to  the  west? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cannon.  About  which  we  had  so  much  fuss? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  put  in  the 
record  a  memorandum  showing  exactly  the  size  of  those  beams  and 
how  far  they  are  placed  apart.    My  understanding  is  6  feet  apart. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  are,  but  even  5  feet  apart 
is  altogether  unnecessary.  I  have  a  little  interest  in  a  big  depart- 
ment store  where  the  beams  are  20  feet  apart  and  they  are  carrying 
heavy  furniture,  they  are  carrying  rugs  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
while  here  vou  are  only  going  to  carry  office  desks  and  chairs  and 
you  put  in  big  beams  6  feet  apart. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  depends  on  the  length  of  the  span. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  go  and  look  at  it 

Mr.  Wetmore  ( interposing ).  I  have  examined  the  plans,  ACi*. 
Chairman.  You  called  attention  to  this  matter  once  before  and  made 
the  statement  that  these  beams  were  18  inches  square  and  18  inclie?^ 
apart,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  record. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  that  perhaps  some  of  them  are  not  more 
than  18  inches  apart. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  are  some  in  the  roof  of  that  building  that  are 
about  14  inches  apart.  They  are,  perhaps,  4  inches  on  the  lower 
^ide,  and  they  may  be  9  at  the  top,  and  of  a  depth  of  probably 
12  inches.  They  are  not  much  larger  than  2  by  8,  or  2  by  12,  or  4,  by 
12  lumber,  such  as  you  find  in  .many  buildings,  and  they  are  spaced 
no  closer  together  than  is  found  in  ordinary  wood  construction.  It 
was  a  matter  of  economy  in  this  construction,  because  the  forms  were 
already  built  for  use  in  the  main  building. 

XoiE.— The  Administration  Building  is  a  two-story  structure,  180  feet  long  by 
40  feet  wide  with  minor  projections  at  the  rear. 

The  first-floor  construction  consists  of  a  concrete  slab  resting  directly  on  the 
ground. 

The  second  floor,  in  general,  is  intended  to  be  used  for  office  purposes.  The 
typical  construction  consists  of  a  2i-inch  concrete  slab  supported  by  Joists  5 
inches  wide  at  bottom,  12  inches  deep,  25-inch  centers,  maximum  span  22  feet 
9  inches ;  the  Joists  in  turn  are  carried  by  one-Une  concrete  girders  14  Inches  by 
23^  inches  spanning  between  the  columns,  spaced  14  feet  6-inch  centers.  This 
floor  construction  permitted  tiie  use  of  the  steel  forms  which  had  been  pre- 
viously used  in  the  main  building,  thereby  reducing  the  cost,  and  is  an  economical 
design  for  floors  devoted  to  office  purposes.  The  central  portion,  about  40  feet 
by  40  feet,  is  intended  for  a  library,  and  as  the  typical  construction  was  not 
economical  for  the  heavy  library  stacks  intended  to  be  carried,  estimated  at  250 
pounds  per  square  foot,  a  different  design  for  this  portion  of  the  floor  was 
adopted.   The  construction  is  as  follows : 

Three  and  one-half  inch  slab  supported  by  beams  12  inches  by  20^  inches,  5 
feet  on  centers,  maximum  span  26  feet  6  Inches ;  these  beams  are  carried  by  one 
line  of  girders  18  inches  by  32i  inches,  supported  by  columns  spaced  20  feet  on 
renters. 

This  construction  is  heavy,  but  necessarily  so,  due  to  the  exceptionally  heavy 
loads  that  library  stacks  impose,  also  to  the  long  spans  required  to  keep  the 
floor  space  below  unobstructed. 
The  second-story  ceiling : 

Tbe  construction  of  the  second-story  celling  is,  in  general,  similar  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  second-floor  construction,  except  that  it  is  much  lighter,  due  to  the 
decreased  load  requirements. 

Roof:  The  roof  framing  is  of  wood  and  consists  of  2-lnch  by  lO-inch  raters 
supported  by  4-inch  by  8-lnch  purlins,  carried  on  6-inch  by  4-inch  posts  spaced 
8  feet  colters ;  these  posts  in  turn  are  carried  by  the  celling  construction. 

A  technical  analysis  of  this  design  will  show  that  the  loads  are  not  greater 
and  that  the  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  steel  are  not  less  than  those  required  by 
the  building  codes  of  the  leading  cities.  In  other  words,  throughout  the  design 
values  accepted  by  the  leading  auUiorltles  on  concrete  design  as  conservative 
but  not  wasteful  hietve  been  adhered  to. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  that  building? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  I  have  not  the  dimensions. 

The  CHAnRMAX.  Is- it  a  two-story  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  more  than  a  two-story  building.  I  can  give 
you  the  height,  dimensions,  and  the  length  and  span  of  those  beams. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  basement  under  all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  recollect. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  heated  by  the  main  heating  plant? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  for  you  to  put  in  the  record  "^ith  re- 
eard  to  this  administration  building  a  statement  showing  the  size 
of  the  building,  whether  there  is  a  basement  under  all  of  it,  the  num- 
^'er  of  stories,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  complete.  I  think  that 
would  tell  the  story. 
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Note. — At  the  time  of  the  award  of  the  contract  for  the  Broadview  Hospital 
it  was  estimated  that  the  administration  building  would  cost  approximately 
$75,000.  The  building  is  two  stories,  180  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  and  has  no 
basement.    The  heiglit  to  the  conilce  lines  31  feet  2  inches  above  the  grade. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  no  separate  figures  on  the  cost  of  that 
building,  because  that  is  part  of  the  entire  construction,  but  I  can 
give  you  an  estimate  of  what  it  cost  as  compared  with  the  whole  con- 
tract, or  what  percentage  it  would  be  of  the  whole  contract  price.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  a  man  is  losing  money  on  a  building,  as  these 
people  are  on  this  building,  there  would  not  be  any  incentive  for 
them  to  put  in  the  building  any  more  than  is  required. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  put  in  anything  that  is  not  specified 
by  the  engineers  who  drew  the  plans.  It  is  the  department  that  is  to 
blame,  and  not  the  man  who  is  building  it.  He  could  not  get  it  at 
all  unless  he  would  build  it  as  the  Treasury  Department  directed. 
As  late  as  the  middle  of  October  I  went  out  to  see  the  building,  and  I 
was  amazed  to  find  that  the  roof  had  not  gone  on  the  power  house. 
The  boilers  were  in,  but  the  roof  was  not  on.  I  said,  "why  do  you 
not  put  the  roof  on  that  building?  You  people  were  going  to  com- 
plete the  whole  thing  in  90  days,  I  thought."  He  said,  "  Mr.  Good, 
we  only  received  the  plans  yesterday  morning  for  that  roof,  and  we 
have  been  waiting  for  the  plans."  Now,  the  cry  is  being  made  all 
around,  and  the  Chicago  newspapers  are  publishing  stories  about 
the  soldiers  of  this  war  being  connned  in  cellars  and  poorhouses  be- 
cause we  have  not  provided  hospitalization  for  them. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  building  is  going  on  slowly  out  there,  but  they 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  labor  conditions,  transporta- 
tion troubles,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Note. — The  contract  drawings  were  issued  by  tlie  Treasury  Department  in 
March,  1920;  the  contractor  is  required  to  submit  for  approval,  the  shop  draw- 
ings of  steel  work;  it  was  tliese  shop  drawings,  wiiicli  the  contractor  had  not 
submitted  until  August,  1920,  and  which  hud  to  be  returned  to  him  for  revision, 
whlcli  he  was  awaiting.  The  last  of  these  drawings  was  not  submitted  to  the 
Supervising  Architect's  office  by  tlie  contractor  until  September  30.  having  been 
received  October  2.  Final  approval  was  given  to  them  two  days  thereafter. 
October  4. 

INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  LABOR  AND  MATERIALS. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  when  you  were  before  us 
before  you  stated  that  under  the  contract  the  contractor  was  not  en- 
titled to  any  increase  or  any  allowance  for  increased  cost  because  of 
the  increased  cost  of  material  and  labor,  until  he  had  first  submitted 
a  statement  showing  that  there  was  an  increase  either  in  the  cost  of 
labor  or  material,  and  that  at  that  time  you  had  not  received  any 
notice  from  him  of  any  such  increase. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  increase? 

Mr.  Wetmobe.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  furnished  information  regarding 

it. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  furnished? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  I  think  about  six  weeks  a^. 

The  Chairman.  The  plastering  was  all  finished  six  weeks  ago,  the 
roof  was  on  the  building,  and  the  power  house  was  built,  and  the 
superintendent's  quarters  were  built.  That  was  practically  com- 
pleted the  1st  of  November. 
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Mr.  Wetmokb.  This  contractor  had  the  right,  if  he  wanted  to,  to 
hold  his  statement  back  until  he  could  make  a  complete  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Not  according  to' the  statement  you  made  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  He  has  put  in  a  statement  showing  what  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  has  been  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  was  when  you  were  here  before 
that  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  allowance  lor  that  purpose  un- 
less he  notified  you  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  material  or  of 
the  employment  of  the  labor. 

Mr.  vVetmore.  You  misunderstood  me  if  you  got  that  impression. 
Whut  I  said  was  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  increase  his  ex- 
penditures for  labor  above  the  prevailing  rate  without  authority 
from  the  department  or  notice  to  us;  but  he  has  been  paying  the 
standard  rate,  of  course,  ever  since  it  went  into  effect.  They  had 
what  they  called  the  May  rate.  He  is  entitled  under  the  terms  of 
his  contract  to  have  the  extra  cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  the 
constiuction  of  the  building  over  what  the  rates  were  on  October 
16,  1919. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  two  different  kinds  of  engineers  in  the 
architect'sj  oflSce.  One  is  a  mechanical  engineer  and  the  other  is  the 
construction  engineer.  The  construction  engineer  had  charge  of  the 
features  that  you  have  been  complaining  about. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  the  questions  and  answers  in  regard 
to  this  contract  appearing  on  page  122  of  the  hearing  on  the  third 
deficiency  bill  of  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  as 
follows : 

The  Chairman.  To  what  exteut  have  they  had  to  Increase  their  wages? 

Mr.  Wetmoke.  We  have  had  no  notice  of  any  increase  in  wages  since  the 
contract  was  let.  The  c«)ntract  re(iiiiros  that  they  are  to  notify  us  before  they 
can  pay  any  increase  over  the  stnndrtrd  rates  of  wag^es.  We  were  notified  before 
the  contract  was  let  of  increases  effective  May  1  of  this  year.  We  liave 
no   Information  conce^'ning  their  increases  over  tlie  rates  prevailing  October 

le,  1919. 

Tbe  Chaibman.  Then  they  are  paying  the  same  scale  of  wages  paid  at  the 
time  the  contract  was  let? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  so  far  as  we  know,  except  the  increase  effective  May  1. 
Tlie  contract  was  made  the  13th  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  there  was  something  in  the  con- 
tract which  would  reimburse  them  if  an  increase*  of  wages  took  place  after 
October  26,  1919. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  contract  contains  a  stipulation  to  that  effect. 

Fbat  is  what  I  said  a  moment  ago. 

M*-.  Wetmore.  That  increase  in  wages  is  an  increase  that  they 
mi^ht  not  make  above  the  standard  rate  of  wages  without  notice  to 
us.  The  contract  requires  that  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  any 
increase  of  cost  of  labor  or  material  over  the  rates  prevailing  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  on  October  16,  1919,  I  think  it  was.  The  contract 
also  provides  that  they  shall  not  make  any  increase  in  wages  over 
those  rates  or  over  the  prevailing  rates  without  first  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  department  and  having  the  depart- 
ment's approval.  There  has  been  no  case  of  that  kind  so  far  as  I 
laioiHr«  They  have  never  paid  anything  in  excess  of  the  standard  rates 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  but  the  standard  rates  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
since  this  contract  has  been  going  on  are  larger  than  they  were  when 
the  War  Department  had  the  contract. 
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The  Chairman.  It  may  be  that  you  meant  that  standard  rate  of 
wages,  but,  if  so,  I  misconstrued  your  language.  I  thought  what  you 
meant  by  the  standard  rate  of  wages  was  the  standard  rate  of  wages 
provided  in  the  contract  itself. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  no  wage  standard  in  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  It  referred  to  the  wage  schedule  in  effect  on 
October  16,  1919. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Those  were  the  wages  in  effect  when  the  War  De- 
partment had  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  can  increase  the  wages  at  any  time 
without  notifying  you? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  If  the  standard  rate  of  wages  should  be  increased, 
it  would  be  an  increase  in  the  standard  rate,  and  they  would  not  have 
to  notify  us,  but  if  they  increased  it  over  that  standard  rate  they 
would  have  to  notify  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  know  how  much  you  have  paid 
out  and  if  you  do  not  know  how  much  the  building  has  cost  to 
date 

Mr.  Wetmore  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  we  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  not  that  data. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  not  that  information  with  me,  but  we  have 
it  at  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know  when  appropriat- 
ing money  for  such  a  purpose  as  this.  We  want  to  know  what  the 
building  will  cost,  and  that  is  what  Congress  will  want  to  know. 
We  want  to  know  how  much  has  been  paid  out  and  how  much  will 
have  to  be  paid  out,  because,  otherwise,  we  do  not  have  any  basis 
to  go  on. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  furnish  that  information,  but  I  want  to  say 
this,  that  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  we  are  required  to  make 
certain  payments  at  certain  periods,  and  if  we  do  not  have  the  money 
with  which  to  meet  the  payments  the  bond  may  be  vitiated.  There- 
fore, as  you  know,  as  a  lawyer,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  have  the 
money  to  make  the  payments  when  the  time  comes.  In  this  case  the 
surety  is  actually  aoing  the  work,  and  spending  the  money,  and 
every  time  he  does  $100,000  worth  of  building  he  draws  on  us  for 
forty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars.  If  we  get  to  the  place  where  we 
have  to  say.  We  have  no  more  money  and  can  not  make  the  pay- 
ments," we  can  not  hold  the  bond.  We  want  to  look  to  the  bondsman 
to  complete  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right,  but  we  want  to  know  the  facts. 
That  is  what  we  are  having  the  hearings  for.  You  may  have  all 
of  the  information  down  in  the  Treasury  Department,  but  if  it  is 
not  made  available  to  this  committee,  how  can  we  tell  whether  you 
need  any  more  money  or  not.  You  may  have  $1,000,000  there  so 
far  as  we  know,  and  so  far  as  the  hearings  disclose. 

Mr,  Wetmore.  Amount  expended  to  date,  $2,706,465.47. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  report  showing  the  percentage  of 
completion,  or  when  the  building  will  be  completed  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  report  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  contained  in  the  report  submitted  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  I  was  away  on  leave  and  did  not  see  the  report  when 
it  came  in. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  not  that  report  with  you? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  put  that  report  in  the  record.  That  is 
the  information  that  we  want  to  have  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  make 
any  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  will  furnish  that. 

Percentage  of  completion  of  entire  contract  January  1,  1921,  75  per  cent. 

REIMBT7R8EMENT   TO    SUPERINTENDENTS    OF    CONSTRUCTION    FOR    TRANS- 
PORTATION OF  h6usehold  goods. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is, ''  For  reimbursing  superintend- 
ents of  construction  for  transportation  of  household  gooos  incident 
to  change  of  headquarters,  not  in  excess  of  5,000  pounds  at  any  one 
time,  together  with  the  necessary  expense  incident  thereto,  $2,500."^ 
Is  that  new ! 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  a  new  item  for  this  reason :  In  the  appro- 
priation for  ^^ general  expenses  of  public  buildings"  such  an  item 
appears  for  superintendents  in  the  employ  of  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect's Office.  When  this  hospital  work  was  undertaken — and  we  have 
several  hospitals  where  work  is  being  done — t^ose  same  men  who 
were  supermtending  work  under  my  branch  of  the  service  were 
transferred  over  to  the  Public  Health  Service  to  handle  work  for 
them,  and  they jget  no  allowance  for  the  transportation  of  their  house- 
hold eoods.  Therefore,  during  the  time  uiat  these  hospitals  are 
being  Duilt,  they  are  not  treated  as  well  as  they  would  be  if  employed 
on  other  buildmgs.  We  are  simply  asking  that  you  allow  out  of 
the  hospital  appropriation  what  is  allowed  out  of  the  other  one  for 
ibis  purpose. 
The  Chairman.  Is  this  authorized  by  law? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  new  item.  It  is  like  the  item  that  is 
included  in  the  general  expenses  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  a  new  item,  it  will  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  If  this  is  one  of  the  expenses  that  you  are  authorized  to  pay 
now,  and  would  pay  if  you  had  the  money,  it  would  be  different. 

ilr.  Wetmore.  If  they  were  working  under  me  now  they  would 
have  this  allowance,  but  as  they  were  transferred  to  the  Public  Health 
Sei^ce  they  do  not  receive  it,  because  they  are  paid  from  another 
appropriation  that  does  not  carry  this  allowance.  The  other  appro- 
priation does  not  make  provision  for  this. 
The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  appropriation  are  they  paid  ? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  Out  of  the  appropriation  or  item  of  $210,000  set 
apart  out  of  the  appropriation  for  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  money  to  reimburse  some  of  the  superin- 
tendents who  have  already  been  changed  from  place  to  place? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  persons  are  involved  in  this  ? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  Four  or  five,  I  think.    We  have  a  superintendent  at 
^^Tiicago  and  one  at  Dawson  oprings.    I  think  there  are  four  or  five 
of  them  already,  an(i  there  will  be  more. 

The  Chairman.  When  your  superintendents  of  public  buildings 
Are  paid  out  of  your  regular  appropriation,  you  do  pay  their  trans- 
portation  expenses  from  place  to  place  ? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  for  the  transportation  of  house- 
hold effects,  and  it  is  specifically  authorized  in  that  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  authority  to  pay  these  claims  out  of 
the  appropriation  of  $200,000,  you  would  not  need  the  money? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  would  need  the  money,  because  we  are  here 
•asking  for  a  little  more  than  the  $210,000  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  funds  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
hospitals  at  Dawson*  Springs  and  for  the  Speedway  Hospital  that 
would  be  available  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Not  from  the  contraction  funds ;  no,  sir.  Congress 
set  apart  $210,000  from  the  appropriation  for  the  Dawson  Springs 
Hospital,  the  Chicago  Speedway  Hospital,  the  Washington  Hospital, 
and  the  one  at  Norfolk,  for  personal  services,  superintendents,  etc., 
but  made  no  provision  for  the  transportation  of  household  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  considerable  allowance  for  only 
five  persons.  That  would  be  $2,500  just  for  freight,  and  that  would 
be  too  much. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know  how  that  estimate  is  made  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  put  in  the  details  of  that. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  will  do  so. 

There  have  been  seven  cases  of  this  kind  and  two  other  superintendents  will 
have  their  headquarters  changed  soon.  The  amounts  involved  have  not  been 
reported  to  the  Supi?r vising  Architect's  Office  because  no  appropriation  for  their 
payment  exists.  It  is  estimated  that  $1,000  will  pay  existing  cases,  the  balance 
being  Intended  to  care  for  future  cases. 

INCREASE    IN    APPROPRIATION    FOR   TECHNICAL    SERVICES. 

DAWSON8PRINQ8,  KY.,  HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  The  next"  item  is  as  follows : 

The  limitation  of  $210,000  for  technical  services,  etc.,  contained  in  section 
10  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1919,  entitled  **An  act  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion to  supply  deficiencies  in  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1919,  and  prior  fiscal  years,  and  for  other  purposes,'*  Is  hereby  increased  by  the 
sum  of  $11,400  within  the  total  limit  of  cost  as  carried  in  said  act. 

What  is  that  for? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  the  act  that  authorized  those  four  hospitals 
that  I  spoke  of. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  referred  to  here  as  a  deficiency  act.  The 
title  is  given  as  "An  act  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1919."  The  act 
authorizing  the  building  or  acquisition  of  this  hospital  at  Chicago 
and  the  one  at  Dawsonsprings  was  approved  March  3, 1919. 

Mr,  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  act  of  March  3, 1919. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  a  deficiency  act  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  do  not  know  where  the  word  "  deficiency  "  came 
from  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  the  estimate  came  to  us.  It 
should  refer  to  the  act  of  March  3, 1919,  authorizing  the  construction 
or  acquisition  of  those  hospitals. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  act  is  the  act  approved  March  3,  1919,  but  that 
is  the  wrong  title  as  submitted.  It  should  be  the  act  authorizing 
those  hospitals.  That  fund  has  not  proved  sufficient  for  several  rea- 
sons.   One  reason  is  that  the  superintendents  on  those  buildings  have 
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to  be  paid  from  this  appropriation,  and  we' have  two  on  the  Chicago 
building  and  also  a  bookkeeper.  We  are  required  under  the  contract 
we  have  made  to  keep  our  own  accounts  as  the  work  goes  on,  and  the 
progress  of  the  work,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  such  that  it  has 
not  been  completed  in  the  four  months  as  provided  for  in  the  con- 
tract, but  will  require  considerably  more  than  four  months,  and  the 
expense  of  the  superintendents  has  been  and  is  running  on.  Under 
the  Dawsonsprings  contract  we  have  a  similar  condition.  Before 
they  could  build  on  that  site  they  had  to  rebuild  roads  so  that  the 
material  for  the  hospital  could  be  carried  over  them.  When  the  bids 
were  opened,  it  was  found  that  we  could  not  let  a  lump-sum  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  buildings  within  the  limit  fixed  by  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  only  a  few  buildings  were  placed  under  contract 
and  the  remainder  ot  them  are  being  built  under  authority  of  the 
same  act  through  the  purchase  of  material  and  hire  of  labor.  We 
have  our  superintendents  on  the  ground.  There  was  considerable  de- 
lav  in  getting  started  there  because  of  the  lack  of  the  roads  I  spoke 
of.  The  Puolic  Health  Service  undertook  to  build  the  roads  as  a 
part  of  their  work  under  this  same  appropriation.  That  extended 
the  time  for  the  superintendents  considerably.  At  Norfolk  the  plans 
for  the  building  were  drawn,  but  the  new  Surgeon  General  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  site  that  it  was  intended  to  put  the  building  on. 
That  makes  it  necessary  to  go  over  a  part  of  tne  plans — not  all  of 
them,  but  a  part  of  them.  This  involves  the  condition  that  I  spoke 
of  before,  that  is,  the  appropriation  of  $210,000  is  too  small  to  carry 
us  through.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  more  than 
enough  money  to  run  us  to  the  end  of  this  month,  and  if  we  do  not 
have  this  deficiency  we  will  have  to  dismiss  the  force  on  this  work. 
This  amount  will  see  everything  done,  in  my  opinion.  That  will  pay 
for  the  drawings  required,  and  everjrthing  will  be  out  of  the  way, 
with  the  superintendents  paid  in  full.  My  judgment  is  that  that 
could  be  done  without  increasing  the  appropriation  at  all  for  the 
construction  of  the  buildings.  This  would  simply  add  $11,400  to  the 
$210,000,  making  the  amount  $221,400  altogether,  and  that  will  com- 
plete everything. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  is  expended  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  will  have  to  get  the  figures  on  that.  The  biggest 
part  of  it  has  been  expended  in  my  office,  especially  in  the  division 
under  Mr.  Simon.  A  part  of  it  was  expended  in  the  Marine  Hospital 
Bureau  itself.  They  had  a  construction  division,  where  they  spent 
some  of  the  money.  The  rest  of  it  is  for  the  salaries  of  superintend- 
ents in  the  field. 

Expended  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  Public  Health  Service,  $61,038.06 ; 
under  Supervising  Architect's  office,  $70,494.22  and  $26,462.74;  at  Mount  Alto, 
for  field  service,  $2,022.06. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  two  superintendents  at  Dawsonsprings 
and  two  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  two  at  Chicago  and  one  at  Dawsonsprings. 
The  man  at  Dawsonsprings  has  an  assistant.  We  have  one  in  Wash- 
ington, at  Mount  Alto,  and  he  has  two  or  three  assistants. 
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MOUNT  Aim)  HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  rebuilding  there  ? 

Mr.  .Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  an  authorization  there  for  the 
remodeling  of  the  present  buildings  and  to  construct  additional  build- 
ings, for  which  $600,000  was  appropriated  in  addition  to  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  commence  to  discharge  some  of  this  help 
pretty  soon. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  the  force  is  very  small.  There  are  just  a 
few  people  on  that  work  now,  and  we  will  have  to  take  them  off  at  the 
end  of  this  month  unless  we  get  this  additional  money. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  the  buildings  at  Mount  Alto  be  com- 
pleted? 

It  is  expected  to  have  all  work  completed  by  October  1, 1921. 

Mr.  Wetmore. "That  buildmg  is  being  completed  by  purchase  of 
material  and  hire  of  labor.  We  have  no  contract  there.  We  found 
that  we  could  make  a  considerable  saving  by  buying  our  own  material 
and  hiring  the  labor.        .  ' 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  oiBce  doing  that  or  the  Public  Health 
Service  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  are  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  doing  the  same  thing  at  Dawsonsprings  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir ;  in  part. 

The  Chairman.  That  serves  to  make  the  administrative  expense 
heavier? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  more  than  offset  that  in  the 
saviuj^.  There  are  no  contractor's  profits  to  pay.  For  instance,  in 
superintending  the  job  at  Mount  Alto  we  have  a  superintendent* 
timekeeper,  bookkeeper,  and  some  help  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  paid  out  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  made  some  saving  by  doing  this 
work  yourself,  but  in  doing  so  it  has  been  necessary  to  incur  more 
administrative  cost?* 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  that  building  be  completed  at  Mount 
Alto? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  answer  that  offhand,  but  they  are  ahead 
of  their  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  stated  when  the  one  at  Chicago  will 
be  ready  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  have  not  seen  the  last  report,  but  I  should  say  it' 
would  be  completed  some  time  in  May. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Dawson  Springs? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  answer  that  offhand.  I  was  away  and 
did  not  see  any  of  those  reports  at  the  end  of  December. 

It  is  expected  (hat  all  buildinfrs  at  l>aw8on  Springs  will  be  completed  l»y 
October  1,  1921. 

The  Chaikman.  Before  that  time  how  was  the  work  progressing  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Very  well  at  Dawson  Springs.     The  contractors 

have  a  contract  sublet  there  to  some  very  satisfactory  building  con- 
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tractors,  and  the  work  is  reported  to  be  proceeding  very  rapidly  and 
satisfactorily. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  doing  any  buildinff  there? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  are  building  some  ourselves,  and  that  work  is 
going  on  very  well. 

REPAIRS  AND  PRESERVATION. 
iqEW  YOBK  ASSAY  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  and  preservation  of  building  you  are 
asking  $56,000.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $900,000  for  this  fiscal 
year  lor  that  purpose.    That  is  for  the  New  York  assay  office  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  to  make  good  money  expended  from  the 
appropriation  under  contract  for  repairs  and  preservation  to  repair 
the  damage  to  that  building.  Really  what  we  ought  to  have  done 
was  to  have  waited  and  come  down  and  asked  for  an  appropriation 
before  doing  anything,  but  we  had  the  appropriation  for  repairs  and 
preservation,  and  it  was  legal  to  use  it,  but  we  have  never  spent  more 
than  $10,000  out  of  that  appropriati^on. 

DAMAGE  CAUSED  BT  EXPLOSION. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  damage  caused  by  the  explosion? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  explosion  in  Wall  Street  caused  this  damage; 
$50,000  is  for  the  part  oi  the  contract  we  have  let.  There  will  be,  in 
addLition  to  what  we  have  in  the  contract  now,  some  additional  grill 
work  that  was  damaged  at  the  same  time,  which  will  run  the  amount 
up  to  $65,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  damage  to  this 
boildingt 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  exterior  of  the  building  was  damaged.  It  is  a 
stone  building  and  pieces  of  metal  struck  the  building  and  injured 
the  stone  and  many  of  them  had  to  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by 
cutting  in  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.  Inside  of  the  door  is  a  lobby 
with  large  counter  and  grill  work,  a  counter  or  screen  back  of  that, 
with  marble  walls  and  plaster  ceiling.  That  whole  portion  was 
damaged  and  all  the  marble  had  to  be  reset.  A  large  percentage  of 
it  was  destroyed.  Throughout  the  whole  building  the  plaster  was 
broken  down  and  every  pane  of  glass  was  broken,  of  course.  The 
doors  and  window  frames  were  blown  out  of  place,  the  rear  windows 
were  blown  in  and  the,  front  windows  were  blown  in  likewise.  They 
did  not  seem  to  take  the  same  direction.  The  building  structurally 
was  not  injured,  and  the  vaults  were  found  to  be  intact,  the  doors 
opening  and  closing  without  showing  the  least  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  building. 

We  took  competitive  bids,  had  a  rather  good  competition  from 
very  good  contractors,  the  contractor  who  built  the  building  among 
others,  but  the  lowest  bidder  happened  to  be  another  party  who  had 
not  had  anything  to  do  with  the  original  construction,  but  being  a 
responsible  bidder  we  let  him  have  the  job.  The  work  is  reported 
to  oe  going  on  very  well.  I  have  at  the  building  at  this  time  the 
>ame  superintendent  who  superintended  the  original  construction. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  the  work  be  completed  ? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  Seventy-five  working  days  from  November  11, 1920, 
I  think,  is  the  contract  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  will  cost  $66,000  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  contract  let  for  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  All  but  the  grille  work — a  little  grille  work  which 
was  not  in  the  original  contract. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  contract? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  About  $48,000,  according  to  my  recollection.  In 
addition  to  that  expenditure  we  have  to  take  care  of  the  Subtreasury 
building,  which  is  adjoining.  This  simply  reimburses  the  appropria- 
tion.   The  Subtreasury  was  not  damaged  much,  mostly  a  loss  of  glass. 

The  Chairman,  The  amount  you  are  asking  for  is  to  replace  dam- 
age done  to  those  two  buildings? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  what  it  is  in  effect.  It  is  to  reimburse  the 
appropriation  for  repairs  and  preservation  for  the  repairs  that  were 
made  on  account  of  those  two  buildings. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 
8ETTLKMENT  OK  WAR  CLAIMS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

General  expenses  of  public  buildings :  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  to  detail  superintendents  of  construction,  for  such  periods  as  may 
be  necessarj%  for  duty  in  the  office  of  the  Supervising  Architect,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  during  the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  exclu- 
sively to  assist  In  the  examination  and  settlement  of  war  claims  arising  under 
the  act  approve<l  August  15,  1919,  entitled  *'An  act  for  the  relief  of  contractors 
and  subcontractors  for  the  post  offices  and  other  buildings  and  work  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  history  of  that  is  the  act  for  the 
relief  of  contmctors  was  passed  without  making  any  allowance  what- 
ever for  additional  clerical  or  personal  services  in  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  those  claims.  The  original  act  provided  for  three 
definite  classes  of  reimbursement  to  contractors  for  loss  suffered  on 
account  of  the  war. 

Later  on  the  law  was  amended  to  provide  for  the  reimbursement 
of  contractors  for  any  and  all  losses  caused  by  the  war  which  made 
the  work  cost  them  more  than  the  contract  price.  The  result  of  that 
additional  legislation  practically  required  tne  auditing  of  the  books 
of  every  contractor  and  changed  the  matter  from  a  rather  simple  one 
to  a  complicated  one.  Instead  of  considering,  three  classes  of  claims 
we  now  have  to  consider  any  loss  that  a  contractor  claimed  to  have 
sustained  by  reason  of  the  war  that  caused  the  building  to  cost  him 
more  than  the  contract  price.  It  has  been  a  pretty  big  job,  but  it 
has  been  satisfactorily  carried  on.  As  I  told  the  committee  before, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  given  permission  to  bring  in  super- 
intendents irom  the  field  to  assist  in  this  work,  but  the  law  limited 
the  time  for  a  detail  to  Washington  to  30  days.  I  brought  in  a  few 
of  them  and  kept  them  30  days  and  found  that  they  were  capable 
of  handling  this  work  very  well,  better  than  an  ordinary  clerk, 
because  they  are  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is 
carried  on.  In  order  to  keep  them  on  the  work  we  had  them  trans- 
ferred, through  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  as  computers  and  put 
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them  on  the  office  force.  I  have  carried  them  on  the  office  force  as 
long  as  I  can.  I  have  reached  the  point  where  I  can  not  carry  them 
more  than  a  couple  of  weeks  longer  at  the  outside.  Then,  I  must 
send  them  into  tne  field  again,  and  that  will  slow  down  the  work 
of  settling  these  claims.  We  have  more  money  for  superintendents 
this  year  than  we  need  to  spend  for  superintendents^  because  we  have 
not  been  doing  much  construction  worK  and  because  some  of  our  men 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Marine  Hospital  work.  We  have  the 
money  there  if  we  can  use  it  to  bring  the  superintendents  in  during 
the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  you  get  along  with  the  force  you  now 
have  doing  that  work? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  we  will  audit  the  claims  only 
so  rapidly  as  the  present  force  of  the  office  will  permit. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  have  to  let  go  some  of  the  superin- 
tendents next  year  anyway? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  use  of  keeping  them  when  you  have 
no  work  for  them.    You  realize  that  this  is  legislation  ? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  I  realize  that. 

The  Chairman.  Our  committee  has  been  seriously  opposed  to 
carrying  any  legislation  in  the  bills. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  know  that,  and  it  would  go  out  on  a  point  of 
order,  but  many  Members  of  Congress  are  interested  in  having  these 
claims  settled.  This  is  the  only  feasible  way,  except  to  ask  for  a 
deficiency  in  the  office  force.  If  I  could  have  a  denciency,  I  could 
get  along. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  might  take  this  matter  up  with  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  ask  if  they  feel 
that  it  is  important  enough  to  go  in  the  appropriation  bill,  and  let 
them  request  it.  We  do  not  want  to  assume  anv  jurisdiction.  We 
have  enough  work  to  do  without  doing  the  work  of  somebody  else, 
especially  when  they  object. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  realize  that.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could  in 
the  office,  and  we  have  carried  this  thing  as  far  as  we  could.  We 
can  not  carry  it  now  without  creating  a  deficiency.  This  seems  to 
be  the  best  way  of  doing  it  without  getting  any  additional  appro- 
priation. 

OPERATING  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "  Operating  force :  For  such  per- 
sonal services  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deem  necessary 
in  connection  with  the  care,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  all  public 
buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department,  etc., 
SS45,000." 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  are  asking  that,  in  addition  to  what  we  have 
had  this  year,  in  order  that  we  may  pay  rates  of  wages  that  will 
enable  us^  to  keep  competent  help^  in  the  public  buildings.  Mr. 
Schaef  er  is  in  charge  oi  the  administration  and  can  tell  you  about 
it.  We  had  what  amounted  to  a  strike  last  munmer  in  New  York,  a 
strike  of  all  the  en^eer  force  in  the  public  buildings  over  there. 
If  it  had  happened  in  the  wintertime  it  would  have  created  a  very 
serious  condition.    It  caused  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  at  the  time.    Our 
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complaints  are  numerous.  They  come  from  every  section  of  the  coun- 
jtry  and  from  nearly  every  Congressman  and  every  custodian  that  our 
custodian  forces  in  the  buildings  are  not  sufficiently  paid,  asking  for 
an  increase  of  salary  in  this  place  or  that,  because  they  can  not  live 
on  the  compensation  they  are  receiving.  We  are  in  a  serious  condi- 
tion. The  buildings  are  not  being  properly  cared  for.  The  men 
whom  we  can  get  with  the  money  we  can  pay  are  old  men  and  young 
boys.  We  had  a  boy  15  years  of  age  nominated  as  a  laborer  in  a 
building.  We  have 'women  firing  boilers;  we  have  Chinamen;  we 
have  old  men. 

The  Chair3ian.  The  committee  was  impressed  with  that  situation 
when  we  had  the  hearings  on  the  estimates  for  next  year,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  some  of  the  employees  are  not  sufficiently  compensated, 
but  the  committee  thought  that  at  this  session  of  Congress,  just  when 
there  is  some  talk  of  reclassification,  we  should  not  take  action.  My 
objection  to  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  reclassification  statute  is  nc^ 
going  far  enough  to  take  in  the  field  force.  How  can  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  unless  it  takes  in  every  service  imaginable,  every 
field  service  as  well  as  every  bureau  service,  determine  what  is  just 
and  fair  compensation,  because  a  lump-sum  appropriation  is  involved 
just  as  much  aa  specific  salaries? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  In  arriving  at  the  amount  that  is  to  be  appro- 

friated  you  have  to  arrive,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  rates  of  pay. 
f  we  are  to  increase  one,  it  is  certainly  up  to  us  to  give  the  same 
consideration  to  the  other  services,  and  so  on  down. 

Mr.  Wetmore,  you  have  had  enough  to  do  with  Government  affairs 
to  know  that  if  we  commenced  on  that  we  would  be  here  the  middle 
of  next  summer  going  into  the  rates  of  pay  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
these  various  services.  It  is  a  matter  tiiat  should  be  thrashed  out, 
and  there  ought  to  be  some  uniform  system  of  rates  of  pay  established 
in  all  the  departments  for  similar  services,  etc. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  about  the  poorest  paid  service  in  the  whole 
Government.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  receives  less  pay  than  these 
men  and  women. 

There  is  another  feature  involved.  When  we  made  up  this  esti- 
mate of  $846,000  we  included  $72,900  for  additional  watch  force  for 
employment  in  those  buildings  in  which  very  large  collections  are 
made  and  kept  on  hand  sometimes  after  the  close  of  the  banks  and 
where  very  large  amounts  of  stamps  and  securities  of  the  Government 
are  kept. 

The  Chairman.  Here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Noj  sir:  throughout  the  country.  The  Chief  of  the 
Secret  Service  Division  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  department 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  buildings  where  securities  were 
kept  and  large  collections  made  were  not  at  all  adequately  protected 
by  our  watch  force.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  a  survey 
made  of  the  whole  country.  The  Secret  Service  had  a  man  and  the 
Treasury  Department  had  one  or  two  in  each  city  who  got  together 
to  see  what  ought  to  be  done.  While  making  that  survey  we  were 
getting  up  this  estimate  and  included  in  the  sum  that  we  are  asking 
for  $72,900  for  additional  watch  force. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  For  1922. 
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The  Chairman.  From  what  date? 

Mr.  Wetmorb.  When  we  got  the  survey  in  we  found  that  the 
amount  was  too  small,  that  it  should  have  oeen  $144,000.  We  have 
included  here  a  sum  for  that  proportion  of  the  watch  force — of 
course,  it  does  not  run  anything  like  that  figure — we  are  not  able  to 
pay  proper  compensation  to  the  force  and  put  on  additional  watch- 
men.   Mr.  Schaefer  h^s  th^  number  and  the  buildings. 

LOCATION  OF  EfUILDINOS  REQUIRING  ADEQUATE  WATCH  FORCES. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Detroit,  Mich. :  Galveston,  Tex. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.:  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pitts- 
burgh, ^a. ;  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  Richmond,  Va. ;  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah ;  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C;  Chicago,  111.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  Omaha,  Nebr. :  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Wibnin^on,  Del. ;  Dubuque, 
Iowa ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Camden,  N.  J. ;  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Portland,  Oreg.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Phoenix, 
Ariz. ;  Austin,  Tex. ;  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Denver, 
C-olo.;  Augusta,  Me.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Oklahoma,  Okla. ;  Buffalo, 
X.  Y. ;  New  York  Customhouse ;  Tampa,  Fla. ;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; 
Boston,  Mass.,  Customhouse;  and  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  Chairman.  Take  Dubuque,  Iowa;  how  many  watchmen  have 
you  there  now? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  We  have  no  watchman  there  now,  and  we  ask  for 
one. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  rate  of  pay? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  $1,000. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  last  item  you  have  there. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  there  is  one  watchman  there,  and 
they  ask  for  four  at  $1,000  each,  $4,000  total. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  securities  now  deposited 
at  these  places^  aside  from  stamps? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  At  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  internal-revenue  and  custom 
receipts. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  at  Dubuque? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  most  of  those  you  read  were  deposi- 
tories for  internal-revenue  and  custom  receipts? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir;  every  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  running  now — ^you  allot  this  by 
months? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  We  can  iiot  allot  this  by  months.  We  have  to 
allot  the  funds  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  according  to  the  force 
assigned.  Our  pay  roll  on  July  1  was  $3,792,331.54,  and  the  appro- 
priation made  by  Congress  was  $3,700,000.  That  left  us  $92,331.54 
shy  of  our  pay  roll.  The  present,  apparent  deficiency  of  $121,730.79 
will  naturally  be  reduced  by  the  lapsed  salaries  which,  however,  are 
running  less  at  this  time  than  in  any  portion  of  the  year.  -For 
instance,  taking  the  two  months,  October  and  November,  October 
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lapses  amounted  to  $17,000  and  November  $14,000.    At  the  present 
rate,  on  July  1  we  will  have  an  actual  deficiency  in  the  1921  appro- 

friation  of  upward  of  $10,000 — 1  estimate  between  $10,000  and 
12,000 — and  in  order  to  make  good  we  will  either  have  to  have  an 
appropriation  made  by  Congress  to  cover  the  deficiency  or  we  will 
have  to  furlough  some  employees  without  pay ;  in  other  words,  have 
them  furloughed  or  shut  down  some  of  the  service,  such  as  the  ele- 
vator service,  in  order  to  cover  the  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  date  it  is  too  early  to  state  what  the  lapsed 
salaries  will  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  The  closest  estimate  that  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  about  $14,000  a  month  for  the  balance  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  and  that  would  leave  a  deficiency  of  $9,200.  That  is 
figuring  on  lapsed  salaries  the  amount  of  which  changes  each  month. 
I  think  it  will  run  between  $10,000  and  $12,000  at  the  present  rate^ 
probably  a  little  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Between  $10,000  and  $12,000? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Yes,  sir. 

ADDITIONAL  W^ATCHMEN  AND  INCREASE  IN  SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  The  rest  is  for  increasing  the  salaries  and  for  these 
additional  watchmen? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  not  a  day  goes  by  that  we  do  not  have  a 
dozen  or  more  letters  from  Congressmen,  custodians  of  the  buildings, 
and  others,  complaining  about  the  insufficiencv  of  the  pay.  The 
worst  feature  is  the  letters  which  come  from  the  custodians  of  the 
buildings.  They  serve  without  any  compensation,  as  such.  They  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  oi  keeping  the  building  in  present- 
able condition,  and  they  say  that  they  absolutely  can  not  get  the 
force  to  do  the  work  for  the  amount  of  money  that  they  can  pav. 
The  complaint  is  very  great  all  along  the  line,  and  I  know  that  1  cIo 
not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  building  that  we 
have  not  had  a  complaint  about  at  one  time  or  another,  on  account  of 
the  pay  allowed  the  employees.  We  have  tried  to  standardize  it  so 
that  there  is  no  favoritism  and  to  allow  the  same  pay  for  the  same 
kind  of  work. 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  In  the  hearings  on  the  1922  appropriation  bill  a 
statement  was  made  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  unemployed, 
men  in  Chicago.  Just  yesterday  we  received  from  Chicago  nomina- 
tions covering  a  charwoman  and  two  firemen  for  temporary  service,^ 
showing  that  there  is  no  available  permanent  register.  Only  one 
nomination  was  for  a  permanent  laborer.  We  could  not  make  selec- 
tions for  permanent  firemen  and  charwomen;  they  are  temporary. 
There  has  been  no  eligible  register  established.  We  are  not  filling- 
the  temporary  positions  at  the  present  time.  As  I  said,  we  are  not: 
able  to  fill  the  positions  from  the  civil-service  registers.  The  same 
is  true  of  Detroit,  where  the  automobile  industry  has  thrown  many 
people  out  of  emplovment.  The  same  applies  to  Indianapolis^ 
There  are  three  of  the  large  cities  where  we  are  not  filling  the  vacan-- 
cies  by  permanent  appointments. 
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OPERATING  SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  operating  supplies  you  are  asking  $27,000. 
Is  that  an  actual  ascertained  deficiency? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  That  is  an  actual  ascertained  deficiency.  We  have 
bills  in  the  office  at  this  time  for  $4,206.81  tiiat  we  are  unable  to  pay. 
The  deficiency  actually  exists. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  must  have  the  $23,000  more  ? 

Mr.  ScnAEFBR.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  authorizations  for  which  we 
have  not  yet  received  the  bills. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  contracts  have  been  made  and  the  goods 
have  been  delivered? 

Mr.  ScHAEFBR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  just  amount  to  $27,000? 

Mr.  ScHAEFis.  Up  to  oate  the^  amount  in  exact  figures  to 
$26,877^5.  There  may  be  some  freight  bills  come  in  of  which  we 
have  no  record  and  can  not  have  any  record  until  actually  presented. 
So,  the  figure  $27,000  is  $122.65  more  than  the  actual  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  oome  that  you  exceeded  this  item  by 
that  amount? 

Mr.  ScHAEFER.  Because  there  are  many  things  that  we  can  not 
figure  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  appropriation  involves 
heat,  light,  water,  gas,  lighting  supplies,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
You  can  not  anticipate  what  you  are  going  to  ^end.  In  figuring 
on  this  appropriation,  and  as  Mr.  Wetmore  insists  on  figuring,  the 
amount  is  held  to  the  lowest  possible  necessities ;  when  we  do  that  and 
prices  increase  we  are  in  a  hole  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
before  the  appropriation  becomes  available. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  MARINE  HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  as  follows : 

Cbicago,  IlL,  marine  hospital:  That  so  ranch  of  the  act  approved  July  19, 
1919,  entitled  "  An  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the 
tUpvenuaamt  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920"   (41  Stat^  167),  which 
i»^ds    as  follows:   ''Chicago,  111.,  marine  hospital:   For   remodeling  present 
laiilding.  $50,000;  medical  officers'  Quarters,  $10,000;  junior  medical  officers* 
f/u;irte*rs,  $12,000;  pharmacists*  and  nurses*  quarters,  $16,000;  attendants*  quar- 
tern, ^33,000;  hi  all,  $121,000,**  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
••  Chicago,  111.,  marine  hospital :  For  remodeling  present  building,  including  In- 
stallatiau  of  new  beating  aud  plumbdlng  systems,  and  for  the  construction  of 
sudi    additional  buildings,   including  mechanical  equipment,   approach  work, 
etc..  as  Is  necessary  to  provide  a  modem  hospital  plant,  $171,000,'*  and  $50,000 
additional  is  hereby  appropriated. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  $50,000  in  addition  to  the  $121,000  hereto- 
fore appropriated,  making  a  total  of  $171,000. 

The  Chairmax.  What  is  the  necesaty  for  this  change? 

>f  r.  Wetmore.  At  the  time  that  estimate  was  made  up  we  had  not 
had  ari  opportunitv  to  have  an  investigati<Mi  made  of  the  mechan- 
ical equipment  of  the  buildings.  The  items,  as  you  see,  running  down 
through  there,  are  largely  for  construction  worK.  We  sent  a  mechan- 
ical inspector  there  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  mechanical 
•^juipment  of  the  building,  and  his  report  was  that  it  would  take 
^50/)00  to  renew  the  mecnanical  equipment  plant.  Mr.  Thompson 
ha-*  seen  the  report  more  recently  than  I  hare  and  can  tell  you 
ftbont  it« 
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The  Chairman.  This  act  was  approved  July  19,  1919,  and  we  gave 
the  money,  possibly  with  some  reduction,  just  as  it  was  asked  for, 
and  now  it  seems  that  when  you  were  before  us  before  either  you 
were  not  suflSciently  informed  as  to  the  needs  of  that  hospital  or  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  changed  its  mind. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  will  say  in  regard  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
practically  every  item  that  is  submitted  by  our  office  for  marine- 
hospital  work  or  public-health  work  is  based  oft  their  statement  of 
what  they  want  and  then  we  tell  them  what  it  will  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Wetmore,  can  you  tell  us  just  exactlv 
what  change  is  proposed  by  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  my  understanding  it  is  proposed  to  do  all  the 
work  called  for  in  the  itemized  list  of  buildings  plus  changes  in 
mechanical  equipment,  and  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  in  this 
form  is  to  take  out  particular  limitations  on  buildings,  so  that  with- 
out changing  the  lump  sum  for  that  part  of  the  work  at  all  and  by 
adding  $50,000  for  mechanical  equipment  we  will  do  it  all — and  we 
will  have  to  do  it  all — within  the  limits,  but  so  that  we  will  not  be 
tied  down  to  particular  limitations  on  particular  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  get  medical  quarters  constructed  for 
$10,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  got  medical  officers'  quarters  put  in  here 
at  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  get  junior  medical  officers'  quarters 
for  $12^? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  answer  you  as  to  that.  It  might  be.  when 
we  take  bids  for  these  things,  that  we  could  not  get  some  oi  them 
within  the  limit  and  then  we  can  do  nothing,  whereas  we  might  have 
money  enough  to  do  the  whole  thing  if  it  was  in  a  lump  sum.  It  has 
happened  repeatedly  that  we  have  had  to  come  back  and  ask  le^la- 
tion  changed  in  this  way.  We  have  asked  them  at  the  Public  Stealth 
Service  not  to  submit  estimates  in  this  form.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  this  appropriation  was  made  for  en- 
larging or  remodeling  the  old  building  it  was  situated  upon  land 
that  had  become  very,  very  valuable,  and  almost  too  valuable,  it 
seemed  to  a  great  many  people,  to  be  used  for  hospital  purposes,  and 
now  you  are  asking  us  to  increase  the  amount  wnen  tne  committee 
supposed  that  the  work  had  all  been  done.  I  take  it  now  that  none 
of  it  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  none  of  it  has  been  done,  I  understand. 
This  is  the  old  hospital  and  not  the  new  one.  The  site  was  obtained 
in  1864. 

OAPAcnrr  or  HosprrAL. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  number  of  beds  there ;  have  you  that 
information? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  May  we  put  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  report  of  our  inspector  there? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Do  you  care  to  hear  the  report? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  had  an  examination  made  of  the  old  marine  hos- 
pital building  by  a  mechanical  inspector,  and  in  a  communication^ 
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dated  the  14th  of  September,  1920,  addressed  to  the  Supervising 
Architect,  Treasurv  Deuartment,  he  said : 

RKPOBT  ON  INVESTIGATION  OF  UNITED  STATKS  MARINK  HOKPITAL  NO.  5,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  of  July  10,  1920,  1  vi8ite<l  tlie  Knifed  States 
Murine  Hospital  No.  o,  Cliicajjo,  111.,  jind  investij^ated  tl)e  matter  of  romovlng 
the  old  and  installing  new  plumbing  and  heating  systems  In  the  building. 

Pluuibiny.  1.  There  are  approximately  100  plumbing  fixtures  in  the  building. 
There  are  about  14  toilet  rooms,  fi  kitchens,  a  dis|)ensary,  and  an  operating 
n)oni. 

2.  Approximately  oO  i)er  cent  of  the  plumbing  fixtures  could  be  reused,  and 
t!)p  marble  wainscot  and  tile  floors  in  several  of  the  toilet  rooms  could  renuiin 
in  place. 

'\.  It  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  old  and  install  an  entire  now  system 
of  soil,  waste,  and  vent  piping  above  the  basement -floor  line.  The  original 
system  was  cast-iron  piping  which  has  been  repaired  and  certain  sections  re- 
placed with  galvanized-iron  piping  and  flttings. 

4.  The  water  supply  is  pumpe<l  from  the  boiler  house  to  tanks  l(K\itcd  in 
the  attic,  from  which  lines  are  run  to  the  plumbing  fixtures.  New  water  pipes 
sljouid  be  installed  from  tanks  to  fixtures. 

Heptinff.  5.  The  original  heating  system  was  a  two-i)i()e  steam  system  with 
small  radiators  in  the  rooms  and  large  radiators  located  in  the  center  of  the 
wards.  This  system  has  been  altered  and  extended  at  different  times  and  a 
one-pipe  loop  installed  to  take  care  of  a  portion  of  the  second  floor. 

6.  The  steam  mains  are  carried  from  the  boiler  house  through  4in  underground 
tnnnel  to  the  main  building  and  the  returns  are  carried  back  through  the 
tunnel,  discharging  through  traps  into  a  receiving  tank. 

7.  The  thr«»e  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers,  fitted  with  Hawley  furnaces, 
aitj  now  being  repaired  and  put  in  first-class  condition.  New  boilers  would  not 
be  required. 

iS.  It  wouhl  be  necessary  to  remove  the  entire  system  of  radiation  and  piping 
in  the  main  building  and  the  piping  in  the  tunnel  back  to  the  bolU»r  house  and 
replace  same  with  a  modem  heating  system. 

Entimaies,  9.  The  estimated  cost  of  a  new  plumbing  system  is  $25,000  and 
of  u  ne%v  heating  system  Is  $25,000. 

Recommendation.  10.  The  installation  of  a  modern  heating  .system  would 
uudoubte<lly  effect  quite  a  saving  in  the  fuel  consumiition,  and  a  new^  plumbing 
system  would  eliminate  the  many  emergency  repair  bills.  However,  before  ex- 
pending the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  these  new  systems  the  matter 
shuuld  be  considered  in  c<mnection  with  any  alterations,  additions,  etc.,  which 
are  contemplated  for  this  station. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wetmore,  I  do  not  know  how  the  other  mem- 
I>er8  feel  about  this,  but  I  think  it  is  an  imposition  on  a  committee 
which  has  as  much  work  to  do  as  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
after  we  have  had  a  hearing  and  agreed  to  a  matter  and  given  them 
§120,000  for  this  work,  when  they  asked  for  $150,000,  and  said  they 
could  get  along  with  $145,000,  and  since  that  time  prices  have  gone 
down  at  least  25  per  cent  on  materials,  if  not  more,  and  yet  they 
oome  before  us  again  for  a  lump  sum,  when  we  have  determined  once 
tliat  we  would  not  give  them  a  lump  sum.  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice might  as  well  know  that  when  we  say  no  we  mean  no,  and  when 
wo  say  yes  they  ought  to  understand  what  we  mean.  This  thing  of 
having  rehearing  alter  rehearing,  taking  the  time  of  your  bureau  as 
well  as  our  own  on  what  I  think  is  a  useless  hearing,  is  unnecessary. 

If  it  is  not  going  to  require  $50,000  for  remodeling  the  present 
building,  but  will  require  a  little  more  than  $10,000  for  officers'  quar- 
ters or  a  little  more  than  $12,000  for  the  pharmacists'  quarters,  and 
if  you  wanted  authority  to  use  some  of  that  money  that  would  be  a 
ditferent  proposition,  but  to  come  in  and  ask  us  to  throw  it  all  in  a 
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hodgepodge   after    Congcess   definitely    determined    it    would   not 
do  so 

Mr.  Wetmore  (interposing).  That  is  the  purpose,  just  as  though 
these  figures  were  stricken  out  and  the  total  remained  there — that  is, 
such  and  such  buildings  to  be  constructed  at  a  total  cost  of  so  much — 
and  we  want  in  addition  $5p,000  for  a  mechanical  plant;  otherwise 
the  other  repairs  would  be  of  no  account. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  the  mechanical  plant? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  plumbing  and  heating — $25,000  for  plumbing 
and  $25,000  for  heating. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  when  they  asked  for  a  certain  amount 
for  remodeling  the  present  building,  they  included  the  plumbing  and 
the  heating. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Ordinarily,  a  provision  for  remodeling  a  building 
would  carry  with  it  the  plumbing  and  heating  changes  incident  to 
the  other  work,  but  this  is  a  case  practically  of  the  renewal  of  a 
heating  and  plumbing  system  in  the  building;  in  fact,  it  was  not 
known  at  the  time  the  estimates  were  made  up. 

The  Chairman.  They  asked  originally  for  $180,000,  but  Mr.  Perry 
said,  on  February  11,  1919,  "  That  estimate  was  made  up  on  a  war- 
time basis  and  the  price  of  material  has  gone  down  somewhat.  We 
have  revised  the  estimate  and  reduced  it  to  $154,000  for  the  same 
items."  Then,  later  on,  he  said,  "We  have  estimated  the  cost  of 
remodeling  to  be  approximately  $50,000.  The  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation, $16,000,  IS  for  officers'  quarters.  That  is  approximately 
what  we  have  paid  at  other  places;  for  junior  medical  quarters, 
which  will  be  double  quarters,  we  estimate  $24,000;  for  parmacists 
and  nurses'  quarters,  which  would  be  a  combination  building,  the 
estimate  is  $28,000." 

Maybe  he  did  not  allow  them  as  large  quarters  as  they  figured 
upon. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  these  suggested 
changes. 

MOBILE,  ALA.,  MARINE  HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  as  follows : 

Mobile,  Ala.,  marine  hospital :  That  so  much  of  riu»  art  ai)iiroved  .Inly  19, 
1919,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920  '*  (41  Stat,  167),  which 
reads  as  follows:  "ftlobile,  Ala.,  marine  liospitnl:  For  remodeling  present  build- 
ing, $50,000;  medical  officers'  quarters,  $10,000;  in  all,  $60,000,"  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  "  Mobile,  Ala.,  marine  hospital :  For  remodel- 
ing present  building,  and  for  such  additional  building,  Including  mechanical 
equipment  and  approach  work  as  necessary,  $60,000." 

This  is  the  same  proposition  we  have  just  had  up.  You  want  to 
change  the  appropriation  from  providing  for  specific  things  at  this 
hospital  to  a  general  appropriation  permitting  them  to  spend  it  just 
as  tne  service  desires. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  language  "including  mechanical  equipment 
and  approach  work  "  is  not  in  the  original  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Wetmore,  when  we  authorized  the  re- 
modeling of  the  present  building,  that  remodeling  might  involve  an 
expense  of  $20,000  for  mechanical  equipment  in  the  way  of  plumbing 
and  heating.    That  is  considered  a  part  of  the  building. 
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Mr.  Wbtmore.  Wherever  mechanical  equipment  changes  are  inci- 
dent to  the  other  changes ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  looked  at  the  hearings  since  we  finished 
with  the  bill,  but  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  understood  at  that 
time  that  part  of  this  money  was  for  changing  the  plumbing  and 
for  making  changes  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Wetmose.  The  purpose  of  the  suggested  change  is  to  make 
the  appropriation  flexible  enough  so  we  wul  not  lose  out  entirely  if, 
for  instance,  the  bids  taken  should  show  that  the  remodeling  of  the 
present  building  would  cost  $50,050,  because  then  we  would  liave  to 
stop  all  of  it.  The  other  work  might  be  less  than  the  appropriation, 
ana  this  is  to  make  it  flexible  enough  so  we  can  do  the  whole  thing 
within  the  limit. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  true  of  any  contract  vou  might  let. 

Mr.  Wbtmore.  Yes,  sir;  but  when  you  get  three  or  four  or  five  of 
them,  if  the  limit  in  one  ease  is  exceeded,  that  knocks  out  the  whole 
thing.  The  comptroller  holds  that  we  must  do  all  that  is  authorized 
or  nothing.  For  instance,  if  we  got  a  bid  of  $60,000  for  remodeling 
and  $15,000  for  the  other  building,  we  could  not  let  it  at  all,  not- 
withstanding part  of  it  can  be  done  within  the  limitation.  There- 
fore, we  are  asking  to  have  the  thing  lumped  at  $60,000,  so  we  will 
have  to  do  it  all  within  that  limit,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  are 
specifying  the  mechanical  equipment  and  approach  work  that  may 
be  necessary,  all  within  the  same  limit.  It  will  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory, so  far  as  our  office  is  concerned,  to  have  it  read,  "^For  re- 
modeling present  buildings  medical  officers'  quarters,  including  me- 
chanical equipment  and  approach  work,  $60,000";  in  other  words, 
to  enumerate  the  items  but  not  tie  us  down  to  a  specific  sum  on  each 
item. 

The  Chairman.  Then  next  year  if  you  found  that  the  remodeling 
as  the  Public  Health  Service  might  want  it  would  take  all  the 
$60,000,  you  would  come  back  and  ask  for  officers'  quarters  in  addir 
tion  to  that,  and  we  would  not  have  any  officers'  quarters  at  all.  One 
of  the  reasons,  I  understand,  why  it  was  specified  in  this  way,  they 
asked  $16,000  in  this  case  for  a  doctor's  nouse,  and  they  did  not 
intend  to  give  that  amount.  As  I  understand  it,  in  neither  of  these 
cases  have  you  taken  bids? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  we  have  taken  bids. 
The  Chairman.  Have  the  plans  been  prepared  to  do  the  work 
within  the  appropriation? 

Note. — Some  work  has  been  done,  consisting  of  remodeling,  costing  $13,690. 
Part  of  the  drawings  for  remainder  have  been  done,  but  speclftcations  have  not 
been  w^ritten. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I  can  not  answer  that,  but  I  assume  they  have  been ; 
that  is,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  completed  or  not.  I  will 
supply  that  for  the  record. 

SITKA,  ALASKA,  CUSTOMHOUSE. 
PITSCHASE  OF  ADJOINING  LAND  AND  CAlllXS. 

The  Chairman.  Sitka,  Alaska,  customhouse :  Additional  for  pur- 
chase of  adjoining  land  and  cabins  thereon,  $1,800.  What  is  the 
necessity  for  this? 
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'  Mr.  Wetmore.  The  history  of  that  matter  is  that  we  have  a  cus- 
tomhouse in  Sitka  and  right  adjoining  it  there  is  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty on  which  there  are  several  rather  cheap  buildings,  one  of  them 
is  used  as  a  laundry,  and  1  do  not  know  wnat  the  otner  building  is 
used  for.  There  have  been  fires  in  them  repeatedly.  They  are 
wooden  buildings,  and  we  had  understood  they  could  be  purchased  at 
a  small  figure  and  gotten  out  of  the  way  so  as  to  have  that  fire 
risk  removed.  We  telegraphed  to  our  custodian  to  inquire  what  the 
property  could  be  had  tor,  and  the  telegram  we  got  ba<;k  was  $200, 
so  we  asked  for  $200  and- thought  it  was  a  remarkably  small  amount. 
You  gave  that  amount  to  us. 

When  we  wrote  our  letter  of  acceptance  and  sent  it  up  there,  the 
custodian  said  it  was  a  garbled  message,  and  that  there  was  a  mis- 
take in  transmission,  and  there  was.  We  found  that  between  Sitka 
and  Washington  the  message  had  to  be  relayed,  and  it  should  have 
read  $2,000  instead  of  $200.  They  left  off  a  cipher.  The  question 
now  is  whether  you  are  willing  to  give  us  the  $1,800  to  get  these 
shacks  out  of  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  it  comes  to  the  purchase 
of  land  in  this  amount  the  House  would  want  to  know  about  the  size 
of  the  property,  what  its  assessment  is,  and  its  rental  value,  so  that 
they  will  know  what  they  are  getting. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  the  report  of  our  custodian  at  the  office 
in  which  he  told  us  what  the  property  is  worth,  and  I  will  put  that 
report  in  the  record. 

[Telegram.] 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  20,  1920. 

Custodian  Custom  House,  Sitka,  Alaska: 

Does  price  include  land  on  which  cabins  stand?  Could  Government  condemn 
property  for  less? 

Wetmore, 
Acting  Supervising  Architect. 

[Telegram.] 

Sitka,  Alaska,  January  30y  1920. 
SuPKRvisiNo  Architect,  « 

Treasury  Department,  Washingtofi,  D.  C: 

Price  Includes  the  ground.  Don't  believe  Government  could  get  property  for 
much  leas. 

Hetherson. 
(  Peterson.  ) 
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MoKDAY,  January  17,  1921. 

UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  ALOITZO  TWEEDALE,  GENEEAL  COMF- 
TBOLLEB;  MB.  TILDEN  ABAMSON,  ASSISTAin:  GENERAL 
COMPTBOLLEE;  MB.  T.  E.  NEW,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  GENEBAL 
COMFTBOLLEB;  MB.  H.  F.  FIELDING,  CHIEF  CONTBOL  ACOOTTNT- 
ANT;  COMMANDEB  B.  D.  GATEWOOD,  DIBECTOB  OF  CONSTBU& 
TION  AND  BEFAIBS;  AND  MB.  M.  J.  PIEBCE,  CHIEF  CLEBK. 

SALARIES  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  following  items  of  legisla- 
tion : 

That  of  the  unexpended  balance  for  salaries  of  commissioners  for  tlie  fiscal 
year  1920,  the  sum  of  $787.50  is  hereby  made  available  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  W.  S.  Benson,  John  A.  DomiUl,  and  R.  B.  Stevens  during  tho 
perio<i  from  June  5  to  June  30,  1920,  being  difference  between  $12,000  per 
annum  and  $7,500  per  annum. 

That  the  unexi)ended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  salaries  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Shipping  Board,  amounting  to  $31,250,  is  hereby  made  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  the  commissioners  provided  for  under  the 
terms  of  the  merchant  marine  act  of  1920,  approved  June  5,  1920,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1921,  namely,  the  payment  of  the  difference  to  W.  S.  Benson  and 
J.  A-  Donald  from  July  1  to  December  1,  between  $7,500  and  $12,000  per  an- 
num, and  of  the  entire  board  of  seven  members  from  December  1  to  June  30 
at  the  rate  of  $12,000  per  annum;  and  in  addition  to  the  sum  made  available 
herein  there  Is  hereby  appropriated  $21,500. 

What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  first  item  ?  Did  the  ship- 
pine  act  take  effect  before  the  30th  of  June? 

Mr.  Pierce.  That  estimate  is  put  in  in  order  that  the  difference 
oetween  $12,000  and  $7,500  may  tye  paid  them  under  the  theory  tnat 
the  act  ot  dune  5  entitles  them  to  $12,000  from  the  date  of  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  The  act  was  approved  June  5  and  increased  their 
oonipensation  from  $7,500  to  $12,000  per  annum! 

Mr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  commissioners  been  receiving:  that  in- 
crease in  compensation  since  June  »S0? 

Mr.  Pierce.  No;  they  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Not  since  June  30? 

Mr.  Pierce.  No;  they  received  $7,500  down  to  December  1,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  second  provision  you  are  making  the  ap- 
propriation available  from  June  30. 

Mr.  Pierce.  The  first  item  covers  merely  the  fiscal  year  1920,  and 
the  second  item  covers  the  fiscal  year  1921.  We  have  divided  it  by 
fiscal  years,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  only  three  commissioners  at  present? 

Mr.  Pierce.  There  are  seven  commissioners  at  present.  The  three 
commissioners  mentioned  in  the  first  item.  Commissioners  Benson, 
Donald,  and  Stevens  are  the  three  who  were  in  office  at  the  time  the 
act  of  June  5  was  passed. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  only  three  commissioners  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  others  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  second  paragraph  where  you  are  making  provision  for 
the  increased  pav  from  June  5  to  December  1, 1920  ? 

Mr.  Pierce,  if  you  will  notice  in  the  last  of  that  paragraph  we 
say,  "  and  of  the  entire  board  of  seven  members  from  December  1  to 
June  30."   December  1  is  the  date  the  new  board  qualified. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  appointments  of  the  new  board  been 
confirmed? 

Mr.  Pierce.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  sevoa  members  now  at  work? 

Mr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  taken  up  their  duties? 

Mr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  present  personnel  of  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  You  mean  the  names? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Commissioner  Benson,  Commissioner  Donald,  Com- 
missioner Teal,  Commissioner  Rowell,  Commissioner  Gk)ff,  Commis- 
sioner Suter,  and  Commisisoner  Thompson. 

BMSBGEKCY  SHIPPING  FUND. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  of  $95,000,000  for 
the  expenses  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  IdQl.  What  is 
your  balance  to-day? 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  TwEEDAix.  Our  balance  on  the  15th  of  January  is-  a  deficit  of 
$1,000,000;  that  is,  in  the  home  office  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  your  whole  organization.  I 
do  not  care  whether  you  keep  it  in  your  home  office  or  in  some  office 
outside  the  home  office.    I  would  like  to  know  what  your  balance  is. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  will  have  to  go  back,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  give  you 
a  statement  as  of  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Because  you  understand  we  have  quite  a  number 
of  offices  spread  throughout  the  United  States  and  it  is  very  hard  to 
give  a  balance  day  by  day. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  What  we  do  is  this:  We  have  a  general  acQount 
and  the  various  moneys  are  distributed  by  districts  for  various  func- 
tions throughout  the  districts. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  take  up  that,  take  your  home  office  on 
January  15 ;  how  could  you  haver  a  deficit  of  $1,000,000  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  have  vouchers  for  which  checks  have  been 
drawn  and  not  delivered  amounting  to  about  $10,000,000.  We  have 
not  paid  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  cash  did  you  »ctualLy  have  in  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  had  $10,000^00  on  the  operation  side  and 
$8,000,000  on  the  construction  sidje,  making  a  total  of  $18,000,000. 
Then  we  had  advances  due  the  various  agencies  of  $4,000,000- 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  They  are  advances? 
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Mr.  TwEBDALE.  Advances  sent  out  to  the  various  agencies.  We  had 
$4,200,000  due  the  Navy  Department,  we  had  $71,000  due  the  War 
Department,  and  we  had  $1,300^00  due  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  and 
there  was  $501,000  of  miscellaneous  items,  making  a  total  of  $10,- 
319,000  on  the  operating  side. 

The  CHAiKMAir.  That  is  money  yon  owe? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Checks  have  been  drawn  for  that  and.the  money  is 
absolutely  due.  On  the  construction  ^de  there  w^re  advances  to 
agencies  of  $7,800,000  and  raiscellaneous  items  for  vouchers  of 
$2,100,000,  making  a  total  of  $10,000,000 ;  or  adding  the  construction 
and  operation  togiether,  $20,000,000.  That  showed  a  cash  deficit  in 
the  home  oflice  of  $1,300,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  you  pay  those  bills. 

Mr.  TwEEDiAXiE.  Yes,  sir:  we  are  holding  them  up.  That  was  the 
position  as  of  the  15tfa  of  Jinmary. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  back,  then,  to  January  1,  when  you  had  a 
real  cash  statem'ent.    Have  you  a  copy  of  that  here  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDAUE.  Yes^  sir;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  On  December  31  you  show  that  you  had  $804,- 
591.67  in  the  revolving  fund  at  the  home  office,  and  then  you  have 
under  the  heading,  "  Construction,  Treasury  " — I  do  not  know  What 
that  means. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Our  whole  organization  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions— operation  and  construction. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  carry  your  cash  balances  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  under  "  Construction,  Treasury,''  $1,- 
922,901.09,  and  under  "  Operations,  Treasury,"  $12,269,535.03,  or  a 
total  in  the  home  office  of  ^14,997,027.79.  Are  the  other  items  shown 
on  this  first  page  the  only  items  of  receipt  that  the  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  have  ? 

Mr.  TwEBDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  show  that  vou  have  under  "Construction, 
districts,  D.  O."— ^ 

Mr.  TwEEDALB  (interposing).  Disbursing  officers. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  $12,084,628.73;  impressed,  $9,234,- 
796.64.    What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  means  where  we  have  advanced  money  in  im- 
press fimds  to  pay  contractors.  We  have  found  in  the  construction 
work  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  right  alongside  of  the  contractor's 
plant  a  disbursing  agency  sufficient  to  take  care  of  his  pay  rolls 
from  time  to  time  and  that  represents  all  the  impress  funds  we  have 
so  set  up. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  "Control,  $192,724.39'';  what  does  that 
mean? 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  Those  are  the  moneys  that  are  actual  payments 
on  account  to  contractors;  that  is,  shipbuilders.  We  retain  those 
mone3rs  in  banks  and  see  to  the  distribution  of  them,  to  see  that  they 
are  actually  paid  for  labor  and  material,  but  it  is  a  payment  on  ac- 
count of  the  contract.  We  can  not  recover  those  amounts. 
The  Chaikman.  The  impressed  funds  you  do  not  retain  control 

over. 

Mr.  TwEEDAiE.  The  impressed  funds  we  do  retain  control  over, 
but  for  the  control  account  we  simply  see  to  the  application  of  the 
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money.    The  controlled  accounts  are  actual  payments  on  account  of 
tiie  contracts 

The  Chairman.  Then,  "  Working  funds,  $266,162.60." 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  Those  are  the  moneys  in  the  various  district  offices, 
our  own  agencies,  that  are  used  for  working  funds  from  day  to  day 
to  take  care  of  freight  and  items  of  that  kind  that  come  up  all  the 
time. 

The  Chairman.  "  In  transit,  $1,791,880.46." 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  Those  are  the  moneys  that  have  been  charged  off 
our  home  office  books  but  have  not  yet  reached  the  a^ncy  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  you  have  in  construction  districts,  dis- 
bursing offices,  $23,670,182.66.    Then  under  transportation  and  hous- 
ing, the  disbursingofficer  has  $2,614,069.66. 
.    Mr.  TwEBDAiiE.  That  is  right.    That  is  available  cash. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  from  rent  and  from  sales? 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  Yes;  moneys  that  have  come  in  and  are  in  the 
bank.    We  have  since  drawn  it  in,  and  disbursed  theamount. 

The  Chairman.  Impressed,  $66,266.86.  Why  do  they  need  an  im- 
pressed fund  in  the  transportation  and  housing  account? 

Mr,  TwEEDALE.  There  are  certain  repairs  going  on  constantly.  I 
have  forgotten  just  how  many  housing  projects  there  are,  but  in  eacli 
project  there  is  a  small  impress  fund  set  up  to  take  care  of  repairs  and 
emergencies. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  working  funds  of  $200;  or  a  total 
of  $2,579,636.61  under  transportation  and  housing? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  disbursing  officer  has  $48,778.75.  What 
disbursing  officer  has  that  amount? 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  That  is  our  disbursing  officer  here — United  States 
disbursing  officer. 

The  Chairman.  Special  deposits,  $1,636,778.97. 

Mr.  TwEEDAMj.  That  is  cash.  That  is  available  provided  certain 
contemplated  ship  sales  are  effected. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  special  deposits? 

Mr.  TwBEDAiiE.  Receipts  from  ship  sales.  They  have  a  special 
deposit  in  which  all  the  moneys  from  ship  sales  and  moneys  oi  that 
character  go  into  the  account. 

he  Chairman.  Then,  under  the  Division  of  Operation  vou  have 
in  the  bank  at  Montreal  $1,012,802.74. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  money  is  in  Montreal,  and,  of  coui'se,  we 
feel  we  can  not  draw  that  money  back  into  the  United  States,  be- 
cause we  would  have  a  great  big  loss  on  the  money  due  to  the 
difference  in  foreign  exchange  rates,  so  we  are  sending  that  money 


to  pay  disbursements  accruing  in  our  London  office. 
The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  it  was  i 


taken  up  there- 


was  it  money  received  from  operations? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  money  was  received  from  voyages;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Philippine  National,  $43,092.42. 

Mr.  TwEEDALB.  That  is  a  small  balance  we  sent  out  there.  We 
were  constructing  a  fuel-oil  station  and  we  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  whether  we  are  going  to  use  the  balance  of  it  or  not.  We  can 
not  tell. 

The  Chairman.  Riggs  National,  $4,129.60. 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  That  is  cash. 
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The  Chairman.  In  transit,  $1,043,608.21. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  similar  to  the  foregoing  item,  in  transit 
in  the  construction  department. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  amount? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  [indicating  on  statement]  is  in  transit,  and 
this  amount  is  in  transit.  They  are  both  in  transit  between  the 
home  office  and  the  disbursing  omces. 

The  Chairman.  But  one  has  to  do  with  operations  and  the  other 
has  to  do  with  construction. 

M.  TwEEDALE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Working  funds,  $373,468. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Those  moneys  are  in  the  hands  of  disbursing 
officers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  the  working  fund  you  have  in  the  hands 
of  disbursing  officers  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  That  is  in  operations  and  this  is  in  construction 
[indicating]. 

The  CHAiiarAN.  Then  you  have  in  the  district  disbursing  offices, 
$8,782,862.16. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fund  sufficient  for  the  operations  of  the 
ships? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  No  ;  it  is  not  large  enough,  but  that  is  the  amount 
they  are  carrying  on  hand  in  order  to  meet  emergencies  that  are 
coming  up  from  day  to  day. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  you  are  going  to  hold  this  $1,000,000 
at  the  bank  in  Montreal  and  transfer  it  to  the  London  office. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  London  office  deposit  in  this  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  T\iTEEDALE,  We  haven't  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  any  deposit  there? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  report  in 
time  to  get  it  in  this  statement.  It  is  a  very  small  balance!  We  have 
been  advancing  them  about  $1,000,000  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  deposits  in  other  countries? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  No  ;  we  carry  it  all  through  the  London  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  none  in  Paris? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  none  at  any  of  the  ports  of  France? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  No  ;  they  deal  directly  through  the  London  office. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Asiatic  countries? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  They  draw  on  us  for  any  moneys  they  need.  We 
do  not  carry  balances. 

The  Chairman.  Then  according  to  this  statement  you  have  here 
at  the  home  office  $14,997,027.79. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  in  your  construction  division  $23,- 
570,182.66,  and  you  have  in  the  division  of  operations  $11,559,963.80, 
^hirh,  with  other  sums  reported,  amount  to  $39,294,239.69,  and  in 
addition  to  that  you  have  cash  in  escrow,  deposits  by  treasurer  on 
accomit  of  claims  against  vessels,  $578,512.12,  and  then  you  have 
an  unexpended  appropriation  balance  in  the  emergency  fund  of 
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$814,865.82,  making  a  total  cash  balance  on  December  31  of  $55,- 
684,645.42. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  correct. 

80318  DUB  FROM   WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Since  that  time  have  you  received  any  payments 
from  the  War  Departments 
Mr,  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir. 

(Note  appended  in  revision  of  hearing:  We  received  on  acconnt  September  29, 
1020,  140,000,000.) 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  majority  of  moneys  due  us  from  the  War  De- 
partment have  all  been  presented  to  the  PomptroUer  of  the  Treasury 
tor  his  decision.  We  have,  for  instance,  $16,900^000  for  vessels  lost 
in  the  service  of  the  War  I^partment,  title  to  which  is  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  construction  of  which  was  paid  by  the  fleet.  The 
position  taken  by  the  War  Department  is  that  tney  were  United 
States  vessels,  and  therefore,  although  the  money  was  paid  by  the 
Fleet  Corporation,  the  War  Department  should  not  remiburse  the 
Shipping  JBoard.  We  have  $6,304,000,  the  value  of  seized  enemy 
vessels  lost  in  the  War  Department  service,  and  we  have  made  a 
claim  for  that  money,  but  the  War  Department  says,  "  These  vessels 
were  seized  by  the  United  States  Government  and  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  it  is  a  loss  by  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  War  Depart- 
ment ;  we  are  not  going  to  reimburse  you  for  that."  Then  we  nave 
an  item,  the  value  of  Dutch  vessels  lost  in  the  service  of  the  War 
Department,  $6,552,000,  money  which  we  actually  paid  out  for  those 
vessels,  but  the  War  Department  said,  "Well,  it  is  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  and  therefore  we  do  not  think  we  ought  to  reimburse 
you." 

Then,  we  constructed  and  had  built  for  the  War  Department  11 
transports.  The  original  appropriation  asked  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  this  committee  for  this  purpose  was  $33,000,000.  There  has 
been  one  vessel  delivered,  and  the  cost  of  construction  on  all  these 
vessels  so  far  has  been  $39,908,000.  The  War  Department  takes  the 
position  that  these  vessels  were  to  be  built  for  them  without  cost ; 
that  is,  that  they  would  not  be  required  to  pay  for  them.  There  has 
been  some  controversy  on  that  point.  The  Shipping  Board  has 
never,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  made  any  statement  that  they  would  con- 
struct them  without  cost  to  the  War  Department.  There  is  $7,800,- 
000  for  conversion  and  reconversion  costs  of  transports  bein^  con- 
structed. Those  cases  are  cases  where  we  reconditioned  ships  for  the 
War  Department,  and  we  have  presented  them  a  bill  for  that  amount 
of  money.  They  do  not  seem  to  think  they  should  pay  it,  but  the 
case  has  been  presented  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.  Then, 
there  is  charter  hire  of  Owned  vessels  for  other  than  the  restricted 
periods.  During  one  vear  Congress  provided  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment should  not  pay  charter  hire,  but  outside  of  that  period  we  nave 
billed  them  for  $6,269,000,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
but  what  they  will  pay  that.  Then  there  is  charter  hire  for  seized 
enemy  vessels  for  other  than  the  restricted  periods,  $17,000,000.  The 
AVar  'Department  seems  to  think  they  should  not  pay  charter  hire  on 
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vessels  that  were  seized  by  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States,  but 
we  have  set  up  a  claim  for  actual  expense  there  of  $17,000,000. 

Then,  there  is  a  lump  sum  paid  owners  of  requisitioned  vessels  on 
redelivery;  in  other  words,  when  we  requisitioned  vessels  and  re- 
turned the  vessels  to  them,  there  were  certain  repairs  and  recon- 
struction that  had  to  be  made,  and  on  the  redelivery  our  expenses 
were  $1,670,000,  and  those  expenses  were  occasioned  by  the  War 
Department.  We  billed  the  War  Department  for  that,  and  they 
claim  they  should  not  reimburse  us.  This  makes  a  total  of  $102,- 
277,956  due  from  the  War  Department,  about  which  they  question  the 
validity  of  the  charges.  Outside  of  that,  there  are  sunary  charges 
on  account  of  the  Division  of  Construction  of  $32,000.  The  largest 
item  is  for  tugs  reijuisitioned  and  paid  for  by  the  Shipping  Board 
and  title  transferred  to  the  War  Department,  $6,886,0(H).  There  is 
charter  hire,  not  in  dispute,  of  $8,849,000.  There  is  an  item  of  voy- 
age expense  repairs,  approximately  one-half  of  which  has  been  billed 
by  the  Shipping  Board,  amounting  to  $31,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  charges  that  the  War  Department  does 
not  dispute? 

Mr.  TwEKDALE.  They  do  not  dispute  these  items. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  according  to  that,  you  have  claims  against 
the  War  Department  totaling  between  forty  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars which  the  War  Department  does  not  dispute? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  right. 

(Note  appended  in  revision  of  hoariug:  They  liave  paid  $40,(KH),000  on  account 
of  undisputed  items.) 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  get  your  money  there  «nd  pay 
3'our  bills? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  have  not  been  able  to  bill  them  fast  enough  to 
♦ret  additional  money. 

( Note  apiK^nded  in  revision  of  lH»arIn>^ :  Tlie  billlnirfi  so  far  liave  been  prepared 
to  cover  the  advance  niade  of  $40,000,000.) 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is,  Mr.  Tweedale,  you  have  been  mak- 
ing bills  and  spending^  your  time — when  I  say  you,  of  course,  I 
mean  the  Emergency  Fleet  (-orporation — in  making  bills  for  ques- 
tionable items  and  spending  your  time  on  bills  where  the  War  Depart- 
ment claim  they  do  not  owe  the  money,  and  you  have  not  been 
presenting  and  pushing  the  claims  where  there  is  an  admitted  liabil- 
ity. If  I  were  a  bankrupt,  and  had  two  classes  of  bills  outstanding, 
one  being  of  a  class  where  I  had  to  simply  present  the  bills  and  get 
the  money,  and  the  other  class  being  composed  of  bills  which  I 
thought  some  one  owed  me,  but  about  which  there  was  some  dispute, 
and  I  faiew  it  would  mean  a  lawsuit ;  if  I  spent  my  time  on  the  latter 
riass  of  claims  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  former,  of  course,  I 
could  not  pay  my  WUs ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  position  of  the 
Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Not  exactly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaisman.  You  have  claims  aggregating  practically  $50,000,- 
^)00  where  the  War  Department  admits  they  owe  you  the  money  and 
all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  your  vouchers  in  such  shape  that  they 
can  pay  them. 
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Mr.  TwBEDALE.  Yes ;  that  is  the  trouble. 

(Note  appended  in  revision  of  hearing:  With  the  payment  already  made  of 
$40,000,000,  there  is  only  $6,000,000  undisputeil  by  the  War  Department.) 

The  Chairman.  And  instead  of  getting  them  in  shape  you  are 
spending  your  time  on  claims  that  are  disputed.  Of  course,  this 
committee  is  not  able  to  pass  on  that  question. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  have  submitted  all  these  questions  I  referred 
to  a  moment  ago  to  the  comptroller  for  decision.  As  to  these  other 
claims,  a  very  Targe  proportion  of  them — for  instance,  this  $31,000,- 
000  item  for  voyage  expenses;  in  order  to  get  that  item  from  the  War 
Department,  we  have  to  support  every  detail  of  that  bill,  and  a  lot  of 
those  accounts  have  gone  to  the  auditor  for  State  and  other  depart- 
ments, and  in  order  to  furnish  the  information  that  the  War  De- 
partment requires  on  these  particular  bills  we  have  to  send  to  the 
auditor  for  State  and  other  departments  and  have  the  vouchers 
photostated  in  order  to  produce  the  evidence,  which  is  a  very  slow 
process. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  claim  of  your  board  against  the 
\VaT»  l^enartment  ^ 

Mr.  Twbbdalb.  The  total  net  claim  is  $102,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  $102,000,000  represented  the  claims 
about  which  there  was  some  question. 

Mr.  TwEBDAiiE,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  in  addition  to  the  $102,000,000  you  have  other 
claims  where  the  liability  is  admitted.  For  instance,  you  gave  here 
one  claim  of  $31,000,000." 

Mr.  TwBEDAMi.  That  was  for  voyage  expense  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  included  in  the  $102,000,000? 

Mr.  TwEBa)ALE.  Yes,  sir. 

(Note  appended  in  revision  of  hearing?:  The  credit  includes  $40,000,000  we 
have  already  received  on  account.) 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  total  claim  of  the  Emergency  Fleef 
Corporation  against  the  War  Department  is  $102,284,179.14? 

Mr.  TwBEDAiiB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  that  the  War  Department  admits  liability 
for  between  $45,000,000  and  $50,000,000? 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  they  admit  that  much.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  as  to  that  $31,000,000  toward  the  expense 
of  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  is  for  charter  hire? 

Mr.  TwEEDALB.  $8,800,000. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  an  item  for  $6,200,000  for  charter  hire 
to  the  War  Department.  If  you  add  $8,000,000  to  that  you  have 
$14,000,000  to  add  to  the  $31,000,000,  making  $45,000,000. 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  The  charter  hire  is  $8,800,000,  and  the  voyage  ex- 
pense item  is  $31,600,000.  making  a  total  of  $40,400,000. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  the  item  of  $6,200,000  for? 
*    Mr.  TwEEDAUE.  We  have  $6,200,000  for  just  compensation  for  tugs 
requisitioned  by  the  Shipping  Board  and  which  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  the  War  Department  does  not 
question  that. 

Mr.  TwBEDALE.  They  do  question  it. 
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Mr.  Evans.  There  are  about  $73,000,000,  in  dispute  and  $43,000,000 
not  in  dispute. 

Mr.  TwBEDATiK.  All  of  those  questions  have  been. presented  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  they  will  be  decided  within  the 
next  16  or  20  days. 

SUMS  DUE  FROM  SALE  OF  PROPERTT  OTHER  THAN  SHIPS. 

The  Chairman.  What  moneys  are  due  the  Shipping  Board  be- 
tween now  and  June  1  from  the  sale  of  salvaged  plants  or  any  other 
property  you  have  sold,  not  including  ships? 

Mr.  TwEEDAMJ.  $13,5()Q,000,  between  November  1  and  June  30. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  what  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  From  surplus  salvaged  material. 

Tlie  Chairman.  $13,500,000? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  be  paid  when  it  matures? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir :  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  paid  in  full.  I 
believe  that  75  per  cent  ox  it  probably  will  be  paid. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  most  of  it  mature? 

Mr.  TwBEDAiiE.  It  matures  mostly 

The  Chair»ian  (interposing).  On  March  1? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir ;  about  April  or  May. 

sums  due  from  ship  sales.- 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  due  from  the  sale  of  ships  ? 

Mr;  TwBEDALE.  There  is  an  amount  falling  due  from  January  1 
to  June  30  of  $20,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  that  remained  due  or  unpaid 
that  had  matured  before  January  1  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  amounts  overdue  are  $11,800,000.  In  regard 
to  that,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  board  is  being  required  to  take 
back  ships,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  those  overdue  accounts  will  be  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  for  ships  sold  to  reliable  concerns? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  still  solvent  ? 

Mr.  TwEBDAiJB.  Apparently  solvent,  but  in  a  position  where,  in 
view  of  the  financial  stringency  that  exists,  they  are  not  able  to  pay. 
Moreover,  some  of  these  deferred  notes  are  due  from  foreigners,  and 
it  is  provided  in  the  sale  agreement  that  unless  the  franc  tails  below 
10  to  the  dollar  we  shall  make  at  least  two  extensions  of  those  notes. 
That  is  the  reason  why  part  of  the  $11,000,000  has  been  deferred. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  extensions  for  them  without  re- 
quiring any  payment  at  all  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Without  any  payment  except  interest. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  not  collecting  anything  whatever  on 
your  sales  to  foreign  shipping  concerns  ?^ 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir;  where  extensions  are  provided  in  the  sale 
agreements. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  $11,800,000  represents  that  class 
of  sales? 

29850—21 ^16 
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Mr.  TwEBDALE.  I  have  not  that  stated,  but  I  can  put  it  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  will  the  $20,000,000  that  is  due 
between  now  and  June  30  be  paid? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  figure  not  exceeding  $10,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  receivables  of  any  character? 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  have  accounts  receivable,  we  have  notes  re- 
ceivable, and  we  have  mortgages  due. 

The  Chairman.  You  carry  them  in  those  classes? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  accounts  receivable? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  net  amount  that  we  expect  to  receive  between 
November  1  and  June  30  is  $44,000,000,  part  in  cash,  and  part  in 
credit  on  accounts  payable. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  have  you  included  in  that  anything  from 
the  War  Department? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  about  $5,000,000  in- 
cluded in  that  $44,000,000  that  is  due  from  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  from  the  Xavy  Department  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir;  $1,200,000  from  the  Navy  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  dispute? 

Mr.  Tt\^edale.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  $5,000,000  that  you  expect  to 
get  from  the  War  Department,  is  that  included  in^the  $102,277,000? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  for  voyage  expenses,  And  that  is  included. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  included? 

Mr,  TwEBDALE.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  included. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  dispute  with  the  Navy  Department? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  think  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  items  from  any  other  govern- 
mental agency  included  in  the  $44,000,000? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir;  no  large  amounts. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate,  then,  that  your  accounts  receivable, 
including  only  $5,000,000  from  the  War  Department  and  $1,200,000 
from  the  Navy  Department,  will  yield  $44,000,000  before  June  30? 

Mr.  TwEBDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  about  your  notes  or  bills  receivable? 
How  much  will  you  receive  from  that  source  between  now  and 
June  30  ? 

NOTES  AND  MORTOAOES  RECEIVABLE,  ETC. 

Mr.  T^^T'.EDALE.  We  estimate  that  on  account  of  book  and  bank 
balances  we  will  receive  $93,000,  on  account  of  notes  and  mortgages 
receivable  $5,900,000,  and  from  street  railroad  corporations  $195,000, 
and  from  Liberty  bonds  $51,000. 

Mr.  Evans.  Milking  a  total  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  About  $6,200,000  for  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  sell  the  Liberty  bonds? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  That  is  the  interest  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  the  Liberty  bonds? 
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Mr.  TwBEDALE.  In  a  number  of  cases  where  we  sold  ships  we  had 
to  take  Liberty  bonds  for  them.    We  took  them  at  the  market  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  holdings  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  in  Liberty  bonds  and  Victory  notes  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  They  have  no  V  ictory  notes  that  I  know  of,  and 
the  total  amount  of  Liberty  bonds  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  that  the  lace  value  or  purchase  price  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  the  market  value  on  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  what  you  paid  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  expecting  to  receive  about  $195,000  from 
utilities? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  interest  on  contracts? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  interest  on  contracts  with  these 
utilities.  In  a  great  number  of  cases,  in  connection  with  the  housing 
division,  we  have  had  to  put  down  sewer  and  water  mains  and  run 
them  into  our  properties,  and  in  some  cases  we  have  had  to  take  in- 
terest-bearing securities,  and  this  is  the  interest  on  those  securities. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  notes  and  mortgages,  you  expect  to 
receive  $5,900,000 1 

Mr.  TwEEDAMJ.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  these  notes  and  mortgages  taken  for? 

Mr.  TwEEDAu:.  These  particular  notes  were  mostly  on  account  of 
ship  sales,  the  mortgages  on  account  of  houses  and  plants. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  other  item  of  $20,000,000  for  ship  sales 
is  an  open  account? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  where  the  account  has  been  closed  and  you 
have  taken  a  mortgage  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  These  are  notes,  accounts,  and  mortgages  receiv- 
able c(Mnbined. 

The  Chairman.  The  mortgage  is  of  no  value  unless  there  is  a  debt 
that  the  mortgage  secures,  and  that  would  probably  be  evidenced  by 
a  note.  Therefore,  the  mortgages  are  of  little  consequence  except 
as  they  secure  notes. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  This  amount  takes  in  notes,  accounts,  and  mort- 
gages receivable  of  all  kinds,  not  only  on  account  of  ship  sales  but 
for  houses  and  plants. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  say  vou  expected  to  receive  be- 
tween now  and  June  30  on  account  of  the  $11,800,000  of  overdue 
accounts  for  ship  sales? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  I  took  that  item  of  $11,800,000  for  the  deferred 
payments  on  diips  and  the  other  item  of  $20,000,000,  and  estimated 
that  we  would  receive  about  $10,000,000  between  November  1  and 
Jirne  30, 1921. 

SI  MS    RECISIVED    FROM    SHIP   OPERATION. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  receiving  from  the  operation  of 
ships  net  by  months? 

Mn  Tweedale.  From  July  1  to  October  31  we  actually  received  "^ 
from  operating  income  $19,()00,0(X) ;  during  the  months  of  November 
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and  December,  we  received  $4,300,000,  or  for  the  period  of  six  months 
we  received  $23,489,000  from  operating  income. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  date  was  that  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDAJLE.  That  was  for  the  first  six  months,  from  July  1 
to  January  1. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  net  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir;  that  is  just  the  income.  Against  that,  of 
course,  we  have  charged  expenditures.  The  operating  expenses 
amounted  to  $22,300,000;  vessel  repairs,  $28,000,000,  and  we  have 
had  to  return  money  that  we  received  to  the  amount  of  about 
$6,900,000  on  account  of  advances  to  operators  in  order  to  pay  their 
bills. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  have  those  figures  again.  You  received 
$23,000,000  in  six  months  ?  , 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Suppose  I  give  you  this  statement,  which  shows 
the  total  situation  for  the  six-months  period. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  $23,489,334.12  for  operating 
income,  you  have  received  money  for  interest  on  amounts  due  by  the 
operators 

Mr.  TwBEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Amounting  to  $460,207.39  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  here  an  item  of  recoveries,  accounts 
receivable,  amounting  to  $18,399,841.71.  Does  that  figure  have  any- 
thing to*  do  with  the  accounts  receivable  that  you  have  given  as 
$44,000,000,  or  is  that  in  addition? 

Mr.^'TWEEDALE.  There  may  be  Some  smflir'paytnejits  from  the  War 
Department,  but  they  are  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  no  relation  to  any  other  item  ? 

Mr.  TwEBDAiiB.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  keep  your  operating  income,  whether 
it  comes  in  as  interest  or  recoveries,  or  as  operating  income  proper, 
separate  from  other  transactions? 

Mr.  TwEEDAMj.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  amount  of  $18,399,000  actually  received  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir;  either  in  cash  or  as  credits  on  accounts 
payable. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  had  received  on  September  29,  1920, 
$40,000,000  from  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  miscellaneous  items  $137,808.81  so  that 
the  total  received  from  all  sources,  not  counting  your  appropriation, 
was  $82,487,192.03  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  received  some  money  on  account  of  the 
sale  of  ships  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  reflected  in  the  $18,000,000  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  keep  in  the  other  additions? 

Mr.  TwBEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  went  into  the  construction  division? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  supposed  to  be  a  board  matter.  The  title 
of  the  ships  being  in  the  United  States,  the  moneys  go  to  the  board. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  there  a  complete  statement  of  all  the 
transactions  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, showing  every  dollar  received  from  every  source,  for  the 
six  months  ending  December  31,  1920? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.,  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  pass  to  that,  can  you  tell  the  commit- 
tee what  proportion  of  your  receipts  came  in  from  ©Derations  and 
services  rendered  during  that  six  months'  period?  Obviously  the 
$40,000,000  received  from  the  War  Department  was  for  services  per- 
formed prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  six  months'  period. 

Mr.  TwEBDALE.  The  total  amount  received  over  the  six  months' 
period  from  operations  was  $23,489,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  again,  obviously,  that  was  for  some  work  done 
prior  to  that  time,  and  you,  unquestionably,  carried  accounts  over 
from  December  31  into  the  present  year? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  undoubtedly  true. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  any  books  by  which  you  can  tell  at 
the  end  of  a  month  just  what  your  operations  cost  and  how  much  you 
i-eceived  from  those  operations? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  records  are  obtainable.  For  in- 
stance, when  we  start  with  the  voyage  of  a  ship,  it  will  run  for 
six  months. 

The  Chairman.  Not  always. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  I  know,  but  I  am  taking  the  maximum. 

The  Chairman.  You  send  a  passenger  ship  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  in  about  a  week. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  That  is  ferry  service ;  but  if  you  take  a  ship  travel- 
ing from  here  to  Europe  and  from  there  to  Asia,  and  all  around  there, 
it  will  take  at  least  six  months,  and  for  the  disbursements  being  made 
in  foreign  countries  you  will  not  get  the  disbursements  accounts  back 
for  a  period  of  three  months  after  the  six  months'  voyage  is  over. 
That  is  about  the  best  you  can  do  in  any  case  of  a  voyage  of  this 
length.  The  only  way  by  which  profit  or  loss  can  be  determined  is  to 
make  an  estimated  voyage  account,  and  we  follow  that  procedure 
closely.  We  know  the  expense  of  the  crew,  the  expense  of  bunkers, 
port  expenses,  etc.,  as  we  go  along,  and  we  know  the  amount  of  money 
received  on  account  of  freight,  and  we  come  by  our  estimates  within 
r»  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  operations. 

The  Chairman.  While  we  are  discussing  operations,  let  us  get 
something  of  a  bird's-eye  view,  at  least,  of  the  volume  of  your  work : 
How  many  cargo  ships  have  you  now  in  commission  ? 

SHIP  OPERATION   CONTRACTS. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  We  had  on  January  6,  927  cargo  and  passenger 
ships,  and  79  tankers,  making  a  total  of  1,006  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  operating  any  of  them  as  an  independent 
proposition,  or  are  you  operating  them  through  agents? 

MT.  TwEEDALE.  We  are  operating  all  of  them  through  agencies  or 
through  operators. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  operating  agency? 

Mr.  TwTag>AT«r..  The  ships  are  turned  over  to  operators,  some  of 
whom  are  operators  of  ships  of  their  own.  Those  ships  are  turned 
over  under  an  agreement  and  we  require  a  bond  from  a  bonding 
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company  to  guarantee  it.  The  agreement  provides  that  all  money 
handled  by  the  operators  shall  be  accounted  for  in  a  proper  way.  The 
operator  takes  the  ship  and  secures  a  cargo ;  he  provides  his  bunkers, 
pays  the  salaries  of  the  crew,  and  carries  the  insurance  on  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  nothing  but  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  TwEBDALB.  We  furnish  nothing  but  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  furnish  anything  for  the  operations 
on  the  voyage? 

Mr.  TwBBDALE.  In  the  beginning  we  did  not,  but  we  provide  that 
this  operator  shall  take  the  revenue  received  from  the  cargo  and  de- 
posit it  in  a  trust  fund  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  bv  his  own 
name  as  operator.  He  must  deposit  all  money  received  from  ship 
operations  m  that  account,  and  from  it  he  makes  all  the  disbursements 
on  account  of  the  ship.  The  Shipping  Board,  also,  has  authority  to 
draw  money  from  that  account.  Thej  result  is  that  we  provide  that 
he  shall  not  have  in  excess  of  a  certain  amount  in  that  bank  account. 
If  it  goes  above  we  draw  it  down,  and  as  a  result  of  the  withdrawals 
we  have  received  $23,489,334.12  from  July  1  to  December  31, 1920. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  can  not  have  a  loss  in  the  operation  of 
the  ships.  If  you  do  not  furnish  any  money,  if  you  do  not  hire  any 
men,  and  if  all  you  furnish  is  the  ship,  and  if  the  man  who  operates 
the  ship  under  this  agency  contract  hires  the  men,  buys  the  fuel,  and 
runs  the  ship,  you  can  not  be  at  any  loss,  except  on  account  of  repairs 
to  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  He  pays  for  the  vc^age  repairs,  also. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  should  you  have  any  loss? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  It  comes  right  back  to  this:  As  a  result  of  the 
voyage  account,  you  will  find  that  he  operated  the  ship  on  that  voyage 
at  a  loss,  and  then  the  money  comes  out  of  the  trust  fund  account,  be- 
cause we  do  not  pull  that  money  down  for  each  sailing.  We  allow  him 
to  maintain  in  the  fund  money  not  exceeding  a  certain  amount.  Now% 
we  are  finding  in  the  last  three  months,  when  freight  rates  have 
fallen  off,  and  when  cargoes  are  very  hard  to  obtain,  that  very  many  of 
those  ships  are  being  operated  at  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  are  operated  constantly  at  a  loss, 
who  bears  the  loss  ? 

Mr.  TwEBDAi^B.  The  Shipping  Board. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  a  contract  by  which  I  could  make 
terms  or  a  combination  with  a  man  who  has  made  a  contract  with  the 
Shipping  Board  for  a  ship.  Suppose  1  am  transporting  coal,  and 
that  it  will  cost  me,  say,  $3  per  ton  to  transport  that  coal  to  some  far- 
distant  port;  under  those  circumstances  suppose  I  make  a  contract 
with  this  other  agency  to  transport  the  coal  at  $1  per  ton.  Now,  that 
kind  of  a  contract  could  be  made  knowing  that  a  loss  would  be  in- 
curred on  account  of  the  agreement  with  A,  but  that  there  would  be 
a  gain  of  $2  coming  from  B,  and  the  Government  would  have  to  foot 
the  bill.    Is  that  the  kind  of  contract  you  have  got  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  You  have  nearly  expressed,  under  your  statement 
of  facts,  the  kind  of  contract  that  we  have,  as  it  is  provided. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  nave  any  such  con- 
tract as  that,  with  that  kind  of  loophole  in  it  by  which  the  Grovem- 
ment  may  stand  to  lose  under  that  kind  of  combination  of  circum- 
stances? You  would  stand  to  lose,  because  men  are  too  wise  these 
days  to  overlook  a  chance  of  that  sort.    There  is  a  chance  for  all 
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sorts  of  combinations,  and  I  am  surprised  to  learn  that  you  have  any 
such  contract. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  As  you  understand,  in  the  shipping  business  the 
rates  are  established  by  conference.  The  operator  could  not  reduce 
the  rates  on  his  ship  or  on  any  Shipping  Board  ships  and  increase  the 
rate  on  his  own  ships.  He  can  not  take  it  for  any  less  than  the  rate. 
The  rates  are  established  by  conference. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  arrange  it  so  that  he  would  not  carry  any 
of  that  coal  on  his  own  ships. 

Commander  Gatewood.  He  can  not  carry  it  on  his  own  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Because  in  a  conference  we  set  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  conference  composed  of? 

Commander  Gatewood.  They  are  the  operators  and  the  Shipping 
Board.  The  Shipping  Board  controls  the  rate,  and  he  can  not  carry 
any  coal 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  If  all  the  operators  are  in  on  that 
kind  of  an  agreement  they  do  not  care;  if  they  help  to  make  the 
agreement  they  will  stand  together ;  you  can  not  expect  anything  else. 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  they  stand  together  and  the  rate  is  the 
same  for  everybody  they  do  not  lose  any  more  money  on  the  Ship- 
ping Board  ships  than  on  their  own  ^ips. 

'file  Chairman.  Is  your  contract  so  loose  in  its  architectural  frame 
that  the  Government  stands  to  lose  on  these  voyages,  and  if  there 
is  a  loss  the  Government  stands  to  lose  it  all,  and  if  there  is  a  gain 
the  agency  stands  to  make  the  most  of  it  ? 

Commander  (tatewood.  No;  not  under  the  new  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  stand  to  make? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Not  anything  except  their  commission. 
They  get  a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts.  That  is  all  they  get. 
If  there  is  any  gain,  the  Government  makes  it ;  and  if  there  is  any 
loss,  the  Government  takes  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  loss  in  the  operation,  these  agencies, 
most  of  them,  have  ships  of  their  own,  and  they  stand  that  loss  just 
like  on  their  own  ships? 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  is  different.  That  is  another  kind 
of  a  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  shipping  interests  would  have  been 
glad  to  get  the  ships  on  the  other  plan  ? 

Commander  GateVood.  No,  sir;  they  were  absolutely  unanimous 
on  a  percentage  of  the  gross  rate ;  they  would  not  accept  anjrthing  on 
the  net  where  there  was  a  chance  for  them  to  participate  in  a  loss 
if  there  was  one. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see.  Here  is  a  shipping  concern  that  wants 
to  buy  a  ship  for  $7,000,000  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  certain  amount. 
You  say,  "No;  we  will  not  sell  it."  Suppose  you  sold  it  for 
$7,000,000,  then  they  would  have  to  raise  tne  money — borrow  the 
money  and  pay  interest.  ^  It  is  their  ship.  Instead  of  buying  it,  you 
say,  We  will  give  you  an  operating  agreement;  you  can  have  that 
ship  and  operate  it,  and  if  there  is  any  loss  you  will  bear  it,  just  as 
if  you  owned  the  ship,  and  if  there  is  a  gain  we  will  divide  the 
profits.  As  between  the  proposition  of  purchasing  the  ship  and 
making  a  permanent  contract  of  that  kind,  they  will  grab  at  the 
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latter ;  there  is  no  question  about  that.    A  man  does  not  have  to  be 
engaged  in  the  shipping  business  to  know  that. 

Commander  Gatewood.  Suppose  they  would  not  take  either — that 
they  would  not  buy  and  thev  would  not  take  a  share  of  the  net  loss — 
what  are  you  goin^  to  do?  That  was  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  operators;  they  would  not  enter  into 
any  contract  in  which  they  participated  in  the  loss,  nor  would  they 
buy. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  buy  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  But  not  to  any  considerable  extent ;  so  lit- 
tle that  it  makes  no  impression  on  the  total  number  of  ships  op- 
erated. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  the  ships  operated  in  that  way — by  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  as  a  Government  operation? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir ;  that  is  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  1,006  ships  are  under  this  kind  of  a 
contract  ? 

'Mr.  TwEEDALE.  They  are ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  contracts  are  uniform  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir.    The  passenger  boat  contracts  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  analysis  of  the  situation,  so  as 
to  tell  us  how  they  are  running  now,  so  far  as  being  operated  at  a 
loss  or  a  gain  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir;  we  have.  We  took  the  period «since 
September  1  in  order  to  get  a  breakdown  and  to  find  out  just  what 
the  general  conditions  are,  and  we  took  the  total  number  of  voyages 
completed  since  September  1  in  the  various  trade  routes — that  is, 
northern  Europe,  southern  Europe,  the  West  Indies — Caribbean, 
coastwise,  the  New  England  coal  trade,  the  trans-Pacific,  and  South 
American,  and  we  developed  the  fact  that  as  the  result  of  all  these 
voyages,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  dead-weight  tons  of  ships  in 
these  different  trades,  that  our  average  loss  for  the  month,  on  a 
monthly  basis,  was  $3,800,000. 

The  Chairman.  Your  average  loss? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  September  1? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir;  including  depreciation,  maintenance,  in- 
surance, and  everything. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  men  operating  your  ships 
are  not  taking  that  kind  of  a  loss  on  their  own  ships  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir.  It  is  very  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
ship  operators  are  all  of  them  losing  money;  there  is  no  question 
about  that.  The  United  States  Government  happens  to  be  in  the 
shipping  business,  and  because  it  is  in  the  business  it  has  to  bear  the 
loss  as  well  as  take  the  profits. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  glad  to  take  the  loss  if  it  ever  took  a 
profit. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  can  prove  to  you  that  it  has  taken  a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  When,  during  the  war? ' 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir ;  and  subsequently.    I  have  a  statement 

Mr.  Slemp  (interposing).  Before  you  go  into  that,  the  $3,000,000 
a  month  loss  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  repairs  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  It  includes  repairs. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  depreciation  charges  also? 
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Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  included  in  depreciation  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  This  statement  was  prepared  on  227  vessels  since 
September  1,  and  it  shows  that  the  total  revenues  for  these  particular 
boats  was  $8,271,000 ;  that  the  voyage  disbursements  were  $4,700,000 — 
that  is,  the  maintenance  charge;  it  includes  repairs,  $921,000;  that 
the  insurance  on  those  ships  was  $811,000;  that  the  overhead  expense 
was  $214,000;  and  that  the  total  expense  was  $6,654,000.  Worked  out 
on  a  dead-weight  tonnage  for  all  the  ships  in  those  various  trade 
routes,  it  shows  that  the  total  loss  per  month  was  $3,872,000. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  situation,  why  is  the  Shipping 
Board  sending  telegrams  to  the  shipyards  to  speed  up,  when  you  are 
paying  the  highest  price  ever  j)aid  for  labor,  labor  tliat  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  inefficient  m  all  its  history,  and  speed  up  the  building  of 
more  ships?  Why  not  lay  off  a  thousand  or  five  thousand  men  in  the 
shipyards  and  cut  down  your  wa^es  20  per  cent  and  bring  the  wa^es 
down  somewhere  in  accordance  with  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing— ^instead  of  that  you  come  to  Congress  and  ask  us  for  $95,000,000 
to  keep  on  this  foolish  program  of  completing  ships  at  the  highest 
price  imaginable  under  a  cost-plus  system,  where  nobody  is  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  wages  and  yet  every  wage  earner  is  getting  his  livmg 
at  a  very  great  reduction — ^you  are  doing  it  to  get  ships  put  on  the 
waves  at  an  actual  loss. 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  realize  that  a  great  num- 
l)er  of  the  ships  that  we  are  now  completing  are  ships  that  we  are 
compelled  to  complete  in  order  to  make  our  cancellation  settlements, 
that  when  we  are  completing  these  ships  we  are  not  doing  it  because 
we  think  we  need  more  ships,  but  under  the  contracts  which  have 
been  made  and  authorized  by  Congress  we  were  compelled  to  close 
out,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  building  of  ships. 

When  we  attempted  to  do  that  we  found  in  a  number  of  cases  in 
order  to  protect  the  Government  and  save  the  Government  money  it 
was  necessary  that  we  should  complete  certain  ships.  For  instance, 
I  know  in  a  case  that  I  have  in  mind  where  we  are  building  ships 
where  the  expenditure  for  supplies  for  those  ships  throughout  the 
Fnited  States  to-day  is  over  $5,000,000.  The  stuff  is  ready  to  be 
shipped  into  the  shipping  yard.  It  is  more  economical  for  us  to 
complete  those  ships  than  it  is  to  make  a  cancellation.  In  other 
worus,  if  we  canceled  those  contracts 

WAGES  PAD)   BY  SHIPPING  BOABD. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  am  not  talking  about  the  cancel- 
lation of  contracts — I  am  talking  about  completing  the  ships  with  a 
greatly  reduced  force  and  a  more  efficient  force,  at  a  rediiction  in 
wages.  You  could  discharge  to-morrow  half  of  the  men  in  the  ship- 
yards as  they  will  be  discharged  just  the  minute  the  Government  gets 
through  with  this  building  program.  If  you  discharge  half  of  them, 
what  IS  going  to  be  the  result?  The  result  will  be  that  the  remain- 
ing hall  will  become  more  efficient.  Reduce  their  wages  like  the 
building  trades  throughout  the  country  are  willing  to  reduce  wages, 
and  about  the  only  excuse  of  the  mechanics  in  industrial  plants  in 
America  for  demanding  the  high  war  wage  is  that  the  Shipping 
Board  is  paying  that  wage. 
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Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  have  not  heard  that  that  was  true,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   It  was  my  understanding 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  If  you  will  come  and  sit  with  us 
and  hear  man  after  man  come  here  and  state  that  they  need  to  pay 
these  wages,  that  it  is  necessary  because  the  Shipping  Board  is  paying 
high  wages  to  its  employees  at  the  various  yards  which  is  so  great 
that  thev  control  the  situation. 

Mr.  TwBEDALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Shipping  Board  was  paying  wages  in  excess  of  the  customary 
amount. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case — and  if  I  am 
mistaken  I  want  to  be  corrected — I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  yard 
where  you  are  building  any  of  these  ships  where  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  a  single  penny  in  the  wages;  there  may  have  been 
some. 

Commander  Gatbwood.  The  board  passed  a  resolution  on  July  2 
upholding,  until  a  further  resolution  could  be  passed,  the  Macey 
award  of  wages.  There  has  just  been  pa^ed  another  resolution, 
dated  January  17, 1921,  abrogating  the  resolution  of  July  2.  That  is  a 
matter  of  board  policy ;  it  is  not  a  matter  for  a  head  of  a  department 
to  correct. 

The  Chair3ian.  Of  course,  if  they  do  not  get  the  money  it  will  be 
a  question  of  something  more  than  the  Shipping  Board's  policy? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir.  If  Congress  forces  the  board  to 
reduce  the  wages  in  the  shipyards,  we  will  probably  get  the  ships  a 
little  cheaper.    At  the  present  time  the  wages  in  the  shipyards 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  are  you  paying  in  the  ship- 
yards? 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  average  is  80  cents  an  hour  for  first- 
class  mechanics. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  amount  paid  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Eighty  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  that  was  the  average;  what 
is  the  highest? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  rate  for  a  first- 
class  mechanic  is  80  cents  an  hour  in  all  the  major  trades. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  receive  the  bonus  on  top  of  that? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir.  They  are  getting  now  less  than 
any  man  in  the  navy  yards  for  which  Congress  has  appropriated, 
and  20  or  25  cents  an  hour  less  than  the  building  trades  in  all  the 
large  building  centers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  one  of  the  shipyards  here 
in  the  East,  I  have  forgotten  which  one,  that  the  mechanics  have 
signed  a  petition  asking  for  an  additional  appropriation  to  carry  on 
the  work  and  signifying  in  their  petition  a  willingness  to  tafee  a 
reduction  of  10  or  15  per  cent  in  their  wages? 

Commander  Gatew^ood.  I  had  not  heard  that.  The  men  will  have 
to  take  a  reduction,  but  the  reduction  in  wages  may  come  as  a 
result  of  the  resolution  of  the  Shipping  Board.  It  (iid  not  seem 
wise  to  pass  such  a  resolution  until  now.  There  has  been  no  general 
reduction  on  either  coast,  but  there  has  been  in  the  interior  and  in 
some  of  the  cotton  mills  around  Fall  River  a  heavy  reduction  of 
wages.    There  has  been  little  reduction  in  the  building  trades,  and 
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they  are  all  practically  getting  materially  more  than  in  the  ship- 
yards.   All  the  mechanics  in  the  navy  yards  are  getting  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more? 

Commander  Gatewood.  They  are  getting  the  bonus. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  getting  the  ]£)nus  in  violation  of  law, 
because  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  did  what  Congress  said  he  should 
not  do.  That  was  to  pay  the  bonus  to  any  class  of  Grovemment 
emplovees  whose  wages  were  fixed  by  boards  or  adjusted  by  some 
official  in  accordance  with  the  standard  wage  paid  in  the  community 
where  the  persons  were  employed. 

Commander  Gatewood.  For  the  days  they  work  they  get  about  5 
per  cent  increase  over  80  cents  and  in  addition  they  get  the  bonus. 
There  is  now  no  trouble  for  the  navy  yards  to  get  men. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  answer  my  question  as  to  why  it 
was  necessary  to  speed  up — ^you  should  not  have  sent  the  telegrams. 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  did  not  send  any  telegrams.  I  sent  a 
letter  asking  them  to  finish  as  much  of  their  program  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  had  boats  that  were  operating  at  a  loss  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  At  that  time  no  individual  boats  were 
operating  at  a  loss.  They  have  passenger  boats  and  tankers  which 
should  be  finished  as  soon  as  possiole. 

The  Chairman.  To  be  operated  under  the  same  agreement? 

Commander  Gatewood.  rfo;  under  a  different  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  an  agreement  for  the  passenger 
boats?    ^ 

Commander  Gatewood.  Under  charter,  and  the  tankers 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  charter? 

Commander  Gatewood.  A  charter  on  so  much  per  gross  tons  per 
month. 

ship-construction  program. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  dead- weight  tonnage  of  the  passenger 
ships  which  you  are  constructing  now? 

Commander  Gatewood.  About  8,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  get  for  a  passenger  ship  of  that 
kind? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  do  not  know.  T  do  not  know  what  the 
terms  are  right  now.  They  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  building 
yards  and  be  allocated,  some  on  the  west  coavSt  and  some  on  the  east 
coast,  and,  of  course,  the  terms  of  the  charter  will  differ.  That 
can  be  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  tankers;  they  are  operated  on  a 
cross  between  a  charter  and  a  charter  agreement? 

Commander  Gatewood.  They  are  making  money. 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  All  of  them;  all  the  tankers. 

Commander  Gatewood.  They  are  about  the  only  ships  making 
money  right  now.  The  larger  part  of  our  program  yet  to  finish  are 
the  tankers  and  the  passenger  ships. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nurry  and  rush  to  completion  of 
ships  operated  at  a  loss,  leaving  those  on  the  ways  which  could  be 
operated  at  a  profit? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  was  thought  that  the  whole  program 
should  be  finished  as  far  as  possible  in  this  particular  fiscal  year. 
I  did  not  send  out  any  telegrams;  I  sent  letters  to  the  builders  bo- 
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cause  we  wanted  to  complete  that  program  and  cut  the  overhead 
in  connection  with  it  and  get  rid  of  this  pogram.  We  have  already- 
speeded  it  up  10  per  cent  over  what  we  expected  in  the  last  two 
months. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  up  the  building  program  for  the  time 
beings  how  many  ships  have  you  yet  to  complete? 

Commander  uatbwood.  Seventy-three. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Thirty  cargo  ships,  18  tankers,  19  passen- 
ger and  cargo  ships — ^they  are  not  placed  with  the  strictly  passenger 
ships — ^two  transports,  one  wood  harbor  tug,  which  will  be  finished 
this  week,  three  concrete  vessels,  all  of  which  will  be  finished  this 
month — one  will  not  be  finished  this  month,  two  will  be  finished  this 
month,  and  the  one  which  had  some  trouble  on  test  will  not  be  fin- 
ished until  next  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  30 
cargo  ships ;  when  will  they  be  completed  ? 

Gjmmander  Gatewood.  You  have  a  statement  which  was  sub- 
mitted at  my  last  hearing,  indicating  about  the  dates  of  completicm 
of  all  craft.  They  vary  all  the  way  up  to  1921.  They  will  all  be 
completed  before  next  January. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  before  Jime  30  ? 

Commander  Gatewood-  I  have  not  that;  I  will  have  to  pick  it 
out.  There  will  be  a  few,  not  more  than  10,  that  will  not  be  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  In  other  words,  the  money  that  we  will  *have  to 
have  for  completion  by  June  30  is  $129,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  June  30? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  $129,000,000  willbe  required? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  From  November  1  to  June  30. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  paid  so  far  since  November  1  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  paid  $16,825,000  in  November  and  $17,000,000 
in  December. 

The  Chairman.  So  vou  need  between  this  and  June  30  around 
$100,000,000? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tw^eedale.  For  tonnage  alone. 

The  Chairman.  For  cargo  vessels? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  for  everything. 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  whole  program. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  accounts 
still  due,  of  course. 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  is  an  estimate  upon  the  degree  of 
completion  anticipated  in  that  time. 

The,  Chairman.  That  is  outstanding  on  December  80? 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  owe  on  the  construction  ac- 
count on  December  30,  not  including  anything  that  is  involved  in  the 
November  and  December  payments  of  $16,825,000  or  $17,000,000? 

Mr.  TwEEDAixE.  About  $14,000,000,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  from  January  1  to  June  30  you  estimate 
that  you  will  require  approximately  $114,000,000  on  the  construc- 
tion account ;  is  that  correct  ? 
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Mr.  TwEEDALE.  For  construction,  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  I  understand,  you  have  73  vessels  which  you  want 
to  construct? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir ;  under  contract. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  $129^900,000  is  required  to  complete  them  ? 

Mr.  TWEEDAI4E.  Yes,  sir ;  from  November  1  to  June  30. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  you  paid  $16,000,000  in  November  and  $17,000,000 
in  December? 

Commander  Gatewood.  $129,000,000  total  will  not  be  enough. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  The  amount  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  required 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $33,500,000. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  you  add  $16,000,000  on  to  that? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  The  amount  due  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  also  $14,000,000? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  will  make  $176,000,000  for  the  73  vessels,  which 
is  over  $200  per  ton? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
passenger  ships  have. been  converted  from  transports  at  heavy  cost. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  can  buy  vessels  for  $150  or  $160? 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  value  of  the  vessels  now  as  compared 
with  their  cost  in  war  time  (which  is  virtually  what  we  are  in) 
shows  a  big  differential. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  can  make  a  contract  now  with  the  shipvards  at 
$150  or  $160? 

Commander  Gatewood.  For  cargo  ships. 

Mr.'  Slemp.  Why  are  you  constructing  them  at  over  $200  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  passenger 
ships  which  cost  more  than  tankers.  The  cost  of  the  passenger 
ships  is  over  $450  a  ton. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  would  be  twice  what  you  would  have  to  pay  in 
the  commercial  shipyards? 

Commander  Gatewood.  If  you  started  all  over  now,  but  you  have 
already  spent  over  $375  a  ton  on  the  passenger  ships. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  allow  the  $14,000,000  of  outstanding  bills 
we  should  also  offset  that  with  the  $19,000,000  which  you  had  on 
hand  January  1 ;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  to  pay  the  $114,000,000,  between  January 
1  and  June  30,  you  will  have  cash  available  $19,000,000:  that  is 
ri^ht? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  can  collect  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  $13,500,000  due  from  ship  sales,  and  that  would  be  $10,125,000, 
which  would  be  available,  between  now  and  June  30,  from  that 
source? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  would  be  due  from  sale  of  ships  $20,- 
000,000  on  account,  and  $11,800,000,  making  $31,800,000,  and  from 
that  you  expect  that  you  will  i-eceive  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Mr.  Chairman,  $10,000,000  is  on  account  of  $11,- 
800,000,  and  the  $20,000,000  of  deferred  payments  on  the  ships— two 
items. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  $20,000,000  and  $11,000,000? 
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Mr.  TwBEDAjbE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  for  sale  of  ships. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  $10,000,000  from  that  source? 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  accounts  receivable  aggregating 
$44,0001)00,  which  you  expect  to  receive?    . 

Mr.  Twebdalb.  i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  notes,  interest,  etc.,  of  $6,239,000? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  a  total  of  $70,364,000,  or  a  total  re- 
ceipt that  you  confidently  expect  to  get  in  between  now  and  June  30 
of  $89,364,000.  You  have  stated  that  the  War  Department  owes  you 
$102,277,000,  and  of  that  amount  you  have  pointed  out  where  there 
is  no  conflict  arount  $40,000,000? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir.  [Note  appended  in  revision  of  hearing. 
The  $40,000,000  has  already  been  received  and  practically  expended.] 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  paid  without  question  when  you  pre- 
sent your  vouchers  and  will  make  a  total  of  receipts  of  $129,000,000 
that  will  come  into  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  between  now  and  June  30  with  which  to  pay  $114,000,000, 
and  yet  you  are  before  this  committee  asking  for  a  deficit  of 
$96,000,000  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  There  is  a  mistake  in  those  figures  as  stated. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  taken  your  own  f^ures,  Mr.  Tweedale. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  You  have  figured  this  down  to  the  construction 
alone;  you  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  operation  or  the 
amounts  now  due  and  outstanding  on  that  account. 

SHIP  OPERATION. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  some  of  the  boats  will  be  tied  up  if  there 
is  a  bigloss. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  If  they  are  tied  up  there  will  still  be  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  will  not  be  as  much  expense.  There 
will  not  be  the  expense  of  the  coal  that  they  are  now  consuming  sail- 
i[ng  around  the  country,  and  you  can  drain  the  boilers  and  tie  them 
up  and  there  will  not  be  very  much  expense. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  The  expense  of  tying  up  the  fleet  runs  into  the 
neighborhood  of  $8,000,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  a  great  deal  less  than  $50,000,000  a 
year  in  operation. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  True;  but  a  lot  of  these  ships  to-day  are  on  the 
other  side.  They  have  got  to  be  operated.  They  have  got  to  be  re- 
turned. As  I  told  you  a  few  moments  ago  in  going  over  the  esti- 
mates, our  estimates  showed  that  our  loss  was  running  at  the  rate  of 
about  $3,800,000  a  month  at  the  present  time,  and  you  can  not  alto- 
gether kill  that  loss.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  now 
in  the  shipping  business  and  it  has  to  take  its  losses  as  well  as  its 
profits,  and,  as  I  stated,  under  the  conditions  that  now  exist  it  is 
estimated  that  the  conditions  will  continue  for  a  period  of  irora  six 
to  eight  months,  at  which  time  trade  conditions  will  come  back  to 

normal. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  how  many  of  the  ve^ls  in  the  total 
fleet  as  now  operated  were  cargo  vessels  pure  and  simple  and  how 
many  cargo  and  passenger? 
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Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  said  there  were  927  cargo  and  passenger  and  79 
tankers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  927  are  cargo  only? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  I  hare  not  got  that  figure. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  put  in  the  record  the  exact  num- 
ber, and  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  there  are  for  the  purposes 
of  the  examination. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  In  the  neighborhood  of  900  cargo,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  about  27  passenger? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  I  do  not  tlunk  there  are  that  many,  but  I  will  put 
in  an  exact  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  tankers  are 
operating  at  a  very  substantial  profit  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  passenger  shipsy 
and  I  understand  they  are  operating  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  They  have  been  until  very  recently,  and  very 
recently  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  Mr.  Gatewood  stated  a  moment  ago 
that  the  construction  of  passenger  ships  was  asked  for  as  soon  as 
possible  because  of  the  demand  lor  them. 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  they  were  being  operated  at  a  profit. 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  said  because  we  ought  to  finish  them  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  running  at  a  profit  or  loss? 

Commander  Gatewood.  We  have  only  about  two  running  as  yet, 
sir,  and  it  is  hard  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  had  27  of  them  running  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir ;  not  of  those  ships. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  Mr.  Tweedale  you  have  27  passenger 
ships  and  we  ought  to  know  whether  they  are  running  at  a  profit  or 
loss. 

Commander  Gatewood.  They  are  not  the  ships  we  are  talking 
about,  beacuse  they  are  not  yet  built. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is  that  if  these  ships  are  all  running  at 
a  loss,  it  seems  to  me  the  Shipping  Board  ought  to  change  its  policy 
at  once  and  if  they  do  not  change  their  policy  Congress  ou^ht  to  force 
them  to  cliange  tlieir  policy  to  stop  this  unwarranted  rush  m  building 
these  ships  and  keeping  up  the  prices  of  material,  keeping  up  the 
prices  of  labor,  and  keeping  men  who  want  to  engage  in  ouilding 
operations  to  build  homes  or  something  of  that  kind  out  of  such 
work  because  you  are  bidding  against  them  in  everything  they  would 
reauire. 

Uommander  Gatewood.  No,  Mr.  Chairman ;  wages  in  all  building 
trades  are  higher  than  in  shipyards,  and  almost  all  the  material  for 
these  ships  has  already  been  purchased  and  most  of  it  paid  for  and 
is  in  the  yards  of  the  contractors,  taking  up  valuable  storage  space 
and  the  material  ought  to  be  put  into  the  ships,  so  we  can  get  rid  of 
the  heavy  overhead  of  construction  and  get  the  ships  either  laid  up 
or  into  service.  The  program  has  been  strung  out  too  long  now. 
Some  contractors  in  tneir  desire  to  reduce  their  forces,  after  the 
armistice,  which  was  a  very  warranted  desire  and  a  very  worthy 
desire,  in  some  cases  reduced  too  much  and  in  other  cases  they 
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shifted  their  forces  over  to  some  more  profitable  private  work,  thus 
leaving  our  program  to  suffer  in  spots. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  you  are  talking  about  labor,  some  one 
sent  me  a  discussion  and  a  resolution  by  Commisisoner  Goff  entitled, 
"A  Simple  Plan  to  Establish  a  Basic  Irrinciple  Controlling  the  Es- 
tablishment of  Basic  Values,"  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  this 
statement,  on  pages  10  and  11,  under  the  title,  ''  Ship  construction 
costs  for  1910  to  1919 "  that  from  1910  to  1913,  the  cost  per  dead- 
weight ton  in  the  United  States  was  $46  and  in  Great  Britain  it  was 
$25.65.  This  table  also  gives  the  cost  down  to  1919,  and  in  1919  in 
the  United  States  it  was  $215  per  dead-weight  ton,  while  in  Great 
Britain  it  was  $139.50  per  dead-weight  ton.  Now,  certainly,  that 
increased  cost  is  all  embraced  within  three  factors ;  first,  the  cost  of 
the  raw  materials,  second,  the  cost  of  labor,  and  third,  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  labor,  and  perhaps  a  fourth  factor  of  profits,  which  may  be 
a  pretty  large  one.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Commander  Gatewood.  And  the  inefficiency  of  management. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  inefficiency  all  the 
way  through  where  we  are  rushing  as  we  have  been  rushing.  If  that 
is  the  situation,  is  it  not  better  where  the  Government  is  engaged  in 
this  building  program  to  just  hesitate,  and  if  necessary,  stop,  until 
we  ^t  at  least  a  show  for  our  expenditures?  $215  per  dead-weight 
ton  m  1919,  and  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  in  1920,  but  I  assume 
it  was  the  same 

Commander  Gatewood  (interposing).  It  is  much  better  than  that 
now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  better?    Wages  are  not  better. 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  is  about  $40  a  ton  better. 

The  Chairman.  Your  contracts  are  all  on  the  cost-plus  basis? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  Sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them? 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  is  also  in  that  statement  which  is  in 
the  record  as  to  the  numl)er  of  cost-plus  contracts  and  the  number 
of  lump-sum  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  In  how  many  yards  are  you  building  these  ships? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Roughly,  about  15.  That  is  all  in  the 
record,  showing  where  every  ship  is  being  built. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Tweedale,  getting  back  to  this  state- 
ment, you  have  $129,364,000  of  quick  assets  that  are  going  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  $114,000,000  of  estimated  accounts,  assum- 
ing you  are  going  to  keep  right  on  with  this  rush  program,  and 
ordinarily  a  business  man  could  pay  $114,000,000  of  accounts  with 
$129,364,000  of  assets. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  he  made  a  statement  like  that  he 
would  go  bankrupt. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  not  taken  the 
other  side  of  the  account  at  all.  You  have  confined  it  exclusively  to 
the  construction  end  of  the  program.  Here  is  just  one  item  on 
pajge  756 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Yes:  but  you  have  shown  that  the 
loss  is  about  $3,000,000  a  month  including  depreciation  which  you  do 
not  pay  out  at  all. 
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Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  know,  but  you  have  not  taken  into  consideration 
the  claims  we  have  got  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Your  depreciation  amounts  to  pretty  nearly  $3,- 
(MH),000  a  month. 

Mr.  TWEEDALE.   No. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  In  that  item  I  took  into  consideration  the  depre- 
ciation. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  And  you  arrived  at  a  little  over  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  before  depreciation.  It  was 
>^3,872,000  per  month  before  depreciation;  that  is,  with  depreciation 
it  ran  up  to  $17,258,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  large  funds  now  in  your  deprecia- 
tion account  and  in  vour  insurance  account. 

PAYMENT  OF  CIJIIMS. 

« 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  In  the  book  account  we  have,  but  not  in  cash.  We 
have  given  you  all  the  cash.  In  making  this  statement,  we  have 
taken  every  dollar  we  have  into  consideration.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
is  one  other  item.  We  have  claims  presented  and  we  discussed  that 
lK»fore,  and  we  know  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  at  least  $25,000,000 
on  claims  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  claims? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Claims  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  Cancellations? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Partially  cancellations. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  estimated  for  all  of  those  for  next  year  and 
we  have  given  you  that  in  your  sundry  civil  bill  appropriation  for 
next  year. 

Mr.  T\%'EEDALE.  That  was  not  any  appropriation  at  all  that  you 
irave  us.  We  estimated  that  we  would  need  $25,000,000  this  year 
and  $25,000,000  for  next  year.  Mr.  Adamson,  what  was  the  total 
amount  of  claims  that  were  filed? 

Mr.  Adamson.  At  the  present  time,  those  I  have  on  record  and 
tlir>se  I  know  are  on  the  way,  will  amount  to  about  $147,000,000,  in- 
<'lu<liiig  the  claims  for  just  compensation  on  requisitioned  ships  dur- 
ing^  the  war.  The  claims  for  requisitioned  ships  amount  to  $45,- 
ISO.OOO. 

The  Chairman.  Just  for  requisitioned  ships? 

Mr,  Adamson.  Yes;  for  just  compensation  to  the  former  owners  of 
the  requisitioned  ships.  So  far  as  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
i-  concerned,  we  regard  them  as  settled  by  the  awards  that  have  been 
made,  but  the  awards  have  not  been  accepted.  The  awards  that 
h?!ve  l>een  made  on  the  $45,000,000  worth  oi  claims  amount  to  $16,- 
4^4jxy().  We  have  already  paid  $2,459,000,  so  there  is  something  over 
>*i:^,cK)0,000  to  be  paid  on  those  awards;  but  the  claimants  have  not 
^  ct  accepted  the  awards.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  approximately 
?*r»,00<).000  of  awards  that  are  awaiting  payment  or  awaiting  final 
a<rreement  to  be  settled.  Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  just 
what  the  total  awards  will  be  on  all  the  claims.  We  do  not  know  what 
rfie  claims  will  be.  For  instance,  I  know  of  $31,000,000  in  claims  that 
haye  not  yet  been  filed. 

2?Wr>()— 21 17 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  paid  on  these  dairas  so  far 
for  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Adam  SON.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  will  tell  you,  ]Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  claims  are  so 
interwoven,  cancellation  claims  and  contract  payments,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  set  up  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  you  have  not  orot  it  all  interwoven 
with  this  $1'29,00(),0()()  you  are  asking  for  in  addition  ? 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  am  quite  sure  we  have  not.  I  just  had  to  add 
$6,722,0(M)  (m  account  of  one  case  alone.  I  had  thought  that  micrht 
be  included  in  the  construction  program,  but  after  tulkins:  with  Com- 
mander (latewood  I  found  it  had  not  been  included  in  the  construc- 
tion prop'am.  That  is  really  not  yet  a  claim  before  the  claims  board, 
but  will  be  in  a  short  time. 

Commander  (Jatkwooi).  You  can  not  tell  anything:  about  the  claims, 
anyway.  We  sometimes  get  a  claim  for  $6,000,000  and  end  up  by 
settling  foi'  $1,000,000,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  anybod}'  to 
say  what  that  total  of  $147,000,000  will  amount  to,  and  all  the  claims 
are  not  in  yet. 

Mr.  Adamson.  You  might  as  well  try  to  guess  what  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  will  be. 

Commander  Gatewood.  Exactly:  the  claims  come  in  and  thev  are 
built  up  so  high  that  the}^  present  no  real  figure  to  work  against  at 
all.  and  all  the  claims  from  the  builders  are  not  vet  in  bv  a  'rood 
deal. 

The  Chaiiuian.  In  the  cancellation  of  contracts  for  shii)S  that  have 
been  contracted  for  and  where  some  work  had  been  commenced,  was 
there  an  agreement  made  fixing  the  liability  of  the  (lovernmert  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  In  the  cancellaticm? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Commander  (tatewood.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  saj^  "Xo,  sir"  and  Mr.  Tweedale  shakes  his 

head. 

(\)mmander  (tatkwood.  The  contracts  were  first  summarily  can- 
celed by  wire,  confirmed  by  letter,  anvl  then  the  contractor  puts  in 
his  claim  for  the  amount  of  money  he  had  already  spent  for  material 
(m  hand  and  for  commitments  he  had  already  made,  plus  a  lot  of 
other  claims  that  have  to  be  fought  out,  such  as  anticipated  profits 
and  all  the  loss  to  his  plant  that  the  cancellation  of  the  contract 
incurs,  etc..  and  thev  are  the  claims  that  we  receive,  and  thev  build 
them  up  as  high  as  they  can  make  them,  and  then  we  have  to  beat 
them  down. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  And  then  it  is  finallv  reduced  to  a  cancellation 
contract. 

Commander  Gatewood.  Oh,  yes:  then  it  is  reduced  to  a  figure 
agreed  upon  and  signed  up  by  the  claims  board  for  the  Shipping 
Board  and  the  contractor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  your  monthly  rate  of  ex- 
])enditure  was  on  claims  of  this  character  last  year? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  You  can  not  tell  They  would  all  come  in  in  one 
month:  that  is.  there  will  be  i\  lot  of  them  held  back.     There   is 
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Sj(kO()(),0()()  now  awaiting  simply  the  execution  of  the  contracts.    They 
Ijave  been  settled. 
The  Chairman.  Where  both  of  von  have  agreed  ? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes;  it  has  all  been  settled.    They  may  delay  for 
15  days  or  30  days  and  then  they  will  all  come  in  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  know  whether  you  will  need  moref 
(lian  $1(),0{)0,0()0  between  now  and  June  80  or  not  ^ 
Mr.  Ai)a:>ison.  The  awards  are  more  than  $20,000,000  now. 
The  C^hairman.  But  they  have  not  been  accepted. 
Mr.  Adamson.  They  have  not  been  accepted:  that  is  true. 
The  Chairman.  They  may  never  accept  them.    They  may  go  to 
tiie  Court  of  Claims  and  therefore  T  sav.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
Jill  guesswork,  over  and  above  the  $6,000,000  that  has  been  accepted, 
ns  to  what  you  will  need  between  now  and  June  30.    So,  even  then, 
we  have  got  enough  here  to  pay  your  claims  and  to  pay  your  losses, 
if  you  deduct  what  you  are  going  to  make  on  your  tankers  and  on: 
your  passenger  ships. 

Mv.  T^\t:ei)ale.  5Ir.  Chairman,  you  took  into  consideration  in  that 
little  statement  you  have  there  $44,(X)0,000  from  accounts  receivable. 
The  Chairman.  I  took  just  what  you  gave  me. 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  right.     I  gave  you  those  figures  and  you 
l^iit  them  down  there,  but  on  the  other  side  of  this  account  there  is 
sv5.0(H),()00  to  liquidate  outstanding  accounts  payable,  audited  and 
unaudited,  which  we  have  not  taken  into  consideration  at  all. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  accounts? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Under  the  Construction  Division  there  are  shii> 
construction  vouchers  amounting  to  $10,614,000;  there  are  cancella- 
tion claims  and  vouchers  and  overhead  amounting  to  $3,534,000,  or 
a  total  for  the  construction  side  of  the  account  of  $14,152,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  took  that  into  consideration  and  added  it  right 
to  the  $100,000,000  that  you  needed,  so  there  was  no  misunderstand- 
ing about  that. 

Ml*.  TwEEDALE.  Xo;  what  you  did  was  to  take  the  tonnage  that 
WHS  going  to  be  delivered  during  this  period. 
The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  took  the  $100,000,000. 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  But  this  is  on  the  operating  side. 
Tlie  Chairman   (continuing).  That  you  expected  you  would  be 
re(|uired  to  pay  out  between  now  and  June  30,  and  then  you  had  cer- 
tain accounts  aggregating  $14,000,000,  and  the  two  amounts  added 
{.Mve  me  $114,000,000. 

^f r.  TwEEDAi.E.  That  was  on  construction  alone.  I  am  coming  now 
to  the  operating  side.  On  the  operating  side  there  are  vouchers  pay- 
able amounting  to  $8,545,000. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes;  but  give  the  other  side  of  it.  Where  are 
\onr  r€H*eipts? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Part  of  that  is  in  the  item  of  accounts  receivable 
of  >^4,000,000. 
The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  asked  you  about  that. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Then  there  is  the  item  of  unclaimed  wages  due  of 
$lir>,(XK);  there  is  charter  hire  payable  on  freight  charters  of  $11,- 
♦'14/)fK).  and  there  is  charter  hire  on  requisitioned  vessels  of  $50,- 
*M>.000. 
The  CThairman.  Are  you  chartering  vessels  now? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Xo ;  these  are  charters  that  are  due  and  payable. 
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The  Chairman.  On  what  kind  of  vessels? 

Mr.  TwBEDALE.  On  vessels  we  chartered  during  the  war  period. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  paid  that  yet? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No :  we  have  not  paid  it ;  and  on  the  other  side  of 
it  is  part  of  this  $44,000,000  coming  hack  as  an  offset  to  part  of  these 
freight  charges.  In  other  words,  we  would  not  settle  these  charters 
because  they  would  not  accept  the  rate  we  established.  We  estab- 
lished a  definite  rate  on  the  charter  hire  of  vessels  and  then  we 
claimed,  from  the  date  of  the  requisitioning  of  that  vessel,  all  the 
profits  being  made  on  those  ships.  Now,  part  of  that  accounts  re- 
ceivable item  of  $44,000,000  is  made  up  of  moneys  due  us  on  account 
of  those  revenues  coming  in  on  those  vessels,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  got  to  pay,  when  they  do  come  in,  these  charter  hires. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  liave  you  that  you  owe? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  There  are  some  small  items  on  housing  and  trans- 
portation, vouchers  pavable,  $6,000 ;  realty  company  commissions  of 
:$47,000;  unclaimed  wages  of  $1,000,  making  a  total  of  $55,000.  For 
recruiting  service  we  have  vouchers  payable  in  the  office  of  $196,()0(); 
unclaimed  wages  of  $34,000,  and  transportation  accounts  of  $58,0(M), 
making  a  total  of  $288,000.  In  the  ship-sales  division  we  have 
$180,000  due  on  account  of  commissions  for  sale  of  ships,  mostly 
foreign  sales. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  going  to  pay  that  until  you  com- 
mence to  get  in  some  money,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.   No. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  going  to  pay  a  commission  on  the 
•sale  of  ships  until  the  sale  is  consummated  s 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No;  but  we  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
moneys  we  are  going  to  get  from  those  ships,  in  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  No  :  you  have  not  given  me  a  penny  that  you  ex- 
pect to  get  from  the  sale  of  foreign  ships. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  did  by  combining  the  two,  that  is,  the  deferred 
payments  and  the  amount  we  supposed  we  would  collect  during  the 
year,  and  I  said  it  would  be  $10,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  those  payments  had  been  deferred. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  There  will  be  a  certain  portion  deferred.  A  lot 
of  it  has  been  deferred ;  in  fact,  almost  all  of  it  has  been  deferred, 
but  there  will  be  some,  and  on  those  payments  we  will  have  to  pay 
the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  amount  you  owe  for  charter 
hire,  have  any  of  those  shipping  concerns  which  the  Government 
owes  for  charter  hire,  bought  ships  from  the  Government  since  then  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  None  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir;  but  there  is  a  lot 
of  money  both  ways  on  this  thing ;  that  is,  while  we  owe  $50,000,000  of 
charter  hire  they  owe  us  a  large  proportion  back  for  revenues.  We 
would  not  settle  until  the  adjustment  was  made  because  they  would 
not  adopt  our  rates.  For  instance,  I  had  a  man  to  see  me  day  before 
yesterday,  and  he  has  an  undisputed  claim  of  $3,000,000.  He  says 
that  he  is  willing  to  take  that  $3,000,000  provided  we  will  settle  at 
once.  At  the  rates  he  is  claiming  it  would  make  the  amount  due 
him  $5,000,000  in  round  figures,  but  he  is  willing  now,  on  account 
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of  the  financial  stress  existing  all  over  the  country,  to  take  the  rates 
we  have  established,  and  at  the  rates  we  have  established  it  will  be 
$3,200,000. 

SHIP  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  plants  where  you  are  having  your  ships 
constructed,  complete  a  ship,  are  they  laying  off  the  men  that  were 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  that  ship  ? 

Commander  (Jatewood,  As  they  complete  the  ship,  if  they  have  no 
other  ships ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  private  concern  is  placing  orders  for  the  build- 
ing of  ships  under  these  prices? 

Mr.  TwEEDAiJ5.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Commander  (tatewood.  For  some  tankers;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tankers  alone? 

Conmiander  (tatew(K)d.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cii-AiRMAN.  And  therefore  the  Government  is  the  only  concern 
that  is  pushing  this  building  program  at  these  high  prices. 

Commander  (tatew(X)d.  Tlie  (Jovernment  is  the  only  concern  that 
has  any  shipbuilding  other  than  tankers  right  now,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  or  two  passenger  ships  and  also  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Slemp.  AVhaf  is  the  percentage  of  completion  of  the  73  vessels 
you  are  now  constructing? 

Commander  (iatewood.  The  percentage  of  completion  of  each  ship 
is  «:iven  in  a  table  that  has  already  been  presented. 

5lr.  Slemp.  I  mean,  what  would  you  say  is  the  present  general 
average  percentage  of  completion? 

Commander  (iatew(k>i>.  Between  80  and  S.")  i)er  cent. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  I  understood'you,  you  are  asking  for  the  remaining 
\'i  pel"  cent  more  than  $200  j)er  ton  on  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  ships. 

Commander  (tatewood.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  you  are  really  constructing 
these  vessels  at  a  cost  of  $400  per  ton  as  against  a  private  shipvard 
of  $150. 

Commander  (iatewood.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these  vessels 
we  are  now  constructing  will  cost  probably  over  $450  a  ton.  They 
are  the  transports  converted  into  passenger  ships. 

Mr.  SiJiMP.  As  against  a  cornmercial  construction  cost  of  some- 
thing like  $150  a  ton. 

Commander  (tatewood.  No;  not  for  this  class  of  ships. 

Mr.  Slemp.  AVhat  would  that  cost  be  ? 

Commander  (tatewood.  If  they  started  out  originally  as  paSvSenger 
ships  or  were  started  out  at  the  present  time,  commercial  passenger- 
slap  construction  in  this  country  could  probably  be  worked  out 
around  $300  a  ton. 

Mr.  Sle31p.  As  against  $45  before  the  war? 

Commander  Gatewood.  You  mean  the  figures  in  that  statement 
ofCol.(iofr? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Yes. 

Commander  Gatewood.  They  are  not  correct  figures  in  my  belief. 
They  were  intended  to  be  figures  for  cargo  vessels.  I  should  think 
$65  a  ton  for  ship  construction  of  this  class  would  be  about  right  for 
the  vears  1910-1913. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  Is  that  the  relative  increase  in  cost — over  500  per  cent? 

Commander  CiATKWoca).  Xo,  sir;  you  are  talking  about  different 
ships.  My  fi^uie  of  $05  is  for  cariro  ships  in  1910.  The  fi<rure  of 
Jj'SOO  a  ton  is  for  passenger  ships  built  now. 

Mr.  Sunip.  A  ^reat  proportion  of  your  73  ships  are  cariro  ships  ? 

Commander  (tatewooo.  And  about  one-thircl  of  them  passenp-r 
ships. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  why  do  you  limit  your  remarks  to  that  class  of 
ships  instead  of  to  the  two-thirds? 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  passenger  ships  are  the  most  expensive 
ones  and  most  of  our  expenditures  now  are  on  finishinor  passen^rer 
ships.  Virtually  all  of  the  cargo  ships  except  seven  will  be  com- 
pleted by  June. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  last  vear  you  had  canceled  these  contracts  also  i 

Commander  .Gatewood.  Oh,  that  is  different,  last  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  you  had.  would  not  that  have  resulted  in  :• 
tremendous  saving  to  the  Government  instead  of  going  on  with  this 
<H)stlv  construction  during  this  entire  vear? 

Commander  (jatewood.  If  thev  had  been  canceled  last  vear  it  is 
about  a  stand-off  in  my  jud*^ment.    You  see,  these  ships  were  start;*  1 
as  transports  and  were  rushed  to  the  earliest  practicable  completion 
as  transports,  and  they  were  well  along  as  transports,  almost  all 
of  them,  and  the  commitments  for  the  engines  and  boilers  were  >^'> 
or  90  per  cent  completed  when  the  armistice  came.    Then  it  became 
evident  that  nobody  could  use  them  at  all  as  transports,  so  it  was 
questicmable  whether  a  large  percentage  of  them  should  be  canceled 
and  what  we  should  do  with  the  others  that  were  not  canceled.    None 
were  canceled.  l)ut  it  was  decided  to  shift  over  from  the  transnoi  t 
design  to  a  passenger-sliip  design,  which  was  exjx^nsive  construct  ioiu 
but  it  was  figured  at  that  time  that  it  vras  much  better  to  do  that 
and  get  the  ships  and  the  benefit  of  the  commitments  that  had  already 
been  made  than  to  try  to  throw  overboard  all  work  that  had  been 
done  on  those  ships  and  all  the  boilers  and  engines  that  were  mostly 
completed  and  also  most  of  the  auxiliary  machinery.    The  decking 
and  almost  everything  for  the  ships  had  been  purchased  on  a  con- 
tract for  the  whole  number.    The  matter  at  that  time  was  considered 
very,  very  carefully,  and  the  best  judgment  of  the  board  was  tt» 
proceed  with  them  and  they  are  the  boats  we  are  now  finishing. 

Mr.  Slkmp.  You  weresj)eaking  alout  claims  for  anticipated  profit^. 
In  the  settlement  of  war  claims,  generally,  that  was  not  allowed. 

Commander  (tai^wood.  We  do  not  allow  it  either,  sir,  but  they  put 
it  in.  I  simply  said  that  they  built  up  all  these  claims  with  all  con- 
ceivable items  and  then  you  have  to  fight  them  down  and  the  final 
figure  bears  very  little  relation  to  the  original  figure. 

The  CiL\TRMAX.  What  will  the  30  cargo  ships  average — 6,00()  tons  t 

Commander  Gatewood.  They  are  almost  all  large  ships.  They  will 
average  better  than  that.    They  will  average  9,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  30  of  them,  which  would  mean  270.C><><> 
tons ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  is  about  right ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  they  costing  a  ton  this  year? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Cargo  ships  now? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Commander  Gatewood.  If  vou  had  to  build  them? 
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The  Chairman.  'No;  the  ones  you  are  buildin*?  now.  Will  the  cost 
lie  over  $200? 

Commander  (iatew(K)I).  No,  sir;  they  are  estimated  to  avera<re 
around  $185  to  $190  a  ton.  We  hoi)e  they  will  be  the  cheapest  ships 
we  have  built  yet. 

The  Chairman.  As  these  ships  are  constructed,  there  is  an  estimate 
of  the  cost,  and  what  percentage  of  that  do  you  pay  each  month  ? 

Commander  (iatewi/Od.  We  pay  on  the  proirress  payment  basis, 
and  on  a  certain  percenta^re  of  progress,  and  we  pay  up  to  that 
amount. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Commander  (tatew(x>d.  If  a  ship  is  on  a  lump-sum  basis;  that  is, 

a  fixed  price  basis,  and  we  estimate  they  have  completed 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  For  instance,  about  85  per  cent. 
Commander  (Jatewood.  AVe  pay  85  per  cent.     Not  quite  that,  be- 
cause we  hold  back  a  little.    W\^  pay  about  80  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  total  cost  of  the  30  car^ro  ships,  if  they, 
averaged  9,000  tons,  would  be  $45,900,000,  and  of  that  you  have 
already  paid  60  per  cent? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  paid  that  on  account  of 
the  cargo  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  paid  60  per  cent? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  only  paid  about  60  per 
cent  or  65  per  cent  on  the  cargo  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Leaving  40  per  cent  remaining  to  be  paid? 
Commander  Gatewood.  Around  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  a  minute  ago  that  they  were 
t><)  or  65  per  cent  completed. 

Commander  (tatewood.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  speaking  then  of  the  total 
program,  including  the  cargo  ships,  passenger  ships,  and  tankers. 

The  Chairman,  ily  recollection  was  that  there  were  very  few  of 
the  cargo  ships  that  were  not,  at  least,  50  per  cent  completed. 

Commander  Gatewo<)d.  I  will  read  off  some  of  the  figures  showing 
the  degree  of  completion  on  January  1,  These  figures  run  41,  57,  69, 
76,  and  77.  You  can  get  an  idea  from  the  figures  about  what  the 
average  would  be.  The  figures  run  44,  87,  65,  53,  45,  81,  62,  28,  48, 
i'4>,  60,  50,  and  75.  They  seem  to  run  around  60  for  the  cargo  ships. 
The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  need  to  complete  those  ships  about 
>;1S,000,0(K).  I  am  referring  to  the  30  cargo  ships. 
Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  will  need,  is  it  not? 
Commander  Gatewood.  I  have  not  worked  it  out  in  that  way. 
The  Chairman.  They  have  an  average  of  9,000  tons,  and  the  total 
<'i>st  is  $45,000,000.     If  you  have  paid  approximately  60  per  cent  of 
the   cost,  you  will  need  about  $18,000,000  to  complete  them.     Xow, 
take  the  18  tankers  and  tell  us  what  they  are  costing. 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  tankers  will  run  about  $220  per  ton. 
The  Chairman.  What  will  be  their  dead- weight  tonnage? 
Commander  Gatewood.  Most  of  those  tankers  will  average  about 
1 1  ,(X)0  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  18  of  them? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  total  dead- weight  ton- 
nage of  tankers  yet  to  be  constructed  is  181,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  are  they  completed  ? 
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Commander  Gatewood.  They  are  much  less  than  the  others.  These 
figures  run  83,  51,  30, 16, 10, 29,  20,  etc.  These  are  ships  on  which  the 
contracts  were  canceled  and  then  reinstated.  They  are  reinstated 
ships,  and  we  can  not  get  out  of  their  construction  without  consider- 
able loss.  These  ships  represent  a  part  of  the  settlement  that  wa.^ 
made,  and  if  anything  happens  to  these  ships,  we  will  have  to  open 
up  the  settlement,  which  will  means  the  loss  of  a  lot  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  completion  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  tanker  program  ought  to  be  better 
than  40  per  cent  completed. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  18  of  them,  with  a  total  dead-weiplit 
tonnage  of  181,000;  181,000  tons  at  $220  per  ton  would  make  a  cost 
of  $39,820,0(K).  You  say  that  that  program  is  40  per  cent  completed 
w^iich  means  that  you  will  need  about  $24,000,000  to  comple  the 
tankers,  but  you  do  not  expect  to  complete  them  between  now  and 
June  30. 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  will  they  be  completed  between 
this  and  June  30? 

Commander  Gatew(K)d.  About  two-thirds  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  will  need  only  about  two-thirds  of 
this  $24,()00,()()()  for  tankers  between  this  and  June  30,  or  $16,000,0(H)^ 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  is  to  pay  for  the  ones  completed 
within  that  time;  but  we  will  have  to  pay  on  account  of  the  others  as 
w^e  go  along.  I  have  set  the  figures  up  nei*e  in  a  more  accurate  way 
than  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  thing  in  a  little 
different  light  to  see  whether  or  not  your  figures  as  set  up  will  work 
out  in  the  wash.  If  you  are  going  to  complete  only  two-thirds  of 
those  tankers,  or  if  only  two-thirds  of  the  program  is  to  be  completed 
between  this  and  June  30,  then  you  will  onl}'  need  two-thirds  of  the 
money  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  will  the  program  be  com])leti'(I 
for  the  building  of  the  tankers  by  June  30?  You  say  they  are  about 
40  per  cent  completed. 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  said  that  the  whole  program  was  prob- 
ably around  05  per  cent  completed.  It  is  difficult  to  work  it  out  that 
way,  because  a  great  many  of  the  tankers  have  not  even  been  starte<l 
yet,  except  to  order  the  material. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  that  you  would  need  aboiit 
$16,000,000  for  tankers  between  this  and  June  30. 

Commander  Gatew^ood.  Yes,  sir ;  at  least  that :  probably  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  passenger  and  cargo  sliips,  or  the 
19  ships?     To  what  extent  are  they  completed  in  percentages? 

Commander  Gatewood.  They  are  about  65  per  cent  completed.  I 
should  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  dead-weight  tonnage  involved  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Around  245,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  total  ? 

Commander  (iatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  they  cost  per  ton? 

Commander  Gatewood.  We  are  figuring  around  $485  per  ton. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  cost  as  much  now  per  ton  as  it  was  a  year 
ago  when  the  keels  were  laid? 

Commander  (tatewood.  1  can  not  quite  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  more  for  your  money  now  than  you 
were  getting  a  year  ago,  can  you  not? 

Commander  Uatewood.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  getting  more. 

The  Chairman.  8o  that,  if  one-half  of  the  ships  were  constructed 
on  the  more  expensive  basis,  where  the  average  cost  is  $485  per  ton, 
the  more  expensive  half  has  been  paid  for.  Therefore,  we  are  giving 
you  the  benefit  all  the  way  through  in  these  calculations  of  the  reduc- 
tions that  will  come  about  through  more  efficient  labor  and  through 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  materials. 

Commander  (tatewood.  You  will  on  the  cost-plus  ships,  but  not  on 
the  lump-sum  ships.  About  half  the  program  is  on  a  lump-sum  basis. 
The  passenger  ships  are  mostly  on  the  cost-plus  basis. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  cost  of  those  19  ships  would  be  about 
$124,000,000,  and  you  say  that  they  are  60  per  cent  completed. 

Commander  (tatewood.  I  doubt  that  they  are  much  over  60  per 
cent  completed. 

The  Chairman.  AVell,  we  w^U  say  they  are  60  per  cent  completed. 
That  would  leave  about  $48,0(K),000  required  to  complete  those  ships, 
and  you  expect  to  complete  them  between  this  and  June  30. 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what'extent  in  percentage  will  the  program  be 
completed  by  June  30  ? 

Commander  (tatewood.  I  do  not  think  that  the  program  on  the 
piL-senger  ships  will  be  over  80  per  cent  completed. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  of  the  remaining  35  per  cent? 

Commander  (tatewood.  No,  sir;  the  total  program.  It  will  be 
about  SO  per  cent  completed. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  that  during  the  rest  of  this  year — 
from  January  1 — you  will  only  have  completed  or  will  have  done 
work  to  the  extent  of  about  20  per  cent  of  these  vessels  ? 

Commander  (tatew(X)d.  No,  sir;  it  should  be  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  worked  that  out  in  here^*  If  thev  are 
6()  per  cent  completed,  and  the  whole  program  will  be  only  about  80 
per  cent  complete  June  30,  the  difference  between  the  state  of  com- 
pletion now  and  what  it  will  be  on  June  30  would  be  20  per  cent, 
according  to  those  figures. 

Commander  (tatew(H)d.  Sixty  per  cent  now  is  about  right.  The  80 
per  c*ent  is  probably  low,  and  it  will  be  about  80  to  85  per  cent  on 
June  30.    It  will  b^  about  80  per  cent  completed  on  June  30. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  20  per  cent  to  be  provided 
for,  or  20  per  cent  of  $124,000,000,  which  would  be  about  $25,0()0,(M)(> 
for  the  passenger  ships. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  There  are  $5,000,000  worth  of  furnishings  already 
ordered  that  will  have  to  be  paid  for  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  For  these  ships? 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  ordered,  and  the  stuff  is  on 
the  way. 

I'he  Chairman.  But  these  ships  will  not  be  ready  for  commission. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  They  wnll  brmg  it  on  here  and"  store  it.  It  has 
already  been  ordered,  and  will  be  delivered. 
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Commander  (iatewooo.  You  had  better  let  me  work  this  out 
again.    I  have  set  it  up  in  a  way  exactlj'  different  from  this. 

The  C'haikmax.  I  understand  that;  and  I  was  trying  to  check  it 
up,  because,  according  to  these  figures,  you  will  not  need  anything' 
like  the  amount  of  money  you, have  estimated.  This  statement  shows 
that  vou  need  $59,()00,()0d  for  construction,  and  then,  if  you  add 
$r),0()6,()()()  for  furnishings  to  that,  you  will  have  $64,000,()d()  as  the 
amount  needed  for  the  construction  account.  According  to  that,  yf)u 
will  l)e  in  a  position  to  declare  a  dividend  on  June  '^0  intsead  of 
asking  for  monev  for  paying  for  these  ships. 

Commander  (tatewood.  That  is  entirely  too  hasty,  Mr.  Chairmuiu 
because  vou  can  not  analvze  those  figures  in  that  way.  In  setting 
up  these  figures  we  estimated  the  deliveries  per  month  and  we  esti- 
mated our  expenditures  per  month,  and  to  show  you  how  accurately 
thus  far  our  estimates  and  the  actuals  are  coming  out,  both  as  t(» 
deliveries  and  the  expense,  I  will  say  that  from  last  June  up  to  the 
1st  of  January  our  cleliveries  were  13  per  cent  below  our  estimator, 
and  our  actual  expenditures  are  12.6  per  cent  below  our  estimates, 
^o  tliat  our  estimates  are  almost  exactly  standing  up  to  our  de- 
liveries up  to  January.  That  reflects  about  eight  months'  deliveries, 
and  we  are  expending  almost  exactly  the  amount  of  money  for  our 
lead-weight  tonnage  that  we  thought  we  would  spend  for  the  dead- 
weight tonnage  we  are  getting.  I  p  to  the  1st  of  January  the  esti 
mated  figues  are  remarkably  close  to"  the  actuals.  When  vou  add 
(o  the  $64,()()(),()()()  above  $24,0()(),00()  for  unpaid  progress  payments 
still  due  on  completed  contracts,  and  $3,5()().()00  for  uncompleted  dry- 
dock  construction,  and  $l,8()0,0v)()  for  administration  exj^enses,  and 
the  amount  actually'  spent  in  Xovember  and  December,  namelv. 
$38,()0(),()()().,y<)U  have  a  figure  of  $126,()()(),()0()  as  against  the  $12}>.- 
(M)()J)(M)  we  are  askinji:  for  from  November  1. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Slemp  a  moment 
ago.  as  I  understood  it,  you  stated  that  the  total  program  for  those 
7'^  shi[)s  was  CD  per  cent  completed,  and  when  I  askeil  about  the  in- 
dividual shij)s  you  stated  that  80  cargo  ships  were  (>r>  per  cent  com- 
]deted.  that  l*"^  tankers  were  40  per  cent  ctmipleted,  and  that  the  li^ 
I>j\ssenger  ships  were  ().">  per  cent  completed,  which  would  make  a 
total,  as  I  figure  it  here,  of  only  about  (>0  p.n*  cent  completion  a- 
against  your  first  estimate  of  80  per  cent. 

Commander  (fatew(hu).  Eighty  per  cent  was  too  high.  May  I  in- 
terjiose  here  the  statement  that  the  percentage  of  completion  of 
these  <lifferent  classes  must  be  given  a  certain  weight  to  agree  with 
the  cost  j)er  ton.  and  it  will  not  work  out  as  f»r  as  80  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  any  of  the.se  contracts  on  a  fixed  price  per  ton 
basis? 

Commander  (i  ate  wood.  About  half  of  them. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Where  they  are  on  the  cost-plus  basis,  what  control 
has  the  (iovernment  in  regard  to  the  completion  of  the  program? 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  Government  decides  to  delay  the  completion 
of  those  vessels  in  the  hope  that  they  will  cost  less,  would  the  (tov- 
ernment  have  the  right  to  do  that  through  the  nonappropriation  of 
funds i 

Commander  (tatewood.  Yes,  sir- 
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Mr.  Slemp.  On  the  other  half  of  the  ships,  is  the  Government 
^stopper!  from  going  any  further  except  by  cancellation  of  the  con- 
tracts? 

Commander  Gatewood.  If  you  held  up  the  lump-sum  contract  part 
of  it  there  would  be  incurred  a  heavy  loss. 

Mr.  SixEMP.  What  contract  price  per  ton  do  the  contracts  call  for 
in  cases  where  you  have  purchased  the  vessels,  or  have  you  put  that 
in  the  reord  ? 

Commander  Gatewckw.  The  prices  contracted  for  have  gone  into 
tlie  record,  but  not  the  prices  we  will  have  to  pay  eventually,  because 
there  will  be  some  reimbursement  items  to  be  added.    When  those 
items  are  added  to  the  lump-sum  price  it  will  give  the  price,  but 
just  what  that  will  be  will  have  to  be  figured  out. 
Mr.  Slemp.  What  are  you  paying  per  dead- weight  ton? 
Commander  Gatewood.  On  cargo  vessels  it  will  work  out  around 
>il90  per  ton. 
Mr.  Slemp.  What  will  it  be  for  passenger  vessels? 
Commander  Gatewood.  It  will  be  at  least  $485  per  ton.    Most  of  the 
i^assenger  vessels  are  on  the  cost-plus  basis. 
Mr.  Slemp.  Are  all  of  them  on  that  basis? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Only  two  of  them  are  on  the  lump-sum 
bnsis. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  the  case  of  those  two  lump-sum  construction  con- 
tracts, are  they  on  the  basis  of  $450  per  ton? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  the  most  advantageous 
of  our  passenger-ship  contracts. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  the  case  of  these  cost-plus  contracts  will  you  tell 
me  what  ((mtrol  the  Government  has  of  the  prices  paid  for  materials? 
Commander  (tatlv.ood.  T^or  materials? 

Mr.  Sissox.  Yes :  and  bv  that  I  mean  steel  and  other  material  going 
into  the  construction  of  the  ships. 

Comnuinder  Gatewood.  For  a  ffood  many  of  the  cost-plus  vessels 
we  are  now  constructing  we  pun  based  a  part  of  the  equipment. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now,  equipment  may  be  separate  from  material,  and 
I  was  speaking  of  the  structural  steel  and  the  material  that  goes  into 
the  construction  of  the  vessel. 

Commander  Gatewood.  We  have  no  control  of  that.  The  con- 
tractors purchase  that  material  and  bill  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Slssox.  What  control  does  the  Government  have  over  the  prices 
paid  for  labor? 

Conmianader  Gateavood.  AVell,  we  have  this  control :  We  were 
iroverned  up  to  a  certain  time  by  the  wage  rate  fixed  in  what  was 
known  as  the  Macv  award  for  labor.  Then  upon  the  cancellation  of 
the  contracts  upon  the  part  of  the  board  that  amount  of  money  paid 
labor  was  continued  and  the  contractors  were  estopped  from  paying 
any  le?s  than  that.  They  could  pay  more,  but  if  they  paid  more  we 
would  not  give  them  any  more  on  that  account.  We  have  stood 
*olidly  upon  the  Macy  award  and  no  more. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Then  that  condition  applies  to  the  work  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contracts? 

Commander  Gatew(X)d.  It  applied  up  to  now.  The  board  has 
just  passed  a  resolution  saying  that  if  contractors  want  to  pay  less 
than  the  Macy  award,  the  board  will  not  stop  it,  but  up  to  now  the 
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board  has  said  that  the  Macy  award  stood,  although  they  said  they 
would  not  pay  any  more  than  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  no  control  over  the  material  that  goes  into 
the  vessels,  in  the  way  of  strOctural  steel,  etc.  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Absolutely  none.  We  pass  on  the  requisi- 
sitions  of  the  contractors  and  the  prices  at  which  the  purchases  are 
made.     We  see  that  they  are  the  going  market  prices. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  they  make  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  ma- 
terial and  submit  it  to  you,  under  the  contract  you  have  no  right  to 
reject  the  price  they  agree  to  pay? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  but  we  see  that  the  prices  are 
reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  the  conti'act  is  on  the  cost-plus  basis,  the  more  the 
contractor  pays  for  his  material  the  greater  will  be  his  profit. 

Commander  Gateavood.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  a  bad  thing  all  the 
way  through,  but  all  of  those  contracts  were  entered  into  several 
years  ago.  I  want  to  say  that  these  vessels  ought  not  to  be  stopped, 
because  if  they  are  stopped,  it  will  result  in  very  heavv  loss.  Stop- 
ping the  ships  on  this  pix)gram  for  even  a  day  will  cost  aroulid 
$150,000  per  day.  If  the  program  is  allowed  to  go  ahead,  it  can  be 
finished  up,  and  we  will  be  taking  advantage  of  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  labor  and  of  any  wage  drop  that  may  occur.  AVe  can  get 
rid  of  the  overhead  on  construction  and  our  own  overhead  in  that 
way  and  make  more  money  by  going  ahead  than  we  could  by  stop- 
ping at  this  time. 

Ihe  Chairman.  AVhat  percentage  of  the  cost  of  a  ship  is  repre- 
sented by  material  and  what  percentage  by  labor,  in  a  general  way  ( 

Commander  Gatewood.  About  40  or  45  per  cent  goes  for  labor  on 
those  cargo  ships  and  tankers,  and  about  30  or  35  per  cent  goes  for 
material,  while  about  30  or  25  per  cent  goes  to  indirect. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  yon  mean  by  that — profits?  Does  that 
include  supervision  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Supervision,  clerical  help,  drafting,  mainte> 
nance  of  plants,  interest  on  bonds,  salvage,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  And  profit? 

Commander  Gatewood.  And  profit. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  cost-plus  contracts,  how  much  profit  i^ 
given  to  the  contractor  ? 

Commander  (tatewood.  The  cost-plus  contracts  vary  somewhat, 
and  they  are  in  every  possible  form.  Some  of  them  are  cost  plus 
a  fee,  and  some  of  them  are  cost  plus  a  fee  with  a  limit  upon  tlie 
amount  that  we  shall  pay,  with  a  provision  that  the  contractors  shall 
participate  in  any  saving  that  may  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  contracts  of  that  kind  framed,  or  upon 
what  basis? 

Commander  Gatewck)d.  It  is  framed  upon  the  basis  of  an  outside 
price  which  should  not  be  exceeded.  For  example,  we  say  that  the 
price  should  not  exceed  $220  per  ton  for  tankers,  and  that  the  con- 
tractor is  to  be  paid  the  cost  plus  a  fee  of  so  much  or  a  fee  represent- 
ing a  percentage  of  the  cost,  and  that  the  difference  between  the 
actual  cost  and  the  outside  price  is  to  be  shared  half  and  half  by 
the  contractor  and  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  general  rule,  what  is  the  fee  in  that  kind  of 
contract — 2  or  5  per  cent? 
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Commander  (jatewood.  Sometimes  it  is  fixed  and  sometimes  it  is 
a  percentage.    Mostly  it  is  a  fixed  fee. 

The  Chairmax.  I  suppose  it  is  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  the  size  of 
the  vessel,  and  it  would  not  be  the  same  for  a  5,00()-ton  vessel  as  it 
would  be  for  a  20,000-ton  vessel. 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  is  fixed  upon  a  percentage  of  the  actual 
cost,  and  it  will  run  about  8  per  cent.  It  varies  materially  depend- 
ing upon  whether  we  participate  in  the  profits  or  not. 

The  C^HAiRMAX.  How  long  after  your  contract  for  a  vessel  is  let 
l)efore  all  the  material  is  purchased? 
Commander  (tatewood.  All  the  materials? 
The  Chairman.  'Well,  we  will  say  the  steel. 
Commander  Gatewood.  About  four  or  five  months. 
The  Chair^ian.  The  steel  is  there  verv  soon  after  the  keel  is  'laid, 
is  it  not? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  is  received  from  the  mills  in  about  four 
or  five  months. 

The  C^hairmax.  About  two  years  ago  when  you  came  before  this 
committee,  the  statement  was  made  that  all  of  the  material  was  either 
on  hand,  or  was  in  process  of  being  shipped,  or  ready  to  be  shipped, 
and  that  was  the  reason  whv  the  contracts  were  not  canceled. 

(^ommander   Gatewood.  I   thought  you   were  talking  about   the 
contracts  that  are  being  completed? 
The  Chair3Ian.  I  mean  these  contracts. 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  this  steel  had  been  con- 
tracted for,  or  practically  all  of  it  was  on  hand,  and  most  of  the 
<*ngines  and  boilers  were  already  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  pay  for  that?  Do  you  pay  for  it 
wlien  it  is  delivered? 

(\)mmander  Gatewood.  We  pay  so  much  on  delivery  at  the  yard, 
and  when  it  is  installed  on  the  ship  we  pay  so  much  more.  We  pay  so 
much  more  on  a  percentage  basis  on  board  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  wfien  a  ship  is  about  completed,  about  all 
that  you  owe  the  contractor  is  for  labor  and  his  profits,  because  you 
would  have  already  paid  for  the  material. 
( >)mmander  Gatewood.  For  most  of  it :  ves,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  So  that  these  figures  that  have  been  given  here 
are  clear  out  of  joint,  and  you  will  not  need  the  money  that  I  have 
e>tiniated  you  will  need,  because  you  have  paid  for  the  material 
lona:  ago.  and  all  you  need  now  is  money  for  the  labor. 

Commander  Gatewood.  All  of  that  material  has  not  been  worked 
into  the  ships. 
The  Chair^c AN.  But  it  has  been  paid  for.  You  paid  for  it. 
Commander  Gatewood.  We  have  paid  for  a  portion  of  it.  We 
jmy  for  a  portion  of  this  material  when  it  is  delivered  in  the  yard, 
and  we  pay  for  the  balance  of  it  when  it  has  been  placed  in  the 
^hips.    That  would  depend  upon  the  degree  of  completion. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  gentlemen  keep  on  explaining  this  esti- 
•nate,  vou  will  disclose  the  fact  that  you  have  some  money  that  we 
•an  take  away  from  you  and  use  for  some  other  department  of  the 
^  Government  that  really  needs  money. 
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Mr.  TwEEDALE.  If  I  recall,  in  that  statement  there,  you  have  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  progress  payment's  on  the  ships,  but 
you  have  taken  into  consideration  only  the  ships  to  be  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  ships  not  yet 
constructed,  or  the  73  ships.  You  will  only  need  $64,000,000  assum- 
ing that  you  had  to  pay  for  the  material,  or  for  40  per  cent  of  the 
material. 

Commander  Gatewood.  You  must  not  ask  me  to  stand  on  those 
figures.  I  was  going  over  the  total  e.^timated  prv)gnim,  and  the 
figures  that  I  gave  so  hastily  are  inaccurate. 

CONCRETE  VESSEIiS. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  value  of  the  concrete  vessel,  or  have  you 
made  any  investigation  of  that? 

Commander  Gatewood.  About  one-third  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  concrete  vessel  you  built  did  not  turn  out  verv 
well,  did  it? 

Commander  Gatewood.  We  have  built  concrete  cargo  vessels  and 
concrete  tankers.  The  tankers  we  are  selling  for  one-third  what 
they  cost.    I  do  not  think  we  have  sold  any  cargo  vessels. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  not  the  water  seep  through  and  eventuallv  sink 
them  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  trouble  of  that  kind 
at  all. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  was  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Faith? 
That  was  the  name  of  the  first  concrete  vessel  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  became  of  her  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  She  is  still  afloat:  I  do  not  know  where 
she  is. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  did  not  think  that  she  was. 

Commander  Gatewood.  She  is  on  the  west  coast  somewhere.  I 
will  be  glad  to  find  out  where  the  Faith  is. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  why  you  went  on  with 
the  construction  and  completion  of  concrete  vessels  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  am  not  responsible  for  anything  before 
July  1 ;  I  picked  up  the  program  there. 

Str.  Slemp.  How  nearly  completed  are  the  concrete  vessels? 

Commander  Gatewood.  All  but  three  have  been  completed.  Two* 
of  them  will  be  delivered  this  month  and  one  ought  to  be  delivered 
next  month. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  concrete  ve.^sels  are  to  be  built? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Forty-three  was  the  original  program.  There 
have  been  31  canceled  and  the  active  program  is  12.  4  cargo  and  8 
tankers. 

Mr.  Slemp.  As  soon  as  you  get  tlieiri  completed  you  sell  them  for 
about  one-third  the  cost? 

Commander  Gatewood.  We  have  not  sold  any  cargo  ships- 
Mr.  Slemp.  You  do  not  propose  to  operate  them  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.   Yes ;  I  think  in  the  coal  trade. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many? 
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Commander  (jatewood.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  anything 
al)out  the  operation,  only  construction.  All  the  concrete  cargo  ves- 
sels were  finished  when  I  came  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  they  readily  saleable  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

Ml*.  Slemp.  It  was  really  a  mistake  for  us  to  complete  the  ones 
we  completed  ? 

Commander  Ctateavood.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
jilou«:  they  were.  Every  ship  is  a  separate  problem.  On  the  1st  of 
July  there  were  no  cargo  vessels  yet  to  be  completed,  only  tankers, 
and  thev  were  so  well  along  that  I  do  not  think  we  made  anv  mistake 
in  completing  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  about  reconditioning  the  ex- 
(lerman  ships? 

Commander  (tatewood.  We  are  in  the  proce?;S  of  doing  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  want  a  part  of  this  money  for? 

RECONDITIONING  EX-GERMAN  VESSELS. 

Commander  (iatewood.  The  12  German  ships,  except  the  Levla- 
ih'r.n^  are  to  be  financed  by  private  firms.  The  Shipping  Board  is  not 
iu  finance  the  reconditioning  of  the  (xerman  ships.  Private  firms 
will  finance  for  the  time  being  the  reconditioning,  and  later  on  if  they 
turn  back  the  boats  we  will  have  to  pay  for  the  reconditioning.  If 
I  hoy  buy  them  the  purchase  price  is  credited  with  the  reconditioning. 
For  the  time  being  we  do  not  have  to  expend  very  much.  AVe  make 
the  repairs  and  they  do  all  the  reconditioning  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  it  cost  the  Government  to  recondition 
them  under  this  arrangement? 

Commander  (tatewood.  I  should  think  that  it  would  cost  about 
>V>,()(K).(KK)  or  $6,(KK),0()0,  our  part,  and  it  will  cost  them  about 
s  1  .s.(  )00,0(X)  or  $20,(HK),()<)(). 

l^he  C^HAiRMAN,  When  we  get  to  the  fina^  ending  of  the  i:)roposi- 
I  on  it  usually  turns  out  the  other  way.  it  costs  us  $18,000 ,000  or 
>2:(^o<K),000  and  the  other  fellow  $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000. 

(\>mniander  Gatewood.  That  is  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
tijM  contract  as  it  stands  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  sale  for  ships  now? 
Mr.  TwiiEOALE.  Practically  none. 
The  Chairman.  W^hy? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Because  of  the  financial  situation  that  now  exists, 
money  is  so  hard  to  get  that  investments  are  being  very  scarcely 
nrjside. 

The  CRtViRMAN.  If  that  is  the  case,  why  do  you  ask  for  a  bisr  divi- 
*:on  of  sales  to  sell  ships?  You  asked  for  that  in  the  sundry  civil 
bill.  You  can  not  sell  ships,  but  you  come  and  want  a  liicr  appro- 
I'rijtion  for  creating  a  division  of  sales  to  sell  ships.  Now,  you 
-.IV  there  is  no  sale  on  account  of  the  financial  condition? 

.Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  the  situation  right  now.    You  can  not  look 
foi  warJ  a  year  from  now. and  say  just  what  situation  will  exist.    AVe« 
•  *  lit*ve  that  we  will  be  able  to  sell  the  ^hips  in  the  next  year. 
The  Chairman.  W^hat  has  the  board  done  with  the  (jrofF  propr 

t  ion  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  have  not  heard  that  they  have  done  anything 
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BALE  or  WOODEN  SHIPS. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sold  any  of  the  wooden  ships  recently? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  a  little  squib  in  a  paper  that  quite  a  number 
were  about  to  be  sold  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  understood  that  they  would  be  sold  and  trans- 
formed into  tankers  and  barges. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  has  not  been  done  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  sale  has  not  been  consummated. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  old  wooden  ships  have  you?  Accord- 
ing to  this  you  have  on  the  active  program — ^that  is,  after  all  cancella- 
tions— 689  wooden  ships  of  a  deadweight  tonnage  of  1,185,250.  How- 
many  of  them  have  you  sold  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  was  the  completed  program,  but  there  were 
cancellations. 

The  Chairsian.  The  original  progi-am  was  1,017,  with  a  dead- 
weight tonnage  of  3,052,200;  canceled,  428  with  a  deadweight  ton- 
nage of  1,166,950,  leaving  an  active  program  of  589  ships  of  a  dead- 
weight tonnage  of  1,885,250. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Of  those  260  wooden  ships,  4  concrete  ships  and 
111  steel  ships  are  laid  up  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  become  of  the  other  300  wooden  ships— 
you  only  sold  a  few  ? 

Mr.  'TwEEDALE.  A  very  few.  Twenty-nine  wooden  ships  have  been 
sold,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  them  in  comniission  ? 

Mr.  T\mEDALE.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  some  in  commission ;  I  can  not 
tell  vou  how  many  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  Can  they  be  converted  into  tankers  profitably? 

Commander  (jai'ewood.  That  is  the  point.  At  the  price  the  people 
want  for  converting  them,  it  is  not  very  profitable. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  necessary? 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  engine  and  boilers  have  to  be  taken 
out  and  different  bulkheads  put  in,  a  donkey  boiler  has  to  be  put 
on  the  deck,  very  heavy  pumps  have  to  be  put  on  board  and  a  com- 
plete piping  system  for  supply  and  delivery  placed  in  all  the  tanks, 
a  pretty  expensive  operation.  They  are  not  self-propelled,  they  have 
to  be  used  as  barges ;  towed  with  tugboats.  It  has  been  done  in  one 
or  two  instances  by  private  firms  at  Galveston  for  towing  between 
Galveston  and  Tampico  and  Tampico  and  New  Orleans,  but.it  is 
not  done  for  long  towing.  We  are  trying  to  interest  private  firms 
to  do  that,  to  do  the  financing  of  it.  The  other  day  we  sold  several 
vessels  to  Dougherty,  who  has  already  done  it  and  who,  I  under- 
stand, is  going  to  do  it  again.  It  has  not  been  done  to  any  consid- 
erable extent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  profitable  use  that  you  know 
of  that  they  can  be  put  to  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  being  used  profitably 
now  in  the  coal  trade  and  the  lumber  trade. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  tankers,  you  have  some  shij^s 
earning  some  money  ? 
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Commander  Gatewood.  Those  are  sold  to  private  firms.  We  are 
not  chartering  them,  but  converting  them  into  barges  for  coal  or 
lumber. 

Mr.  Slemp.  For  what  percentage  of  the  cost  did  you  sell  these 
wooden  vessels? 

Commander  Gatewood.  About  10  per  cent.  The  going  price  for 
these  wooden  vessels  is  now  about  $40,000  each  as  they  stand. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  they  cost  about  $400,000  ? 

Commander  (jatewood.  Some  $850,000  and  some  $650,000.  It 
would  average  a  little  better  than  $400,000,  but  they  do  not  sell  even 
at  something  less  than  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  it  costing  a  month  to  take  care  of  them? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  do  not  know ;  that  is  under  operations. 

The  Chairman,  Is  there  no  one  here  who  knows? 

Commander  Gatewood.  They  have  been  recently  very  much  re- 
duced. They  put  large  numbers  at  several  different  depots  and 
handle  them  in  bulk  with  small  maintenance  charge. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  I  though  we  had  a  statement,  but  I  see  it  is  not 
here. 

Commander  Gatewood.  There  was  a  statement. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  I  can  get  that  statement  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  into  the  record  a  statement  of  the  totals 
that  you  had  here  this  morning. 

vmttd  states  shipping  board  kmkk(5e\(v  fl.kkt  coupor.vtion.  gknkkal  comp- 

troller's  department.  ♦ 

Cost  for  Deremhvr,  1920,  on  21  J/  irooden  vessels  laid  wp. 


Lcation.i 


Norfolk,  Va 

Bostoa,  Ma<« 

New  York  City.. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Seattle,  Wash.... 


Number 
of  vessels. 


247 
1 

12 

13 

1 


Total  cost. 


I167,32S.8» 

1,423.29 

9,210.97 

3,808.00 

58.1)3 


Total. 
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181,829.68 


Pbiladelphia,  Pa.,  and  San  Francisco,  Caiif.,  no  coUs. 


Norfolk. 

$36,378.42 

2,664.93 

33,673.86 

4,144.84 

3,988.33 

Boston. 

New  York. 

$5,538.45 

17.46 

3,142.26 

New 
Orleans. 

Seattle. 

Total. 

Wa^e* 

$1,168.04 

$3,808.00 

$58.53 

$103,951.44 

Reoairs  and  supplies 

2,682.39 

^  iehters  and  tus  service 

3),  816. 12 

'  »ffire  ^  tpense 

4,144.84 

Mi^^Ilaneoas 

69.25 
186.00 

4,057.58 

Wharfage 

186.00 

Food.."......::::::: :::: 

26,478.51 

512.80 

26,991.31 

Total 

167,328.89 

1,423.29 

9,210.97 

13,808.00 

58.53 

181,829.6^ 

'  Expenses  other  than  wages  paid  by  Norfolk  and  included  in  Norfolk  expenses. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir. 

28859—21 18 
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SHIP   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Chairman,  Take  these  73  ships,  is  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration constructing  any  of  those  ships  in  Government  yards  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Agency  yards  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes.  sir.  There  are  still  a  few,  five  or  six 
ships.    There  are  two  transports  at  Hog  Island  not  yet  completed. 

The  Chairman.  Those  two  transports  there  are  about  ready  for 
delivery  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Pretty  nearly.  They  are  ready  to  go  to 
the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  War  Department  paid  for  those  ships? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  That  is  one  of  the  ships  that  we  have  been  speak- 
ingof. 

Commander  (tatewood.  There  are  $35,000,000  worth  of  transports 
givtn  away  that  the  Shipping  Board  have  gotten  no  credit  back  on  at 
all.  It  is  perfectly  clear  in  the  resolution  assigning  the  ships  that 
the  matter  would  be  the  subject  of  negotiation  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment after  the  boats  were  delivered.  That  is  a  matter  of  record. 
That  was  in  about  Mr.  Piez's  time.  We  have  still  four  ships  to  be 
delivered,  merchant  ships,  and  two  from  Hog  Island  and  agency 
yards,  practically  Government  yards,  and  they  are  the  only  vessels 
being  construcijed  that  will  bring  in  a  profit. 

Mr.  Adamson.  Four  merchant  ships  and  two  transports  at  Ho^j; 
Island. 

Mr.  Sij:mp.  Thev  are  constructed  at  private  vards.     Have  von 
placed  in  the  record  the  particular  private  yards  and  the  number  of- 
vessels  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  and  whether  it  is  concrete,  woo(], 
ot  steel. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  shown  on  pages  G48, 049,  650,  and  051  of  the 
sundry  civil  hearings.  I  wish  you  would  take  that  statement  and 
bring  it  down  to  date — because  that  shows  95  vessels  instead  of  73 
vessels — giving  the  data  as  of  the  most  recent  date  available. 

C^ommander  (jatewood.  I  shall  be  glad  to.  I  thought  ydu  might 
want  that.  I  have  it  here,  but  it  is  not  done  just  as  you  want  it.  The 
vessels  aie  being  delivered  at  about  three  and  a  half  to  four  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  cost 
plus  or  the  cost-plus  fee  as  to  the  actual  cost  to  the  Government  in 
the  profits  that  go  to  the  contractor — does  it  average  around  10  per 
cent  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  at  least  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  than  that  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  not  had  any  ex- 
perience. I  have  not  contracted  for  anything  since  I  have  been  with 
the  board,  not  a  ship. 

The  Chairman,  xiow  about  the  comptroller — you  have  to  go  into 
that  matter  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  amount  paid  in  profit  to  the 
builder  of  any  ship  constructed? 
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Mr.  Adamson.  Hog  Island  ran  Considerably  less  than  10  per  cent 
on  fees  paid  there.  I  think  it  averaged  about  5  per  cent  at  Hog 
Island. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying- to  get  at  the  maximum.  We  have  the 
minimum,  about  5  per  cent. 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  maximum  of  the  cost-plus  basis  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  cost-plus  fee. 

Mr.  Adamson.  It  would  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  but  in  some  of  these 
cost-plus  contracts  there  was  a  fixed  fee  with  participation  in  sale. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at — ^the  maximum 
amount  of  profit  that  the  Government  had  to  pay. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  think  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  the  contractor 
shared  in  the  sale,  plus  his  fixed  fee,  which  would  make  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  would  not  like  to  say. 

Commander  Gatewood.  Not  manv  of  the  contracts  have  been 
worked  out  and  completed  yet. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  67  ships  are  on  cost  plus  or 
lost-plus  fee,  and  how  manv  on  the  lump  sum? 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  is  in  the  record  -about  one-half.  If 
}()U  did  anything  toward  holding  up  the  program  you  would  get  a 
lot  of  claims  from  the  contractors  on  the  lump-sum  basis;  if  you  can- 
celed them  you  would  not  get  the  ships,  but  you  would  get  the  claims 
on  account  of  the  vessels  being  held  up  and  the  contractors  wouUl 
jret  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  wages,  plus  the  claims  for  holding 
thorn  up. 

Mr.  Slemp.  TTiere  is  nothing  in  the  Government  contract  that  re- 
<|uires  any  specific  time  of  completion,  is  there? 

Ccmmander  Gatewood.  No,  sir:  but  if  a  man  contracts  to  build. a. 
ship  on  tlie  lump-sum  basis  and  if  you  hold  him  up  he  will  put  in 
a  claim  on  account  of  the  Government  holding  up  his  contract  for 
tne  ship  and  would  have  a  good  claim. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  (iovernment  does  not  do  that,  what 
is  the  liability?  He  could  claim  6  per  cent  on  his  money,  which 
vonld  be  the  maximum  he  could  claim  ? 

Commander  Gatew(X)d.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  could  not  get  any  more  ? 

Commander  Ctatewood.  Yes,  sir;  he  could.  If  a  contractor  was 
building  a  building  and  he  was  in  the  middle  of  it  and  he  had  all  of 
Ins  force  organized  and  you  stopped  everything,  he  would  have  a 
p)od-sized  claim  for  stopping  his  organization. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  eliminate  some  of  the 
men.  The  shipbuilder  is  not  interested  now  in  a  rush  program. 
Ih'  would  be  willing  to  discharge  a  lot  of  his  men,  because  he  could 
hire  the  men  a  good  deal  cheaper  in  buildinff  the  vessel? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Who  said  he  could  do  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  suergested  it. 

(^ommander  Gatewood.  The  shipbuilders;  are  they  saying  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  talked  with  any  shipbuilder.    I  know 

the  tendency  is  downward. 

Commander  Gatewood.  The  board  has  just  taken  off  the  restric- 
lion. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  right  along  the  line  that  I  have  been 
sneaking.  Why  take  that  off,  so  the  shipbuilder  can  reduce  waj^es? 
When  a  man  who  has  a  contract  with  the  Government  at  $200  a 
<^eadweight  ton  for  the  construction  of  a  vessel  is  paying  80  cents 
51  n  hour,  with  a  reduction  of  wages  to  65  cents  an  hour,  who  benefits? 
Why,  the  contractor.  Of  course,  he  is  vitally  interested  in  having  a 
ship  program  that  will  reduce  the  cost.  You  take  the  other  man 
^ho  is  building  vessels  on  the  cost  plus  or  cost  plus  fixed  fee,  T  do 
not  see  how  he  can  object  if  you  slow  up  instead  of  speed  up? 

Commander  Gatewood.  He  may  not  object,  but  you  still  have  the 
lump  sum. 

The  Chairman.  We  must  determine  that  fact  by  your  program? 

Commander  Gatewood.  He  would  not  object.  If  you  still  have 
him  on  a  lump-sum  contract  he  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduced 
wages;  you  will  not  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Absolutely. 

Commander  Gatewood.  You  will  have  a  claim  put  in  against  the 
Oovernment.    He  will  put  in  a  claim  and  will  get  something,  too. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  basis  on  which  you  make  these 
estiinates,  I  am  sure  some  of  these  claims  should  go  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  instead  of  to  the  Shipping  Board  for  settlement  on  that  • 
basis. 

Commander  Gatew(K)d.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I^t  me  get  that  clear  in  my  mind  Suppose  you  have 
n  contract  with  a  company  for  a  certain  vessel  and  it  is  60  per  cent 
completed 

Commander  Gatewood  (interposing).  A  lump-sum  contract? 

Mr.  Si.EMr.  Yes,  sir;  what  is  our  obligation  in  regard  to  appro- 
priating money  for  the  remaining  40  per  cent;  do  we  have  to  do 
that  each  month? 

Commander  Gatew(K)d.  They  contract  to  pay  that  man  each  month 
according  to  the  degree  of  completion. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  Government  pays  him  so  much  money? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  is  figured  up  to  a  certain  amount.  We 
hold  out  a  little — it  is  the  regular  profit — so  much  at  launching  and 
so  much  at  different  degrees  of  completion  after  that.  That  is  the 
way  I  am  setting  up  my  figures,  the  figures  per  month  for  the  esti- 
mated dead-weiglit  tonnage  delivered.  We  set  them  up  in  that  way 
on  the  basis  of  payment  as  well  as  on  the  percentage  basis. 

From  the  questions  asked  me,  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  members 
of  the  committee  understand  the  intricacy  of  the  building  of  a  ship 
and  what  will  be  involved  in  stopping  a  ship  after,  say,  60  or  80 
per  cent  completed,  and  some  of  these  ships  are  80  and  90  per  cent 
completed. 

Mr.  Slemp.  These  vessels  were  not  over  10  per  cent  completed  a 
year  ago  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Take  the  passenger  ships :  A  year  ago  the 
passenger  ships  were  only  about  15  per  cent  less  completed  than  they 
are  now.  There  was  a  big  lapse  of  six  or  seven  motiths  while  "^'^ 
were  making  the  new  plans  for  these  vessels,  to  convert  them  over 
into  new  ships.  We  had  to  simply  cross  out  the  other  plans  and 
change  the  ship  all  around  to  an  entirely  new  purpose. 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  would  have  saved  vou  money  if  you  had  canceled 
them? 
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Commander  Gatbwood.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  gone  back  that 
far.    Up  to  July  1  there  was  canceled  everything  thought  advisable 
up  to  that  time.    We  have  canceled  three  passenger  ships  since  then. 
Mr.  Slbmp.  Well,  that  is  water  which  has  gone  over  the  mill  'i 
Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  point,  those  vessels 
were  just  laid  up  while  plans  were  gotten  out  for  the  complete  new 
use  ot  the  ships. 
The  Chairman.  You  keep  a  cost  account  of  each  ships? 
Mr.  TwBEDALE.  Yes,  sir.  " 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  into  the  record  a  statement  for  each 
ship,  giving  the  yard  where  it  is  being  constructed,  the  percentage 
of  completion,  the  dead-weight  tonnage,  the  total  cost,  tne  amount 
paid  to  date,  and  the  amount  to  be  oaid  for  each  ship. 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  the  uncompleted  program? 
The  Chairman.  The  73  ships.     You  have  to-day  all  the  rest  be- 
hind you? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  vessels  are  out  of  the  way  ?   - 
Mr.  Tweedai^.  No 

The  Chairman.  All  except  the  $14,()()(),()(K)  i 
Mr.  Tweedale.  Yes,  sir.    There  are  a  lot  of  commitments. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  to  complete  that  kind  of ' 
a  statement? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  should  not  take  very  long,  a  few  tele- 
grams will  do  that.    It  will  not  take  over  a  week  at  the  outside. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to.  When  here  on  the  1st  of  December  1  made  a  s:atement 
about  the  amount  of  money  we  had  on  hand,  which  was  $9r>,(MK),{XM). 
Forty  million  of  the  $95,()()(M)()()  was  in  the  home  office  here,  avail- 
able/ Now,  our  cash  balance  has  been  reduced  to  $14,()()(),(MM)  in 
the  heme  office.  Our  total  cash  was  $98,500,000.  It  is  now  down 
to  ^.55,684,(KK),  of  which  $38,(K)0,0()()  has  been  spent  in  the  last  two 
months.  That  shows  that  our  minimum  expenditure  was  running  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $20,000,(K)0  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  commence  to  reduce  expenditures? 
Mr.  Tweedale.  That  is  the  <reneral  policy  all  the  way  thronirh. 
Take  my  own  office,  since  last  May  I  have  reduced  in  my  own  office 
the  expenses,  $1,500,000;  and  I  have  cut  off  1,()(K)  employees.  That 
is  what  we  are  driving  at,  to  get  more  efficiency  and  to  cut  off  every 
individual  that  we  absolutely  do  not  need.  That  same  thing  is  being 
fione  all  through  the  corporation.  What  we  are  anxious  to  do  is  to 
wind  up  and  complete  the  construction  division;  because  when  we 
have  completed  it,  we  will  draw  in  our  officers  from  the  outside  and 
•centralize  them  in  one  place,  reducing  the  expenses  by  doing  that  one 
thing. 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  is  one  reason  I  want  to  finish  the  i)ro-- 
gram.  By  the  1st  of  February  I  will  have  just  half  the  employees 
in  my  division  that  I  had  on  the  1st  of  June.  If  we  can  get  this 
program  completed,  of  course,  that  will  go  down  very  rapidly.  In 
two  or  three  months  the  Hog  Island  and  Bristol  yards  will  close, 
those  two  large  yards. 

Mr.  Tweedale.  There  is  $14,000,000  of  overhead  that  has  not  Iwen 
included  in  that  statement. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  reducing  that  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  mouth  ( 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Not  a  month. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  $14,000,(K)0  does  not  apply  to  the  construction  pro- 
gram :  that  applies  to  operation  and  supervision  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  As  well  as  construction ;  that  is  the  total. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  should  think  your  construction  would  be  limited 
largely  to  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Ttveedale.  There  is  the  repair  work. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  not  that  all  practically  up  to  the  inspectors? 

Commander  Gatewood.  We  have  the  inspectors  and  a  good-sized 
construction  and  engineering  staff. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  they  are  already  completed  vessels,  on  the  ways, 
and  all  you  need  woidd  be  to  have  inspectors  to  see  that  the  specifica- 
tions were  carried  out  ? 

Commander  Gatew(X)d.  The  larger  proportion  at  present  is  in  the 
construction  force. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  have  a  large  force  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing? 

Commander  Gatewood.  We  have  some  200  or  250. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  inspectors  have  you  on  the  vessels? 

Commander  Gatewood.  We  are  averaging  about  2.5. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  have  15  plants  and  73  ships;  that  would  be  190 
men? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Then  we  have  a  large  home  office.  We  have 
only  810  men  in  the  whole  construction  and  repair  division. 

Mr.  Sij=:mp.  I  am  answerino:  the  arirument  that  vour  overhead  is 
something  tremendous.  These  vessels,  say,  are  60  per  cent  com- 
pleted, and  you  need  190  inspectors  and  certain  employees  for  re- 
ceiving their  reports  in  the  office,  and  that  is  about  all  you  have.  You 
<lo  not  need  any  more  designers  or  engineers? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Oh,  3'^es:  we  do,  sir,  because  we  have  g:ot 
trial  trips  to  run  off  and  acceptances  to  make  and  dead-weight  ton- 
ages  to  measure  and  claims  to  settle  and  settlements  yet  to  make. 

Mr.  Slemp.  AVhen  the  engineer  srets  through  witfi  one  boat  he 
can  go  to  another,  and  you  will  not  have  to  have  separate  engineei's 
for  each  (me. 

Commander  Gatewood.  We  have  them  in  each  district. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  you  can  run  that  down  so  that  you  would  not 
need  very  much,  I  should  think,  from  your  own  statement. 

Commander  Gatewood.  At  the  present  time,  sir,  my  division  is  as 
low  as  it  can  go,  unless  the  entire  organization  of  .the  board  is 
changed,  until  the  different  construction  plants  begin  to  complete 
•all  their  ships. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  said  your  deliveries  amounted  to  about  four  ves- 
sels a  week? 

Commander  Gatewood.  It  is  averaging  about  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SLE^rp.  Eighteen  weeks  would  mean  72  vessels. 

Commander  (Jatewood.  I  said  we  averaged  four  a  week  since 
November  7.  Of  course,  after  next  April  we  will  not  average  any- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  expect  to  complete  these  73  vessels  iu  the  next 
fiscal  year? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Si^BMP.  Then,  that  would  mean,  taking  the  entire  fiscal  year, 
about  one  and  a  half  vessels  a  week. 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slbmp.  It  will  not  take  more  than  a  week  at  a  time  for  your 
engineer  to  make  trial  trips  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  this  one  wooden  ship  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  That  is  a  small  wooden  tug  at  Annapolis, 
to  be  delivered  this  week. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  rest  have  been  delivered  ? 

Commander  Gatewood.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  thing  I  did  not 
make  clear  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  understands 
it  correctly  or  not.  Practically  every  single  vessel  we  are  construct- 
ing now  is  a  ship  constructed  in  lieu  of  some  cancellation ;  that  is,  it 
is  a  ship  reinstated  to  agree  wuth  a  claim  that  has  already  been  settled 
by  the  contractor  saying,  "If  you  will  give  us  these  3  ships  out 
of  the  10  you  originally  promised  us,  we  will  settle  for  so  much." 

The  Chairman.  They  are  ships  you  contracted  to  build  in  lieu  of 
some  other  ships  that  were  to  have  been  built,  and  the  contractor 
agreed  to  take  the  material  for  one  ship  and  substitute  a  ship  of  this 
type? 

Commander  Gatewood.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  quite  that.  The  tvpes 
have  not  been  changed  very  much.  The  change  is  in  the  numbers. 
AVe  contracted,  say,  to  build  10  tankers 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  they  told  us  when  they  were  before 
us  two  years  ago.  The  said  they  expected  to  do  that  in  order  to  have 
a  more  properly  balanced  fleet. 

Commander  Gatewood.  They  did  that  with  some  of  the  passenger 
lK>ats.  They  changed  the  types  of  passenger  boats,  and  they  changed 
7,500-ton  cargo  ships  into  7,500-ton  tankers,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  • 
mostly  a  reinstatement  of  the  same  type  of  vessel ;  but  where  we  con- 
tracted for  10  we  settled  the  claim  and  said,  "We  will  reinstate  3 
and  settle  with  you  on  that  basis."  If  those  settlements  are  goin^  to 
be  opened  up,  in  addition  to  the  loss  that  will  be  suffered  by  stopping 
or  canceling  the  construction  of  any  ships,  we  will  have  to  open  up 
all  those  settlements  again  and  take  up  those  losses,  which  will  be 
very  heavy,  because  practically  every  ship  we  are  constructing  now 
is  being  constructed  in  lieu  of  certain  ships  that  were  canceled. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  manv  men  are  engaged  in  the 
various  yards  now  in  the  construction  oi  ships  for  the  Shipping 
Board?  ' 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  answer  that  Question  directly. 
17ie  Chairman.  The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.'s  yard  is  about 
the  largest  individual  plant  now,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  in  operations  in  the  neighbor- 
}io<k1  of  50,000  men  afloat. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  plant  anywhere  that  has 
brought  about  any  reduction  ^n  wages? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Xo,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  vou  examine  injto  the  accounts 
or  into  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  material  that  go  into  the  vessels? 
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Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  examine  them  very  closely,  both  as  to  labor 
and  material  costs.  We  examine  them  right  at  the  plants,  through 
our  men  who  are  at  the  plants  or  our  local  auditors. 

The  Chairman.  What  check  do  you  make  with  regard  to  prices 
for  either  labor  or  inaterial  on  the  outside? 

•Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Do  you  mean  a  comparative  check? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  comparative  check 
being  made  on  hibor.  Of  course,  there  is  a  detailed  check  on  mate- 
rial, but  the  labor  Avages  are  established  by  the  Macy  Board  award, 
and  those  rates  have  not  been  changed.  Xs  Commander  Gatewood 
testifiefl  this  morning,  the  board  is  about  to  arrange  for  a  reduction. 
'I  hey  would  not  let  them  pay  less  than  a  certain  amount,  but  now 
the  time  has  come  when  the  board  feels  that  they  should  allow  ship- 
builders to  cut  compensation  of  the  men,  because  there  has  been  an 
excess  supply  of  labor.  Previous  to  this  time  it  has  been  very  hard, 
or  it  has  been  very  hard  within  the  last  four  or  five  months,  to 
retain  men  in  shipbuilding  plants,  but  now  that  the  work  is  getting 
along  toward  completion  there  is  considerable  surplus  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  repair  your  vessels? 

Mr.  TwEEUALE.  At  the  various  repair  yards  throughout  the  United 
States.    There  is  no  specific  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  repair  any  at  Hog  Island? 

Mr.  TwEEUALE.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  What  other  yard  does  the  (xovernment  own  i 

Mr.  TwEEUALE.  The  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  TwEKDALE.  At  Bristol. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  ])lant  have  you  there? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Four  ways. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  utilizing  this  yard  for  repair  work? 

Mr.  TwEEOALE.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Are  the  yards  at  Bristol  closed? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Xo,  sir;  they  have  just  about  reached  final  com- 
pletion there.  I  understand  that  there  are  four  more  ships  there. 
There  are  six  vessels  altogether  in  (xovernment  yards  for  completion. 

CONSOLIDATED   STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND   IJARILlTrES. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Can  you  bring  down  to  date  a  consolidated  state- 
ment with  regard  to  your  assets  and  liabilities? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  give  that  prior  the  1st  of 
January. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  up  to  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  I  think  so;  yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  statement  I  wish  you  would  show  all  of 
your  assets,  your  total  claims,  and,  so  far  as  your  assets  are  con- 
cerned, you  might  put  over  in  another  column  the  assets  that  may  be 
realized  before  the  8()th  of  June. 

Mr.  TwEEDAus.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  the  deferred  assets. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tweed AI.E.  I  will  supply  that. 
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Tnited  States  Shipping  Board  and  UNirKD  States  Shipping  Board  Emkrgency 
FLKi-rr  CoRi»ORATiON  Consolidatkd  Balance  Sheet  as  at  I)E(  ember  31,  192()l 

NOTES  applying  TO  EXHTlllT   A. 

1.  This  consolidated  Ijiilance  sheet  lias  been  prepared  from  l>ook  figures  to 
wbicli  adjustments  have  been  made  for  voj-age  accounts  receiveil  from  the 
oiK»rators  but  not  placed  on  the  books  as  of  December  31,  1920. 

2.  The  amount  shown  for  plant  and  equipment  contains  cost  of  shipyard  i)lants 
sold,  offset  by  the  amount  received  from  the  sale.  These  accounts  are  l>eing^ 
analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  reclassifying  these  items  to  show  the  costs  and  sell- 
ing price. 

3.  As  is  the  case  with  plant  and  equipment  account,  the  selling  price  of  cer- 
tain of  the  housing  projects  sold  and  also  certain  rentals  collected  have  been 
credited  to  the  housing  and  transportation  undistributetl  expenditures  as  shown 
ou  the  consolidated  balance  sheet.  These  accolmts  are  being  analyzeil  for  the 
puriK)8e  of  reclassifying  and  setting  up  the  construction  costs,  sales,  oi>erating 
revenues,  and  operating  expenses. 

4.  The  amounts  repre.senting  materials,  sui)plies,  sliip  stores,  etc.,  are  the  book 
balances.  Physical  inventories  have  been  taken  or  are  in  iirocess,  upon  which 
the  book  balances  are  being  adjusted. 

o.  The  amount  due  from  War  Department  will  be  increased  by  the  amount  dis- 
hiirsed  by  tlie  P'leet  Corporation  lor  account  of  the  War  Departnient,  which 
still  remain  in  tlie  unaudited  voyage  accounts.  In  addition  to  tht»se  items,  there 
are  amounts  shown  on  the  statement  of  losses,  expenses,  and  revenues  (Kxhibit 
B),  representing  the  cost  of  vessels  lost  while  in  the  service  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  amounting  to  $16,49(5,893.73;  depreciation  of  owned  vessels 
while  in  the  War  Department  service,  amcmnting  to  $18,425,041.31 ;  and  over- 
lu'iid  charges  ou  vessels  while  in  War  and  Navy  Deimrtment  service,  amounting 
to  $l,68r),(>()5.33,  which  rei»resent  the  amounts  accrued  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
.fniie  30,  1919.  during  whicli  time  we  are  restricted  from  collecting  charter  hire 
on  owned  vessels  from  the  War  Department. 

G.  The  liabilities  set  up  include  the  audited  vouchers  and  the  vouchers  In 
l)rocess  of  audit  as  at  October  31,  1920.  Claims  for  the  cancellation  of  con- 
tracts and  claims  of  former  owners  of  vessels  requisiticmed  on  ways,  com- 
pleted by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Coii)oration,  on  which  no  awards  have  been  made 
i)y  the  requisitioned  claims  committee  have  not  been  included  in  the  balance 
sheet.  Claims  liled  by  former  owners  of  vessels  retiuisitlonetl  on  ways,  on 
wliicli  no  awards  have  been  made,  of  which  we  have  record  at  the  present  time 
total  $540,854. 

NOTKS    APPLYING    TO   EXHIBIT    B. 

7.  A  large  i)roportion  of  voyages  prior  to  December  31,  1920,  have  not  been 
;"«H-ouiitetl  for  by  the  operators  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation;  the  fixed 
(  hiirges  on  the.^  voyages  accounts,  however,  have  been  included  in  the  expenses 
^r*t  up  on  Exhibit  B. 

s.  The  voyage  operating  expenses  include  exijenditures  made  for  account  of 
the  War  aiui  Navy  Departments  which  are  recoverable  from  them.  The  amount 
<jin  iM»t  \ye  determined,  however,  until  all  of  the  relative  voyage  accounts  have 
Iw  en  audited. 

;•.  The  appraised  value  of  surplus  and  salvage  materials  sold  is  stated  as 
I  per  l/ooks.  The  records  are  not  complete  in  this  respect,  as  the  charge  for 
iiraterials  sokl  have  not  in  many  instances  been  transferred  frouj  the  relative 
asset  accounts. 
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Exhibit  A. 

United  States  Shipping  Board  and  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergenry 
Fleet  Corporation  consolidated  balance  sheet  as  of  Dec.  31,  1920. 

ASSETS. 


Expenditures  account  of  vessel  purchased  or  con- 
structed: 
Applied  to  vessel  costs —  • 

Vessels  purchased , 

Vessels  requisitioned  on  ways  and  com- 
pleted by  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
Vessels  contracted   for   by   Emergency 

Fleet  Corporation 

Expendituras  on  requisitioned  Lake  and 
other  vessels  afloat 


Not  yet  applied  to  vessel  costs- 
Advances  to  contractors 

Machinery  construction  costs 

Undistributed  constniction  charges. 
Inventory  of  materials  (see  note  4). . 


Total  expenditures  account  of  vessels 

Plant  and  equinment  (Fee  note  2) 

Reale«Jtate,  43  Broadway,  New  Yor's  a^id  other. . 

Furniture,  fixture",  automobi'es,  and  launches.... 

Transportation  and  housing  proJeKsexrenditures 

undi-?tritauted  (see  note  3) 


Cash  in  Xrnited  States  Treasury,  in  banks,  In 

transit,  and  on  hand 

Note5  and  accounts  receivable: 

From  foreign  Governments 

From  War,  Navy,  and  other  Government  de- 
partments (see  note  6) 

Account  of  ship  sales  (maturing  prior  to  Jan  1, 

1922) 

Account  of  shinsa'es  (maturing subsequent  to 

Dec.  31.  1921) 

Account  of  transportation  and  housing  mort- 

gapas 

Other  notes  and  accounts  receivable 


Sundry  o'^erator's  accounts,  net 

Inventories  (^ee  note  4) 

Orerating  Division  including  recruiting  serv- 
ice  

Surplus  and  salvage 


United  States  Liberty  loan  bonds  o\(-ned 

Other  securities  owned 

Cash  in  escrow: 

Deposits  by  Treasurer  account  re^rictions 

aeainst  vespela i 

Trust  funds  for  ship  con«5tru«tion 

Advances  to  American  Marine  Insurance  Syn- 
dic at  e  


Excess  of  losses  and  exren-os  over  re>  enue  (Ex- 
hibit B) 


Total. 


Evoonditures. 


I«,  546,  588.41 

519, 846, 409.54 

2,144,241,065.45 

31,692,806.07 


Deduct  cpti- 

mited  cost  to 

Em«rirn«^v  Fleet 

Corixyntion 

vessels  lo'it,  sold, 

or  rcwnvv^vcd. 


113,178,281.18 

195,030,438.39 

156,980,581.73 

31,034,991.51 


780,890.01 

6,355,197.13 

47,894,067.32 

26,158,382.41 


17,729,002.92 

58,435,682.82 

28,554,4*54.70 

41,415,399.65 

49,419,0(;2*05 
204,923.847.72 


6,347,276.05 
63,687,868.79 


578,512.12 
925,003.55 

500,000.00 


Net  amoiuit. 


129,388,327.23 

324,815,971.1.5 

1,987,260,483.72 

657,813.56 


2,342,102,505.66 


81,18s,  536.  S7 


2,423,291,132.." 

l4o,015,.V<*.02 

2,040,27.1. 1 4 

2,591.141.57 

a4,8W,44Ca2 

2,  .597,751,351.  ft** 
49,690,9(>2.32 


40O.477,45t»'^< 
40,249,«S2.5o 


69,035. 144.  M 
2,604,81247 

612,21000 


2,003,515  1)' 
669, 975,  (^l.  79 

3, 832, 400, 074.  ;J^ 
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t  nite(f  Stalen  Shipping  Board  and  Umted  States  Shipping  Board  Emei'gencif 
Fiat  Coi'ixtratioii  (consolidated  balance  sheet  as  of  Dec.  3t,  J 920 — Continuwl. 

LIABILITIES  AND  RESERVES. 


Advances  of  Oovpmment  funds: 
A  ppropriations— 

PeTnaneiit  fund 

Emercency  shipping  fund 

Salaries   and    ecnenses    United    States 
Shipping  Board— 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Inrreise  of  comnensation,  1918 , 

Allotment.^  of  national  security  and  defense 
fund— 

1918 

1919 


Deduct  amount  t-ans'ened  to  War  Depart- 
ment under  Exerutive  order  Mar.  12,  1919. 


Amount  of 
appropriation. 


$50,000,000.00 
3,203,201,000.00 


74,404.67 
367,755.69 
988,293.12 
772,986.00 
442.500.00 


Total  advan'^e<  Go  -eriiment  funds 

Fir^t  mo-tga*re  bonds  of  shipbuilding  plant  as- 
sumed by  Eme'-Rcnc  y  ^  leet  Corporation 

Atfoant?  payaV  le: 

\  jvTUed  cha  -ter  hire '. 

Nfarine.  ^^-ar  risk,  and  other  in  uaucc  losses 

navable.  cstlma  ed 

.Vmounts  awa'ded  fo  merJoAnoTs  of  rcquisi^ 

tloned  ve  ;«;el>  remiinintj  unpaid 

Other  a  coimts  payable  (see  note  6) 


Deposits  received  account  of  sales: 

Deposits  by  prospective  ship  purcha.sers  and 
cnart  erers 

Deposits  and  receipts  subject  to  purchase — 
option  on  plant  of  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration  

Deposits  guaranteeing  accounts  receivable, 
sale  of  material,  etc 

Deposits  by  prospective  purchasers  of  houses. . 


Reserves:  • 

For  stipulation  expense,  estimated  claims 
against  vessels 

For  maintenance  repairs,  set  up  at  4  per 
cent  of  valuation,  less  actual  repairs  paid  or 
in  process  of  audit 

For  depreciation  of  vessels,  accnied  at  rates 
of  10  per  cent  and  12)  per  cent  per  annum. . 

For  depreciation' of  furniture  and  fixtures, 
plant  and  property,  autos,  launches,  and 
equipments 

For  depreciation  on  building,  45  Broadway, 

For  insurance- 
Marine  and  war  risk  premiums  written, 

less  unexpired  portion 

Deduct  losses  paid  or  estimated 


For  insurance,  construction  division. 


Total. 


23,075,014.93 
2,500,743.43 


Deduct  unex- 
pended balance. 


Net  amount. 


i.'is.eii.ei 

312, 458. 64 
247,014.74 


5:)5,941.83 


47,674,423.39 

16,748,302.42 

11,922, 4.=SL  02 
26.814,077.56 


2,766,673.63 


2,500,000.00 

917, 149. 56 
415,648.12 


185,726,878.55 
79,552,733.30 


3,406,337.09 

27,246,444.71 
287,753,010.62 

1,388,954.83 
41,333.32 


106,174,145.25 
18,633,583.35 


I 


$50,000,000.00 
3,202,386,134.18 


74,404.67 
367,755.69 
829,681.51 
460, 527.  .36 
195,485.26 
4,633.71 


23,075,014.93 
1,964,801.60 


3,279,358,438.91 
3,860,000.00 


3,275,498,438.91 
2,500,000.00 


103,159,254.39 


6,599,471.31 


444,643,809.77 


3,832,400,974.38 


Note. — The  Item  of  "Notes  and  accounts  receivable"  consists  of  long  term  notes  on  ship  sales,  hoasinp 

years  after  the  declaration  of  peace.    / 
received  as  credits  on  payments  due. 


.uid  Alilptnillding  plants,  recoverable  in  some  ca.«es  two  years  after  the  declaration  of  peace.    A  large  pan 
«.f  th«  ''Other  notes  and  accounts  receivable"  will  be        *     " 
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Exn'iBrT  B. 

Umted  mates  i^liipping  Board  and  Initrd  Stafvs  Shippiitf/  Hoard  Kmerffi-mu 
Fleet  Corporation  Htatement  of  losses,  e,vp('nses,  otid  rerniucs  to  !>rc.  .}/. 
1920, 


Excess  of 
]   revenue  over 
losses  and 
expenses. 


Excess  of 

losses  aiid 

expenses  over 

revenue. 


Divi«'ion  of  Operations: 
Revenue — 

N'ovage  and  charter  revenue 

(sec  note  7) 

i\(isceIlaneoiis  revenue 

Deferred  charter  revenue 


$909,136,714.17 
5.3S5.386.90 
3.875,622.86 


Operating  and  general  charges- 
Operating  expenses  (sec  notes 

7  and  8) 

Insurance 

Charter  hire 

Maintenance 

Depreciation 

General  expense 

Stipulation  expense,  estimated 

claims 

Recruiting  Service  expense.. . . 
Lay-up  wood  vessels 


Division  of  Construction- 
Expenditures  on   vessel  con- 
tracts canceled 

Expenditures    on    machinery 

contracts  canceled 

Surplus  and  salvage  material- 
Shrinkage  due  to  appraisal 
Appraised  value  of  mate- 
rial sold  (see  note  9) 

( teneral  expense 


I91S.497.723.P3 


.W.  126, 993. 93 
167.601,053.38 
124.524,348.29 

94,825,816.92 
260,141,608.57 

22.606,038.37 

3,406,337.09 
14,574,332.03 
594. 416. 23 
1. 2.5,5, 400. 945.  41 


113,614,247.85. 

11,244,104.13 

151,587,848.82 

2d,  037, 513. 86 
8.047.834.24 


$336. 9C«.  221   4S 


Sale  of  surplus  and  salvage 

material 

Miscellaneous  interest,  etc 


2J«,4ll.5l8.90 


36. 740, 352.  72 
9,609.626.00 


46.349,978.72 


Division    of   Transportation 
Housing- 
Sale  of  houses 

Interest   on   construction 

vances 

Operating  revenue 


and 


2IS.0fil,.l7>.  IK 


ad- 


Cost  of  sales 

Operating  expen.se . 
(Jeneral expense.. . 


Expenses  add  losses,  r.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board- 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Cost  of  bulk  heading  opera- 
tions   

Vessels  lost  in  transit  prior  to 

operations 

Advances  and 
expenses  ac- 
count of  Dutch 

vessels $8, 835, 211. 34 

Ivess  receipts 
from  sale  of 
cargoes 4, 870, 210. 79 

Expense  on  vessels  not  taken 
over  by  board 

Owned  vessels  lost  while  In 
service  of  War  and  Navy 
Departments  at  estimated 
cost  to  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation 


6, 653, 510. 00 

1,563,218.57 
3. 770, 146. 75 

9,586,666.88 

1,090,023.08 

47. 009. 14 


3,332,264.91 

672,074.46 

1,769,118.30 


11.986,905.32 


10, 72:j,  699. 10 


SI,  2^13.::  06. 22 


3,965,000.55 
15,301.04 

16,4«G.8t<3.  7i 
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I'nited  Statett  fihippinfj  Board  and  United  States  Sihipping  Board  Emeryencu 
Fhet  Corporation  Htatcment  of  losses,  expenses,  and  revenues  to  Dee.  SJ, 
192<^ — Ck>ntlnued. 


Division  of  Operations— Con  tinned. 
Denreciation  on  owned  ve«vls 
while  in  the  aervine  of  the  War 
and  Navv  Pepartm^ntp  not  'cov- 
ered bv  charter  hire  (see  note  5).  $18, 425,  fi41. 31 
<  >verhoad  on  owned  vesspl«j  while 
in  the  service  of  the  War  and 
Navv  Denartm^nts  not  "overed 
hy  charter  hire  (see  note  o) 


ShiT»  Scdee  I"»ivi<don: 

Estimated  Cfy*t  of  vc5wels  sold  less 

denreciation 

I>educt  selling  priw — less  di?;counts 

and  allowan'^a 

Estimated  loss  on  vessels  sold 
other  tlian  ex-German  and  ex- 
Austrian 

<  reneral  expense 

l.o^wes  not  covered  hv  insnrance... 

^  hip  sales  commission 

Oood  faith  deposits  forfeited 

E  xcess  of  sales  over  repairs  prior  to 
operations  on  ex-Oerman  and  ex- 
Austrian  vessels 

Interest  on  notes  and  accounts  re- 
oelvable 

Iiitere><ti«  on  I/lberty  loan  bonds... 

Scileff  of  material  arid  junk  the  cost 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained   * 


1.685,605.33 

327,(V)5.44S.57 
267,006,f.69.96 


60,648,778.01 

63, 638. 76 

525,000.00 

501,049.50 

58,600.00 


19,922,353.10 

1,G14,436.7P 
77,482.2(> 


153.435.01 


$46,361,899.03 


61,7^8,456.87 


21, 826, 307. 15 

Total 

Vet  rxoeas  of  losses  and  expenses  over  revenues  carried  to  Exhibit  A 


Total. 


Excess  of 

revenue  over 

losses  and 

expenses. 


Excess  of 

losses  and 

expenses  over 

revenue. 


$46,361,899.(53 


$1,263,206.22 
669,975,634.79 


071,238,841.01 


39,912,140.72 


671,238,841.01 


671,238,841.01 


Subject  to  attached  notes.) 


The  Chairman.  You  can  also  put  in  your  statement  here  with 
regard  to  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  Division  of  Operations 
and  Sales,  and  the  one  wnth  regard  to  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
operations. 
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(The  statements  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 


Exhibit  A. 

United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  xtatement  of  cinth 
receipts  and  disburMements  and  unexpended  funds,  cmergencn  shippinff  finid. 
July  1  to  Oct.  31,  1020,  and  Xor.  1  to  Dec.  SI,  V,)20. 

Cash  position  as  at  June  30. 1920: 

In  Treasury,  in  banks,  in  transit,  ahd  on  hand S95.574.98d.31 

In  63  TO  V.  deposits  by  treasurer  aueount  claims  against  vessels 639, 177. 12 

Trust  funds  for  ship  construction 333, 78^.  30 

Total  cash  balance  sheet  June  30, 1920 9»>,  547.951. 73 

Less  items  not  emergency  shipping  fund 235, 975. 28 

96,311. 975.  45 
Unexpended  appropriation  balance  in  eniergcncv  shipping  fund  Jime  30, 
1920 '. 62.  S72, 449. 19 

Total  cash  and  unexpended  appropriation  Jime  30,  1920 $1.59, 1S4, 425.  tt* 


July  1  to  Oct. 
31, 1920. 


Receipts:  i 

Construction  Division  (schciule  r . . .  $24,  .Vi3, 370. 18 
Division  of  Operations  (schedule  2j . .  71, 192,7<i2. 70 
Transportation  and  Hou.sing  Ope-a- 

tions  Division  (schedule  3) |      2, 104, 433. 24 

Disbursing  officer  (schedule  4  > ,      9, 987, 825. 76 


107,838,391.92 


Disbursements: 

Construction  Division  (schedule  1)... 
Division  of  Operations  (.schedule  2). . 
Transportation  and  Housing  Opera- 
tions Division  (schedule  3) 

Disbursing  officer  (schedule  4) 


112,853.252.52 
60,491,517.43 


151,669.93 


173,496,419.88 


I 


Nov.  1  to  De?. 
31, 1920. 


$5,031,708.52 
ll,2iM,423.27 

r>«,391.27 
72j.345.08 


17.584,874.14 


30, 888, 058.  OH 
24,477,76:^.08 

60,289.00 
516. 24 


55,426,626.40 


Total,  6 
months. 


S29. 585,078. 68 
82,487,192.03 

2.639.824.51 
10,711,170.84 


125, 423. 2(56. 08      125, 42  ^  2.>«.  «i  x 


143,741,290.60 
84,969,280.51 

60,289.00 
152, 186. 17 


284, 607,691. 7U 


228, 923,  (M6. 28      22^,923,04^i.  Jv 


Cash  position  as  at  Dec.  31, 1920: 

In  Treasury,  in  banks,  in  traasit.  and  on  hand 

In  oi^'Tonr,  deposits  by  treasurer  account  claims  against  vessels. 
Trust  funds  for  ship  construction 


$54,098,543.15 
578,512.12 
192,724.33 


Unexpended  appropriation  balance  in  emergency  shipping  fund  Dec.  31,  1920. 


51,869,779.60 
814, 865.  S2 


384,607, 691. 7 «. 
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SCIIEDULE   1. 

Construction  Division — a^tatcnipnt  of  cash   ret  ei jits  atul  (lisburscments  July  1 

to  Oct.  3L  1V20.  and  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  SI.  10.10. 


Receipts: 

Sale  of  surplus  and  salvage  material . 

Returns  and  refiiuds 

Material  rebilled 

Inter^t 

Rentals 

Miscellaneous 

Insurance  department 


July  1  to  Oct. 
31, 1920. 


|9,921.tM3.6:i 
1,010,70,'>.  16 
4,220,995.95 
2, 768, 866. 96 
234, 60S.  98 
2,611,451.8:) 
3,785.697.63 


Nov.  1  to  Dec. 
31, 1920. 


$3, 399, 801. 30 
818,443.48 

89, 33.3. 03 
115,234.66 

62,973.90 
266,956.71 
278,96.5.44 


Total,  6  months. 


113, 320,  W4. 93 
1,829,14S,64 
4,310,328.98 
2,884,101.62 
297,582.88 
2.878,408.56 
4,064,663.07 


Total '     24.553.370.16         5. 631, 708. .52  '      29,-58.5,07^68 


Expenditures: 

Construction  of  vessels  and  other  capital  expendi-  > 

tures 106.  .521 ,  16.5. 36 

Vessel  construction $89,267,127.10  i 

Undistributed  charges 13,281,668.58 

Contract  cancellations  and 

claims 1,966,084.41 

Dry  docks  and  marine  railways .         828, 700. 03 

Inventories 713, 21 5. 66 

Plant  and  proocrty 33, 69a  30 

Transportation     and     housing 

facihties 430,679.28 

General  expense 

Insurance  disbursements 


28,  .500, 4J)9. 07       135, 021 .  .574. 43 


.5.  .590, 413. 27  i 
741,653.89  . 


1,9.57,29K.2.5 
430, 35a  76 


7.  ;547. 711.  .52 
1,172,004.65 


Total 1  112,853.232.52  |    30, 888,  a58. 08       143,741,290.60 


Schedule  2. 

Division  of  Operations — statement  of  cash  rcrcipts  and  disbursements,  Juljf  1 

to  Oct.  31,  1U20,  and  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  SI,  19.20. 


July  1  to  Oct. 
31, 1920. 


Re<*»if>*.«: 

Onpraling  income  (remit  from  operators) $19. 1*'8. Oil.  11 

rnterej«t ?4i\ » 84. 03 

KAAovpiie.<«  a«»onnts  rc^vivaMe 11, 744, 171.  53 

War  Department  (paid  Sept.  29.  1920) i    40, (HK), 000  00 


Mi<«*e11ancous . 


Total 71 ,  192. 7^2. 7( 


33. 892. 49 


Nov.  1  to  Dec. 
31, 1920. 


I4.3?l,.320.01 

213..5?2.7r. 

r.,rw>s,  (570.  IS 


Total,  6  months. 


103,910.32 


f2.3.48'>.:«4  12 

ir/),  207. 39 

1H,.399,841.71 

40,000.0()(>.00 

137.808.81 


Pi'.burscment?: 

'>oefBtingexpeni« 

Ve«wel  renaira 

Uharter  hire 

Ilcrruiling  service  (net) 

Advan/^  to  Lon  ion  office 

Mi'*cellaneou«« 

Lav  UD  wood  ves*ipls 

FiH»l  nni  •'fores  (chiefly  fuel  oil)  purchased 

<5eii*»ral  exnen^e 

Fiiniiture  «»ni  fixture.* 

Fa^-inenifi  account  insnran<v  claims 

Advance  to  American  Marine  Insurance  Syndicate 
Pa vin^nts  and  advances  to  operators 


18.  MO. 

24,279, 

4,a3-4. 

1.032, 

3.000, 

11. 

240, 

3. 8.37, 

u,  9W), 

4.5, 

804. 

.500, 


213. 07 
09 1.. 5^4 

189.  8<'. 

far  m 

11«..84 
233.42 
5-3,5. 61 
.5<52.  .87 
004. 70 
.508. 9:^ 
500. 03 
000.00 


T    I 


ToUl 1    60. 491,. 517. 43 


11, 294,  ■•29.27 

82,487.192.03 

3.r83,f'.Vi.01 

22,  .329. 808.  <  8 

4,4(«.411.09 

38, 739.  .503. 22 

.^l,?.50.7o 

4.W8.4l0.f^l 

3 14.. 39.3.  .54 

1,347. 227.  .51 

2.101,740  38 

.5,101.857.22 

9(il,0O3.72 

97?.  8.37. 14 

349.116.42 

.538. 0.-^2.  a3 

3,232,1.50.95 

7.0(>9,7n.82 

1,715,  .582. 48 

5,700,187.18 

ll,'iO<i..56 

50, 875. 49 

705,414.39 

1..5<i«.980.42 

500,000.00 
0.908,131.19 

0,^X>8,131.19 

24,477,7«a.08 

84,9t>9,28C).51 
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DiviHion  of  TranHpurtatiou  and  Housing  Operations — Hiatnnrnt  of  rash  rrccif)fx 
and  dlshnrHvmvnts.  July  1  to  Oct.  SU  t92(K  and  Nov.  1  to  Dec  31.  1020. 


Reoeir»ts: 

First  payment  aocouiit  of  salrs  of  real  estate 

Deposit  on  account  of  sales  of  real  estate 

Rental  of  real  estate 

First  mortgage  principal 

Focond  mortgage  principal 

Interest  on  first  mortgage 

Tnterest  on  second  mortgage 

Taxes 

Water  rent 

Interest  on  realty  company  bond  and  mortgage. . 

Fire  insurance. .'. 

Satisfaction  fees 

Refund  or  taxes 

Cost  of  utilities 

Construction  cost 

Net  operating  income 

Princinal  on  realty  company  bond  and  mortgage 

Pale  of  equipment : 

Interest  on  deferred  payments 

Notes  receivable 

Key  deposits 

Miscellaneous  income 

Office  income— managers'  department 

Electric  current 

Unclaimed  refunds 


July  1  to  Oct.  I  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  m_^^,  a_^„*u, 
31,1920.       I       31,1920.        Total,6month5 


Total '12,104,433.24 


Disbursements: 

Construction  costs 

Office  pay  roll 

Operating  pay  roll 

Operating  expense 

Automobile  expense 

Travel  expense 

Water  rent 

Penalty  on  water  rent,  taxes,  etc 

Key  refunds 

Rent  refunds 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures 

Miscellaneous  expense 

To  establish  petty  cash  funds. . . 

Taxes 

Appraisal  expense 

Interest 


Total. 


$77,721.07 

851.95 

67,288.44 

4,655.64 

21,605.04 

25,23.3.54 

10, 252. 91 

15, 54».  10 

760.66 

189,423.47 

26.  m 

.50 

111.15 

62.50 

30.00 

113,919.52 

100.00 

555.42 

289.89 

2oaoo 

52.00 

5,618.64 

2.00 

1,08a  15 

6.75 


535, 891. 27 


407.11 
25,119.34 
18, 816. 60 

7,274.91 
50a61 
472.12 

1,386.95 
213.77 
451.00 

1,68^.32 
285.30 

1,093.75 

1,115.00 
674.88 
600.00 
104.25 


60,289.00 


177,721.07 

851. 9.» 

67,288.44 

4,6.'>5.M 

21,605.iM 

25, 233.  M 

10,252.91 

15,643.10 

760.66 

189,42:^47 

26.s:< 

.50 

ni.i.«i 

62.50 

3()lOO 

113,919.52 

100.00 

55.x  42 

2«9.«« 

2oaoo 

52.00 
5,618.64 

2.00 
1,08a  K^ 

6l  7o 


2, 039, 824.  M 


407.11 
2.%  119.  34 
18,  816.  69 

7,274.91 
590.61 
472.  12 

1,386.95 
213-77 
461.  CM) 

1,683.32 
285.30 

1,093.75 

1,  lis.  00 
674.  SK 
600.00 
lot.  25 


60,289.00 


1  This  amount  represents  receipts  over  expenditures:  prior  to  Nov.  1, 1920,  details  were  not  submittetl. 

SniKDVLK  4. 

})ishnrsln(i  o^rer — Stateninit  of  rash   recvipts  and  disubuvMeinentH,  Jut  if  i     #o 

Oct.  ,iL  VUO,  and  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  3L  1920. 


Receipts: 

Recoveries  accounts  receivable 

Ship  sales 

Total 

Disbursements:  Expenditures  on  requisitioned  Lake 
vessels 


July  1  to  Oct. 
31, 1920. 


Nov.  1  to  Dec. 
31, 1920. 


$138,365,70  1        r23,345.08 
9,849,460.06  I 


9,987,825.76 


151,669.93 


Total,  6  moil  tb5(. 


»U7ia7S 
^8*9,4eOLOf» 


723,345.08  1      10,711,17a  84 


516.24 


I 


152,  laa.  17 
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SUMS  DUE  WAR  AND  NAVY  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  this  morning  to  the  fact  that  you 
were  owing  the  War  Department  and  the  If avy  DepartmeYit  for 
certain  things. 
Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  that  debit  arise  from?  Did  you  buy 
anything  from  them? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir.  The  money  due  the  Navy  Department 
is  for  ships  that  are  being  constructed  lor  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration and  which,  in  the  first  instance,  are  being  paid  for  under 
contracts  made  with  the  Navy  Department.  Those  ships,  as  1  recall, 
were  in  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.'s  yard.  There  is  quite 
a  lot  of  money  due  on  account  of  radio  installations  on  the  ships  put 
in  by  the  Navy  Department  and  for  which  we  reimburse  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  Navy  undertook  to  build  some  transports  or 
other  ships  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir.  As  I  recall  it,  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building Co.  did  not  care  to  make  any  bids,  or  contracts  with  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  They  had  had  some  kind  of  dis- 
agreement. Therefore  the  Navy  Department  made  the  contract  for 
us,  and  they  have  been  piaking  the  progress  payments,  and  \?e  have 
been  reimbursing  the  Navy  right  along  for  the  constnictioA  of  those 
particular  ships. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  ships  that  refers  to? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  at  what  place? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  Newport  New3  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co. 
The  ships  are  the  Golden  State  and  the  Stiver  State,  They  are  the 
two  ships,  and  their  dead-weight  tonnage  is  13,000  each. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  being  constructed — on  a  cost-plus 
basis  or  under  luinp-sum  contracts? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  On  the  basis  of  cost  plus  a  fixed  fee  for  profit. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  inspectors  there? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Navy  Department  does  not  inspect  there? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  am  not  sure  aoout  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  having  any  repairs  made  in  any  of  the 
navy  yards? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  No,  sir.    We  are  having  some  reconditidning  done 
or  large  repairs  made  on  some  ships  at  navy  yards. 
The  Chairman.  What  ships  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  only  one  I  recall  right  now  is  the  Aganievmon, 
The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  ex-German  ships  ? 
Mr.  TwEEDAMJ.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  in  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  ex-German  ships  have  you  recondi- 
tioned in  the  navy  yards? 

Mr.  TwBBDALE.  1  do  not  know. 

TfNFAID  CLAIMS. 

The  Chairman.  Quite  a  number  of  letters  have  been  received  from 
shipbuilding  corporations  and  others,  and  I  wish  you  would  put  in 
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the  record  a  statement  of  the  past-due  claims  of  shipbuilding  don- 
cems  where  you  are  in  arrears  in  making  pjayments  for  work  or  ma- 
terifil)  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  due  in  each  case. 

Mr.  TwESDAU!.  I  will  do  so. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

L'uited  States  Stiippivff  Board* Emergency  Fleet  Corporation^  general  comp- 
troller's department — Division  of  construction— rAudited  vouchers  unpaid  as  at 
January  15r  1921,  awaiting  appropriation  of  furUts, 

4 

Contractors: 

Home  office — 

.      Amerlcau  Bureau  of  Shipping $5,587.90 

American  CondeUiier  &  Engineering  Co 2.214.32 

American  Balsa  Co 25.00 

Amwican  Chain  Co 9, 829. 01 

Americau  Bridge  Co . 484.22 

Betlileliem  Shipbuilding  Co__ 600,236.15 

Badeuhausen  Co 235, 952. 24 

Bailey  Electric  Co 1, 188. 40 

Bayonne  Bolt  &  Nut  Co 1, 328. 88 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 181. 88 

Burmeister  &  Wain 5,009.12 

W.  C.  Burch 112.  80 

Carnegie  Steel  Co 2,149.3d 

Cattle  &  Brother 10, 9ft4.  65 

Carlisle  &  Finch  Co 1 14,300.00 

Chelsea  Clock  Co 283.  50 

Center  Foundry  &  Machine  Co 1,701.50 

Columbus-McKenner   Co 1, 044.  50 

Corey  &  Son 1, 162.  50 

Cruse-Crawford    Co 6,433.  OO 

DeLaval  Steam  Turbine  Co t. 87, 914.  r>4 

Diamond  Power  Specialty  Co 499.  56 

Doullut  &  Williams 5Q7.  54 

Durkee  &  Co 2T5.  00 

Electric  Service  Supply  Co 03.  50 

Falk  Co 16, 723.  OO 

Fairbanks  Co 124.  88 

General  Electric  Co 119,401.76 

Hardie  Tynes  Co . 2, 426.  86 

J.  E.  Hond  &  Son 1,401.26 

Hart-Parr  Co 233.  85 

Hoover,  Owens,  Rentschler  Co 900.  OO 

lUinois  Steel  Co 10,484.49 

International  Banking  Corporation 7,980.22 

International  Flag  Co 167.  OO 

Kllpstein  &  Co 400.  83 

Tiloyds  Register  of  Shipping 4,218.  25 

Lebanon  Valey  Iron  &  Steel  Co 5,265.  50 

LIvemore  Fairbanks  Co 484.  68 

Maine  Iron  Works,-.- 880.  OO 

Major  Sewers  Saw  Mill  Co 602,  24 

Merchants  Shipbuilding  Corporation 461.  57 

Morris  Machine  Co 0, 021.  00 

Midwest  Engine  Co 1,800.00 

Motorship    Construction    Co . 8,  082.  90 

L.  C.  Mansen . T28»  46 

Mcintosh  &   Seymour 106.  75 

McGookin    Co > llO.  00 

*       New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co_ 429.  OO 

Pennsylvania   Railroad    Co 4,  095.  90 

Pneumeractor    Co 720.  00 

Portland  Cordage  Co 2S3. 04 

Reeves  &  Co 17,  325.  00 

Rlggs  National   Bank -.  _ .          -  5,  642.  33 
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Contrttctors — Continued. 
Home  office — Continued. 

Rufe  &  Son . $482.  2H 

Spice  Rein  Lumber  Co 848.75 

Seattle  Construction  Co 8, 815. 91 

-     Schutte  &  K:oerting  Co 420.00 

Simmons   Co 5, 250. 00 

Smith-Meeker   Co.^ 4. 220, 00 

South  Bend  Watch  Co 634. 19 

Submarine  Boat  Corporation 1,141.12 

Southern  Pine  Asaaclation ., 540. 92 

Standard  Undergrround  Cable  Co 17,528.00 

Edward  F.  Terry  Co 1,22a  00 

Terry  &  Brlttaln  Co ^ 314.10 

Thresher  Manufacturing  Co 550.00 

Trumbull  Electric  Go 904.00 

United  States  Gauge  Co 350.  (K) 

United   Iron   Co 233.67 

United   States  Navy 3,195,424.52 

Von  Ostem  Co -         283.00 

,     Vulcan  Iron  Works 124.00 

Westlnghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co 251,195.94 

'      Woodman   Co 1, 115. 00 

Worthlngton  Pump  &  Machinery  CJo 104,441.00 

War  Department 1, 178. 98 

Wheeler  Condenser  &  Engineering  Co 8, 800. 00 

Wing  &  Son 13, 576.  2» 


Total 4, 826, 610.  TT 


Dlajfcrlct  No.  2— 

Crane  Co 24, 731.  57 

J.  W.  Sullivan  Co 37,120.71 


Total 61. 852.  28 


District  No.  3— 

Biiltiniore  Dry  Docic  Co 484,000.0(1^ 

Bethlehem  Slilpbuiidinu  (^^irporation 759,000.  0(> 

Chiince  Marine  Co 31  OOO.iKr 

Fuller,  G.  F 100.000.00 

Newix)Vt  Xev.-s  Slilplmildlnir  .^  l>r.v  Dock  Co 480,000.00 


Total - l,«n4,(XK).0() 


P>4trict  No. 

Culifornla  Brick  Co 11.924.48 


JJlHttU't  No.  5— 

DiKiIlut  &  Wminms   .    98,0{H).(r) 


District  No.  7-- 

'     BethMienr  Sltipbuihlinir  Corporation 4S2. 0(X).  00 

Hanl«»n  .Shipbulldinjr  Co 19,a)0.0fV 

Um^  Beach  Shiphiilldli>jj  Co 2r)0.  (KK).  (»(> 

lAt»  An«cle.s  Shipbuildinir  Co ."iia.OOO.Ot^ 

Moore  Shii.hmldinjr  Co 350,000.00 

PnHflcCowst  Shfpimlldlnsr  Co 150  iWkXOlf 

San  Francisco  8 ill | /build in ir  C^ 3e,0(K>.00 


Total 1,  800,  (KX).  (K) 


District  No.  9— 

Manitowoc  Shipbnlldinir  (^o 29, 021. 64 

Do 7,019.81 


Tolnl 36.  041.4.'> 
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Ck)ntractors — Continued. 
District  No.  10— 

New  York  Ship  Co $2,775,880.24 

William  Cramp  &  Sou 2,420,803.38 

«  

Total 5, 196. 683. 62 

Delaware  River  Agency  yards — 

American  Bridge  Co 83,740.77 

Stephen  Ransom 47,000.00 

Total .___         130,740.77 

—-'""'■     - '      -^— 

Grand  total 14.015,853.37 

SUMS  DUE   FROM   WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to, 
and  that  is  that  our  cash  balance  at  the  present  time  has  run  down 
to  practically  nothing.  In  regard  to  the  War  Department  claims, 
while  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  ^eat  big  amount  due  there,  we  have 
received  $40,000,000  from  the  \Var  Departments  which  covers  the 
most  liquid  part  of  that  asset. 

The  Chairman.  The  War  Department  has  been  before  the  com- 
mittee,  and  the  War  Department  stated  ta  this  committee  that  they 
conceded  that  they  owed  the  Shipping  Board  around  $45,000,000  or 
$46,000,000,  and,  if  that  is  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  get 
from  them  the  mony  that  you  can  get  and  not  come  to  us  and  get 
$95,000,000  to-day  and  then  get  from  the  War  Department  $46,000,000, 
when  you  do  not  need  that  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  T^^rEEDALE.  I  do  not  want  that  kind  of  condition,  but  we  have 
had  great  difficulty,  in  endeavoring  to  get  the  money  out  of  the  War 
Department.  As  I  said  this  morning,  quite  a  large  part  of  this  sum 
of  money  is  tied  up  in  questions  that  have  been  submitted  to  the 
comptroller,  and  if  he  settles  those  questions  we  will  not  have  finy 
trouble  at  all  in  getting  that  part  ot  the  money  due  from  the  War 
Department. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  as  well  have  a  show  down  on  that  matter 
now  as  at  any  other  time.    It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Shipping  Board  to  go  to  the  War  Department  and  say  to  them,  "  You 
owe  us  $46,000,000,  and  we  want  that  money."    The  money  is  avail- 
able, and  if  they  do  not  pay  it,  or  do  not  pay  what  they  actually  owe, 
then,  if  there  is  a  failure,  it  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  pay  its  obligations  to  the  Shipping  Board.    If  you  do  not 
ask  for  it  or  present  your  claim  in  the  form  of  vouchers  so  they  can 
pay  it,  then  the  burden  is  on  you.    Congress  has  made  an  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose;  the  War  Department  concedes  that  there    is 
approximately  $46,000,000  due  from  them  to  the  Shipping  Board,  and 
you  have  practically  confirmed  that  by  your  statement.    Now,  if  there 
is  that  much  available,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  you  should  coiae  to 
Congress  and  say  you  are  "  busted,"  because  you  had  $19,000,000  on 
the  1st  of  January,  and  you  have  this  claim  of  $46,000,000  due  from 
the  War  Department. 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  Of  course,  that  is  true  if  it  is  available,  and  ^-^ 
can  get  it,  and  we  are  using  our  best  efforts  to  get  it.  We  had  tiie 
treasurer  up  there  to  see  the  War  Department  day  before  yester- 
day, because  we  need  whatever  money  we  can  get  hold  of.    Tl\at  is 
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true  because  we  realize  the  fact  that  our  cash  balance  has  run  down 
very  low,  and  we  are  having  demands  made  upon  us  day  after  day 
from  operators  to  relieve  ships  that  are  in  distress  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. That  will  leave  us  in  a  serious  condition  if  we  do  not  have 
available  funds  to  bring  the  ships  back. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  be  in  a  bad  shape  if  you  do  not 
commence  to  slow  down  on  some  of  these  contracts  before  the  end 

of  the  year- 
Mr.  Twe£dai;e.  Do  you  mean  the  construction  contracts? 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir ;  absolutely.  I  think  you  must  commence 
to  look  at  the  matter  from  a  business  man's  standpoint,  and  estimate 
how  much  money  you  are  going  to  have.  Instead  of  continuing  to 
put  ships  in  the  ocean  that  must  be  run  at  a  loss  or  cost  money  to 
care  for,  you  should  commence  to  slow  down  on  your  contracts. 

Mr.  TwBEDALE.  Of  course,  as  I  stated  this  morning,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  order  to  maintain  trade  routes,  or  such  routes  as  we  have 
got  to  maintain  if  we  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Jones  bill,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  tun  ships  at  a  loss  for  some  time  to  come.    Now, 
just  now  much  that  loss  will  be  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  policy 
of  the  board — ^that  is,  what  ships  they  will  retire  and  what  ships  they 
will  maintain,  and  what  trade  routes  they  will  maintain.    I  will  say 
frankly  that  the  board  has  been  limiting  every  outgo  to  the  lowest 
possible  amounts    In  fact,  we  have  refused  advances  to  some  ship 
operators  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  incurred  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  because  some  bills  in  foreign    countries   were    not    paid 
promptly.     They  were  disbursements  that  were  made  in  foreign 
countries,  and  in  those  cases  the  foreign  agent  makes  a  draft  on 
us  here.     If  we  do  not  pi*ovide  monev  for  the  drafts,  it  hurts  the 
credit  of  the  operator.    The  result  .of  our  holding  back  the  funds. 
of  the  corporations  in  the  way  we  have  has  gotten  around  to  those 
foreign  points,  and  now  when  a  ship  goes  to  a  foreign  country  and 
has  to  be  disbursed,  the  disbursing  agent  in  the  foreign  country  wants 
the  money  before  he  disburses  the  ship.    Some  time  ago  the  condi- 
tions were  such  that  the  foreign  agent  would  disburse  the  ship  and 
draw  on  the  agent  in  the  United  States  for  the  funds,  but  because 
of  our  policj^  of  holding  onto  every  dollar  we  can,  they  have  taken 
the  other  attitude  and  think  we  ought  to  pay  in  advance.    We  are 
now  gradually  getting  close  to  the  point  where  the  payments  are 
being  made  just  as  they  occur,  and,  while  we  were  $1,000,000  be- 
hind some  time  ago,  we  are  catching  up  now. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  gentlemen  interested  in  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co.  was  trying  to  impress  upon  me  the  fact  that  the 
reason  why  the  Shipping  Board  wanted  these  passenger  vessels  wieus 
because  there  was  great  profit  made  in  the  operation  of  such  ships  at 
the  present  time. 

iir.  TwixDALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  understanding  of  the  passenger 
ship  situation  is  that  our  fleet  was  not  a  balanced  fleet.  We  had  too 
many  cargo  ships.  Until  recently  there  has  been  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  passenger-carrying  ships.  I  know  that  some  of  the  larger 
ship  operating  concerns  in  tne  United  States  are  laying  up  their  big 
ships,  OT  big  passenger  ships,  ostensibly  for  repairs,  but  I  believe  it 
i5.  because  tney  are  not  earning  as  much  as  they  want  them  to  earn. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  likely  because  tney  are  operating  them 
at  a  leas. 
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Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Very  likely. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Continuing  Mr.  Good's  inquiry  about  the  War  De- 
partment paying  over  $40,000,000,  I  think  you  said  that  you  had 
$65,000,000  in  cash  on  hand? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  did  have  on  the  1st  of  January,  but  we  have 
not  now. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  that  your  monthly  outlay  was  $20,000,000? 

Mr.  TwEEDAu:.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  $66,000,000  and  $40,000,000  would  make  $95,000,- 
000.   That  wouUd  run  you  almost  to  the  1st  of  June? 

Mr.  TwBEDALE.  Our  expenditures  in  the  last  two  months  have 
been  $56,000,000. 

Mr.  Slemp.  For  four  months  you  averag<ed  a  little  less  than  $20«- 
000,000,  as  you  said.  You  may  nave  taken  that  off  your  operations, 
but  I  did  not  get  it  if  you  did.  ' 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  There  is  $143,000,000  for  six  months  for  construc- 
tion alone. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  shown  us  this  morning  where  you  will 
get  $89,864,000  from  these  various  sources.  That  includes  the  $44,- 
000,000  that  you  have  of  accounts  receivable.  If  you  get  $46,000,000 
from  the  War  Department  that  jgrives  you  $135,000,000.  If  you  slo^ir 
up  on  this  construction  a  little  bit  and  do  not  need  $114,00,000,  have 
those  ships  come  along  a  little  more  slowly,  you  do  not  need  any 
money  at  all.  Even  that  is  going  to  give  you  enough  to  pay  the 
claims  that  you  speak  about  ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  trouble  is  taking  into  consideration  those 
accounts  receivable  which  I  gave  you  this  morning,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  $44,000,000  will  come  to  us  as  a  credit,  and  not  as  cash. 
In  other  words,  a  large  portion  of  the  $44,000,000  is  offset  against 
the  charter  hire,  which  we  owe.  The  only  thing  that  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  Che  committee  understood  was  the  fact  that  we  have  not  any 
cash  actually  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  you  have  something  just  as  good,  instea<) 
of  having  it  in  the  Treasury  the  War  Department  has  $46,000,000 
in  the  Treasury,  and  they  admit  that  they  owe  you  that  All  yoii 
have  to  do  is  to  submit  your  vouchers  and  get  the  money;  that  is 
practically  all  you  have  to  do.  Then,  you  have  to  collect  your  other 
money  and  then  commence  to  slow  down  just  like  any  business  con- 
cern.    Instead  of  writing  the  men  to  speed  up,  reverse  your  speed. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  did  not  know  there  were  any  such  instruction 
given.    I  had  not  heard  of  it  until  this  morning. 

The  Chaikmax.  When  I  made  inquiry  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  coming  to  see  me  with  regard  to  this  very  tiling  as* 
to  why  they  did  not  slow  down  and  for  their  own  protection  get 
down  to  a  normal  condition,  the  reply  was  that  they  asked  for  these 
boats,  they  wanted  them  right  away,  they  were  in  a  hurry  for  tJiiem^ 
great  pronts  were  being  made  out  of  these  passenger  ships,  and  tlie 
Shipping  Board  wanted  them  to  reap  this  harvest  that  is  just  belore 
them.  Now,  you  shake  your  head,  but  the  Shipping  Board  soems 
to  have  some  different  notion  with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  The  reason  I  shake  my  head,  I  do  not  see  where 
the  money  is  coming  from  these  passenge  ships;  that  is,  the  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  it  is  obvious  that  we  ought  to  conmience  to 
slow  up  instead  of  speeding  up  at  this  tremendous  cost? 
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Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Mr.  ("hairman,  the  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  you 
tell  us  very  confidently  that  the  War  Department  is  ready  to  pay 
this  money,  and  I  ain  going  to  make  a  verjr  strenuous  effort  im- 
mediately to  collect  it.  [Note  added  in  revision  of  hearing:  How- 
ever, I  think  the  $40,000,000  already  paid  is  the  geater  part  of  which 
you  state  is  available  from  the  War  Department.] 

The  Chaikman.  I  hope  they  will  not  pay  it  all  to  you. 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  They  might  as  well  put  it  in  the  Treasury. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  if  the  Shipping  Board  finds  that  it  is 
goin^  to  have  hard  sledding  if  it  does  not  commence  to  slow  up,  un- 
less it  does  get  that  angle  it  is  going  right  along  speeding  up,  be- 
cause it  is  headed  for  a  fall. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  They  have  a  policy  which  has  been  adopted  to 
si>eed  up  and  get  rid  of  all  the  construction  work.  If  they  do  they 
will  save  an  enormous  expenditure  on  account  of  the  construc- 
tion end  of  it.  I  suppose  in  the  long  run  we  would  save  a  lot  of 
money.  We  have  district  offices  all  over  the  United  States  where 
this  work  is  going  on.  and  they  have  their  people  out,  and  we  have 
our  local  auditoi*s.  If  we  can  close  down  the  offices  and  get  rid 
of  those  expenditui*es  we  will  save  an  enormous  sum  of  mone^'. 
For  instance,  we  closed  the  office  down  in  Jacksonville  two  months 
ago,  we  closed  the  office  in  Cleveland,  we  consolidated  the  Seattle 
and  Portland  offices.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  ig  to  get  the  rest 
of  this  constuction  office  right  here  in  Washington  under  one  control, 
where  it  will  be  centralized,  and  we  hope  by  doing  so  that  we  will 
be  able  to  save  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  Government. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  you  will  close  Hog  Island  ? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We -have  a  promise  in  Februarv.  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  all  the  accounts  of  Hog  Island  into  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  they  say  they  will  complete  them  and  turn  them  over 
to  me  in  February. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  American  International   Shipping 
Corporation? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman..  How  about  the  Northwestern  Steel  Co.  of  Oregon, 
those  accounts;  and  S.  B.  Moore  &  Co.  of  Oakland — ^some  of  those 
have  just  commenced? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  shipyard  do  yon  propose  to  close  in 
the  near  future? 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiB.  The  Merchants  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Bristol. 
The  Chairman.  When  will  that  be  closed? 

Mr.  TwEEDAiiE.  I  do  not  know  definitely,  but  about  the  1st  of 
April,  some  time  in  the  spring  I  know,  because  we  are  arranging  to 
close  all  of  those  accounts. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Hog  Island  cost  a  good  deal  of  money — I  do  not 
know  how  much — and  you  propose  to  junk  it? 
Mr,  TwEEDALE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  same  as  if  it  had  never  been  there  ? 
Mr.  TwEEDiAiE.  A  lot  of  the  framework  is  falling  to  pieces  right 
now  and  the  wooden  wajrs  are  just  gradually  rotting. 
Mr,  Cannon.  What  will  you  do  with  the  houses  ? 
Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  are  trying  to  sell  the  plant,  the  whole  thing 
as  a  unit. 

Mr.  ©ANNON.  Have  you  any  hopes  of  doing  so? 
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Mr.  TwEEDALE.  We  got  one  bid,  about  four  weeks  ago,  of  some- 
thing like  $10,000,000,  but  we  did  not  think  that  was  near  enough. 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  did  it  cost  in  round  numbers? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  About  $66,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  looking  over  the  list  I  find  that  two  of  these 
ships  have  only  13  per  cent  of  the  hull  completed  or  9  per  cent  of 
the  whole  ship,  as  it  is  figured.    What  is  the  use  of  going  oni 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  As  Commander  Gatewood  stated  this  morning, 
those  ships  are  being  finished  as  a  part  of  the  cancellation  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  why  not  cancel  that  and  pay  the  dam- 
age ? 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  They  believe  that  it  would  be  more  expensive  for 
the  Government  if  they  did.    All  the  material  is  practically  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  cargo  ships? 

Mr.  TwEEDAi/E.  I  am  not  sure.    If  they  are  tankers — ► — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  do  not  know  what  they  are.  They 
are  ships  being  built  over  here  at  Baltimore ;  length,  450  feet ;  beam, 
59  feet;  depth,  83  feet.  That  can  not  be  a  tanker;  it  must  be  a 
passenger  ship.  The  keel  of  one  was  not  laid  until  December  8, 
1920. 

Mr.  TwEEDALE.  I  do  not  know. 

Commander  Gatewood.  They  are  tankers,  and  no  class  of  vessels 
is  urgently  needed  more  just  now  than  takers.  They  are  in  lieu  of 
canceled  vessels  and  should  by  all  means  be  proceeded  with. 


Tuesday,  January  11,  1921. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

division  or  supplies. 

STATEUENT  OF  MB.  A.  0.  DBANE,  CHIEF  DIVISION  OF  SUPPLIES, 

WAE  DEPABTHENT. 

I 
FOB  INSTALLATION  OF  UBINALS  AND  NEW  ELEVATOR  IN  BUILDING,   1723  F  STRRErT  NW. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  contin- 
gent expenses,  fpr  the  purchase  of  professional  and  scientific  books, 
law  books,  etc. 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  that  the  following  proviso  be  car- 
ried in  the  deficiency  bill  to  that  appropriation : 

Provided^  That  not  to  exceed  $3,500  may  be  expended  from  the  appniprlatlon 
for  contingent  expenses,  War  Department,  fiscal  year  1921,  for  the  installation 
of  urinals  and  a  new  elevator  in  the  Government-owned  building  at  1723  F 
Street,  NW. 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir;  the  langua^ge  of  this  appropriation  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  making  these  installations.  It  does  cover 
the  repair  of  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  War  Department  outside 
of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building.  For  that  reason  I  wanted 
this  provision  so  that  I  could  install  these  urinals  and  the  elevator. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  building  is  that? 
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Mf/Drane.  It  is  a  fireproof  brick  building  erected  for  a  telephone 
exchange  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  permanent  building? 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes^ir ;  and  it  cost  $138,000.  It  is  at  1723  F  Street, 
right  back  of  the  Winder  Building.  It  is  known  as  the  War  De- 
partment telephone  exchange.  We  had  the  largest  private  telephone 
exchange  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  put  in  som^  additional  urinals? 

Mr.  Drake.  No,  sir;  not  aliditional  urinals.  There  are  no  urinals 
in  there  at  all,  except  in  the  cellar.  This  building  was  constructed 
along  lines  common  to  telephone  buildings  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  has  only  one  set  of  toilets  in  it.  That  was  lor  the  female  tele- 
phone operators,  and  it  is  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building.  We 
are  rearranging  them  so  as  to  shift  three  sets  of  toilets  for  the  female 
clerks  of  my  division,  and  we  want  now  to  install  three  urinals  where 
we  take  out  those  three  sets. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  floors  are  there? 

Mr.  Dranb.  Three  floors  and  a  cellar. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  floor  space? 

Mr.  Drane.  There  are  about  9,320  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and 
about  1,200  square  feet  in  the  cellar.  We  propose  to  send  the  elevator 
down  into  the  cellar,  because  we  have  our  very  heavy  wrapping 
piper  and  some  other  supplies  stored  in  the  cellar.  It  is  a  very  dry 
cellar. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  install  the  urinals  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  clerks  are  employed  in  that  building? 

Mr.  Drane.  We  have  about  40  employees  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  many  men? 

Mr.  Drane.  There  are  seven  females  in  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  toilet  facilities  in  the  building  for 
the  men  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Drane.  No,  sir;  except  down  in  the  cellar.  My  office  is  on 
the  third  floor,  because  the  third  floor  is  quite  a  wide  expanse,  with 
no  partitions  in  it.  I  selected  it  so  I  could  have  the  clerks  under  my 
observation  all  the  time,  and  really  it  is  the  only  room  suitable  for 
office  purposes  in  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  blunder  in  the  original 
plans? 

Mr.  Drane.  The  Construction  Division  built  it.  It  wasr  at  such  a 
time,  of  course 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  understand  all  that,  but  any  archi- 
tect outside  of  an  insane  asvlum  ought  to  know  that  for  an  ofl[ice 
building  you  could  not  have  both  sexes  usin^  the  same  toilet. 

Mr.  Drane.  That  is  true.  The  Construction  Division  of  the  War 
Department  put  up  the  building. 

The  Chairjian.  Will  that  cost  this  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  Drane.  No,  sir.  At  the  time  I  wrote  that  letter  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  sign,  I  had  exhausted  practically  every  supply  depot  east  of 
the*  Mississippi  River  trying  to  find  an  elevator.  Then,  just  by  the 
merest  accident,  I  heard  that  they  were  to  tear  down  the  Corcoran 
Courts  Building.  I  discovered  that  there  was  one  there.  There- 
fore, I  asked  Col.  Ridley  to  let  me  have  that  elevator,  and  he  gave 
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it  to  me  on  my  memoraiKJUun  receipt.  It  will  not  cost  more  than 
$1,500,  I  think,  to  adjust  the  elevator  to  the  place  where  we  want  tq 
use  it.  It  has  a  7-horse  power  electric  motor,  and  the  elevator  will 
about  fit  the  excavation  that  we  will  make  in  the  three  floors  of  the 
building  at  1723  F  Street.  It  is  estimated  that  it  wiU  cost  about 
$1,500  to  install  it.  We  have  had  two  concerns  to  investigate  it,  and 
each  stated  it  would  cost,  about  $1,500  to  make  the  installation. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  authority  to  do  that,  have  you  not} 

Mr.  Drane.  No,  sir;  not  without  a  change  in  this  language.  , 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  an  elevator  in  that  building? 

Mr.  Dranb.  Yes,  sir ;  we  need  an  elevator,  because  we  have  Ueayy 
store6^on  the  second  and  third  floors,  and  there  is  only  one  exit. 
That  building  is  113  feet  deep^  and  practically  all  of  my  stores  jBire 
on  the  north  front  of  the  building,  which  is  the  back  part  of  it.  We 
receive  all  of  our  supplies  through  the  alley  back  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  they  are  stored  in  the  back  part  of  the  building. 
In  receiving  and  issuing  supplies  from  the  second  and  third  floprsihey 
must  be  carried  to  the  south  end  of  the  building  and  up  four  flints 
of  steps  to  the  third  floor  and  up  tliree  flights  to  the  second  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  passenger  elevator  I 

Mr.  Drane.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  freight  elevator,  but  we  will  use  it  for 
passenger  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  use  it  as  a  passenger  elevator  also  i 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  use  it  for  both  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  want  one  or  two  elevator  boys? 

Mr.  Drane.  No,  sir ;  I  will  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  you  get  along? 

Mr.  Drane.  I  will  use  a  laborer,  and  when  the  laborer  is  not  run- 
ning the  elevator  he  will  be  doing  work  in  the  Supply  Division. 
I  do  not  think  we  will  have  heavy  passenger  traffic. 

Tl^e  Chairman.  If  $1,500  will  be  required  for  installing  the  ele- 
vator, what  will  you  require  the  $2,000  for  ? 

Mr.  Drane.  I  want  to  correct  that.  At  the  time  I  asked  for  this 
authority  I  had  failed  to  locate  an  elevator  anywhere  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Kiver.  I  had  corresponded  withpractically  all  of  the  supply' 
base  depots  and  they  did  not  have  one.  Then  I  thought  of  this  one  at 
the  Corcoran  Courts,  and  had  it  turned  over  to  me.  It  will  not  cost 
more  than  $150  to  install  the  urinals. 

The  Chairman.  Then  $1,660  will  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Drane.  Yes,  sir. 

Tuesday,  January  11,  1921. 
OFFICE  OF  THE  QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL. 

STATEMENTS  OF  LIEUT.  COL  CHASLES  C.  PIEBCE,  UHITED  STATES 
ASHY,  AND  IIEVT.  COL.  WALTER  C.  JONES,  QTJABTEBHASTEB 
COBPS. 

FOR    PERSONAL    SERVICES    IN    THE    CEMETERIAL   DI\18ION. 

The  Chairman.  C'olonel,  you  are  asking  for  personal  serTieea  in 
the  cemeterial  division,  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  War 
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t)epiii^^t,  for  compiling,  recoi-ding,  and  preparing  data  incident  to 
the  bringing  home  and  disposition  of  remains  from  abroad.  $99,- 

Col.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  now  authority  to  spend  $250,0(K)  this 
year  for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Col.  Pn?RCE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  present  force  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  sir.  The  authorized 
strength  is  300. 

The  Chairman.  Two  hundi*ed  and  eiorhty-seven  clerks? 

Col.  J0NE8.  Yes,  sir;  with  an  authorized  strength  of  300. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  an  authorized  strength  of  whatv 
«ver  $250,060 'would  permit  you  to  hire. 

Col.  Jones.  We  are  not  trying  to  bring  it  up  to  the  strength  which 
the  Secretary  has  permitted  us  under  the  appropriation;  we  are  try- 
ing to  hold  it  down  and  not  take  on  additional  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $250,000  have  you  expended? 

Col.  Pierce.  Vp  to  November  15,  $117,108.38. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  running  within  your  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Pierce.  That  is,  up  to  November  15. 

Col.  J0NE8.  The  estimate  is  to  carry  us  on  from  November  15  to 
June  30.  We  estimated  for  the  year  $366,080.  Up  to  November  15 
we  had  actually  expended  $117,108.38.  Estimating  on  the  basis  of 
the  clerical  force  at  that  time,  it  would  have  called  for  an  addi- 
tional $232,000  to  run  us  until  June  30,  or  a  total  of  $349,108.38. 
Deducting  the  $250,000  authorized  bv  Congress  leaves  a  defieiencv 
for  the  year  of  $99,108.38. 

The  Chaikman.  How  many  of  these  287  clerks  are  on  the  statutory 
roll,  or  are  they  all  paid  out  of  the  lump  sum  ? 

Col.  Pierce.  They  are  all  paid  out  of  the  lump  sum. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  other  clerical  force? 

Col.  Pierce.  No,  sir;  and  no  allotment  which  comes  from  any 
other  source  for  any  clerical  force  in  our  department. 

The  Ch.urman.  Is  it  necessary  to  keep  the  same  force  all  the  rest 
of  the  year? 

Col.  Pierce.  We  expect  it  will  be  up  to  the  30th  of  June.  We  are 
planning  to  cut  down  from  that  time  jtlst  as  much  as  we  possibly 
ran.   We  figure  on  about  200  clerks  after  that  time. 

Col.  J0NE8.  We  ourselves  contemplated  that  if  we  could  keep  SOO 
or  the  present  force  up  to  June  30  we  could  reduce  to  200  on  June 
30.  but  in  putting  that  through  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial subcommittee  they  reduced  us  from  $250,000,  necessary  to  have 
carried  that  number  of  clerks,  down  to  $180,000.  That  has  been  re- 
ported out  in  the  other  bill.  If  that  is  the  case  we  are  going  to  be 
greatly  pinched  some  place,  and  we  will  have  to  exert  every  effort 
between  now  and  June  30,  with  the  300  clerks,  to  accomplish  as  much 
Work  as  we  can,  because  with  next  year's  appropriation  we  don't 
^ant  to  have  to  call  again  upon  Congress. 

RETURN  OF  BODIES. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  bodies  have  you  brought  back  so  far? 
('ol.  Pierce.  Twelve  thousand. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  are  supposed  to  be  returned,  all  told  I 
Col.  Pierce.  About  60,000.  We  should  have  had  in  this  country  a 
larger  number  that  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  excepting  for  the  fact  that 
we  were  compelled,  under  legislation,  to  bring  back  and  demobilize  a 
large  number  of  emergency  officers  who  had  been  with  us  for  some 
time  and  who  had  gotten  full  knowledge  of  procedures  over  there 
and  were  working  along  very  well ;  but  these  civilians  who  are  doing 
the  work  have  to  be  supervised  by  somebody  over  whom  we  YieLve  ab- 
solute military  control,  to  be  kept  under  perfect  discipline,  so  our 
representative  in  Europe  demands  this  official  personnel  in  order  to 
be  able  to  open  up  and  keep  in  operation  other  areas.  We  are  trying 
to  operate  m  various  areas  throughout  France  and  Europe  so  that 
there  can  be  no  charge  of  favoritism  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Our 
plan  is  to  operate  in  12  different  areas  over  there,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  replace  these  emergency  officers  with  Regular  Army 
official  personnel  so  far.  We  are  getting  them  over  there  just  as  fast 
as  we  can,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  there,  of  course,  the  work  in  these 
other  areas  will  be  taken  up  again  with  additional  vigor. 

AMERICAN  CEMETERIES  IN  FRANCE. 

« 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  when  the  sundry  civil  bill  was  before  the 
House  I  was  asked  some  questions  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
title  we  were  taking,  so  far  as  the  cemeteries  you  propose  to  retain 
as  permanent  American  cemeteries  in  France  are  concerned. 

Col.  Pierce.  TTie  title  resides  in  the  French  State,  so  far  as  France 
is  concerned.  It  is  impossible  under  existing  law  for  any  allied  power 
to  acquire  sovereignty  over  territory  in  France.  So,  in  1914,  which 
was,  of  course,  before  we  entered  into  the  struggle,  France  passed  a 
law — ^December  29,  1915,  I  believe  is  the  date  of  it^ — providing  for 
cemeterial  space  for  her  allied  troops.  When  we  went  in  we  fell  heir 
to  the  provision  then  existing  and  under  which  her  allies  were  estab- 
lishing their  cemeteries.  The  process  is  this :  The  French  State  may 
have  ownership  of  certain  lands,  in  which  case  the  allotment  is  made 
to  us  directly,  otherwise  through  the  prefect  of  the  department  and 
the  mayor  of  the  municipality  they  acquire  the  land  by  purchase. 
Perhaps,  the  municipality  may  own  it,  and  in  that  case  it  is  easy ; 
otherwise,  they  institute  a 'process  of  dispossession  if  the  owner  is 
not  willing  to  sell.  The  French  State  then  acquires  the  land  and 
holds  it  in  trust  for  the  particular  ally  for  cemeterial  purposes  in 
perpetuity,  absolutely  witnout  cost  to  us  or  to  any  ally  except  for 
maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  pay  no  taxes  or  anything  of  that 
kind? 

Col.  Pierce.  No,  sir;  but  just  what  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do 
with  reference  to  certain  slight  extensions  to  these  cemeteries  which 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  beautification  or  the  completion  of 
the  tract — for  instance,  I  nave  one  place  in  mind  where  there  is  just 
a  little  triangle  where  two  roads  meet  that  should  properly  belong 
in  our  cemetery  in  order  to  complete  it  and  make  it  what  any  of  you 
would  want  to  see  there,  and  possibly  we  may  have  to  possess  our- 
selves of  that  under  some  different  provision  than  this  old  law  of 
1915,  but  that  will  be  a  comparatively  small  matter. 
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The  Chairman.  If  I  recall  correctly,  you  intend  to  retain  per- 
manently four  cemeteries  in  France  and  one  in  Great  Britain. 

Col.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  none  elsewhere  ? 

Col.  Pierce.  No,  sir. 

Col.  Jones.  There  is  a  tremendous  economy  in  concentration  in 
the  way  of  upkeep,  maintenance,  and  beautification. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  title  to  each  of  these  four  will  be  just-  as 
you  haye  detailed  it  here  ? 

Col.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir.  England  has  the  same  arrangement  that 
France  has;  Italy  has  the  same,  and  Belgium  has  the  same.  I  may 
say  that  the  work  that  is  done  in  the  field  abroad  is  aboslutely  de- 
pendent upon  the  work  that  is  done  in  our  office  here  in  Washington. 

FIELD  CLERKS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  clerks  do  you  have  in  the  field,  Col- 
onel, to  carry  on  this  work  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  is  comparatively  few.  There  are  simply  the  clerks 
in  the  field  who  have  to  add  data  on  disinterments  to  the  data  we 
send  over.  They  do  not  prepare  any  data  in  the  field.  That  has 
to  be  done  here,  because  we  have  the  War  Risk  to  call  upon,  the 
Surgeon  General  to  call  upon,  The  Adjutant  General  to  call  upon  for 
records,  and  the  central  records  office  records  are  here,  and  then  we 
have,  of  course,  our  own  records.  I  want  to  tell  you  right  now  that 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  human  being  who  knows — and  I  do 
not  think  the  compilation  is  complete  to-day — as  to  the  exact  number 
of  American  dead  in  France.  I  think  our  records  are  more  com- 
plete than  anybody  else's.  We  have  actual  bodies  and  we  have  some- 
thing to  show  for  our  records.  Upon  the  results  of  the  work  of  these 
clerks  in  the  Washington  office  is  going  to  depend,  in  years  to  come, 
10,  2(),  30,  or  40  years  from  now,  claims  against  the  tJnited  States, 
claims  against  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  and  our  work  is 
goin^  to  be  the  work  that  is  going  to  be  brought  into  court  by  com- 
mercial insurance  companies  to  settle  questions  of  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  man  was  killed. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  discovering,  in  taking  up  these  bodies, 
where  mistakes  have  been  made  ? 
Col.  JoNEa  Thousands  of  them. 
The  Chairman.  Not  thousands  of  them? 

Col.  JoNES.  Yes;  thousands  of  them,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  sa}'^ 
that  I  was  only  in  the  cemeterial  division  three  or  four  months  and 
I  do  not  belong  to  them  now.  I  went  there  to  help  them  organize. 
I  am  supposed  to  be  an  office  man  and  an  organizer.  They  had  125,000 
jackets  in  the  beginning.  We  call  a  jacket,  you  know,  the  folder  in 
which  is  contained  the  records  of  one  case.  They  had  something 
like  125,000  jackets  for  75,000  dead  when  the  jackete  were  ori^nally 
made.  When  I  arrived  in  the  division  there  were  still  112,000  jackets 
containing  names  that  had  been  reported  to  us  for  75,000  dead.  I 
mean  112,000  names  for  75,000  dead.  That  is  an  awful  statement  to 
make,  but  our  records  will  prove  it.  Just  stop  and  think  about  it — 
112,000  names. 
The  Chairman.  You  had  more  than  75,000  dead,  all  told? 
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Col.  Jones.  No,  sir ;  not  that  we  know  of.  That  is  the  poiM,  There 
was  a  duplication  of  names,  a  duplication  of  numbers,  and  a  daplica- 
tion  of  identifications.  But  we  are  seeing  light  to-day.  The  number 
has  been  traced  down^now  to  practically  our  75,000,  in  round  nmn* 
bers,  and  we  have  completed  the  identification,  I  think,  up  to  the 
present  time  of  all  except  something  like  2,100  or  less  that  are  still 
unidentified. 

The  Chairman.  Still  unidentified  ? 

Col.  Jones.  There  will  be  something  less  than  2,100;  but  these  6^-> 
ures  were  obtained  about  a  month  ago. 

lUENTmCATION  OF  DEAD. 

•  **    ' 

The  Chairman.  When  you  exhume  a  body  is  the  identification 
completed  there? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  will  say  this:  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
had  to  reconcile  a  great  many  records,  perhaps,  on  that  body  before 
we  ever  permit  them  to  exhume  it.  The  next  step  in  the  process 
was  getting  out  a  form  which  we  call  16-A,  which  contains  a  place 
for  the  field  force  to  give  a  full  and  complete  description  of  the  bodjr 
as^liey  find  it,  the  man's  measured  length,  his  estimated  wetght,'tlie 
color  and  characteristics  of  his  hair,  which  remain  long,  longnfier 
'  ^leath^  evei^down  to  a  dental  chart  showing  the  dental  tresitinent^e 
man  has  had.  That  field  force  do  not  know  what  they  should  find 
under  a  man's  name.  We  do  not  permit  them  to  know  that,  because 
the  most  honest  man  in  the  world  will  try  to  reconcile  the  body  with, 
what  we  tell  him  should  be  found  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  find  in  every  case  an  identification 
tag? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  placed  on  every  soldier* 

Col.  Jones.  If  a  man  had  it.  Mr.  Cnairman,  and  when  he  whk 
killed  if  he  kept  it ;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  we  have  had  many  people 
who  did  not  understand  the  game.  There  was  one  man  who  TPimt 
to  work  and,  in  a  spirit  of  charitable  helpfulness,  found  four  or  five 
bodies,  and  he  buried  the  bodies,  and  in  order  to  secure  their  identifi- 
cation he  took  the  tags  off  of  the  bodies.  He  found  an  old  caoinon 
which  he  moved  over  the  bodies,  and  he  hung  one  of  each  of  these 
tags  on  the  cannon  and  took  the  other  tags  and  sent  them  in. 

Col.  Pierce.  We  have  bui^els  of  those  tags. 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  cases  of  men  who  have  been  found  witli  the 
wrong  tags  on  them ;  and  that  can  be  explained,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  about  it.  One  illustration  might  be  this:  A  man  goes  on 
leave  of  absence,  and  he  comes  back  in  a  hurry,  and  he  goes  through 
his  bathing  arrangement,  and  gets  the  wrong  tag.  Another  t»se 
is  the  case  of  a  man  who  goes  on  a  short  leave  to  Paris,  and,  for.  fear 
he  might  be  picked  up  by  the  military  police  or  something  of  that 
sort,  he  swaps  his  tag  with  Jim  Smith.  If  he  is  picked  up  and  oomes 
back  to  his  organization,  and  later  on  there  is  a  $5  fine  l^ied 
against  this  man  for  exuberant  spirits  in  Paris,  his  company  com- 
mander knows  Jim  Smith  has  not  left  that  company^  and  yet  is 
Paris  they  have  the  records  against  Jim  Smith.  If  that  man 
should  come  back  to  his  organization,  and  in  the  meantime-  his 
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orgaiiizartion  has  gone  into  the  field  and  gone  into  action,  he  goes  in 
with  the  wrong  tag  and  is  possibly  killed. 

We  have  lots  oi  cases  wnere  the  wrong  tag  was  on  the  body  and 
we  have  been  able  to  identify  those  bodies  positively.  We  have 
cases  where  the  tag  is  so  close  to  the  wound  that  the  tag  has  been 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  wound.  Those  are  not  uncommon  cases  at  all, 
and  in  my  opinion  it  is  most  important  that  we  spend  money  in 
getting  correct  identification.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned^  I  'WOuW' 
so(mer  leave  the  bodies  where  they  are,  unless  we  can  swear*  when  we 
are  through  that  that  is  Jim  Smith's  body. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  do.  that  when  you  bring  the  bodies 
back  here  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  are.  At  the  present  time  we  haVe  got  down  to  less 
than  8.8  per  cent  of  uncertain  identificaticm.  It  is  less  than  that 
now.  We  expect  before  we  get  through  withf  this  thin^  to  have 
possibly  less  than  20  or  40  bodies  that  are  not  absolutely  identified. 

Goh  "Pierce.  We  are  making  these  identifications  every  day  in  our 
office,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  interject  one  thing  with  reference 
to  these  125,000  jackets  for  over  77,000  men,  that  happened  this  way : 
Different  people  reported — sometimes  two  or  three  or  four  or  six 
people  reported — on  the  burial  of  the  same  man.  Possibljr  the  tag 
was  not  very  artistically  stamped.  They  damped  them  with  a  die 
and  A  hammer,  you  know,  and  sometimes  the  fellow  who  was  of  least 
value  in  a  company  was  assigned  the  work  of  stamping  the  tags, 
when  they  could  not  use  him  for  something  else,  and  he  would  get 
down  an  "  E  "  where  there  ought  to  be  a  "  W/'  and  so  he  would  stamp 
the  "W"  over  the  "E,"  and  sometimes  the  people  in  making  out 
these  reports  were  not  as  skilled  as  they  might  be. 

I  had  one  case  where  a  young  clerk  came  into  my  office  shouting 
one  day  with  a  whole  handful  of  cards.  She  had  four  sets  of  cards 
and  there  was  absolutely  no  similarity  whatever  in  the  names  on  the 
cards.  It  had  been  worked  out,  however,  with  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  we  had  a  perfected  case  and  there  was  no  question  about  the 
identification.  Every  one  of  these  cards  belonged  to  the  same  man. 
When  it  was  all  done  it  was  easy  enough  to  see  a  common  root  in 
each  one  of  those  names,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Of  course, 
the  three  tags  then,  blue  cards  as  we  call  them,  were  marked  out 
and  subtracted  from  the  rest  and  put  off  in  a  box  by  themselves. 
In  that  way,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  we  have  been  cutting 
figures  down  until  it  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer  all  the  time  to  the 
normal  fipure.  With  regard  to  our  ability  to  tell  as  to  whether  we 
have  made  a  positive  identification,  we  had  a  case  a  short  time  ago 
in  a  southern  State  where  a  body  was  sent  to  an  old  father  and  he 
refused  to  receive  it — of  course,  the  bodv  was  in  a  bad  staite  of  decom- 
position — for  the  reason  that  the  serial  number  on  the  box  was  not 
the  serial  number  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  his  boy 
in  France.  Up  to  the  present  time  he  has  declined  to  give  us  the 
seridi  number  which  he  says  his  boy  communicated  to  him.  I  sent 
an  officer  down  there',  carrying  with  him  all  the  evidence  we  had  with 
regard  to  this  identification.  He  talked  with  the  father  but  could 
make  absolutely  no  impression  on  him.  He  said,  "  That  is  not  my 
boy;  it  is  not. the  serial  number  he  gave  me,  and  I  will  not  receive 
the  body."  So  we  wired  this  officer  to  bring  the  body  back  to  Arling- 
ton for  interment  there. 
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Then  I  convened  a  board  of  officers  to  go  over  and  open  up  the 
casket  and  make  a  physical  inspection  and  jot  down  absolutely  every- 
thing that  was  discovered.  At  the  same  time  we  sent  a  clerk  from 
the  office  to  check  up  once  more  the  records  of  The  Adjutant  General's 
office.  These  two  Mrties  came  back  and  the  two  sets  of  papers  were 
put  side  by  side.  They  absolutely  tallied  in  every  particular.  The 
serial  number  that  was  given  tallied,  of  course,  wifli  The  Adjutant 
General's  aerial  number,  and  only  The  Adjutant  General's  office  could 
give  to  a  man  a  serial  number.  Nobody  else  had  the  right.  The  de- 
scription of  the  man  tallied,  even  down  to  his  dental  chart,  and 
everything  was  perfect.  There  was  not  a  single  thing  that  did  not 
check  up.  We  telegraphed  then  to  this  old  gentleman  what  had  been 
discovered,  and  we  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  "  The  body  of  your  boy 
at  the  pifesent  time  is  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  that  anybody 
who  knew. him  intimately  could  even  recognize  him  now,  and  if  you 
ate  willing  to  send  someoody  here  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  him 
took  at  the  body."  The  old  man  then  refused  to  receive  the  body, 
and  has  consistently  and  persistently  refused  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  yet  we  are  absolutely  certain  as  to  that  identification  and  have 
placed  the  boy's  name  on  the  temporary  board  which  is  over  his  grave 
m  Arlington. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  suppose  demand  is  made  by  a  parent  for 
the  return  of  the  body  of  a  son  and  you  are  not  able  to  make  complete 
identification  i 

Col.  Pierce.  We  will  not  say  it  is  identified. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  tell  them  ? 

Col.  Pierce.  We  tell  them  we  are  not  sure.  We  give  them  the 
absolute  facts.  We  get  a  lot  of  thosa  people  in  our  omce  every  day 
coming  to  check  up  with  our  records  and  nnd  out  what  we  really  do 
know.  I  had  a  case  just  a  short  time  a^o  that  will  perhaps  illustrate 
your  point.  A  mother  came  from  Cincinnati  and  she  wanted  to  know 
why  we  could  not  give  her  some  definite  assurance  with  reference  to 
her  boy's  grave.  She  had  come  around  by  way  of  Norfolk.  There 
was  some  sort  of  religious  gatheringthere,  ana  she  encountered  the 
chaplain  who  had  buried  her  boy.  xhe  chaplain  told  her  all  about 
the  appearance  of  the  boy,  the  day  he  was  buried,  told  about  the 
trench  coat  he  had  on,  gave  her  a  very  accurate  description,  and  that 
there  was  no  question  about  the  identification.  He  identified  the 
body  positively  that  day,  and  it  was  in  such  a  grave  at  such  and 
such  a  place.  She  came  in  to  me  with  her  brother,  and  naturally 
she  was  hostile  because  we  were  not  giving  her  the  same  positive  in- 
formation she  had  secured  from  the  chaplain.  I  said,  "My  good 
friend,  if  you  will  just  wait  a.  moment  we  will  bring  you  everything 
we  have  in  the  office  pertaining  to  this  case  and  we  will  get  right 
down  to  bottom  facts. 

I  had  the  papers  all  brought  in  and  among  them  there  was  what 
we  call  a  grave-location  blank,  the  original  report  that  is  made  owt 
by  the  chaplain  or  other  burial  officer  or  person  havins:  charge  of 
the  burial.  It  was  made  out  by  this  very  chaplain  and  it  bore  his 
signature.  I  remember  very  well  that  she  sat  on  my  left  and  was 
looking  over  my  shoulder.  I  said,  "Let  me  read  you  now  tlie  testi- 
mony that^  this  man  gave  in  his  own  handwriting  the  day  that  lie 
buried  your  boy.  Up  at  the  top  you  will  note  he  says,  *  Supposed  to 
be  so-and-so,'  and  down  at  the  bottom  he  says,  *  Badly  mangled  body. 
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impossible  to  identify.' "  Then  I  said,  "  That  is  the  reason  we  have 
not  given  to  you  positive  assurance.  It  may  be  probable  that  this  is 
your  boy,  and  we  may  help  you  and  you  may  help  tis  if  we  can  work 
together,  to  make  this  thing  sure ;  but  we  want  to  be  sure  when  we 
are  talking  to  you,  because  we  have  made  it  a  rule  from  the  very  be- 
^nning  oi  the  enterprise  that  we  would  not  permit  anything  in  the 
line  OI  deception  to  go  on."  The  woman  reached  forward,  got  up 
and  took  this  paper  out  of  my  hand  and  said,  "  I  can  not  understand 
it;  I  just  talked  with  the  chaplain  who  identified  him,  and  he  remem- 
bers all  about  it."  I  said, "  Yes :  but  months  have  elapsed  since  then, 
and  the  man  has  been  in  the  midst  of  excitement  and  there  have  been 
many  other  cases.  He  believes  he  remembers  this,  but  here  is  what 
he  wrote  the  day  he  buried  your  boy,  and  he  was  not  sure  on  that  day 
and  he  can  not  be  sure  now." 

Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  chaplain  would  go  on  the  witness 
stand  and  give  definite  testimony  as  to  that  identification,  but  he  did 
not  identify  him  at  the  time.  I  asked  her  then  to  call  up  her  dentist. 
She  said  the  boy  had  had  his  teeth  gone  over  before  he  went  abroad. 
She  called  up  the  dentist  and,  of  course,  he  had  a  dental  chart,  and 
tlien  we  made  arrangements  for  the  dentist  to  send  on  the  chart  to  us, 
and  we  have  sent  it  abroad  with  the  expectation  that  at  the  regular 
time  of  disinterment  this  body  will  be  very  carefully  inspected  with 
a  view  of  settling  that  one  question ;  and  we  expect  to  make  a  good 
many  more  identifications  during  the  process  of  exhumation  over 
there  just  by  reason  of  these  descriptions  that  are  made  and  that  are 
brought  together  with  facts  we  have  in  the  office  here. 

BURIAL  OF  DEAD. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  noticed  in  the  newspapers  that  some  of 
the  bodies  are  interred  at  Arlington  and  some  are  sent  to  their 
homes.    How  do  you  determine  about  that  ? 

Col.  Pierce.  On  the  request  of  the  nearest  relative. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  relative  requests  the  body-  which  is  re- 
turned to  be  interred  in  Arlington  Cemetery,  then  it  will  be  buried 
there) 

Col.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

.The  Chairman.  What  is  the  law  with  regard  to  burials  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery? 

Col.  Pierce.  Anybody  who  has  been  in  the  military  service  is  en- 
titled to  burial  there.  We  have  set  aside  what  we  call  a  World  War 
section,  in  which  these  bodies  are  buried,  and,  of  course,  you  know 
that  the  bodies  from  other  campaigns  or  wars  have  been  segregated 
in  certain  places. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

REDUCTION  OF  EORCE. 

Col.  Pierce.  I  might  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  asked  Col.  Jones  to 
come  with  me  to-day  because  he  is  in  what  we  call  the  general  ser^'ice 
division  of  thft  Quartermaster  General's  Office  and  has  had  par- 
ticular charge  of  carrying  out  the  Quartermaster  General's  own 
orders  to  go  through  his  office  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  comb  and 
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see  how  many  clerks  can  be  combed  out,  and  just  how  severe  a  redui-- 
tion  in  official  force  and  clerical  assistants  can  be  made.  He  has  been 
carrying  out  that  work  and  he  knows  what  he  can  say  with  reference 
to  the  cemeterial  division,  which  he  has  gone  through  very  carefully, 
and,  of  course,  entirely  independently  of  myself. 

Col.  Jones.  I  can  oi^ly  say  that  we  are  not  trjring,  Mr.  Chairman^ 
to  pad  up  clerks  in  this  game.  I  have  recently  gone  througli  the 
Quartermaster  General's  Office,  by  the  direct  orders  of  Gen.  Kogers, 
and  where  we  had  165  commissioned  officers,  I  recommended  the  re- 
lease of  enough  to  bring  us  down  to  94,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  we  had,  I  think,  a  balanace  of  99.  Gen.  Rogers  is  doing 
that  himself,  without  any  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  trying 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  Congress  on  the  proposition  that  if  he  plays  fair 
with  Congress  he  will  get  tliat  treatment  in  return.  As  to  this  ceme- 
terial business,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  so  nuidi  water  in  the  well 
and  it  is  going  to  take  so  many  bucketfuls  to  get  it  out,  whether 
we  take  it  out  this  year  or  next.  This  is  one  business  that  can  almost 
be  brought  down  to  a  ninthematioal  basis.  You  have  so  many  bodies 
and  you  have  so  much  clerical  work  in  connection  with  those  bodies. 
When  we  started  out  there  wiis  no  human  being  could  say  how 
much  work  it  was  going  to  take  to  compile  the  data  to  bring  back 
these  bodies.  We  figured  it  out  for  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  bill  that,  based  on  our  experience  for  the  two  weeks  en<lin*T 
"November  25,  it  would  cost  $6.72  per  body  by  the  time  we  gpt  through. 
That  counts  the  bodies  to  be  returned  to  the  Ignited  States  approxi- 
mately 50,000  with  approximately  25,000  to  be  left  there  and  con- 
centrated in  cemeteries  abroad. 

COftT  OF   RETITRNING   DECEASED   SOLDIERS. 

I 

The  Chairman.  That  it  would  take  how  much? 

Col.  Jones.  $6.72  a  body. 

The  Chairman.  For  clerical  work? 

Col.  Jones.'  For  clerical  work.  A  gieat  deal  of  that  clerical  work, 
however,  is  uncertain.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  remaining  identi- 
fications  which  are  somewhere  between  1,500  and  2,000  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  got  to  establish  a  process  of  elimination.  Tf  we  have 
75,000  bodies,  and  we  have  to-day,  we  will  say,  75,000  of  these  alpha- 
betical cards,  each  card  pertaining  to  a  body,  we  have  got  to  have 
75,000  cards,  one  for  each  body,  carded  according  to  organization. 
These  men  died  according  to  organizations.  They  fought  and  died 
in  that  manner.  The  alphabetical  card,  of  course,  is  necessary.  The* 
organization  card  is  more  necessary.  So  that  some  day  when  we  n^rt 
pretty  nearly  through  with  this  work  we  will  have  so  many  bodies 
unidentified  and  we  Avill  have  so  many  white  cards  that  we  can  not 
hook  up  with  those  bodies  and  we  wnll  have  so  many  organization 
cards  that  Ave  can  not  hook  up  with  the  bodies  but  that  do  hook  up 
with  the  white  cards.  The  organization  card  is  very  essential  in 
this  way:  If  we  have  a  body  that  was  found  with  six  other  bodies 
buried  in  a'  trench  and  an  examination  of  the  records  discloses  the 
fact  that  five  of  them  belonged  to  Company  K  of  tne  One  hundred 
and  sixteenth  Infantry,  who  does  the  otner  one  belong  to?  Ix)ok  in 
Company  K  of  the  One  hundred  and  sixteenth  in  your  organization 
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file  and  see  if  you  have  a  man  there  that  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
If  it  i8  not  in  K  then  look  in  L  and  M  and  look  in  the  battalion  and 
look  in  the  regiment  and  follow  your  battle  through,  and  if  it  is  not 
in  that  battalion,  was  it  in  the  "  mopping-up  "  battalion  that  came 
along  afterwards  and  which  incidentally  suffered  losses  from  shell 
fire.  The  chances  are  we  will  identify  probably  all  bodies  that  are 
not  too  badly  blown  to  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  When  demobilization  came,  was  there  any  exami- 
nation made  of  a  man's  identification  card  which  he  wore  at  that 
time  to  see  whether  or  not  it  tallied  with  his  right  card? 

Col.  JoxKS.  Yes,  sir;  when  a  man  enlisted  they  filled  out  a  descrijp- 
tion  of  the  man,  his  actual  height,  his  actual  weight,  the  color  of  hife 
hair,  and  the  color  of  his  eyes,  but  they  did  not  have  much  time  to 
bother  with  the  teeth  because  the  thing  went  through  too  fast.  That 
identification  i^  in  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  to-day  and  it  is 
subject  to  our  wishes.  We  have  a  regular  telephone  and  inquiry 
connection  with  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  and  we  are  con- 
stantly in  close  liaiscm  with  that  office,  and  I  want  to  say  that  right 
to-day  we  are  making  adjustments  for  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance. Thev  are  coniin<j:  to  the  division  to  ask  if  such  and  such 
man  is  really  dead  before  they  will  pay  the  cl-iim  or  go  any  further 
with  it.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  linve  not  belipA^ed  it  good  policy 
to  let  the  men  in  tl>e  field  know  anything  except  the  name  and  loca- 
tion  of  the  grave,  because  wo  all  understand  human  nature,  and  the 
man  in  the  field  is  liable  to  try  to  reconcile  the  description  of  the 
body  with  the  chart.  He  does  not  know  the  description  and  we 
simply  give  him  a  blank  and  tell  him  to  fill  out  that  blank  at  the 
grave,  and  then  when  it  comes  to  our  Washington  office  our  people 
attempt  to  check  it  up  with  The  Adjutant  General's  Office.  If  it 
looks  to  be  pretty  close — in  fact,  quite  close — then  comes  the  questiom 
of  sending  to  the  man's  family  and  getting  his  dental  chart,  or  it  is 
ywssible  we  have  a  dental  chart  of  the  man  in  the  Surgeon  General's 
Office.     ' 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  quite  the  right  thing  if  we  should 
identify  73,000  out  of  75,000  and  then  have  others  that  apparently 
we  do  not  care  to  waste  that  much  time  and  money  on.  I  am  thinl^- 
ing  now  about  the  mothers.  I  am  no  longer  connected  with  this 
work,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  go  through  with  this 
thing  now  that  we  have  started  it  and  do  a  decent  job,  and  we  have 
now  the  machinery  to  do  it. 

RATE  OF  RETURNING  DECEASED   SOLDIERS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  will  von  return  bv  the  end  of  this 
year? 

Col.  JoNBS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  want  to  say  that  is  a  hard  question. 
We  have  returned  about  12,000.  In  France  at  the  present  time  we 
have  a  condition  of  rain.  It  rains  in  the  upper  part  of  France  every 
blessed  day  from  October  until  May.  I  mean  that.  I  mean  there  is 
i\  constant,  constant  drizzle  every  day,  some  days  turning  to  snow, 
:ind  the  ground*  sometimes  freezes  and  sometimes  it  does  not.  You 
uiHV  have  six  inches  of  a  slimy  slippery  mud.  with  a  foot  of  frozen 
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ground  underneath,  and  such  things  hamper  operations  over  there. 
We  have  been  hampered  in  our  operations  over  there,  with  our  trucks 
getting  stuck  in  the  mud  in  the  cemeteries ;  we  have  been  compelled 
to  make  little  special  roads  in  order  to  ^et  into  some  cemeteries. 

That  has  been  pulling  down  our  work.  I  do  not  believe  that  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  we  will  be  able  to  bring  back  more  than  2,000 
bodies  per  month.  When  warm  weather  comes,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  bring  back  4.000  or  5,000  bodies  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  April,  May,  and  June. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  in  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September. 

Col.  Pierce.  We  will  probaoly  get  started  earlier  than  that. 
•  The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  bring  20,000  bodies  back,  in 
addition  to  those  you  referred  to,  by  the  1st  of  July  ? 

Col.  Pierce.  I  hope  so. 

Col.  Jones.  I  do  not  believe  so.  We  would  only  have  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June,  and  at  the  rate  of  4,000  per  month,  it  could 
not  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  six  months. 

Col.  Jones.  I  do  not  believe  we  could,  because  the  rainy  season 
does  not  stop  over  there  until  the  last  part  of  May. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  brought  back  5,000  bodies  per  month  dur- 
ing the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  and  2,000  per  month  during 
the  other  three  months,  that  would  make  21,000. 

Col.  Jones.  Do  you  mean  in  addition  to  the  12,000? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  If  you  brougth  in  2,000  per  month  during 
Januarj^  February,  and  March,  that  would  be  6,000,  and  then,  if  you 
brought  in  during  the  remaining  thrfeie  mbnlKs,  April,  May,  and 
June,  5,000  per  month,  that  would  make  21,000. 

Col.  Jones.  We  will  not  get  5,000  per  month  during  thof^e  three 
months,  because  during  the  first  part  of  May  the  weather  is  just  as 
bad  as  in  January.  You  could  count  on  only  2,000  for  April,  and 
I  do  not  think  you  could  count  on  more  than  8,500  in  May.  .  "W^en  I 
left  France,  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  rainy  season  had  been  over  about 
two  or  three  weeks.  We  would  be  operating  in  the  Argonne  Woods 
and  in  Flanders,  and  that  is  the  wet,  nasty  country  in  France. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  case,  you  would  not  have  much  more 
than  20/)00  bodies  brought  back  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Col.  Piercp:.  What  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  get  these  bodies  back 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  or  as  fast  as  we  can  consistently 
with  safety  and  accuracy.  Col.  Rethers  felt  that  it  could  be  worked 
up  to  a  greater  maximum  tlian  5,000  per  month,  but  we  warned 
him  against  that,  because  we  felt  that  a  maximum  of  5,000  per 
month  would  be  as  great  as  anybody  ought  to  attempt  in  a  project 
of  such  masrnitude  and  difficulty  as  this  is.  People  will  forgive  you 
for  losing  $1,000,000  or  for  squandering  $1,000,000,  or  for  anytKing 
of  that  sort,  but  they  will  not  forgive  you  for  haste  whereby  a  body's 
identity  may  be  lost. 

The  ^HAiRMAN.  I  suppose  this  estimate  for  clerical  force  has  some 
bearing  upon  your  force  that  will  be  doing  work  over  there? 

Col.  Jones.  A  complete  bearing. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  have  the  clerical  force  here  you 
would  have  to  stop  some  of  your  work  over  there? 
Col.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Jokes.  It  would  be  entirely  possible  for  us  to  complete  our 
chemical  work,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  the  work  abroad  could 
ff}  on  at  any  time  in  the  future,  but  our  field  forces  can  not  go  one 
inch  in  front  of  us,  There  have  been  times  in  the  last  six  or  seven 
months  where  our  clerical  force  could  just  keep  ahead  of  the  field 
force. 

Col.  Piehge.  I  am  sure  that  Col.  Jones  will  allow  me  to  make  a 
correction  in  his  testimony,  which  I  am  in  a  position  to  make,  because 
I  made  up  a  set  of  figures  for  the  General  Staff  this  morning  before 
coning  up  here.  The  balance  of  the  unidentified  dead  has  been 
worked  down  to  about  1,250,  and  the  percentage  is  somewhere  be- 
tween 1  and  2  per  cent.  It  is  less  than  2  per  cent,  which,  we  think, 
is  a  pretty  satisfactory  showing.  If  you  will  remember,  a  short 
time  ago  France  and  Great  Britain  were  very  much  concerned  about 
doing  great  honor  to  the  body  of  an  unknown  soldier  as  representa- 
tive of  a  great  class  that  would  be  brought  back  to  their  homes.  I 
received  a  report  the  other  day  from  one  of  our  ofiicers  over  there, 
who  was  in  very  close  touch  with  the  French  authorities,  and  he 
told  me  that  in  the  selection  of  this  unidentified  French  soldier  up  in 
the  region  above  Verdun,  in  searching  for  that  body,  they  made  three 
disinterments  and  identified  all  three  of  them  as  Negro  soldiers,  or 
French  colonials,  all  of  whom  had  been  conscripted. 

Therefore,  even  if  they  had  not  been  identified,  they  would  not 
have  served  the  purpose,  because  they  did  not  want  to  use  the  body 
of  a  conscripted  soldier.  Then  the  next  seven  they  dug  up  they  iden- 
tified, one  after  the  other,  right  straight  along,  and  only  when  the 
eleventh  man  was  taken  up  did  they  find  one  that  proved  to  be  be- 
yond identification.  They  dug  up  eleven  bodies  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  getting  one  really  unidentified  body.  This  officer  at  the  same  time 
sent  to  me  a  clipping  from  a  French  newspaper,  together  with  the 
translation  of  it,  and  that  French  article  said  that  France  has  to-day 
400,000  unidentified  soldiers  buried  in  her  soil  and  in  that  of  the 
countries  around  France.  Now,  if  they  had  to  take  up  eleven  bodies 
in  order  to  find  one  that  was  really  past  identification,  how  many 
more  tens  of  thousands  of  bodies  are  there  lying  in  the  soil  of  France^ 
in  unmarked  graves,  that  might  be  identified  if  only  the  French 
Government  had  had  such  an  organization  as  America  had,  and  were 
pursuing  this  matter  of  identifying  the  dead  to  the  same  degree  that 
the  Americans  have  done? 
The  Chairman.  How  about  Great  Britain  ? 

CoL  Pierce.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  Great  Britain  at  the  present 
time,  but  at  the  time  I  came  home  a  year  ago  last  July  they  had  some 
250,000  ^at  had  not  been  identified. 
The  Chairman.  How  about  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary? 
Col.  Pierce.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible 
to  «^et  the  German  fi<ri^res  at  the  present  time,  and  probably  of 
Aust:  ia  also. 
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The  Chairman.  How  about  Italy  if 
Col.  Pierce.  T  do  not  know  about  Ital^'. 

CLERICAL   FORCE. 

The  CriAiR3iAN.  You  are  asking;  here  for  a  rather  odd  amount. 

Col.  Jones.  I  told  you  how  we  obtained  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  askin<y  for  $99,108.38. 

(^ol.  Jones.  Wc  obtained  those  fi<?ures  by  taking  the  exact  clerical 
strength  of  the  Cemeterial  Division,  which  computation  on  November 
15  indicated  an  annunl  cost  of  $866*080.  We  had  expended  up  to 
that  time  $117,108.:^8. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  was  that  i 

Col.  Jones.  That  was  November  15.  We  had  ex])ended  $117,- 
108.38.  That  does  not  represent  the  strength  of  the  Cemeterial  Divi- 
sion on  November  15,  because*  in  Julv  thev  added  clerks:  in  August 
they  added  clerks  and  in  September  thp.y  ac^Idcd  clerks;  but  thiit  is 
the  exact  amount  expende<l  up  to  aiid  including  that  day.  It  was 
an  estimate  based  on  the  strengtii  of  the  Cemeterial  Division  on 
November  15.  It  is  estimated  that  we  would  retpiire  $232,000  more 
to  carry  them  until  June  30.  That,  added  to  the  amount  expended, 
equaled  $349,108.28.  Deducting  from  that  the  $250,000  authorized 
for  personnel  for  tliis  year  left  a  balance  of  $99,108.38,  which,  natu- 
rallv,  Avould  be  lequired  to  carry  that  strength  on  to  June  30. 

'^r'ho  Chairman.  What  has  taken  place  since  that  cime? 

Col.  Jones.  It  is  pradictilly  the  same  strength.  T  want  to  say 
right  here  that  I  made  this  statement  in  the  hearing  on  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill: 

It  Is  L\S7.  as  I  say;  it  should  be  :KK).  They  ari  not  jKoing  to  jnit  on  -iny  nioro 
clerks.  If  tht\v  cnn  pet  nway  with  It.  Wc  have  an  anthorizod  strenirth  of  300  in 
that  <li vision.    We  are  not  takinp  on  any  new  elerks. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  300  clerks? 

Col.  Jones.  Ves,  sir;  they  are  no^  taking  on  clerks. 

The  Chaik^ian.  If  voii  had  it  on  the  basis  of  287  and  are  not 

« 

taking  on  clerks,  you  are  still  on  the  basis  of  287. 

Col.  Jones.  There  is  a  slight  saving  there. 

The  Chairman.  Of  how  much? 

Col.  Jones.  It  should  be  an  annual  saving  of  $7,8fX). 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  more  than  that,  w^ould  it  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  would  be  a  saving  of  18  clerks,  at  $1,200. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  did  not  have  300  clerks  for  the  whole  year? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir:  we  had  300  clerks  for  the  first  part  of  the 
year,  and  I  am  figuring  on  a  saving  of  13  clerks.  You  understand 
that  this  is  based  on  300  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  gave  you  $90,000  there  would  be  no  question 
about  your  having  enough? 

Col.  Jones.  AlTthat  I  can  say  is  this 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  am  not  trying  to  cut  your  appro* 
priation,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out  about  it.  You  had  287  cler&  for 
the  last  half  of  the  year,  and  you  did  not  have  300  clerks  during  all  of 
the  first  half? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  had  that  many  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  and  287  for  the  last  half,  then  you  would  have  to  have  about 
$92,000.  I  am  assuming  that  the  dropping  off  began  shortly  after 
the  first  quarter,  and  that,  with  the  same  force  you  have  now,  you 
could  not  use  more  than  $90^t)00. 

C^ol.  JoN£s.  I  appreciate  tbe  fact  that  tiie  committee  is  trving  to  do 
everything  they  can  for  us.  We  figured  this  proposition  all  the  way 
through  upon  the  basis  that  we  would  require  approximately  20K) 
clerks  next  year,  but  they  cut  us  down  to  150.  If  the  committee  will 
giv«  UB  $92,000  we  will  be  fateful. 

The  Chaibman.  You  will  not  need  that,  will  you?  I  wish  you 
would  figure  that  up  and  put  m  a  note. 

Col.  Jones.  It  amounts  to  about  $90,000.    It  will  be  $90,358.38. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  would  be  $89,368.38,  would  it  not  ? 

Coi.  Jones.  1  es.  sir ;  that  is  the  correct  amount.  Of  course,  we  ap- 
pr^eciate  the  lact  tliat  the  conmiittee  is  trying  to  be  fair  in  this  thing. 
,  There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would  like  to  put  into  the 
reeerd,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  Judge  McCoy  was  formerly  very 
critical  of  the  Cemeterial  Division.  Afterwards  Judge  McCoy  was 
asked  to  come  down  to  the  office  at  an  unexpected  moment  and  go 
through  it.  Judge  McCoy  came  down  there  unexpectedly,  and  then. 
wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Warren,  of  the  Senate  committee,  from  which 
I  read  the  following  extract  : 

[  Extract  from  letter  to  Senator  Warren,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, from  GAei  Jmstlee  Walter  I.  McCoy,  Supreme  Court  of  the  XM^trict  of  Colambia.] 

Since  the  passage  of  the  sundry  civil  bill  by  the  House  I  have  visited  the 
Cemeterial  Diyislon  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  office  and  gone  over  the 
met:bods  under  which  it  is  conducted,  and  have  watched  the  clerical  force  at 
work.  I  state  without  qualifications  that  the  operations  of  the  office  are  thor- 
oughly sy s tenia tlzeU,  intelligently  carried  on,  and  fur  the  flrst  time  in  my  expe- 
rience in  any  Government  office  I  have  seen  a  plan  in  operation  by  which 
material  Is  pr^ared  in  advance  so  that  each  clerk  is  (H>n«tantly  kept  supplied 
wtth  matter  to  be  worked  up. 

Tlie  work  is  one  of  great  detail  aiid  requires  the  utmost  care  in  order  that 
thc^e  shall  be  no.  mistake  in  identifications. 

The  statistics  of  what  has  been  done  are  accurately  kept,  and  from  graphic 
charts  information  can  be  had  almost  instantly. 

Cot  Pierce,  at  the  head  of  the  Cemeterial  Dtvision,  and  those  associuted  with 
him  bave  their  hearts  in  the  work,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  would 
attempt  to  pad  their  official  force. 

I.^Qi,.(^irtain  that  an  investigation  of  the  work  of  the  division  will  satisfy  any- 
one  making  it  that  unless  the  present  tfftce  is  maintained  the  <H>eratlons  in 
F'raoee  win  be  impeded  so  that  the  return  of  our  dead  will  be  delayed  to  the 
untold  distreas  of  thousands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thou^t  that  was  good,  because  that  is  what  a 
naan  who  bad  been  very  skeptical  toward  the  dividon  has  said  about 
it.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  invite  him  down  there,  and  he 
came  down  at  an  unexpected  moment,  and  this  is  his  comment.  I 
sometimes  think  that  if  Members  of  Congress  would  do  a  thing  like 
that,  they  would  get  some  information  at  first  hand.  I  went  in  that 
division  in  March  and  worked  there  three  or  four  months,  and  I  do 
think  that  is  one  place  where  they  are  working  efficiently.  I  am  no 
longer  connected  with  that  division. 
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Friday,  Janttart  21,  1921. 

inland  and  coastwise  waterways. 

STATEMENT  OF  BSIO.  OEN.  W.  S.  COHirOE,  CHIEF  HTLANI)  AHS 

COASTWISE  WATERWAYS. 

FOR  EXPERTS,  CLERKS,  AND  OTHER  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  In  House  Document  No.  984  you  are  asking  that 
the  deficiency  bill  carry  the  following  item : 

Trwisportation  facUitieSy  inland  and  coastwise  waterways. — ^In  addition  to  the 
sum  of  $17,680  authorized  by  the  sundry  civil  act  of  June  5,  1920,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $35,000  of  the  appropriation  made  in  said  act  for  the  operation  of 
boats,  barges,  tugs,  and  other  transportation  facilities  on  inland  canals  and 
coastwise  waterways  may  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921, 
for  the  payment  of  experts,  clerks,  and  other  employees  in  the  War  Department 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  201  (e)  of  the  transportation  act, 
1920,  approved  February  28, 1920  (act  June  5, 1920,  vol.  41,  p.  906,  sec.  1). 

Gen.  Connor.  You  can  cut  that  sum  in  two  because  the  wording 
is  not  as  I  submitted  it.  It  says  "  in  addition  "  to  the  $17,680,  and 
what  I  wanted  was  enough  to  make  the  total  for  the  year  $35,000;  so 
the  $35,000  may  be  reduced  to  $17,500,  and  that  will  accomplish  the 
purpose. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  need  for  additional  funds? 

Gen.  Connor.  The  need  is  to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress.  I  have 
the  force  now,  with  one  exception,  that  can  carry  on  the  work  as  it 
has  been  carried  on,  but  in  any  endeavor  to  perform  what  Congress 
has  laid  out  for  me  to  do  this  amount  will  be  necessary.  If  I  may 
read  the  transportation  act  of  last  year,  that  will  indicate  what  1 
mean.  I  am  directed  by  Congress  to  investigate  the  appropriate 
types  of  boats  suitable  for  inland  waterways ;  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  water  terminals,  with  a  view  to  devising  types  most  appro- 
priate to  different  localities  and  to  different  rivers;  to  cooperate 
with  local  authorities  and  municipalities  in  the  preparation  of  plans 
suitable  for  their  local  problems;  to  determine  whether  the  water- 
ways of  the  United  States  are  being  used  to  the  extent  of  their 
capacity;  to  investigate  any  other  matter  that  may  tend  to  promote 
and  encourage  inland  water  transportation ;  and  to  compile,  publish, 
and  distribute  from  time  to  time  useful  statistics,  data,  and  informa- 
tion concerning  transportation  on  inland  waterways.  Now,  that  is 
a  very  broad  subject,  and  I  have  under  that  law,  which  people  know 
exists,  calls  from  widely  separated  points  on  the  various  inland 
waterways  in  the  United  States  for  information,  and  at  the  present 
time  I  have  an  office  force  of  a  traffic  man,  an  auditor,  and  six  clerks 
with  which  to  do  that  work. 

I  have  no  force  that  really  knows  traffic ;  I  have  nobody  who  really 
knows  the  engineering  problems  involved  in  the  construction  oi 
terminals,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress  as  out- 
lined in  this  act,  I  must  have  authority  to  employ  more  people  to 
answer  those  inquiries  and  furnish  the  information  which  Confess 
directed  the  office  to  furnish.  I  do  not  ask  for  any  more  money.  I 
simply  ask  for  additional  authority  to  employ  an  engineering  force 
and  a  traffic  force,  and  the  necessary  clerical  force  to  serve  that*  addi- 
tional personnel. 


\ 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  to  make  these  investiga- 
tions? 

Gen.  Connor.  Apparently,  Congress  counts  it  as  a  continuing 
proposition.  Conditions  change  and  progress  is  made  in  boat  con- 
struction^ and  different  localities  from  year  to  year  want  to  increase 
their  facilities  for  water  transportation,  so  that  Congress  must  look 
to  a  continuing  bureau,  if  they  desire  to  continue  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tnere  any  work  of  this  kind  being  done  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir ;  except  in  assisting  me. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  a  duplicating  force  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  $17,680  have  you  expended  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is  expended  right  up  to  date;  in  fact,  I  will 
have  to  reduce  one  clerk  to  get  along  with  what  we  have.  Our  office 
pay  roll  to-day  is  $1,451  and  before  I  came  in  there  was  another 
clerk  on  the  rolls  so  that  at  least  one  of  these  will  have  to  be  dis- 
charged before  the  end  of  the  year  to  keep  it  within  the  $17,680.  To- 
day, I  have  not  money  enough  to  pay  an  engineer  in  my  office  and  I 
have  under  construction  to-day  the  remains  of  over  $15,000,000  worth 
of  boats  actively  under  construction,  under  contracts,  and  to  handle 
that  by  mail  to  "rittsburgh  or  New  York  is  perfectly  hopeless. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  to  employ  or  are  employing  some  ex- 
perts engaged  in  the  field  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir.  What  I  can  do  is  to  bring  them  here  so 
I  can  deal  with  them  directly,  but  with  contracts  overdue  a  year  and 
with  the  contractors  on  the  point  of  failing,  to  carry  that  work  on 
by  correspondence  is  almost  impossible  and  is  not  a  business  proposi- 
tion. I  have  got  the  money  to  pay  them  but  I  need  them  here  where 
I  can  use  them,  because  nobody  can  decide  these  questions  in  regard 
to  contracts  except  me,  because  I  am  responsible  for  the  expenditures 
and  for  the  decisions  of  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vour  force  be  built  up  on  the  basis  of  about 
$35,000  a  year? 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is  approximately  what  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose :  yes,  sir.    With  $35,000  I  could  get  along  without  any  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  General,  what  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
boats  and  barges  aijd  tugs  that  were  contracted  for  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  for  use  on  the  inland  waterways? 

Gen.  Connor.  They  are  practically  all  of  them  a  year  overdue. 
The  delivery  of  barges  has  been  better  than  the  delivery  of  boats. 
Of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  towboats  one  has  been  delivered  and  five 
still  remain  to  be  delivered.  Of  those  for  the  Warrior  two  of  the 
towboats  have  been  delivered  and  one  remains  to  be  delivered;  two 
of  the  power  barges  have  been  delivered  and  two  remain  to  be  deliv- 
ered. Chi  the  New  York  Canal  everything  has  been  delivered  except 
one  power  boat.  The  cx)ntracts  are,  as  I  said,  practically  one  year 
overdue  and  many  of  the  contractors  are  in  bad  straits  for  money, 
so  that  there  must  be  continual  adjustments  between  the  contractors 
and  the  chief  of  the  service  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  and  get 
this  plant  available  for  use  on  the  rivers. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  work  all  been  turned  over  to  your  office  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  And  do  you  use  a  part  of  your  office  in  looking 
after  those  contracts? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  want  to  have  enough  force  here  so 
that  I  can  have  the  data  and  the  technical  advice  to  adjust  these 
difficult  problems  which  involve  not  only  engineering  propositions 
but  the  entire  hangover  of  the  war  with  regard  to  wage  scales  and 
different  conditions  like  that,  with  which  I  am  absolutel^r  unfamiliar, 
having  been  in  France  all  through  the  war,  and  with  which  no  one  is 
familiar  who  was  not  here  at  all  during  the  war  when  those  adjust- 
ments with  labor  were  being  made. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  in  money  value  is  involved  in  this  un- 
completed construction? 

Gen.  Connor.  In  uncomplete  construction  certainly  between 
$6^,000  and  $8,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  get  all  of  those  boats  and 
barges  delivered  this  year. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  hope  very  much  to  get  them  this  year,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  hope  rather  than  real  belief  tnat  I  will  get  thenu 
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bitreau  of  ordnance. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MAJ.  H.  L.  BICE,  MAJ.  B.  K.  SHVBTLEFF,  AND 
CAFT.  E.  C.  OOEBEKT,  OBSNANCE  DEPABTXENT. 

CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  additional  appropriation 
with  regard  to  salvage  activities  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 
'   Maj.  KiCE.  We  are  asking  for  authority  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing JH3,000  for  the  services  of  civilian  personnel  employed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  out  of  field  funds  already  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  have  allottea  to  you  for  office  per- 
sonnel ? 

Maj.  Rice.  For  the  salvage  force? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Rice.  Nothing. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along? 

Maj.  Rice.  May  I  make  a  statement  regarding  the  matter? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Maj.  Rice.  Shortlv  after  the  armistice  the  War  Department  or- 
ganized a  salvage  force  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  surplus 
stocks.  T  think  it  was  one  of  the  first  of  several  sucn  boards  or- 
ganized. Now,  all  of  the  activities  of  such  boards  are  correlated  in 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  Sales,  but  the  Ordnance  Department 
maintains  this  activity  along  with  the  other  activities  of  that  aflfice. 
The  force  was  duly  organized  and  was  considered  and  paid  entirely 
as  a  field  force,  and  that  continued  without  criticism  or  question  as 
far  as  we  know  up  to  Julv  1,  1920.  When  the  estimate  Wiis  j^iih- 
mitted  by  the  Chief  of  OrcJnance  for  the  legislative,  executive,  iind 
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judicial  bill  last  year,  no  amount  whatever  was  included  for  the  per- 
sonnel in  Washin^on  of  the  salvage  force,  due  to  the  reason  that 
this  had  been  considered  and  recognized  as  a  field  activity  and  paid 
out  of  field  funds.  After  the  legislative  bill  was  reported  and  duly 
passed  by  Congress,  there  appeared  in  it  an  item  which  prevented 
the  continuance  of  that  practice.  That  item  was  to  the  effect  that 
no  personnel  in  Washington  should  be  paid  out  of  field  funds  unless 
specifically  so  appropriated  for. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  refer  now  to  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  bill  for  this  fiscal  year? 

Maj.  Rice.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  the  present  fiscal  year;  the  act  as 
passed  last  ,year;  So  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  was  confronted  with  this 
situation:  that  he  had  not  estimated  for  this  salvage  personnel  in 
Washington,  because  he  had  expected  to  continue  paying  them  in 
the  usual  wav  out  of  field  money,  but  this  legislative  item  in  the 
legislative  bill  now  prevented  that.  We  know  that  that  was  not 
aimed  at  the  Salvage  Board,  and  probably  the  Salvage  Board  was 
not  even  considered  in  connection  with  the  insertion  of  that  item. 
The  Chief  of  Ordnance  decided  that  the  only  thing  he  could  do 
would  be  to  move  his  salvage  personnel  out  of  Washington,  and 
prepared  to  do  so,  but  while  he  was  so  preparing  the  Secretary  of 
War  decided  in  an  entirely  different  case,  namely,  that  of  the  Con- 
struction Division,  that  personnel  performing  executive  or  over- 
head functions  in  connection  with  the  various  activities  of  the  War 
Department  could  not  be  moved  out  of  Washington,  but  must  be 
kept  in  Washington.  Then  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  was  confronted 
bv  the  fact  that  he  must  keep  these  salvage  employees  in  Washington 
if  he  maintained  the  activity,  but  he  had  no  funds  from  which  to 
pay  them.  In  the  meantime  the  allotment  for  the  personnel  for 
the  normal  routine  functions  of  ,his  office  had  been  very  materially 
reduced  from  what  he  had  estimated  as  necessary,  ana  he  had  no 
more  money  to  function  with  than  he  absolutely  needed  for  his 
regular  duties.  In  fact  we  feel  that  we  have  less  money  than  we 
need  for  all  the  regiilar  activities  that  vfe  should  perform. 

That  being  the  situation,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  took  up  with  the 
Secretary  ot  War  the  question  of  what  he  should  do  in  regard  to  the 
salvage  board  functions  that  must  be  carried  on,  because  they  aie 
necessary  functions.  I  think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Ord- 
nance Salvage  Board  has  done  a  fine  piece  of  work.  They  have  dis- 
posed of  about  $300,000,000  worth  of  property,  and  they  have  re- 
maining to  be  disposed  of  about  $50,000,000  worth.  They  expect  to 
clean  up  all  the  routine  work  requiring  overhead  personnel  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  and  no  estimate  has  been  made  for  overhead 
for  the  coming  year.  The  work  has  been  accomplished  at  an  expense 
of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  actual  funds  received.  Now,  this  salvage 
function  creates  funds  for  the  Government.  It  actually  produces 
money,  and  it  should  not  be  stopped.  It  has  to  go  on,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  functions  of  the  ofiice  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  have 
to  go  on.  The  Chief  of  Ordnance  believes  that  this  situation  has 
oonie  about  without  any  direct  intention  of  Congress,  but  through 
its  relation  to  other  things.  Believing  that  it  was  an  unexpected 
situation,  he  did  not  think  that  he  should  curtail  the  activities  of  his 
own  office  liolow  actual  necessity,  but.  rather,  that  he  should  put  this 
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situation  up  to  Congress  at  the  proper  time,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
here  to-day  for. 

SALE  OF  SURPLUS  MATERIAL. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  that  the  expense  entailed 
amounted  to  in  personnel  overhead? 

Maj.  Rice.  Ten  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  received  ? 

Maj.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  large. 

Maj.  Shurtleff.  We  have  disposed  of  approximately  $300,000,(XX) 
worth  of  material,  and  about  $152,000,000  of  that  represents  actual 
sales  for  which  cash  was  received.  The  balance  of  it  represents 
transfers  to  various  Government  departments  and  bureaus,  from 
which  we  get  no  returns,  but  the  expense  of  making  those  transfers 
are  included  in  the  10  per  cent.  In  making  those  transfers,  if  we 
took  credit  for  the  value  of  those  transfers,  then  our  total  expense 
would  be  5.4  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  actual  sales? 

Maj.  Shurtleff.  On  the  actual  sales  and  transfers,  taking  credit 
for  the  transfers  at  Government  cost. 

The  Chairman.  The  expense  is  10  per  cent  on  the  actual  sales  ? 

Maj.  Shurtleff.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  expenses  that  go  to  make  up 
that  10  per  cent  are  also  inclusive  of  the  expense  incurred  in  making 
the  transfers. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  it,  the  actual  expense  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  salvaging  their  property  is  2.2  per  cent. 

Maj.  Shurtleff.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  Navy.  They 
have  not  sold  much. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  sold  about  $100,000,000  worth. 

Maj.  Rice.  That  might  be  true  of  the  Navy  Department,  as  :i 
whole,  and  also  of  the  War  Department,  as  a  whole,  but  ordnance  is  a 
specialized  activity  and  ordnance  material  is  difficult  to  sell. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  Navy  had  to  sell  largely :  that 
is,  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores. 

Maj.  Rice.  We  have  sold  ordnance  stores  at  less  than  cost,  but  a 
great  deal  of  ordnance  is  highly  specialized  material,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of  it  at  a  fair  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  ordnance  do  you  sell  ? 

Maj.  Shurtleff.  We  sell  what  we  have  of  raw  materials,  includ- 
ing copper  and  steel,  and  then  we  have  all  the  components  of  the 
various  ordnance  materiel,  including  components  of  guns,  gun  car- 
riages, fuses,  ammunition,  etc.  We  have  had  a  gi'eat  many  of  what  we 
call  plant  facilities.  During  the  war  under  tliese  various  contracts 
the  Government  erected  at  some  places  complete  plants,  at  other 
places  we  built  parts  of  plants,  and  those  plants  we  have  had  to  sal- 
vage.    Our  returns  from  parts  of  plants  are  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  organization  sell  plants  like  Nitro  and 
Old  Hickory? 

Maj.  Shurtleff.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  Do  you  have  to  pay  any  commissions? 

Maj.  Shurti^eff.  We  do  not  pay  any  commissions. 

The  Chairman.  No  commissions  at  all? 

Maj.  Shurtleff.  No,  sir. 
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AIiLOTM£NT  FROM  APPROPRIATION  FOR  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  Maj.  Rice,  you  spoke  about  the  sum  of  $115,660 
that  was  allotted  for  your  work.  Out  of  what  appropriation  was 
that  allotted? 

Maj.  Rice.  This  was  allotted  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  tem- 
porary employees  of  the  War  Department.  Last  year  that  was  ap- 
propriated for  in  one  lump  sum. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  allotted  out  of  the  appropriation  of 
$642,000,  for  the  pay  of  clerical  and  technical  employees,  or  it  was 
allotted  out  of  a  lump-sum  appropriation? 

Maj.  Rice.  Wie  have  three  rolls.  One  is  the  statutory  roll,  one  is 
the  so-called  allotment  roll,  which  is  authority  to  expend  manu- 
facturing funds  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  technical  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  $400,000  fund? 

Maj.  Rice.  Yes,  sir.  That,  of  course,  we  could  not  use  in  any  way 
for  this  salvage  activity.    The  other  roll  is  for  temporary  employees. 

The  Chairman.  That  appropriation  is  $242^20  ? 

Maj.  Rice.  That  was  the  sum  asked  for.  Wie  got  $115,660,  from 
which  the  Secretary  of  War  has  recently  withdrawn  $5,900  for  some 
necessarv  purpose. 

The  CThairman.  Was  all  of  that  set  aside  for  the  salvage  board? 

Maj.  Rice.  No,  sir;  we  have  simply  paid  32  employees  of  the 
salvage  board  out  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  continue  them? 

Maj.  Rice.  No,  sir.  In  fact,  if  this  relief  is  not  afforded,  we  will 
have  to  discharge  from  our  office  at  once  approximately  80  em- 
ployees, and  it  would  so  cripple  us  that  we  could  not  possibly  con- 
tinue to  perform  our  normal  functions. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statutory  roll  is  how  much? 

Capt.  Goebert.  It  is  $126,460. 

Maj.  Rice.  That  amount  has  been  granted  us  this  year  also. 

The  Chairman.  That  left  this  allotment  of  $115,660? 

Maj.  Rice.  Yes,  sir;  from  which  the  Secretary  has  recently  taken 
away  $5,900. 

The  Chairman,  How  much  of  the  $115,660  had  you  actually  ex- 
j>ended  for  the  first  half  of  the  vear  ? 

Capt.  Goebert.  $88,214. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  expended  that  much  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year? 

Capt.  GrOEBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  gentlemen  intend  to  carry  on  the 
activities  to  the  same  extent  for  the  remaining  six  months. 

Maj.  Rice.  We  have  already  reduced  the  expense. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Maj.  Rice.  Excluding  the  salvage  board  employees,  we  will  keep 
within  the  allotment. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  want  only  $5,900? 

Maj.  Rice.  No,  sir;  I  was  excluding  that.  The  salvage  board  will 
cost  us  $43,000  for  the  year.  If  you  allow  us  to  transfer  this  $43,000 
from  the  field  funds,  we  will  take  care  of  the  salvage  employees  with 
that  and  expend  on  our  regular  operations  $115,660  less  the  $5,900 
withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  you  employed  out  of  this 
himp  sum  appropriation  in  the  salvage  board  ? 

Maj.  Bice.  In  the  field } 

The  Chairman.  No;  here  in  Washington.     You  have  plenty  of 
authority  to  employ  people  in  the  field. 

Maj.  Kick.  Yes,  sir.     The  employees  of  the  salvage  board  liere 
will  average  about  30  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  now  ? 

Maj.  Rice.  Twenty-nine. 

The  Chairman,  lou  want  to  keep  that  same  force? 

Maj.  KiGE.  Yes,  sir;  we  need  that  force. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  minute  ago  that  if  y«u 
did  not  get  this  money,  you  would  have  to  discharge  80  employees. 

Maj.  Bice.  Here  is  the  situation :  We  have  $110,0(X)  with  which  to 
pay  our  ordinary  force.  We  have  only  that  amount  to  pay  our  ordi- 
nary force  and  also  to  pay  the  Salvage  Board  employees,  amounting 
to  $43,000,  and  that  has  created  a  deficiency.  If  we  continue  to  ^o 
on  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  that  deficiency  on  Jime  80  would 
amount  to  $43,000.  We  have  five  months  aheacf  of  us.  We  have  got 
to  produce  that  $43,000  somewhere  else,  and  the  only  way  to  produce 
it  outside  of  this  proposed  legislation  is  to  save  it.  The  average  pay 
of  the  employees  is  $1,300,  and  if  we  have  got  to  save  $43,000  m  five 
months  it  will  mean  a  saving  of  approximately  $8,600  per  month. 
Dividing  that  by  the  average  pay  of  $108  per  month  gives  80  em- 
ployees. In  round  numbers,  we  will  have  to  let  go  80  employees  on 
F ebniary  1  in  order  that  the  saving  in  their  salaries  for  the  next  five 
months  may  equal  $43,000.  That  is  because  we  have  got  to  save  that 
amount  if  you  do  not  allow  us  to  pay  the  $43,000  from  the  ordnance 
field  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  number  of  people  now  paid  out 
of  this  $115,000? 

Capt.  GoEBERT.  One  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Maj.  KiCE.  We  would  have  to  reduce  it  to  approximately  35  clerks 
on  February  1. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Ordnance  Department  ? 

Maj.  KicE.  Yes,  sir;  outside  of  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  for  next  year  ? 

Maj.  EiCE.  $60,000  plus  the  statutory  roll;  so  we  expect  to  have  to 
reduce  about  4^  clerks.  Here  is  another  asj)ect  of  the  situation :  The 
Salvage  Board  employees  at  the  present  time  number  about  1,550. 
The  average  for  the  year  will  be  about  1,500  people  on  this  work, 
and  the  average  in  Washington,  30.  There  is  no  question  as  to  paying 
the  1,500  outside  of  Washington,  and  all  that  we  are  asking  you  is  to 
let  us  pay  the  30,  which  represents  a  very  small  proportion.  We 
ask  that  because  this  situation  arose  unexpectedly,  and,  as  we  believe, 
without  the  intention  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  intend  to  reduce  the  force  down  to  a  basis 
of  $60,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  you  will  have  to  commence 
your  reduction  before  the  beginning  of  tne  year.  In  order  to  make 
your  reduction  in  a  businesslike  way,  you  will  have  to  do  it  gradually, 
will  you  not  ? 

Maj.  Rice.  Yes,  sir;  that  will  be  the  proper  way  to  proceed,  and  is 
what  we  intend.  We  must  maintain  the  Salvage  Board  force  at  20 
clerks  without  further  reduction  if  we  are  to  clean  up  its  work  bj- 
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June  30.  The  force  of  clerks  for  our  regular  operations  will  work 
out  about  as  follows :  We  were  allotted  for  the  nscal  year  for  addi- 
tional employees  $115,660.  The  Secretary  has  now  reduced  this  to 
about  $110,000.  We  have  expended  in  the  first  six  months  approxi- 
mately $66,000  in  our  regular  operations  and  $22,000  in  the  Salvage 
Board,  we  estimate  for  the  second  six  months  an  expenditure  of 
$44,000  for  our  regular  operations  and  $21,000  for  the  Salvage  Board. 
The  expenditure  on  regular  operations  by  months  is  estimated  as 
follows: 


January. 
February 
March... 
April.... 


AmauDit. 


f9»000 
8,000 
7,fiOO 

,  7,U90 


May. 

June. 


Total 


Clerks. 


60 
55 


Amount. 


16,500 
6,000 


44,000 


ACTIVITIES. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  your  work'j 

Maj.  Rice.  There  are  some  activities  that  we  would  like  to  have 
carried  on  this  year^ut  which  we  are  unable  to  carry  on. 

The  Chairman.  What  activities? 

Maj.'KiCE.  Among  many,  I  may  mention  those  in  connection  with 
war  plans  and  the  organization  of  the  office  in  case  of  war,  figuring 
up  requirements,  and  compiling  statistics  in  regard  to  the  possible 
production  of  ordnance. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  many  clerks  engaged  in  that  kind  of 
work  now  ? 

Maj.  Rice.  Not  more  than  four  or  five.  That  is  work  that  eventu- 
allv  must  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  salvage-board  work?  Are  you 
about  through  with  that? 

Maj.. Rice.  As  I  said  awhile  ago,  the  overhead  on  that  work 
should  cease  with  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  We  are  figuring 
that  it  will  cease. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  disposed  of  practically  everything  ( 

Maj.  Rice.  Of  everything  except  the  material  which  is  so  stored 
in  depots  that  it  will  not  have  to  be  moved  immediately  and  can  be 
disposed  of  gradually  in  a  routine  way. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  automobiles  and  trucks?  Have 
you  disposed  of  your  surplus  automobiles  and  trucks? 

Maj.  Shurtlefp.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  That  is  han- 
dled entirely  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  of  the  department. 

Maj.  Rice.  The  Chief  of  Ordnance  appreciates  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  situation  on  which  there  might  have  been  a  different  point  of 
view,  but  believes  that  this  was  the  businesslike  way  of  handling  it. 
A  situation  arose  wherein  he  had  certain  work  to  do  in  his  own  office ; 
he  had  only  the  personnel  necessary  for  that  work,  and  he  felt  that 
he  would  be  subjecting  himself  to  very  serious  criticism  if  he  did  not 
perform  that  work  of  his  office.  Then  this  other  matter  came  sud- 
ilenly  upon  him— that  is,  taking  care  of  $43,000  for  clerks  that  had 
l>eeii  up  to  that  time,  without  any  criticism,  paid  out  of  the  appro; 
priation  for  the  field  force. 
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As  I  have  said,  he  took  counsel  with  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secre- 
tary advised  him  to  continue  and  perforin  his  normal  operations  and 
at  the  proper  time  to  come  before  Congress  and  ask  to  be  afforded 
this  relief,  which  simply  permits  the  payment  of  30  clerks  out  of 
1,530  from  the  same  fund  that  the  1,500  are  paid  from.  Those  30 
clerks  are  located  here  in  Washington  because  of  a  decision  that  the 
executive  work  had  to  be  performed  here.  So  far  as  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance  is  concerned,  he'  would  as  soon  have  the  clerks  outside  of 
Washington. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  $5,900  withdrawn  for? 

Maj.  Rice.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  appropriation  for  field  service  been  avail- 
able for  clerk  hire  in  the  District  of  Columbia  heretofore  ? 

Maj.  Rice.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  Salva^  Board. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  it  cease  to  be  available  ? 

Maj.  Rice.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  legislative  bill  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  referred  to  the  bill  that  was  pend- 
ing. 

Maj.  Rice.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  continued  to  use  the  field  force  fund? 

Maj.  Rice.  No,  sir;  we  have  drawn  upon  the  money  intended  for 
the  payment  of  our  regular  force  pending  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  gentlemen  and  explain  the  situation  and  ask  you  for  this 
authoritv. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  waiver  by  the  Secretary  of  the  allot- 
ment by  months? 

Maj.  Rice.  Yes,  sir;  the  Secretary  himself  authorized  us  to  expend 
that  money.    He  says : 

The  Chief  of  Ordance  is  hereby  authorissed  to  maintain  the  Salvage  Division 
at  the  present  strength,  or  at  such  less  strength  as  is  found  necessary,  and  in 
so  doing  to  expend  more  than  the  allotment  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  an  appropriation  we  are  asking  for,  but  a 
transfer  of  money  already  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  allotments?  Do  you  know 
whether  there  is  any  other  allotment  for  clerk  hire  out  of  that 
$3,000,000  that  is  not  being  used  ? 

Maj.  Rice.  The  fact  that  the  Secretary  recently  found  it  necessary 
to  assess  us  $5,900  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  other  money 
available. 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1921. 

MILITARY  establishment. 

STATEMENT  OF  BBIO.  OEN.  H.  M.  LOBD,  CHIEF  OF  nSASCE. 

PAY   OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Lord,  we  have  an  estimate  of  $40,000,000 
for  a  deficiency  appropriation  for  pay  of  the  Army.  You  have  an 
appropriation  this  year  of  $156,550,530.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
explain  the  necessity  for  this  appropriation. 
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Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  estimate  originally  submitted  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  for  1921,  the  current  fiscal  year, 
as  shown  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  was  $338,240,000.  This  was 
based  on  a  proposed  strength  of  576,000  men.  * 

The  Military  Affairs  Committee  asked  that,  in  addition  to  this 
estimate,  an  estimate  be  subihitted  for  t^arying  strengths;  that  is, 
for  an  Army  of  175,000  men,  another  estimate  for  an  Army  oi 
200,000  men,  another  estimate  for  an  Army  of  225,000  men,  and  so  on. 
The  estimate  that  was  submitted  was  reduced  by  the  House  committee 
in  its  bill.  After  the  Army  appropriation  bill  was  reported  to  the 
House  and  was  passed  by  the  House,  the  increased  pay  bill  of  May  18, 
1920,  became  a  law,  so  that  we  submitted  a  new  estimate  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  based  upon  an  Army  of  175,000  men, 
taking  into  account  the  provisions  of  that  bill.  That  estimate 
amounted  to  $182,287,464,  which  included  the  estimate  for  mileage 
of  $3,000,000.  The  total  amount  appropriated  was  $156,550,530, 
which  also  includes  the  mileage  appropriation.  So  that  on  the  basis 
of  a  very  carefully  prepared  estimate,  worked  out  item  by  item,  there 
was  a  shortage  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  on  the  basis  of  an  Army 
of  175,000  men  of  $25,736,934. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  shortage  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is,  if  we  had  an  average  Army  of  176,000  men 
during  the  year  we  would  lack  about  $25,736,934  ot  having  sufficient 
money  to  pay  the  troops,  officers,  and  other  personnel  carried  in  the 
pay  of  the  Army,  based  on  the  estimate  that  we  submitted,  and  that 
is  taking  into  account  the  increase  in  the  pay  of  officers  and  men  car- 
ried in  the  act  of  May  18, 1920. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  appropriation  for  $156,- 
550,000,  instead  of  being  adequate  under  the  increased  pay  for  an 
Armv  of  175,000  men,  was  adequate  for  an  Army  of  about  165,000 
menf 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  think  it  was  enough  for  an  Army  of  165,000 
men.  It  would  be  nearer  to  being  sufficient  for  an  Army  of  152,000 
men. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  worked  that  out. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  worked  it  out.  At  the  time  of  pre- 
paring this  estimate  for  the  deficiency  or  supplemental  appropriation 
we  called  upon  the  War  Department  for  a  statement  of  what  would 
constitute  the  average  strength  for  the  current  year.  They  notified 
us  that  we  could  figure  on  an  average  Army  of  227,650  men,  and  we 
have  submitted  to  .you  to-day  an  estimate  on  that  basis.    We  will  be 

Erepared  also  to  submit  supplementary  to  this  estimate  an  estimate 
ased  on  the  supposed  enactment  into  law  of  the  restrictive  kgisla- 
tion  on  recruiting  that  has  been  proposed  in  both  House  of  Congress. 
The  records  for  December  and  January  thus  far,  including  the  first 
10  days  in  Januaiy,  for  recruiting  would  indicate  that  we  will  easily 
reach  an  average  m  the  Army  of  227,650  men ;  that  is,  if  the  recruit- 
ing continues  unrestricted.  Maj.  McKay  has  worked  this  out  in  a 
table,  which  I  will  insert  in  the  record,  and  I  think  we  will  be  able 
to  answer  such  Questions  as  you  may  see  fit  to  propound. 
(The  table  reierred  to  is  as  follows:) 

29659—21 21 
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Maj.  MacKay.  I  will  work  that  out.    The  statement  referred  to 
follows : 

Estimated  strength  of  the  Army  if  recruiting  is  discontinued  after  Jan.  3L  1921. 


Date. 


July  1,1920.. 
July  31, 1920. 
Aug.  31, 1920 
Sept.  30, 1920 
Oct.  31, 1920. 
Nov.  30, 1920 
Dec.  31, 1920. 
Jan.  31, 1921., 
Feb.  28, 1921 . 
Mar.  31, 1921 . 
Apr.  80, 1921 . 
Uay  31, 1921. 
June  30, 1921. 


Average  (one-twelfth  of  2,505,572) 


Strength. 


184,904 
185,326 
185,037 
191,713 
196,601 
207,672 
210,010 
237,143 
231,021 
224,899 
218,777 
212,655 
206,583 


Decrease. 


280 


6,122 
6,122 
6,122 
6,122 
6,122 


Increase. 


422 


6,676 

11,071 
11,338 
18,133 


Months. 


12.0 

11.5 

10.5 

9.5 

8.5 

7.5 

6.5 

5.5 

4.5 

3.5 

2.5 

1.5 

.5 


Minus. 


3,034 


27,540 

21,427 

15,305 

0,183 

3,061 


79,550 


Plus. 


2,218,818 
1,853 


68,422 
41,548 

88,032 
%»607 
90,731 


2,585,131 
70,550 


2,505,572 

-I  -  ■»  — 


.  208,797 


The  estimate  submitted  is  for  an  averRA?o  strength  of  227,650  enlisted  then. 
If  recruiting  is  discontinued  after  January  31,  and  the  enliste<l  strength  results: 
as  shown  above,  the  average  strength  throughout  the  year  will  be  208,797  en- 
listed men,  or  91.72  per  cent  of  227,660. 

By  applying  that  percentage  to  the  items  which  are  dependent  on  the  en- 
listed strength,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tabulation  that  the  estimate 
of  $40,000,000  may  be  reduced  by  $9,732,182  if  the  average  strength  throughout 
the  year  will  be  208,797  Instead  of  227,650. 


Pay  of  enlisted  men 

Increase  for  aviation 

Longevity  pay 

Nurses 

Expenses  of  courts-martial . 
Commutation  of  quarters. . 


Total 

Deficit  for  208,797  men . 


Amount  which  estimate  may  be  reduced. 


Amoimt  re- 
quired fix* 
^,650  en- 
listed men. 


$108,697,732 

239,012 

4,553,000 

1,178,472 

173,014 

2,817^948 


Amount  re- 
quired for 
208,797  en- 
listed men. 


199,697,558 

219,221 

4,176,012 

1,080,895 

158,688 

2,584,622 


Defldt  for 
227,660  men. 


130,607,732 

46,286 

1,053,000 

350,172 

85,514 

1233,326 


32,475,030 
22,742,848 


9,732,182 


Deficit  for 
208,797  men. 


121,607,568 

36,496 

676,012 

361,596 

71,188 


22,742,848 


1  Amount  required  for  227,650  in  excess  of  that  required  for  208,797  enlisted  men.    Appropriation  is  made 
In  one  sum  for  commissioned  offlcera,  warrant  of9cers,  nurses,  and  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  a  good  many  of  these  men 
have  enlisted  for  but  one  year. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  has  been  taken  into  account.  Some  3,000  of  them 
will  go  out  in  January.  The  estimate  of  the  recruiting  service  is 
that  our  losses  from  au  causes  in  January,  including  expirations  of 
enlistments  and  all  separations  from  the  service  because  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  enlistment  of  one-year  men,  will  be  5,000 ;  that  the 
February  losses  will  be  4,000;  and  the  March  losses  6,000.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  much  of  an  offset  against  a  recruiting  figure  runnings 
up  to  30,000  acceptances  in  a  month. 
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PAT  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  Chairman.  '  The  first  item  in  this  statement,  which  is  headed 
"  Summary  of  supplemental  estimates  for  pay  of  the  Army,  1921," 
is  "officers,  line,"  where  you  estimate  $28,456,236.  On  July  1  you 
had  15,523  officers  in  the  line. 

Maj.  MagKat.  In  the  line  and  staff. 

Gen.  Lord.  They  are  both  included  in  this  one  item.  They  have 
been  consolidated. 

Ihe  Chairman.  On  this  first  page  there  is  a  consolidation  of  1 
and  2. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir ;  so  that  the  total  pay  of  officers  of  the  line  and 
staff  is  a  combination  of  those  first  two  items  of  $28,456,236  and 
$20,294,915,  while  the  combination  of  the  next  two  items,  in  the 
second  column,  gives  the  total  appropriation  made  for  those  two 
purposes.  The  next  column  shows  the  amount  required  for  the  two 
groups.    The  next  column  shows  the  deficit. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  actually  have  on  July  1,  15,523  officers 
of  the  line  and  staff? 

Maj.  MacKat.  That  was  the  actual  strength. 

The  Chairman.  How  abbut  the  number  on  January  1?  Did  you 
have  13^50? 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  strength  for  January  1. 
That  has  not  been  published. 

Strength  of  the  Army,  Jan,  11,  1921 — Efftiniated. 
{Soum  of  information:  Office  of  The  Adjutant  General,  Office  of  the  Quaitermaster  General.] 


United  States 
Pliittpplnes. . . 
QenHany  1... 

Hawaii 

Panama 

Porto  Rico. . . 

China 

Alaska 

France 

Snriand 

At  large* 

At  sea 

Total... 


Commis- 
sioned. 


11,482 

602 

618 

332 

2fiO 

56 

67 

24 

80 

5 

67 

70 


13,662 


Enlisted. 


167,202 

17,700 

15,123 

0,033 

5,830 

1,810 

1,346 

820 

5 

2 


1,785 


220,836 


Total. 


178,774 

18,302 

15,741 

0,366 

6,080 

1,866 

1,413 

844 

04 

7 

67 

1,855 


234,408 


ComminHUmed  strength  Jan.  11,  1921. 


Officers. 


Regular  Army 

Betiied,  on  active  duty 

Emeigency,  undergoing  physical  reconstruction. 

Reserve,  on  active  duty 

Tempovary* 


Total. 


Number. 


13,074 

266 

109 

118 

5 


13,662 


Percent 
of  total. 


06.7 

1.0 

1.5 

.0 


100.0 


*  Indudea  all  troops  under  iuxisdiction  of  commanding  general,  American  Forces  in  Germany. 

*  Includes  64  military  attacnes  and  3  officers  on  duty  at  Montreal,  Canada. 
«  Avalting  confirmation. 

Gen.  Lord.  What  figures  do  you  have? 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  strength  on  December  14  was  13,985  officers. 
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The  Chairman.  You  estimated  on  July  1  for  14,800.  Is  that  the 
reauisite  number  for  an  army  of  280,000  men? 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  authorized  number  of  officers  for  an  arnjy  of 
280,000  men  is  17,717. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  total  number  estimated  for  on 
the  basis  of  an  anny  of  175,000  men? 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  would  not  reduce  the  number  of  officers. 

Gen.  TjOrd.  That  is  fixed  by  law. 

Maj.  MacKay.  Except  in  the  Medical  Department.  Tlie  number 
of  officers  in  the  Medical  Department  would  be  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  make  Any  estimate  for  National  Guard 
officers? 

Gen.  Lord.  They  are  paid  out  of  this  appropriation  only  when 
they  are  called  into  the  Federal  Service.  We  include  $100  so  as  to 
maintain  the  phraseology,  because  the  whole  appropriation  under 
this  language  would  be  available  for  that  purpose  in  the  event  of  an 
«emergency. 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  $100  is  carried  as  a  savings  and  has  been 
deducted  from  the  total  deficiency. 

PAY  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  RESERVE  CORP. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  you  estimate  that 
you  will  require  $3,627,004. 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  was  the  original  estimate  at  the  time  of  tlie 
hearings. 

The  Chairman.  What  hearings  do  you  refer  to? 

Maj.  MacKay.  At  the  time  of  the  hearings  on  the  appropriation 
bill. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  They  appropriated  first  under  that  item  $2,751^000, 
but  they  were  not  called  into  the  service  to  any  great  extent,  so  that 
we  will  need  only  $382,440.  There  is  a  surplus  there  that  will  tend 
to  reduce  the  deficit. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  first  item  for  "  officers — line,"  for  which 
$23,000,000  was  appropriated. 

Maj.  MacKay.  ^23,000,000  was  appropriated  for  line  officers  and 
$17,000,000  for  staff  officers,  making  a  total  of  $40,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  have  you  expended? 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  is  all  disbursed  as  one  fund. 
.  Gen.  Lord.  We  have  expended  slightly  over  half.    That  estiiaate 
is  estimated  on  the  number  of  officers,  and  we  request  the  actual 
amount  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  estimate  that  you  will  require  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  something  like  $6,389,864? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  will  reouire  more  for  the  balance  of  the  year^  be- 
cause we  have  not  expended  all  that  has  been  appropriated,  but  -w^ 
will  need  all  of  the  $40,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $40,000,000,.  and 
there  is  a  deficit  of  $6,389,854? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  Army  and 
the  number  of  officers  in  the  service,  you  have  almost  1,000  less  now 
than  you  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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Maj.  MacKay.  The  average  for  the  entire  year  is  14,260. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  the  time  this  appropriation  was  made,  or 
at  the  time  of  the  hearings  upon  the  estimates,  you  expected  to  bring 
the  Army  up  to  a  much  larger  number  than  ypu  have  now,  and, 
therefore,  would  you  not  at  the  same  time  appoint  officers  and  get 
your  full  quota  o^  officers  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  We  do  not  expect  to  get  the  full  quota,  but  our 
original  estimates  were  for  more  than  $46,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  item  for  Officers  Reserve  Corps  you 
estiihate  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  $382,440. 

Maj.  MacKay.  No,  sir;  there  was  appropriated  $2,751^000,  and  of 
th^  we  will  require  $382,440,  so  that  there  will  be  a  saving  there  of 
the  difference,  or  $2,368,560. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  also  a  surplus  in  the  item  for  warrant 

offic^i^t 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  whole  appropriation,  whether  for  officers  or 
men,  is  available  for  the  pay  of  either  officers  or  men  ? 

Gen.  TjORD.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  interchangeable.  Mileage  is  the  only 
item  excluded.    That  item  is  restricted  to  the  amount  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  here  is  for  aviation  officers. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  a  deficit  in  that  item  of  $26,979. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  item  of  longevity  officers,  you  have  an 
excess  of  appropriation? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Amounting  to  $636,599. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

pay  of  enlisted  men. 

• 

The  Chairman.  In  the  item  for  enlisted  men,  line,  you  have  an 
appropriation  of  $60,000,000,  and  you  estimate  that  it  will  take 

Maj.  MacKat  (interposing).  The  appropriation  was  $78,000,000, 
and  the  amount  required  is  $108,697,732. 

The  Chairman.  That  takes  in  items  8  and  10,  does  it  not? 

Maj.  MacKat.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  there 
of  $30,697,732? 

Maj.  MacKat.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  basis  of 

Maj.  MacKat  (interposing).  On  an  average  strength  of  227,650 
enlisted  men.  Now,  if  recruiting  is  discontinued,  this  amount  can  be 
proportionately  reduced,  and  J  will  furnish  you  the  figures  as  to  that. 

Tne  Chairman.  And  the  extent  to  which  it  is  reduced  depends 
upon  when  the  recruiting  is  discontinued  ? 

Maj.  MacKat.  Yes,  sir;  and  upon  the  terms  of  the  resolution  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  resolution,  as  originally  introduced  in  the  Senate 
and  amended,  provides  that  enlisted  men  who  have  served  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  may  reenlist,  so  that  we  may  retain  experienced 
noncommiflsioned  officers.  That  is  particularly  for  their  protection, 
80  that  after  20  or  25  years  of  service,  or  when  they  are  approaching 
30  vears  of  service  and  can  be  retired,  they  will  not  be  turned  out 
witnout  proper  cx>nsideration. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  men  would  that  affect? 

Gen.  Lord.  Not  a  very  large  number.  I  think  there  was  a  statement 
made  of  the  percentage  that  would  be  affected. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  a  very  good  reason  for  that,  or  why  we 
should  not  take  action  now  that  would  turn  out  men  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  service  and  who  want  to  continue  in  the  service. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  resolution,  as  amended,  will  stop  the  recruiting. 

Maj.  MacKay.  It  is  estimated  that  35  per  cent  of  all  enlistments 
are  reenlistments  by  men  who  have  had  prior  service. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  does  not  refer  exclusively  to  men  still  in  the 
service,  but  to  men  who  served  in  prior  years  and  who  may  now 
come  into  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  men  in  the  service  re- 
enlist? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  can  give  a  close  estimate  of  that  and  will  put  it  in 
the  record.  That  provision  in  the  proposed  antirecruiting  legisla- 
tion is  to  protect  the  men  now  in  the  service,  and  not  men  with  prior 
service  who  are  out  of  the  Army  and  may  wish  to  reenlist. 


Recruiting 

Reference  Notes. 

No.  71. 


War  Department, 
The  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

M^ashington,  Decent ber  3t,  IIUQ. 


percentage    of    reenlistments    shown    UY    reports    submitted    under    <^IWCULAIt 

111.  W.  D.,    1920. 

1.  The  following  tables  indicate  the  i>er  cent  of  men  discharged  wlio  reenlistetl, 
U8  shown  by  reports  submitted  under  Cir.  Ill,  W.  D.,  1920,  for  the  months  of 
April  to  October  (both  inclusive),  1920,  together  w^ith  the  total  per  cent,  as 
shown  by  a  compilation  of  all  reports  received  under  the  above-quoted  circular : 


Corps  areas. 

April.! 

May.! 

June.! 

JuJy.i 

August.i 

Sep- 
tember. 

October. 

First 

1 

34.7 
46.7 
18.9 
24.1 
25.9 
12.5 
19.5 
10.0 
21.5 

37.4 
53.2 
18.5 
22  R 

Second         .  .  w 

ThiM. . .                     

.... 

Fourth 

Fifth 

32.  fl 

Sixth 

7.7 

Seventh 

23  8 

Eiffhth 

33.6 

Ninth 

21.4 

'  Total   for   all   posts   In 
United  States 

ia9 

11.1 

14.3 

15.8 

17.6 

23.7 

28.1 

Cantonments: 

Dodge 

0.3 

4.8 

3a8 

2.1 

8.5 

20.4 

18.4 

10.0 

5.3 

9.5 

26.0 

7.5 
11.1 
40.5 

5.0 

4.7 
10.2 
57.3 
23.1 
10.3 

6.7 
13.4 
14.6 

6.5 
64.0 

7.7 

6.0 
18.3 
20.9 
15.0 

7.0 
12.3 
13«6 
10.1 
31.2 

5.2 
25.4 
13.9 

9.1 
17.2 
10.1 
29.2 

9.6 

7.1 
12.5 

10.1 
15.4 
55.5 
14.8 

7.9 
11.4 
15.7 

9.9 
25.6 
13.3 
89.3 
16.0 
15.5 
22.6 
13.9 
23.4 
15.2 
10.8 

8.6 

25.0 
13.0 
55.5 
6.5 
18.4 
33.6 
13.3 
17.4 
22.2 
14.5 
15.5 
16.6 
18.9 
3a  6 
21.1 

5ao 

8.3 

a9 

20.3 

6.1 
14.0 
35w2 
12.7 
23.1 
17.7 
24.2 
18.1 
13.0 
11.6 

loao 

57.6 
26.1 
17.4 
25.0 
61.8 
17.1 
14.5 
19.6 

10. 0 

34.5 

5.9 

Funston 

Gordon 

Grant 

Pike 

19.  & 

Travis 

39.7 

Reiining ,  .... 

1&2 

Bragg .  r 

30.4 

Cnsfer 

(•) 
31.7 

Devens 

Dlx 

90. 1 

Bumphre3r8 

33-3 

Jackson 

2.8 

50.0 

5.9 

26.a 

Knox 

9.8 

I;iee 

18.  e 

Lewis 

21.3 

Meade.; 

4.2 
6.6 
2.7 

0.1 

5.2 

21.9 

Ift.2 

Sherman 

31.7 

tJpton 

(«) 

Total 

0.8 

12.2 

12.6 

21.1 

19.6 

27.5 

2R.  O 

>  Totals  by  corps  areas  not  compiled  for  these  months. 
sCkMed. 
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2,  For  further  comparison  of  above  data  reference  to  O.  R.  N.  No.  242  and 
R.  R.  N.  No*.  4  and  41  is  suggested.    It  will  be  noted  that  excepting  for  April 
and  June,  the  percentage  of  reenlistments  at  cantonments  Is  above  the  average. 
(A.  G.  341.1.) 

P.  C  Uarbts, 
The   Adjutant   Oeneral, 

LONGEVITY  PAY  OF  ENLISTED  MEN. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  of  any  size  is  that  of  enlisted  men- 
longevity,  where  you  estimate  a  deficit  of  $1,053,000. 

Gen.  loBD.  That  is  largely  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  amount  be  affected  any  by  the  adoption 
of  the  resolutions? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir;  there  will  be  fewer  men  to  receive  addi- 
tional pay  for  length  of  service. 

Gen.  Lord.  This  increase  is  also  due  in  a  measure  to  the  reorgani- 
zation act  which  makes  longevity  pay  payable  for  all  service, 
whether  continuous  or  not.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  reorgani- 
zation law  it  was  required  that  the  service  should  be  continuous  to 
warrant  longevity  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  take  up  this  summary  and  analyze 
these  ite(ms  covering  $500,000  or  more,  where  there  is  either  a  sur- 
plus or  a  deficit,  without  my  calling  attention  to  them. 

PAY  OF  RETIRED  ENLISTED  MEN. 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  next  item  is  pay  of  retired  enlisted  men.  The 
amount  appropriated  was  $3,750,496.  Now,  our  actual  disburse- 
ments for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  $2,098^3.62,  so  that  by  making  disDursements  at  the  same  rate 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  at  which  they  were  made  for  December,  the 
total  amount  required  will  be  $4,277,140,  which  would  result  in  a 
defict  of  $621, 644,    The  next  item  is  pay  of  Army  field  clerks. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  Army  field  clerks  was  $1,532,- 
272,  and  provided  pay  for  675.  We  had  in  the  service  on  July  1, 
1,691  Army  field  clerks,  and  on  December  31  we  had  1,200,  so  that 
the  average  number  of  Army  field  clerks  througnout  the  year  it  is 
estimated  will  be  1,304.    The  deficit  is  required  to  pay  that  number. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  they  get  a  bonus  of  $240.  Is  that  the 
regular  bonus? 

Maj.  MacKay.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  increased  pay  that  was  au- 
thorized in  the  act  of  May  18,  1920,  the  increased  pay  bill.  It  au- 
thorized the  payment  of  $240  to  those  whose  total  pay  and  allow- 
ances do  not  exceed  $2,500. 

commutation  of  quarters. 

The  next  item  is  commutation  of  quarters.  The  amount  appro- 
priated under  that  item  was  $6,131,550  and  the  total  amount  required 
IS  estimated  at  $8,954,939,  making  a  deficit  of  $2,823,389.  That  is 
on  a  basis  of  14^60  officers,  and  it  is  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of 
them  will  be  on  a  commutation  status  either  for  themselves  or  for 
their  dependents  under  the  act  of  April  16,  1918.    Formerly  we  es- 
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timated  under  this  item,  when  the  Army  was  larger,  that  70  per  cent 
would  be  entitled  to  commutation  either  for  themselves  or  for  their 
dependents;  but  on  account  of  the  reduced  number  of  officers,  ac- 
commodations will  become  available  for  a  ^eater  percentage  of  the 
officers  in  the  service,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  been  reduced  to  50 
per  cent. 

PAY   OF  ENLISTED   MEN    FOR   FOREIGN    SERVICE. 


The  next  item  is  the  20  per  cent  increase  for  foreign  service.  The 
amount  appropriated  for  that  purpose  was  $1,497,548  and  the  esti- 
mated amount  required  is  $2^736,180,  or  a  deficit  of  $1,238,632.  This 
is  to  pay  the  foreign  service  increase  for  30,000  enlisted  men. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  item  would  be  affected  if  the  force  in  Gtermany 
should  be  brought  home  during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  force  of  30,000  men  now  stationed? 

Gen.  Lord.  They  are  stationed  in  the  Philippines,  some  of  them  in 
China,  some  in  Alaska,  and  in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  foreign  service  pay  in  Alaska  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  are  also  a  few  in  France  and 
England. 

The  Chairman.  Those  stationed  in  Panama  do  not  get  it. 

Maj.  MacKay.  No.  The  law  provides  that  enlistea  men  get  the 
20  per  cent  increase  for  foreign  service  beyond  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  except  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Kico,  and  Panama.  At 
all  other  foreign  places  they  get  this  increase. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force  have  we  now  in  Germany? 

Mai.  MacKay.  The  report  of  December  14  shows  14,800  enlisted 
men  as  being  in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  in  Russia? 

Maj.  MacKay.  None  in  Russia.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-six  are  shown  to  be  in  China. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  the  table  giv- 
ing the  foreign  service  and  where  they  are  stationed. 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir.    The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

strength  of  the  Army  Dec.  IJi,  1920  {eatimated). 

Sources  of  information:  The  Adjutant  General's  Ofllce;  Transportation  Service,  Office  of  the  Qnarter- 

master  General.) 


United  states 

Philippines 

Germany » 

Hawaii 

Panama 

Porto  Rico 

China... 

Alaska 

Franoe 

Kngland 

At  Targes 

At  sea,  en  route  foreign 

Total 


Commis- 
sioncd. 


U,942 

644 

505 

286 

259 

50 

67 

34 

93 

5 

67 

34 


13.985 


BnUsted. 


163»7S2 

18»S06 

14p»0 

6,772 

5,709 

1,816 

1,346 

82a 

5 

2 


911 


214,309 


Total. 


175^674 

1&940 

15^305 

7,058 

j^968 

1,875 

1,4R 

844 

98 

t 

67 

94S 


23R,10« 


I  Includes  all  troops  under  hulsdictlon  of  commanding  general  Amrricon  Forcos  in  Germany, 
s  Includes  64  military  attach^,  and  '^  officers,  on  duty  at  Montreal,  Canada. 
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Per  ctiit 
o(  total. 


ComwiHKioHetl  strength  iH'c.  IJ.  19^0. 


Ofncers. 

RCfOiUur  Army 

JSiQcnrency,  on  duty 

R«tlrod ,  on  active  (fu  ty 

Kmerireiicy,  imdergdne  •4iyMical  reconistniction 
RabervQ,  ou  ai'tive  duty 

Total 


Maj.  MacKay.  This  covers  the  principal  items,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  ^tement  which  you  have  before  you  shows  the  net  deficit  to  be 
$40,935,007,  which  has  been  reduced  to  an  even  $40,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  how  long  it 
would  take  to  reduce  the  Army  to  175,000  enlisted  men  after  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  similar  to  the  Senate  resolution  as  amended. 

Gen.  Lord.  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  January  10,  page  1269, 
Senator  Wadsworth  states  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  amended 
resolution,  which  is  under  consideration  m  the  Senate,  the  Army 
would  reach  an  enlisted  strength  of  181,200  on  August  1  next,  and  that 
in  the  month  of  September  it  would  reach  175,000. 

The  Chairmax.  Then  by  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  we  will 
have  for  all  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year  an  Army  of  more  than  175,000  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  from  what  you  have  said  that  it  is  going 
to  take  some  calculation  on  your  part  to  determine  just  how  much  you 
will  need  of  this  $40,000,000,  the  amount  to  be  determined  when  the 
resolution  passes  Congress  limiting  the  ^ze  of  the  Army,  because  you 
are  going  ahead  now  and  enlisting,  and  if  your  enlistments  should 
continue  at  the  present  rate  for  a  couple  of  months  longer  then  the 
estimates  you  have  just  read  would  be  entirely  thrown  out  of  joint. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  if  the  present  rate  of  enlistments  should  con- 
tinue for  a  couple  months  longer  we  will  exceed  the  average  strength 
for  which  we  have  estimated. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  of  $40,000,000  is  predicated  entirely 
upon  an  average  strength  of  227,650  men? 

Gen.  Lord,  x  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  work  out  for  us  an  estimate  of  what 
will  be  required  predicated  upon  the  Senate  resolution  as  amended 
being  effective  by  the  1st  of  February? 

Maj.  MagKat.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  able  to  state  that  now,  however? 

Maj.  MaoKat.  I  could  not  state  that  now;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  have  you  left  out  of  this  ap- 
propriation? 

Gren.  Lord.  We  have  approximately  enough  to  last  us  to  the  middle 
of  April. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  General,  if  the  enlistments  should  keep  up, 
your  $^,000,000  estimated  is  not  enough  ? 

Gen.  liOBD.  Not  if  we  maintain  recruiting  at  the  present  rate  kept 
up  during  December  and  the  first  10  days  m  January. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  records  in  the  War  Department  so 
you  can  give  the  enlistments  the  1st  and  16th  of  each  month  froin 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  put  it  in  the  record,  and  will  amplify 
it  with  a  statement  showing  also  the  number  of  losses.  The  state- 
ment referred  to  is  as  follows : 

strength  of  the  Army,  by  months  {eatimnted) . 

Figures  are  based  on  returns,  enlistment  papers  received  and  checked  to  Jan.  10, 1921,  and  separations  to 

Jan.  11, 1921.] 


Month. 


1920. 

July 

August 

September 

October 1. 

November 

December 

1921 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Last 
strength. 


'184,904 
185,326 
185,037 
191,713 
196,601 
207,672 


219,010 
237,143 
231,021 
224,899 
218,777 
212,655 
206,533 
200,411 


Enlist- 
ments 
andre- 
enlist- 
ments.i 


15,114 
16,928 
14,206 
16,080 
20,677 
20,048 


25,000 
745 
745 
745 
745 
745 
745 


Appre-  I 

hensions  |  Separa- 
and  sur-  ,    tions. 
renders. 


Strength 

end  of 

month. 


356 
489  ' 
431  I 
522  > 
518  1 
245  I 


14,048 
17,706 

7,961 
11,714 
10,124 

9,855 


6,867 
6,867 
6,867 
6,867 
6,867 
6,867 
6,867 


185,326 
185,037 
191, 713 
191,601 
207,672 
219,010 


237.143 
231,021 
^,899 
218,777 
212,655 
206,533 
200,411 


1  To  Jan.  10, 1921,  estimated  to  Jan.  31,  and  tram  Feb.  1, 1921  estimated  reenlistments  of  20.4  per  cent  ol 
all  men  discharged  by  expiration  of  term  of  service. 
*  Official  figure. 


Thursday,  January  13,  1921. 

subsistence  of  the  army. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HiAJ.  GEN.  HABBY  L.  BOGEBS;  COL.  J.  B.  B. 
HANNAY,  CHIEF  CONTBOL  SEBVICE;  UAJ.  BOBEBT  ADAMS; 
BBIG.  GEN.  W.  D.  CONNOB,  CHIEF  TBANSPOBTATION  SEBYICE; 
BBIG.  GEN.  H.  M.  lOBD,  DIBECTOB  OF  FINANCE;  AND  COL.  E.  A. 
HICKMAN,  GENEBAL  STAFF. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  this  year  $32^73,987,  for 
subsistence.  You  have  an  appropriation  for  the  year  of  $32,000,000. 
What  is  the  condition  of  vour  balances? 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCE. 


Col.  Hannay.  Our  balance  this  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  over- 
draft of  $6,293,616.75.  The  amount  estimated  for  this  fiscal  vear  for 
an  Army  of  175,000  was  $48,835,741.02.  Therefore,  the  amount  ap- 
propriated was  $16,835,591.02  less  than  our  estimate  under  this  item* 
which  is  more  or  less  of  a  constant  based  purely  on  the  number  of 
men  to  be  supplied  and  prices.  The  deficiency  is  due  not  only  to  the 
fact  that  our  estimate  was  reduced  in  the  appropriation  but  due  to 
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the  fact  that  the  Army  has  been  increased  above  the  number  esti- 
mated. The  reduction  as  appropriated  from  amount  estimated  was 
37.9  per  cent  and  the  Army  has  been  increased  approximately  30 
per  cent  and  therefore  the  amount  appropriated  was  only  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  amount  required.  Since  we  have  drawn  up  this  sup- 
plemental estimate  for  subsistence,  we  have  been  able  to  make  cer- 
tain reductions.  The  latest  cost  of  rations  enables  us  to  reduce  this 
estimate  by  $7,171^9,  figuring  the  ration  at  42  cents^  which  is  the 
latest  cost.  There  is  a  further  reduction,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  item  110 
which  covered  other  necessary  expenses.  We  need  no  money  under 
that  at  present. 


BALAPfCE    OF    FIENDS    UNDER    "  SUBSISTENCE    OF    THE    ARMY  "    ON    HAND    .TUNE    30, 

PERTAINING  TO  THE  FISCAL  YEAR   1920. 

PracticjiUy  uo  balance  ou  hand,  fiscal  year  1920,  for  subsistence  supplies. 
T<»tal  balance  unexpended,  general  appropriations,  Quartermaster  Corps,  per- 
taining to  the  fiscal  year  1920  is  approximately  $7,000,000. 

The  Chaikman.  What  do  you  mean  by  item  No.  110? 

Col.  Haxnay.  It  is  merely  one  of  the  items,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
totals  covering  necessary  articles^  but  we  have  found  that  we  do  not 
need  that  now  so  we  can  reduce  it  by  $100,000  more. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  a  reduction  then  of  $7,271,279. 

Col.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  makes  the  total  amount  we  are  ask- 
ing for,  provided  there  is  no  immediate  reduction  in  the  Army, 
$25,002,708.  For  the  information  of  the  committee  I  would  like  to 
state  that  if  the  Army  is  not  increased  above  the  strength  to-dav,  we 
will  need  but  $22,925,000. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  you  commence  to  demobilize  as  is  sug- 
gested by  the  resolution  pending  in  the  Senate  and  that  that  de- 
mobilization commencing  on  the  first  day  of  February  looks  to  a  re- 
duction at  the  earliest  possible  date  of  the  Army  down  to  175,000 
men,  then  how  much  would  you  need? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  would  need  all  of  this  $22,925,000.  They  are  get- 
ting men  every  day  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  1  understand  that:  but  if  you  commenced  to  re- 
duce on  February  1,  before  the  end  of  the  year  you  certainly  would 
get  much  below  the  size  of  the  Army  at  present. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  would  depend  upon  whether  they 
could  get  rid  of  the  men  in  that  time  fast  enough  to  really  affect  this 
estimate.  Demobilization  is  a  slow  process,  and  they  are  to-day  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  Army.  This  morning  it  was  219,000, 
and  The  Adjutant  General  informed  us,  as  a  basis  of  our  estimate, 
that  we  should  figure  on  an  average  of  285,000  from  the  5th  day  of 
<^)ctober  until  the  last  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  responsible  for  that,  when  the  sentiment 
throughout  the  country  and  the  almost  unanimous  sentiment  in  Con- 
gress is  for  an  Anny  this  year  of  not  more  than  175,000  ?  And  yet 
all  at  once,  irrespective  of  the  provisions  in  the  present  bill  fixing  the 
size  of  the  Army  at  175,000,  we  find  ourselves  with  50,000  more  men 
than  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  provide  for. 

C*ol.  Hannay.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Quartermaster  General  has  no 
option  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  responsible? 
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Col.  Haxkay.  The  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Chairman,  I  understand  the  Secretary  of  War  throws  it 
oft'  on  the  Chief  of  Staifi  or  the  (leneral  Staff.  Of  course,  I  undei'- 
stand  that  it  is  not  a  matter  for  you  |?entlemen  to  decide.  If  you 
nave  175,000  men,  it  is  your  duty  to  provide  provisions  for  them, 
and  if  you  have  250,000  men  you  have  to  provision  that  size  Army. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  The  Quartermaster  General,  Mr.  Good, 
has  reduced  this  estimate  in  every  possible  way  he  can  see  to-day. 
He  has  reduced  the  cost  of  the  ration  from  54  cents  at  the  beginmng 
of  the  year  to  42  cents,  the  latest  figure  we  have  on  the  cost,  so  lie 
can  carry  out  his  responsibility. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  is  not  the  Quartermaster  General  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  antideficiency  law  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  create  de- 
ficiencies by  law  for  food. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  am  simply  a  subordinate,  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  simply  carry  out  his  instinictions. 

bxtra  rations  to  noncx)mmi88ioned  officers. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  should  like  to  add  another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  that  is  the  act  of  June  4,  1920,  created  certain  gi^ades  which 
draw  an  extra  ration.  There  are  10,015  noncommissioned  ofiicots, 
who  draw  two  rations  instead  of  one.  That,  of  course,  was  an  un- 
foreseen item  in  our  estimate  and  has  increased  the  amount  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  law  passed  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  was  approved  June  4,  1920,  the  reorganization 
of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  noncommissioned  officer 
drawing  two  rations? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  provides  that  the  three  senior  grades  shall  draw 
an  extra  ration. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  to  provide  for  men  of  a  certain  grade  who  are 
married  men ;  that  is,  they  are  not  all  married  men,  but  it  is  to  enable 
them  to  marry  and  make  them  contented. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  costing  this  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  Forty-two  cents  a  day  for  10,015  men,  or  a  total  in 
this  estimate  of  $1,937,402. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  necessity  for  that  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Of  course,  it  was  a  matter  considered  by  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  and  bv  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  War  Department  feel  it  was  essential  1 

Col.  Hannay.  Apparently  so,  Mr,  Good.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  come  from  the  Quaitennaster  General's 
Department  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Geii.  Rogers.  It  is  a  sort  of  reward,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  non- 
commissioned officers  who  are  very  important  so  far  as  the  welfai'e 
of  the  Army  goes.  It  makes  them  more  contented  and  keeps  a  class 
of  men  that  possibly  we  could  not  keep  otherwise. 
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The  Chairman.  I  assume  you  have  woi^ked  out  in  a  mathematical 
way  just  what  the  cost  will  be  for  any  Army  of  a  given  size  on  pres- 
ent prices? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  this  estimate  was  originally  made,  you  say 
that  for  an  army  of  175,000,  you  estimated  to  provision  it  would 
cost  $i8^35,741.02,  based  on  the  prices  prevailing  at  that  time? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  those  prices  have  been  very  much  re- 
duced? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

provisions  on  hand. 

The  Chairman!  I  assume  that  that  did  not  tal^e  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  we  had  vast  stores  of  provisions  on  hand. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir ;  it  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  were  going  to  use  those  provisions? 

(.^ol.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  whatever  was  available  was  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  buying  such  things  now  as  bacon  and 
corned  beef? 

Maj.  Adams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  not  bought  any  cured  meats  of  that 
kind? 

Maj.  Adams.  Not  since  the  end  of  the  war,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  using  the  stocks  you  had  on  hand? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  using  those  stocks  wherever  they  are  avail- 
able. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  cammed  goods? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  using  them  wherever  they  are  available,  but 
of  course  we  are  purchasing  some  fresh  canned  goods,  like  tomatoes 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not,  then,  selling  your  stock  and  at  the 
same  time  buying  new  provisions  of  the  same  Kind? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir.  Nothing  has  been  sold  that  would  not  de- 
teriorate before  it  could  be  used. 

Gen.  KooERS.  This  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  based  on  the  stock 
of  goods  we  expected  to  have  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  July  that  could 
be  used,  and  the  estimate  decreased  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  making  y^nr  purchases  very  far  in  ad- 
vance of  your  actual  needs? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  just  sufficient  to  carry  the  Army  through 
theyear. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Do  you  buy  in  advance  for  an  enttire  year  ?  You 
said  you  had  a  deficiency  now  of  over  $6,000,000,  and  I  assume,  then, 
that  you  bought  your  supplies  for  well  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 

Col.  Hannay.  Certain  items  only. 

Maj.  Adams.  Very  few  items,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  majority  of 
items  are  bought  on  a  three  months'  basis. 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  have  to  buy  certain  items  like  canned  goods  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  they  are  most  available. 
The  Chairman.  Does  this  provision  the  entire  Army? 
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Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  forces  in  foreign  lands? 

Col.  Hannay.  All  foreign  lands ;  everywhere ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  freight  paid  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  that  is  paid  out  of  transportation  of  the 
Army. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  just  for  the  actual  purchase  of  supplies 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  point  of  purchase? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  for  certain  commutation.  It  in- 
cludes the  payment  of  ships'  crews,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  this  is  paid  oiit  in  commutation 
instead  of  ration  in  kind? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  that  would  involve  some  figuring. 

The  amount  included  for  commutation  is  $5,839,593. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  it  is  costing  so  much  now 
to  provision  the  Army,  when  in  1915  and  1916,  when  you  had  an  Army 
of  around  75,000  men,  as  I  recall,  it  cost  less  than  $10,000,000  a  year.  ' 

Col.  Hannay.  In  1914,  Mr.  Good,  the  ration  cost  24  cents;  in  1915, 
it  cost  25  cents.   I  will  put  this  statement  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Cost  of  the  ration. 


Cents. 

1908 19.65 

1909 21.05 

1910 21.44 

1911 23. 35 

1912 23.  76 

1913 23. 4188 

1914 24.  3982 

1915 24. 9682 

1916 28.  0124 

1917 33.0265 

1918 48. 2 

1919 50.88 


1920  (July  1,  1919,  to  Dec.  31, 

1919) .51.46 

January  52.92 

February   53.  37 

March 53.  09 

April 55.67 

May 55.56 

June 54, 02 

July 54.  72 

August 53.  69 

September 52. 16 

October 50.6 

November 48. 36 

December  (based  on  mar- 
ket prices) 41.  27 

The  Chairman.  And  now  it  costs  how  much? 

Col.  Hannay.  Our  peak  price,  Mr.  Good,  was  in  April.  It  cost  us 
65.67  cents  for  the  ration.  There  has  been  a  gradual  drop  until  in 
October  it  was  50.60.  Our  last  procurements  have  brought  it  down 
to  42  cents  and  we  have  reduced  the  total  being  asked  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  to  42  cents  on  that  hypothesis. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  state  that  the  $32,000,000  was  short  by 
something  over  $16,000,000  in  providing  provisions  for  an  Army  of 
175,000,  were  you  taking  the  prices  oi  last  October  or  the  present 
prices? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  were  taking  the  prices  at  the  time  the  estimate 
was  made  up,  of  54  cents,  but  of  course,  involved  in  there  are  some 
unforeseen  contingencies,  one  of  which  was  this  increased  ration  for 
these  noncommissioned  officers. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  changes  or  new  conditions  have  in- 
creased the  expenses  under  this  appropriation — anything? 
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Col.  Hannay,  No,  sir;  nothing  has  made  any  very  material  in- 
crease, Mr.  Chairman,  except,  as  I  have  stated,  the  increase  of  the 
Army.  It  has  really  resulted  from,  first,  the  fact  that  our  estimate 
was  cut  by  that  percentage  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Army  was  in- 
creased, approximately  30  per  cent  in  excess  of  what  we  estimated, 
which  resulted  in  the  appropriation  of  approximately  one-half  of 
what  was  required.  i 

INCREASED  COMMUTATION  WHILE  TRAVELING. 

Gen.  Sogers.  Another  item  that  Maj.  Adams  suggests  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  the  commutation  on  account  of  the  increased 
cost  on  dining  cars  and  things  of  that  kind.  We  had  to  give  the 
men  more  money  for  their  commutations. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  increased  that  very-  much  ? 

*«riaj.  Adams.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  allow  them  now  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  One  dollar  and  a  half  and  four  rations. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  amount  to  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  With  four  rations,  that  would  amount  to  about  $3.60 
or  close  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  give  them  $5  altogether? 

Maj.  Adams.  No,  sir;  $3.50. 

Gen.  BoGERS.  Two  dollars  plus  the  $1.60. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  while  they  are  traveling  on  the  railroad? 

Maj.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Rogers.  When  they  are  traveling  in  small  groups.  When 
they  travel  by  re^ments  or  in  organizations,  then  we  simply  give 
them  the  ration  itself  and  we  have  cooking  cars  and  do  our  own 
cooking  on  the  train,  so  that  it  costs  nothing  when  we  move  large 
bodies  of  troops,  but  when  they  go  in  small  detachments  we  have  to 
make  provisions  so  they  can  get  their  meals  on  the  dining  cars  or  at 
way  stations. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  increase  in  the  ration  in  kind  as 
far  as  the  amount  or  the  quality  of  the  ration  is  concerned.  Has  anv 
improvement  been  made  that  would  increase  the  cost? 

Col.  Hannat.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  no  change  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  make  sales  of  surplus  stock  the  money 
is  covered  into  the  Treasury? 

Col.  Hannay.  Into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman,  The  receipts  from  none  of  these  sales,  then,  go  to 
the  credit  of  the  appropriation? 

Col.  Hannay.  Sales  of  surplus  canned  goods,  meats,  and  things  of 
that  nature :  no,  sir ;  they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  accretions  to  this  appropriation 
from  any  source? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  receive  through  transfers  of  the  Treasury  sales 
made  to  officers  and  enlisted  men,  but  that  money  is  used  to  replace 
the  articles  sold,  so  it  does  not  form  an  accretion. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  appropriation  for  this  purpose  ex- 
cept the  $32,000,000  that  was  appropriated  for  this  year? 
Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  balance  did  you  have  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1920  ?  . 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman.  Wliat- 
ever  balance  there  was,  of  course,  was  converted  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  vou  must 
have  some  stock  on  hand  that  goes  into  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  very  large  stock  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  Only  in  those  items  which  we  have  mentioned,  which 
we  are  not  procuring. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  have  some  of  the  other  articles 
at  least  for  a  certain  length  of  time  to  carry  your  men,  or  otherwise 
they  would  be  hungry  on  t|ie  1st  of  July. 

Col.  Hannay.  les,  sir.  Of  course  certain  articles  were  procured 
to  cover  that  period  which  we  will  have  to  again  procure  to  cover  the 
same  periods  this  year  until  the  appropriations  for  1922  are  available. 

The  Chairman.  Do  j^ou  make  the  same  allowances  for  an  armv  in 
the  field  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  allowances  abroad  that  you  make 
here  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  costs  abroad? 

Col.  Hannay.  Most  of  the  supplies  are  shipped  from  here.  Cer- 
tain articles  are  procured  locally,  but  the  allowance  is  given  to  the 
organization,  and  they  have  a  certain  option  of  taking  supplies  in 
stock  oi-  spending  the  money  locally  for  fresh  vegetables  and  things 
of  that  kind. 

Gen.  RociERS.  I  think  practically  the  only  thing  bought  abroad  is 
potatoes.     T  think  everything  else  is  shipped  from  here. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  do  you  make  any 
allotments  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  allotments  to  corps  areas. 

The  Chairman.  But  only  by  corps  areas? 

Col.  Hannay.  And  by  departments;  yes,  sir;  for  instance,  the 
Philippine  Department,  the  Panama  Canal,  etc. 

The  Chahiman.  Can  you  give  us  a  statement  for  the  record  with 
regard  to  your  expenditures  under  this  appropriation  bv  months? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  proposition,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  give  you  an  accurate  statement  of  that  kind. 

The  C^hairman.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  ,vour  expenditures 
for  the  principal  things  you  purchase,  such  as  flour,  meats,  etc. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir:  we  can  put  in  any  of  those  items. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  that  segregated? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  larger  items  purchased  out  of  this 
appropriation  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Meats,  flour,  canned  goods,  coffee,  sugar,  bacon. 

The  Chairman.  Vegetables,  like  potatoes,  you  buy  locally. 

Col.  Hannay.  In  most  instances  they  are  bought  locally.  Maj. 
Adams  has  charge  of  that. 

Maj.  Adams.  They  are  bought  locally  at  the  consuming  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Bought  by  the  carload,  I  take  it. 
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Maj.  Adams.  Where  they  require  them  in  large  quantities,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  jou  have  a  hirge  force  stationed  there. 

Maj.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairjman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  i-ecord  a  statement 
showing  for  this  year  about  how  this  appropriation  was  divided 
among  the  principal  items  purchased,  giving  the  quantity  and  the 
unit  (^st. 

statement  shoimng  hoic  the  appt^'opriation  for  subst^tenve  for  th-e  fiscal  year 

1921  irnn  (livided  among  the  varioii4t  item-a. 

Rations  for  troops,  warrant  offlcei'S  of  the  Mine  Planter  Service,  en- 
listed men  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  CoiTps,  and  retired  enlisted 
men  when  called  to  active  duty,  civilian  empl«>,vees  entitled 
thereto,  hospital  matrons,  nurses,  applicants  for  enlistment 
while  under  observ^ation ;  general  prisoners,  of  war.  including 
Indians  held  by  the  Army  for  which  subsistence  appropriation 
is  not  otherwise  made;  Indians  employed  as  guides  and  scouts, 
and  general  prisoners  at  posts,  masters,  officers,  cre\\T8.  and 
employees  of  the  vessels  of  the  Army $24,  09.').  713 

('onmmtation  of  meals,  including  hot  coffee,  rations  for  cadets  of 
the  Military  Academy,  and  all  others  entitled  thereto  xmder 
Army    Regulations - 7,  r)33.  880 

Stores' and  sales  articles 180,180 

Expenses  incident  to  the  purchase,  testing,  care,  preservation, 
issuing,  sale,  and  account'ng  for  subsistenc»e  supplies 190,227 

Total 32,000,000 

t^ol.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  you  feeling  the  lechiction  in 
prices  at  the  present  time  ? 

Col.  Hanxay.  To  quite  a  decided  extent,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
is  apparent  by  the  drop  from  May  until  to-day  from  55.56  cents  to 
42  cents. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  65  cents?  I  think  vou  said  hist 
October. 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  not  65  cents.    It  was  55.67  cents  in  April. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year? 

(^ol.  Hannay.  54.72  cents.  We  figured  the  ration  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year  at  54  cents,  cutting  off  the  fraction. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  now  down  to  42  cents?  Has  that  reduc- 
tion been  quite  uniform  in  all  the  items  purchased  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  reduction  of  more  than  20  per  cent. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  That  being  the  case,  if  you  estimated  on  July  1, 
when  the  ration  was  54.72  cents,  at  $48,000,000  for  an  Army  of 
175,(X)0  men,  and  there  was  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  then  you  only 
neeiled  for  the  year  approximately  $49,000,000,  according  to  that,  and 
you  would  only  need  a  deficiency  of  $6,000,000,  according  to  your  own 
estimates. 

CoL  Hannay.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  large  contracts  were  let  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period — at  the  peak — for  that  first  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  not  let  them  before  the  1st  of  July? 

Col.  Hannay.  They  were  advertised  before,  and  they  were  let  im- 
mediately at  that  time. 
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The  Chairman.  But  if  the  ration  went  down  to  54  cents- 


Col.  Hannay  (interposing).  It  was  54.72,  and  we  only  asked  for 
54 ;  so  that  we  were  operating  at  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  for  how  much  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Fifty-four  cents. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  more 
than  20  per  cent,  because,  as  I  understand  you  now,  it  is  down  to 
42  cents,  which  is  a  reduction  of  almost  25  per  cent. 

Col.  Hannay.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  spent  practically  nothing 
at  42  cents.  There  are  only  a  few  little  items  that  we  have  gotten  at 
that  rate. , 

The  Chairman.  You  have  bought  supplies  at  a  higher  price? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  The  Quartermaster  General  simplv  esti- 
mates on  all  of  those  articles,  and  he  has  reached  this  price.  He  esti- 
mates that  he  can  procure  them  for  the  rest  of  the  year  at  that  price. 
He  does  that  carefully,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  most  economical 
figure  at  which  he  can  procure  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  expend  this  as  a  commutation  at  the 
present  time  you  are  only  commuting  rations  at  42  cents 

Col.  Hannay  (interposing).  No,  sir;  at  53  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  fixed  by  orders. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  department  can  furnish  the  ration  in  kind 
at  42  cents,  then  why  should  you  commute  the  ration  at  53  cents? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  based  upon  wholesale  rates,  and  it  has  not 
struck  the  retail  procurements  so  as  to  enable  the  individual  to  bu}' 
it  at  that  rate. 

Gen.  Rogers.  In  the  case  of  our  supplies  over  in  the  Philippines, 
we  have  a  large  stock  over  there,  and  we  also  have  a  large  stock  in 
Germany. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  that  the  commuted  ration  should  be  at 
a  higher  rate  than  the  wholesale  price,  or  than  the  ration  in  kind, 
because  the  man  can  not  buy  at  wholesale. 

Col.  Hannay.  It  will  go  down  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  procure  th^ 
ration  at  42  cents.  Of  course,  the  commuted  ration  next  year  will 
be  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  the  intention  to  protect 
the  purchasers  in  the  matter  by  not  requiring  them  to  pay  much,  more, 
I  suppose,  for  the  commuted  ration  than  the  cost  at  which  the  Gov- 
ernment could  furnish  the  ration  to  them  in  kind,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment is  compelled  to  carry  on  this  big  organization  to  feed  the 
Army,  and  when  a  man  wants  a  commuted  ration  he  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  practically  what  it  would  cost  the  Government  to  fur- 
nish him  a  suitable  ration  in  kind. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  EoGERs.  I  think  that  works  out  in  the  long  run.  Of  course, 
the  commuted  ration  was  not  increased  immediately,  and  the  soldier 
had  to  suffer  for  the  first  few  months  when  it  was  not  increased,  so 
that  if  it  laps  over  a  little  now  it  will  about  even  things  up. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  if  this  Senate  resolution  is 
passed  within  the  next  30  days  and  the  Army  is  reduced  as  rapidlv 
as  possible  to  175,000  men,  and  no  more  enlistments  are  received, 
except  for  the  reenlistment  of  men  now  in  the  service,  you  think  vou 
will  still  need  $22,925,000? 
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Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  figure  that  even  then  it  will 
^ive  us  an  average  Army  of  208,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  The  Army  is  larger  than  that  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  will  bring  the  average  down  to 
that  number. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the  Army 
per  day? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  have  not  those  figures,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  get 
them  from  The  Adjutant  General. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  heard  last  night  that  it  was  approximately  11,000 
in  seven  working  days.  The  last  record  showed  11,000  in  seven  work- 
ing days. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  information  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
piration of  enlistments? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  statement  was  made  by  the  recruiting  service  that 
the  losses  are  about  7,000  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  expirations,  deaths,  etc.  ?  ^ 

Gen.  Lord.  Those  are  the  casuals,  due  to  desertions,  deaths,  expira- 
tions of  enlistment,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  present  force  has  been  enlisted 
for  one  year  only  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  can  be  easily  determined,  and  we  will  have  a 
statement  of  that  put  in  the  record. 

E8timate<l  strenjcth,  Jan.  11.  1921 220,836 

One-year  enlistments,  36  per  cent 79, 500 

Three-j'ear  enlistments,  64  per  cent 141,336 

Total 220,  836 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  also  put  in  the  record  a  state- 
ment showing  the  expirations  of  enlistment  during  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

Gen.  Lord.  Three  thousand  one  hundred  one-year  enlistments  ex- 
pire in  this  current  month. 

Col.  Hannay.  It  would  take  almost  immediate  action  to  cause  the 
reduction  in  the  Army  to  be  more  rapid  than  the  enlistments  are  now 
coming  in,  and  as  they  will  come  in  unless  some  action  is  taken. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  in  liopes  that  somebody  representing  the 
Secretary  of  War  directly,  or  the  Chief  of  Staff,  would  come  before 
this  committee  and  explain  this  situation.  I  do  not  find  anything  in 
the  law  that  warrants  this  rush  at  the  present  time  toward  a  large 
Army.  I  think  it  is  doing  more  in  the  lonp  run,  looking  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  business  psychology,  to  injure  a  permanent  force  of 
rea.sonable  size  than  anything  that  could  possibly  be  done,  because 
the  pendulum  is  going  to  swing  back.  It  is  creating  in  the  minds  of 
men  an  impression  against  a  great  force  and  against  a  great  arm  of 
the  Government  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  it  will  live  to 
regret.  That  is  true,  because  unquestionablv  it  is  creating  a  feeling 
oatside  of  Congress  among  people  generally  that  is  not  a  healthy 
sentiment.  I  know  that  those  of  us  who  have  a  very  high  regard 
for  what  the  Army  is  and  has  been  and  ought  always  to  be,  look  with 
some  apprehension  upon  what  is  being  done  at  the  present  time.  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  for  Congress  to  be  called  upon  to  take  action 
by  passing  resolutions  to  cut  down  the  Army  to  the  size  which  Con- 
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f'ess  indicated  in  this  appropriation  that  it  should  be  for  the  year, 
was  in  hopes  that  somebody  would  come  here  and  justify  it* 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  before  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  he  assumed  all  the 
responsibility  for  the  present  policy  of  recruiting  the  Army  up  to  the 
maximum  of  280,000  men.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  available  for 
this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  read  his  statement,  and,  perhaps,  he  has 
gone  fully  into  the  matter. 

The  provision  contained  in  the  Armjr  reorganization  act  simply 
provides  that  except  in  time  of  war  or  similar  emergency,  when  the 
public  safety  demands  it,  the  number  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular 
Army  shall  not  exceed  280,000,  including  the  Philippine  Scouts*  No 
provision  of  law  that  I  know  of  provides  that  it  shall  be  280,000,  and 
the  appropriation  bill  for  this  year  provided  as  strongly  as  an  appro- 
priation bill  could  provide  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  1T5,000 
men,  because  money  was  not  appropriated  for  an  Army  of  more  than 
175,000  men.  It  was  the  same  Congress  and  the  same  law-making 
body  that  put  the  limitation  upon  it,  and  yet  we  are  now  running 
right  up  toward  the  limit  fixed  by  the  Army  reorganization  act  in 
violation  of  the  intention  of  Congress  when  it  provided  this  year  for 
an  Army  of  175,000  men.  To  my  mind  that  is  a  very  serious  thing. 
However,  I  realize  that  so  far  as  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
is  concerned  the  Army  is  mobilized  and  you  have  got  to  fe^  it.  Yor. 
can  not  get  these  men  in  the  service  and  starve  them.  You  are 
promising  not  only  to  feed  them,  but  to  give  them  a  college  education, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

TRANSPORTATION   OF   THE   ARMY   AND   ITS   SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  transportation  of  the  Army  and  its  sup- 
plies, you  are  asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $4,004,140. 

(len.  Connor.  The  avaihible  balance,  so  far  as  transportation  is 
concerned,  after  the  allotment  for  the  third  quarter,  is  approximately 
$7,800,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  vou  will  have  for  the  fourth  quarter  a  free 
balance  of  $7,800,000? 

Gen.  Connor.  Probably  not.  That  is  a  book  balance,  and  we  know 
that  there  are  very  considerable  liabilities  set  up  against  that  that 
have  not  yet  been  paid,  but  of  which  we  do  not  get  a  i*ecord  until  the 
finance  department  calls  on  us  for  certain  funds.  This  fimd  rests 
to  the  credit  of  the  Transportation  Service,  and  as  the  finailce  de- 
partment passes  bills  they  call  upon  the  Transportation  Service  for 
an  allotment  of  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be  expended  bj- 
them. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  unexpended  balance  on  June  30, 
or  do  you  have  that  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir:  T  have  not  that  data  with  me. 

SitatUM  of  transportation  appropriations,  ,/iiiii'  tUK  19 iO. 

Transportation  Service,  Imlance  on  hand .$49,  2:18,  fKJC.  as 

Motor  Transport  Coiijs.  Imlnnre  on  hand ft,  5^1;  tf^T.  H4 

Total 57,  8(10, 1.H4.  02 

Practically  all  of  these  balances  are  held  for  outstanding  (fbllgatlons  undt^r 
<'liiims  of  various  kinds. 
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SHIFPINQ  BOARD  CLAIMS. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Shipping  Board  claims 
that  you  are  owing  them  a  lot  of  money  f 

Gten.  Connor.  Y  es,  sir ;  they  say  that  we  owe  them  $208,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  about  it? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  say  that  we  owe  them  about  $46,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  you  pay  it  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  As  soon  as  they  can  present  bills  in  proper  shape. 
We  have  set  up  an  allotment  or  authorization  of  $40,000,000  against 
which  they  can  draw  as  fast  as  they  furnish  vouchers  that  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Transportation  Service. 

Tile  Chairman.  That  allotment  was  made  out  of  what  funds  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  A  portion  of  it  out  of  the  appropriation  for  1919, 
amounting  to  $34,881,102. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  have  an  unexpended  balance  in  that 

fund?  .        .         .     • 

Gten.  IjORi>.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  something  of  a  balance  under  the  ap- 
propriation for  1919.  The  $40,000,000  referred  to  by  Gen.  Connor  was 
not  an  authorization,  but  an  actual  payment. 

The  Chairman.  The  Shipping  fioard  is  causing  to  be  sent  to  me 
every  day  telegrams  and  letters  from  chambers  of  commerce  and  from 
shipping  interests  all  over  the  country  making  it  appear  that  the 
policy  of  this  committee  in  denying  large  appropriations  to  the 
Shipping  Board  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  will  force  a  lot  of 
concerns  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  They  say  that  they  are  out  of 
money,  but  they  have  stated  to  us  that  the  Army  owes  them  a  very 
large  sum,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  some  money  due  the  Ship- 
ping Board  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  during  the 
war. 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  correctly  understand  you,  tlie  reason  why  the 
amount  which  you  do  owe  them  is  not  paid  is  because  they  have  not 
b^n  able  to  present  to  you  bills  for  the  service  in  the  ordinary  and 
business-like  way  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  They  have  presented  a  certain  number  of  bills  that 
have  been  rejected  so  far  as  the  transportation  department  is  con- 
cerned. They  have  presented  some  of  which  we  admit  the  justice, 
but,  in  order  to  justify  the  paying  officer  or  passing  officer  in  paying 
them,  they  must  present  certain  evidence  to  show  that  the  bill  is 
correct.  1  have  just  been  appointed  a  member  of  a  board  to  cooperate 
with  a  similar  board  from  the  Shipping  Board  in  an  effort  to  come 
together  upon  a  program  for  complete  settlement.  I  can  give  you 
an  instance  of  what  they  could  not  give  an  accounting  of. 

The  Chahiman.  I  would  like  to  know  it,  because  that  is  a  matter 
that  will  come  rirfit  following  your  items  in  a  few  days. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  do  not  want  to  do  them  an  injustice,  but  I  will 
take  the  most  extreme  case,  one  which  they  do  not  push  very  hard. 
We  have  a  very  considerable  item  which  the  Shipping  Board  wishes 
to  charge  against  the  War  Department  for  the  charter  hire  of  the 
seized  German  vessels.  Now,  they  never  paid  anything  for  those 
seized  German  vessels  in  the  way  of  charter  hire,  but  the  Government 
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took  them.  They  say  that  the  Shipping  Board  is  operated  as  a  finan- 
cial concern;  that  tne  Govermnent  seized  those  German  ships,  and 
that  they  are,  therefore,  justified  in  charging  us  so  much  per  ton  for 
that  shipping.  We  sajr  to  them,  "  You  never  have  s^ent  anything 
on  account  of  that  service,  because  those  ships  were  seized,  but  even 
if  you  had  spent  anything,  you  were  an  agency  of  the  Government 
created  to  provide  ships  during  the  war."  We  say  to  them,  "  Your 
account  is  not  just,  and  we  can  not  pass  it." 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  amount  that  they  claim  is  for 
the  charter  hire  of  those  vessels? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  did  not  have  any  idea  that  that  matter  would 
come  up,  but  I  will  try  to  ascertain.^  I  do  not  know  what  that  item 
is,  and  1  do  not  think  that  they  have  really  set  up  that  item  or  billed 
the  item.  There  are  many  items  that  they  have  not  yet  billed  to  us, 
and  the  items  that  they  have  billed  to  us  are  less  in  amount  than 
those  they  have  not  billed.  There  were  a  great  many  items  that  were 
stopped  by  a  decision  of  the  comptroller,  which  holds  that  one  de- 
partment can  not  pay  another  department  for  expenditures  made 
under  that  sort  of  appropriation.  We  have  at  the  present  time 
under  preparation  for  the  consideration  of  the  comptroller  a  list 
of  hypothetical  questions  covering  disputed  points.  Another  ques- 
tion is  whether  our  department  should  pay  the  Shipping  Board  for 
the  charter  hire  of  vessels  built  by  the  Shipping  Board,  and  whether 
the  War  Department  shall  pay  for  the  Shipping  Board  vessels  that 
were  sunk  during  the  war.  That  refers  to  Government-owned  ves- 
sels. In  the  case  of  privately  owned  vessels  that  they  chartered,  we 
admit  the  justice  of  the  claim;  but  as  to  vessels  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  out  of  Government  funds,  we  say  no,  because  the  Ship- 
ping Board  would  never  have  gotten  those  ninds  or  built  the  ships 
except  as  a  war  emergency,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  a  part  of  the 
war  cost.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  War  Department  should  pay 
over  to  the  Shipping  Board  money  for  the  charter  hire  of  those  ships. 
It  would  simply  involve  additional  labor  in  handling  bookkeeping 
accounts. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  entirely  right  in  regard  to  the 
seized  ships,  but  where  the  War  Department  takes  over  a  ship  that 
was  built  for  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion and  where  you  are  operating  a  ship  of  that  kind  you  are  paying 
charter  hire  for  that  service? 

Gen.  Connor.  Where  they  took  over  the  ship? 

The  Chairman.  Where  they  built  the  ship. 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir;  that  was  Government  property,  and  the 
Government  furnished  the  money  to  build  the  ships  tor  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  repairs? 

Gen.  Connor  We  pay  for  the  upkeep.  We  pay  the  operating  ex- 
penses and  all  the  repairs  that  may  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  pay  nothing  to  them  as  charter  hire  for  those 
ships  but  pay  all  expenses  of  operation. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  use  of  those  ships! 

Gen.  Connor.  Nothing  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for? 


1  Bill  not  yet  rendered  in  full. 
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Gen.  Connor.  We  pay  for  all  seized  ships,  ships  requisitioned,  or 
privately  owned  ships  that  were  requisitioned  by  the  Shipping  Board 
and  taken  over  by  them.  We  reimburse  the  Shipping  Board  oy  pay- 
ingthe  expense  or  the  charter  hire. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  requisitioned  ships? 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is  the  same  thing.  They  were  practically  all 
reouisitioned. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  to  the  ships  built  under  contract  by  the 
Emergenry  Fleet  Corporation,  you  do  not  pay  any  charter  hire  for 
them  at  all? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  contended  that  there  was  no  justification 
for  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  another. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  how  much  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted that  the  War  Department  owes  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  admit  that  we  owe  them  $46,000,000,  but  they 
set  up  bills  for  $208,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Section  15  of  the  merchant  marine  act  provides — 

That  the  board  shall  not  require  payment  from  the  War  Department  for  the 
cliarter  hire  of  vessels  owned  by  the  United  States  Government  furnished  by 
ihe  board  from  July  1,  1918,  to  .Tune  30,  1919,  inclusive,  for  the  use  of  such 
department. 

Gen.  Connor.  Unfoitunately  they  do  not  say  anything  about 
preceding  years,  or  subsequent  years.  They  are  not  attempting  to  bill 
anything  in  violation  of  that  provision,  but  they  are  billing  for 
everything  before  or  after,  or  for  everything  not  specifically  covered 
by  that  act. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  taking  the  position  that  for  that 
.service  the  War  Department  should  not  pay  any  charter  hire  at  all  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  for  Government-owned  vessels;  we  say 
that  it  is  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  an- 
other. The  great  delay  in  settling  this  account  is  in  the  clerical  force. 
Unfortunately,  the  Transportation  Service  has  very  few  statutory 
employees.  They  are  almost  all  carried  on  the  additional  roll,  and 
the  funds  that  can  be  expended  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  very 
limited.  The  amount  that  Gen.  Rogers  can  allot  to  my  branch  is 
very  small,  and  the  result  is  that  the  force  has  been  cut  down  very 
low.  It  has  only  been  recently  that  we  could  set  up  an  establishment 
that  could  handle  these  Shipping  Board  bills  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  payment  to  the  Shipping 
Board  recently? 

Gen.  CoNNOk.  There  was  about  $1,300,000  paid  in  the  last  month. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  sum  of  $10,718,546.10  of  1918  money  was  given 
an  additional  year  of  life  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  1918  claims  of 
the  Shipping  Board.  That  will  expire,  or  go  back  to  surplus  funds 
of  the  Treasury,  on  June  30,  next. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I  wish,  after  looking  over  this  matter, 
you  would  put  into  the  record  a  statement  as  to  the  amount  that 
Congress  can  depend  on  the  Shipping  Board  receiving  from  the 
War  Department  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  so  that  we  may  have  it  as 
a  working  basis. 

Gen.  Connor.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  if  the  comptroller  says  "  Yes "  to  certain  questions  it  means 
the  sum  of  $20,000,000  or  $30,000,000 ;  and  if  he  says  "  No,"  it  means 
nothing.    It  depends  on  what  the  comptroller  says. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  we  are  reasonably  sure  now  that 
there  will  be  a  certain  amount  paid  by  the  War  Department  as  soon 
as  the  Shipping  Board  is  able  to  present  bills  in  the  proper  way? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

CLERICAL  FORCES    AT   HOBOKEN,   N.    J.,  AND   CAMP   HOLABIRD. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Will  you  kindly,  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  Gen.  Connor 
to  explain  the  disadvantage  that  he  is  working  under  on  account  of 
keeping  a  part  of  his  force  over  at  Hoboken,  which  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  delay  in  getting  out  the  bills  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Gen.  Connor.  Owing  to  the  restriction  on  the  number  of  clerical 
personnel  and  other  employees  that  can  be  employed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  my  office  is  divided  into  three  parts.  I  have  the  water 
operations,  the  force  that  handles  transports  and  river  and  harbor 
boats,  practically  all  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  The  major  portion  of  the 
motor  transport  service,  including  personnel,  engineering  depart- 
ment, etc.,  is  at  Camp  Holabird,  over  near  Baltimore.  That  makes 
my  office  straddled  out  like  that  [indicating].  When  the  work  must 
be  done  by  telephone  and  letter  vou  can  imagine  the  difficulties  that 
arise  in  the  quick  transaction  of  business.  I  have  at  the  present  time 
38  men  employed  at  Hoboken  for  the  handling  of  transports  and  the 
general  subject  of  water  transportation,  and  approximately  48  men 
working  over  at  Camp  Holabird,  near  Baltimore.  Everything  must 
be  handled  by  mail,  drawings  come  and  go  by  mail,  the  estimates  are 
mailed,  and  the  whole  thing  is  handlea  at  great  disadvantage.  I 
know  that  it  could  be  handled  with  less  personnel  (probably  15  per 
cent)  and  more  efficiently  if  you  authorized  that  same  personnel  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  There  would  be  no  additional  expense 
involved  in  employing  them  here  and  we  could  reduce  the  overhead 
that  must  be  in  charge  of  that  work  if  they  were  all  brought  here  and 
concentrated  under  the  hea^i  of  the  Transportation  Service. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  handle  the  transportation  better  by 
having  them  here  than  at  these  places? 

Gen.  Connor.  By  far;  it  is  the  central  office  control.  For  in- 
stance, the  keeping  track  of  the  freight  that  moves  to  the  Philip- 
f)ines,  Panama,  or  Germany,  all  the  statistics  as  to  the  cost  of  tn« 
>oats,  the  river  work,*  and  all  that,  is  done  at  long  range  in  the  water 
transportation  section  in  Hoboken. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  at  Hoboken  and  at  Holabird  about  75 
men? 

Gren.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Rogers.  In  other  words,  he  has  to  operate  the  transporta- 
tion service  for  all  the  service  all  over  the  world  from  the  single 
office  in  Hoboken,  which,  of  course,  is  not  a  good  business  way. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  plan  inaugurated? 

Cten.  Rogers.  We  have  had  to  do  that  because  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  they  did  not  provide  sufficient  clerical 
force  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  covers  the  transportation 
ser^'ice  and  also  the  construction  service.  We  tried  to  explain  to 
the  subcommittee,  .of  which  Mr.  Wood  is  chairman,  the  necessity 
of  having  additional  clerks  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Evidently 
the  explanation  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  clerks,  because  he 
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not  only  refused  to  give  us  the  additional  clerks,  but  he'  also  refused 
the  number  that  we  now  have,  which  will  necessitate  moving  another 
part  of  my  office  somewhere,  I  do  not  know  where,  and  oi)eratin<; 
the  general  office  away  from  the  city  of  Washington,  which  is  not 
good  business.  I  think  the  Government  has  lost  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  just  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  operate  in 
an  efficient  manner. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  rent  quarters? 

Gen.  Connor.  At  the  present  time  we  are  in  the  Hoboken  pier  office 
building,  taken  over  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  but  more  per- 
sonnel is  necessary  when  you  are  operating  two  offices  than  if  you 
have  one.  Where  there  is  one  there  is  financial  saving  and  not  addi- 
tional expense.  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  methods.  Work 
which  can  be  done  by  mail  is  far  less  efficiently  done  than  by  some  one 
coming  into  the  office  and  getting  a  decision  and  going  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  annual  compensation  paid  to  those 
people  at  Hoboken  and  Holabird  ? 

Gren.  Connor.  Approximately  $59,000  covers  the  people  at  Hobo- 
ken and  about  $95,000  the  people  at  Holabird. 

Gen.  BoGERS.  Those  are  not  the  only  parts  of  the  office  that  have 
to  be  separated.  The  construction  service  also  has  to  be  out  of  the 
city  of  Washington.  Then  there  is  the  necessity  of  operating  the  sur- 
plus property  division  out  of  Washington.  I  have  only  a  few  officers 
and  clerks  operating  here.  We  are  not  able  to  handle  the  sale  of 
surplus  property  in  the  proper  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  charge  of  that? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force  have  you? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  have  that  part  which  pertains  to  the  Quartermaster 
Corps. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  force? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  can  not  tell  you.  . 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  into  the  record  a  table  showing  the 
number  of  people  in  each  of  these  divisions  that  are  employed  in 
Washington,  with  their  compensation,  and  the  number  employed 
outside,  giving  the  number  at  each  point  under  each  of  the  services. 
You  have  transpqrtation,  sale  of  surplus  supplies,  and  construction 
service — three  different  services? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  that  I  have  to  have,  outside  of  my  office. 

The  Chairman.  Which  you  are  paying  out  of  the  lump-sum  ap- 
propriation ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

statement  fihoirinff  number  of  eiviliun  employees  in  thr  field  Hcrcive  of  the 

Quartennaster  Corpn,  Jan.  /.J,  192J. 

Number  of  employees  In  the  field  service,  Jan.  14,  1021 44,383 

Total  salaries  per  annum $46,293,500 

f!tatement  nhoicing  number  of  cirUian  employees  in  office  of  the  Quartermanter 

General,  Jon,  i,j,  1921, 

Number  of  employees  on  duty  in  Quartermaster  General's  Office. 

Jan.  14,  1921 $33 

1*otal  salaries  per  annum "_'_  $1,023,370 

The  Chairman.  It  all  comes  out  of  the  appropriation  ? 
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Gen.  BoGERS.  It  all  comes  out  of  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  Congress  did  that,  should  there  be  any 
provision  that  no  part  of  the  lump  sum  should  be  used  for  the  em- 
ployment of  clerical  services  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia? 

(Jen.  KoGERS.  That  would  cover  it,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  am  getting  at — suppose  we  transfer 
these  people  to  Washington  and  then  you  set  up  an  equal  force  out- 
side ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  outside  force  would  be  reduced  by  a  larger  num- 
ber than  the  increase  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  actual  setting 
up  of  an  equal  force  outside? 

Gen.  Sogers.  This  force  is  limited  by  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  here  in  the  District,  but  what  I  am  talking 
about  is  this :  If  that  was  granted  and  you  were  permitted  to  send 
this  force  to  Washington,  then  there  should  be  a  proviso  that  you 
could  not  set  uo  a  force 

Gen.  Sogers  (interposing).  A  similar  force. 

Gen.  Connor.  Not  set  up  a  corresponding  force. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  have  one  less. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  transportation  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  you  are  no  more  interested  in  running  the  job  economically 
than  I  am.  I  cut  them  off  and  tell  them  to  arop  10  per  cent  next 
month  and  next  month.  I  do  not  believe  any  such  provision  would 
be  necessary,  because  everybody  is  workii^to  get  the  thing  done  eco- 
nomically and  to  bring  the  cost  down.  We  all  realize  that  the  war 
was  tremendously  expensive  and  everybody  wants  to  make  a  showing 
which  is  economical. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  asking  for  anything  in  this  bill  ? 

Gen.  KooERS.  No,  sir.  I  just  wanted  to  explain  it  so  that  you  would 
understand  the  situation.  I  hope  there  may  be  some  way  in  which 
the  thing  can  be  changed,  perhaps,  over  in  the  Senate,  not  only  for 
the  fiscal  year  but  for  the  future,  so  that  we  can  move  the  clerks  over 
here  on  the  passage  of  some  deficiency  bill  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Col.  Hannay.  It  would  decrease  the  cost  of  our  activities  very  ma- 
terially. 

Gen.  Lord.  In  all  kindness  to  the  Quartermaster  General  and  to 
the  committee,  I  would  state  that  the  original  supplemental  estimate 
of  the  Quartennaster  General  under  General  Appropriations  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  was  $131,251,488.49.  The  amount  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  consisted  of  these  two  items  included  in 
this  deficiency  bill — items  for  subsistence  and  for  transportation 
of  the  Army.  In  returning  this  approved  estimate  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  chief  of  finance  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
satisfied  the  amount  of  the  estimate  would  be  insufficient  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Quartermaster  General  to  submit  an 
additional  estimate  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Since  that  time,  the 
Quartermaster  General  has  submitted  to  the  War  Department,  al- 
though it  has  not  reached  me  yet,  an  additional  estimate  of  $58,000,- 
000  under  General  Appropriations  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  I 
do  not  know  the  action  taken,  except  that  recommendation  has  been 
made  that  drastic  instructions  be  issued  to  the  field  to  reduce  ex- 
penses, discharge  employees  wherever  they  can  be  spared,  and  to  re- 
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duce  procurements  in  the  eflFort  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible,  if  not 
entirely,  this  additional  deficiency.  That  is  the  situation  as  it  exists 
to-day,  as  near  as  I  can  express  it,  but  I  undei'stand  that  the  addi- 
tional estimate  is  not  to  be  approved — that  is,  at  this  time,  and  if  it 
is  found  that  the  entire  amount  can  not  be  eliminated  that  they  will 
be  able  to  reduce  it  by  waitinjs;  until  a  later  period,  when  they  can 
have  more  accurate  information  on  which  to  base  the  additional 
needs  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  have  reference  to  just  these  two  items? 

(Jen.  Lord.  No  ;  to  various  items  under  general  appropriations  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Gen.  Rogers.  May  I  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  applies  to  trans- 
portation. I  have  no  authority  to  talk  to  the  committee  at  all  with 
reference  to  any  additional  estimate,  but  I  feel  you  ought  to  know^ 
as  Gen.  Lord  has  stated,  that  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  made 
will  not  anywhere  near  cover  what  is  needed  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  think  you  should  know  that.  That  is  just  one  item  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  is  estimated.  I  assume  that  this 
estimate  of  $4,004,140  is  the  amount  estimated  as  the  full  amount 
that  will  be  required,  together  with  the  unexpended  balance  to  carrj' 
you  through  tne  year? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  amount  in  this  bill  is  for  transportation  and  is  the 
amount  necessary  to  cover  the  additional  cost  entailed  by  the  trans- 
portation of  recruits  and  recruiting  parties  over  and  above  what 
would  have  been  necessary  if  we  had  remained  at  a  strengtii  of 
175,000. 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  is  just  one  item  of  transporation,  the  recruits. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  RECRUITS  AND  RECRUITING  PARTIES. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  the  $4,004,140  is  the  estimateil 
deficiency  of  one  of  the  allotments,  and  that  is  the  transportation  of 
recruits? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  does  not  have  to  do  with  any  deficit  in  your 
allotment  for  the  movement  of  the  troops  after  they  have  been  once 
taken  into  the  service  ? 

Gen.  Ijord.  The  recommendation  will  discontinue  the  movement 
of  troops,  which  involves  very  large  sums  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  tHis  appropriation  allotted  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  allotted  by  items  for  certain  purposes  by  the 
Quaitermaster  General. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  understood  from  Gen.  Lord  that  this  $4,000,000  was 
a  necessary  deficit  to  carry  the  Army  on  the  basis  of  175,000,  and 
now  that  the  number  has  been  raised  to  227,000  there  will  naturally 
be  a  further  deficit  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  This  is  the  amount  necessary  for  the  transportation  of 
recruits  and  recruiting  parties  in  excess  of  what  would  be  neede<l 
for  the  175,000. 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  estimate  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand,  you  did  have  out  of  your  appro- 
priation of  $40,000,000  an  allotment  for  the  transportation  of  re- 
cruits, and,  basing  the  Army  at  175,000,  that  was  sufficient.  Now, 
then,  the  Army  having  been  recruited  to  over  200,000,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  $4,004,140  more  to  recruit  that  additional  Army? 
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Geo.  Lord.  That  is  the  amount  reported  for  the  Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Gen.  Connor.  Two  items. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  for  the  transportation  of  recruits? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes;  for  the  transportation  of  recruits  and  the 
trimsportation  of  recruiting  parties,  it  involves  those  two  items. 

Gen.  Sogers.  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  on  this  subject,  but  I 
did  not  want  you  to  feel  that  I  was  misleading  you  at  some  futui*e 
time  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Gen.  Lord.  He  has  submitted  his  estimate  and  the  action  I  have 
indicated  has  been  recommended. 

G^en.  BoOERs,  There  are  other  items  for  which  the  prices  have 
increased  very  materially  in  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Paid  for  out  of  the  transportation? 

Gen.  BoGERS.  Out  of  regular  supjplies. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  amount  submitted  for  subsistence  is  double. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $40,000,000  appropriation  was 
allotted  to  pay  the  transportation  of  recruits  and  recruiting  parties? 

Gen.  Connor.  $1,195,714  for  applicants  for  enlistment  and  recruits 
and  $32,500  for  transportation  of  recruiting  parties. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  an  Army  of  $175,000  ? 
*  Gen.  Connor.  I  do  not  know. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  amount  estimated,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  $5,152,164 
for  the  transportation  of  applicants  for  enlistment  and  recruits  and 
$80,190  for  recruiting  parties. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  an  Army  of  considerable  size? 

Col.  Hannay.  175,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimated  that  it  would  take  $5,000,000? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  allot  out  of  your  appropriation 
enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  transportation  of  recruits  and  recruit- 
ing parties  for  an  Army  of  175,000  when  vou  only  allotted 
$1,195,000? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  allotted  the  proportionate  amount  appropriated. 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  appropriation  was  cut,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  average  cost  will  be  $30  for  this  service  for  evei-y 
man  in  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  $41. 

Mr.  Slemp.  For  every  single  one? 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is  based  on  the  strength  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  you  would  not  recruit  all  the  175,000  in  one  year? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir;  but  the  latest  data  were  our  1916  figures, 
and  in  making  up  the  estimates  T  went  back  to  the  last  peace-year 
figures^  and  the  price  per  man  on  the  strength  of  the  Ai-my  author- 
ized was  $33.76  for  the  transportation  of  recruits  and  $8.12  for  the 
applicants. 

Mr.  SiiEMP.  Let  us  get  at  it  affirmatively.  How  many  recruits  did 
you  expect  to  get  into  the  Army  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  out  of  the 
176/)00men? 

Gen.  Connor,  I  did  not  make  the  estimate  last  year;  I  do  not 

know. 

Gen.  Lord.  About  30,000  for  January,  at  the  rate  of  the  first  10 

days* 
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Mr.  SiiBMP.  You  are  going  far  beyond  the  175,000  men.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  colonel's  statement  about  $5,000,000  including  175,000 
men  can  be  correct.    It  is  too  much  per  man. 

Col.  Hannay.  That  was  estimated  by  The  Adjutant  General's 
Office,  and  I  am  just  giving  the  figures  on  which  they  based  their 
estimate. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  do  not  see  how  they  figure. 

Gen.  Connor.  We  get  those  figures  from  The  Adjutant  General. 
He  furnishes  the  information  that  so  many  recruits  may  be  expected 
during  the  next  year,  and  we  have  our  figures  on  transportation  and 
apply  the  rate  to  the  number  of  men  and  that  gives  the  cost. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  could  not  possibly  recruit  175,000  men  in  one 
year.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  more  than  $30  for  every  single  man  of 
the  175,000. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  do  not  know.  There  will  be  an  enormous  turn- 
over during  the  next  six  months  by  the  1-year  men  going  out. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  not  over  40  per  cent,  and  perhaps  less.  That 
would  be  figuring  $120  for  the  transportation  of  every  recruit. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  only  costs  you  $40  per  man  to  pay  the  trans- 
portation of  recruits  and  recruiting  parties,  you  are  estimating  that 
you  will  take  into  the  service  125,000  men  during  the  year— over 
that,  because  if  you  divide  $5,000,000  by  40  you  get  125,000,  and  cer- 
tainly you  did  not  intend  to  take  in  125,000  new  men  in  a  year? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  think  so,  counting  the  number  of  new  recruits  and 
the  replacement  of  1-year  men  whose  enlistments  expire  during  the 
year.    That  number  is  not  unreasonable. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  applicable  to  the  reenlistment  of  men 
in  the  service? 

Gen.  Connor.  There  are  very  few  reenlistments,  in  my  experience 
among  the  men  whom  I  have  commanded. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Not  out  of  a  possible  175,000  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  did  not  make  those  estimates. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  colonel's  statement  was  that  this  had  refei'ence  to 
175.000  men  as  a  total. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  your  losses  are  7,000  a 
month  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  have  no  figures  on  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  recruiting  service  of  The  Adjutant  General's  office 
figures  losses  by  death,  desertion,  and  discharge  es  approximately 
7,000  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  84,000  a  year? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Connor.  With  280,000  men  for  three  years'  enlistment,  there 
is  approximately  93,000  turnover  every  vear. 

Tne  Chairman.  In  determining  your  losses  at  7,000  a  month,  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  reenlistment? 

Gen.  Lord.  Total  separations  are  included  in  the  7,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  They  submit  a  statement,  for  example,  that  we  have 
enlisted  30,000  men  this  month  and  expect  our  losses  will  be  3,000, 
which  will  make  the  number  to  remain  27,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  30,000  may  include  several  thousand  reen- 
listments? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  include  all  reenlistments  of  the  existing 
force? 
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Gen,  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  can  give  you  some  exact  figures  on  that.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  the  expenses  for  the  item  transportation 
of  applicants  for  enlistment  and  recruits  was  $2,409,000;  for  the 
transportation  of  recruiting  parties,  $198,275.  Those  are  the  actual 
liabilities  as  set  up  by  the  Chief  of  Finance  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1921.  If  that  is  doubled  for  the  year  you  will  find 
that  the  figure — ^if  it  keeps  on  at  the  same  rate  during  the  rest  of 
the  year — is  $5,215,880,  which  is  very  close  to  what  we  have  here; 
when  we  deduct  the  amount,  $1,238,000,  that  had  been  apportioned, 
it  leaves  the  deficit,  $3,987,890,  which  is  within  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  estimate  made. 

Gen.  Lord.  Col.  Hickman  is  here.  I  was  talking  to  him  last  even- 
ing about  some  of  the  fibres  you  wanted.  He  has  a  statement  of  the 
estimated  loss  from  all  causes  from  January  1,  1921,  to  July  31, 
1921,  which  would  be  seven  months,  48,074. 

The  Chairman.  In  seven  months  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  This  is  a  table  which  has  been  worked  out  show- 
ing what  would  result  if  House  resolution  No.  440  went  into  effect. 

EFFECT  OF  ENACTMENT  OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  440  UPON  SIZE  OP 

ARMY  AS  OF  JULY  1,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Hickman,  the  table  you  have  here,  if  I  under- 
stand it,  shows  that  if  House  joint  resolution  440  should  be  enacted 
in  the  immediate  fitture,  you  would  still  have  in  the  service  on  July  1, 
176,168  men. 

Col.  Hickman.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

The  operation  of  H,  J,  Res,  440,  without  amendment,  upon  the  Regular  Army. 


Anns  of  service. 


Actual 
enlisted 
strength. 
Regular 
Army. 
Dec.  31, 
1020. 


loDantrf ' 

Comst  Artmery  K 
Fidd  Aitmeryi. 

OaTaliy 

Air  Service'. 


Quartermaster  Corps. 
e^^lDeersi 


Si^ud  Corps. 

Ordnance 

Chemical  WarfiueK.. 
Finance  ^ 

Medical  I>cpartnient. 

D.  E.  M.  Ir 


Total. 


77,496 

24,063 

23,515 

23,105 

9,618 

22,549 

7,156 

5,742 

3,676 

1,100 

240 

13,356 

7,391 


219,010 


Bstl' 

mated 

losses 

foraU 

causes, 

Jan.  1, 

to  July 

31, 1921. 


12,521 

6,108 

9,795 

5,219 

2,006 

3,391 

2,507 

922 

989 

928 

24 

2,908 

761 


48»074 


Esti- 
mated 
reenlist- 
ments, 
Jan.  1 
to  July 
31, 1921, 
20.4  per 
cent. 


926 
740 
1,504 
579 
207 
218 
351 
67 
125 
189 


818 


Bsti- 

mated 

strength, 

July  31, 

1921. 


5^219 


65,901 

18,700 

15,224 

18.465 

7,819 

19,376 

5,000 

4,887 

2,812 

361 

216 

10,767 

6,630 


176,158 


6 


Author- 
ized 
strength, 
act  of 

June  4, 
1920. 


110,000 

30,000 

37^000 

20,000 

16,000 

20,060 

12,000 

5^000 

4,500 

1,200 

900 

14,000 

9,400 


Author- 
ized 
strength 
based  on 
army  of 
175,000. 
or  62.5 
percent 

of 
column  6. 


68,750 

18,750 

23,125 

12,500 

10,000 

12,500 

7;  500 

3,125 

2,813 

750 

562 

8,750 

5,875 


8 


DUTer- 

ence 

between 

columns 

7  and  5. 


-2,849 

-  50 
-7,901 
+5,965 
-2,181 
+6,876 
-2,500 
+1,761 
+        1 

-  389 

-  346 
+^017 
+    766 


280,000 


175,000 


9 

Number 

to  be 
recruited 
before 
July  81 
under 
provi- 
sion of 
proviso 
recom- 
mended 
by  War 
Depart- 
ment. 


2,849 

50 

7,901 


2,181 
'2,"66d 


389 
346 


16,216 


i  Braocdiea  of  Army  which  will  require  enlistments  under  proviso  recommended  by  War  DeiMtrtment. 
Cotomn  3  indudes  discharged  by  expiration  of  term  of  service  and  losses  from  other  causes,  such  as  dis- 
AbOitT.  desertion,  dependency,  etc.  .  ^^  .    . 

Column  4  includes  reenlistment  of  20.4  per  cent  of  all  men  discharged  by  expiration  of  their  term  of 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  would  you  have  on  June  80  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year?    You  would  have  more  than  that  number! 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir;  there  would  be  a  few  more  than  that 
number.  There  woula  be  one  month's  discharges  plus  the  necessary 
enlistments  that  would  have  to  take  place,  the  difference  between  the 
customary  discharges  and  the  enlistments  that  would  have  to  take 
place  of  old  soldiers  and  certain  special  men  who  would  not  want 
to  be  lost  to  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  On  December  31  you  had  219,010  men  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  you  are  taking  in  new  men,  the  net  gain  per  month  being 
approximately  23,000 ;  that  is,  if  you  are  taking  in  new  men  at  the 
rate  of  30,000  a  month  or  1,000  a  day  and  vour  net  losses  amount  to 
7,000  that  would  mean  a  net  gain  per  montn  of  about  28,000. 
Col.  HioKMAN.  That  is  approximately  correct. 
The  Chairman.  Then  at  the  present  time  you  must  have  a  net  of 
approximately  230,000  in  the  service. 
Col.  Hickman.  To-day? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Hickman.  I  would  say,  roughly,  on  December  31  219,000  and 
about  800  a  day  for  the  12  days  in  January  would  be  9,600  in  addition 
to  that  number. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  228,000. 
Col.  Hickman.  Approximately:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  Gen.  (Jonnor,  if  that  resolution  should 
pass,  you  are  not  going  to  need  this  money,  because  that  is  going  to 
cut  on  recruiting,  and  the  money  you  are  asking  for  is  to  recruit 
new  troops;  and  if  we  are  not  going  to  recruit  any  new  troops,  you 
are  not  going  to  need  any  money  to  pay  for  transportation  of  such 
troops. 

Gen.  Connor.  If  recruiting  was  cut  off,  say,  the  1st  of  February, 
that  would  be  seven  months'  operation  in  the  fiscal  year  192i; 
$2,800,000  would  be  the  cost  at  the  rate  for  the  first  six  months, 
and  that  would  leave  a  deficit  under  that  figure  of  approximately 
$1,700,000.  On  the  transportation  of  recruiting  parties,  if  recruit- 
ing was  stopped  on  February  1  and  the  recruiting  parties  got  back 
to  their  stations,  say,  within  a  month  thereafter,  that  would  be  an 
expenditure  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  of  about  $264,000  a 
vetir,  and  would  mean  a  deficiency  of  about  $232,000— a  deficiency  of 
'$1,932,000  instead  of  a  total  deficiency  of  $4,004,140,  as  requested. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understood  you  correctly  a  moment  ago,  this 
$4,004,140,  if  granted,  will  not  be  enough  to  pay  the  deficit  there  is 
going  to  be  in  this  transportation  item? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir;  the  transportation  appropriation  has  a 
long  series  of  item  numbers  covering  four  pages,  of  which  this 
$4,004,000  covers  two  items. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  can  not  stop  this  recruiting  in  any  other 
way  than  by  denying  this  appropriation,  that  will  leave  these  boys 
at  home  and  will  be  an  effective  method  of  cutting  down  the  size  of 
the  Army  by  simply  saying  "  No ;  we  will  not  give  you  a  cent.  You 
have  recruited  men  in  addition  to  the  number  Congress  has  appro- 

Eriated  for,  so  we  will  just  leave  them  at  home  and  then  you  will  not 
ave  to  subsist  them,  and  you  will  not  have  to  pay  for  this  recruiting 
transportation";  is  that  true? 
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Gen.  Connor.  I  doubt  it,  because- 


The  Chairman  (interposing).  If  you  will  just  point  me  a  way  so 
that  Congress  by  denying  appropriations  can  stop  this  recruiting,  we 
will  stop  it. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  understood  that  when  the  bill 
on  the  organization  of  the  Army  was  under  debate,  a  motion  was 
made  to  the  effect  that  the  Army  for  the  time  being  should  not  be 
recruited  above  175/)00,  and  that  that  amendment  was  defeated,  and 
the  authority  that  Congress  has  granted  to  create  a  deficit  for  trans- 
portation 01  the  Army  allows  a  deficit  to  be  set  up  under  any  of 
these  items,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  positive  action  by  Congress 
would  be  necessary  in  case  you  desired  to  limit  the  Army  to  175,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  can  not  understand  how  it  can  be 
much  more  positive  than  last  year's  appropriation  bill,  General. 

Gen.  Connor.  If  an  amendment  to  the  Army  bill,  which  author- 
ized a  strength  of  280,000  men  was  offered,  saym^  that  for  the  time 
being  the  strength  should  not  exceed  175,000,  and  if  that  amendment 
was  defeated,  then  that  would  leave  the  number  280,000  standing  as 
the  desire  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Nowhere  is  there  any  such  desire  as  that  expressed 
in  the  reorganization  act.  The  provision  simply  said  that  under  no 
circumstances,  except  in  case  of  actual  war  or  in  case  of  an  emergency^ 
should  the  size  of  the  Army  exceed  that  number.  The  Secretary  of 
War  has  misunderstood  that  language  and  has  misunderstood  the 
temper  of  Congress  in  placing  that  limitation.  Without  that,  you 
could  build  up  an  Army  of  1,000,000  men ;  but  because  of  the  limita- 
tion he  takes  that  as  a  command  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Army  up 
to  the  maximum  of  the  limitation.  Nothing  was  further  from  the 
mind  of  Congress  than  that  very  thing.  Of  course,  I  realize  that 
when  you  f^et  a  man  in  the  service  you  have  to  feed  him  and  you  have 
to  pay  him,  but  you  do  not  have  to  take  him  from  home,  and  you  do 
not  have  to  transport  him,  and  if  you  do  not  have  the  money  you 
can  not  transport  him,  and  what  t  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether 
refusing  to  grant  this  appropriation,  showing  the  temper  of  Con- 
gress, would  stop  recruiting. 

Gen.  Connor.  That,  of  course,  I  can  not  say.  I  do  not  know.  But 
that  would  not  be  an  affirmative  action  by  Congress,  Mr.  Good,  I 
will  say  for  the  defense  of  the  department.  I  an\^not  nominated  as 
its  defender,  but  that  would  not  be  a  definite  action  of  Congress. 
Nobody  can  interpret  the  reasons  that  would  influence  the  committee 
not  to  report  an  appropriation  or  not  to  make  an  appropriation. 
Definite  action  of  Congress  saying  that  the  strength  of  the  Army 
should  be  limited  to  175,000,  and  brought  down  to  that  figure  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  is  a  positive  action,  and  if  it  passes  Congress^ 
of  course  that  would  be  a  legal  guide  that  could  not  be  gone  beyond. 

Gen.  Rogers.  There  is  already  a  deficiency,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
particular  item  right  now  that  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  in 
addition  to  that  will  be  the  expense  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  have  a  balance  of  $7,800,000,  and 
any  part  of  that  is  available  for  this  purpose. 

OUTSTANDING  ACCOUNTS. 

Gen.  Connor.  There  are  existing  bills  against  that  balance  at  the 
present  time  of  over  $20,000,000. 
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The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  had  a  balance,  General  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  have  a  book  balance  but  I  have  certain  bills. 
Gen.  Lord  tells  me  that  I  owe  him  $19,000,000,  and  I  have  only 
^iven  him  $5,500,000.  Therefore,  he  has  a  bill  against  the  transporta- 
tion service  which  will  be  submitted  ultimately  of  $13,500,000.  There 
is  a  bill  of  $4,720,000  for  fuel  that  the  control  service  told  me  the 
other  day  I  owed  them,  and  $1,940,000  for  gasoline  and  oils  which 
they  told  me  I  owed  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  really  do  not  understand  why  it  is  you  come 
before  Congress  with  one  item  in  your  allotment  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  transportation  of  the  Army  and  its  supplies,  and  ask  for  a 
deficiency  appropriation  when  you  have  before  you  bills  that  you 
can  not  pay  aggregating  more  than  $13,000,000  in  excess  of  your 
available  balance. 

Gen.  Connor.  The  probable  reason  is  that  the  War  Department 
decided  that  any  estimates  of  the  deficiency  made  at  the  present  time 
would  not  be  a  correct  picture,  and  by  waiting  a  certain  longer 
period  a  better  showing  could  be  made.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
deficiency  created  until  this  sum  and  all  the  other  sums  of  the  general 
appropriation  have  been  expended,  which  they  have  not  been  up  to 
date. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  obligated? 

Gen.  Connor.  Whether  they  all  have  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  amount  you  have  paid  out,  you 
have  obligated  about  $20,000,000,  and  you  only  have  $7,800,000  with 
which  to  pay  it,  and  you  really  have  to  pay  those  obligations  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes ;  they  will  have  to  be  paid. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  the  appropriation  to  pay  them. 
Somebody  will  have  to  take  care  of  you. 

Gen.  Connor.  Gen.  Lord  can  tell  what  the  entire  balance  is.  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  reserves  there  are. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is,  under  general  appropriations  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  to-day,  which  covers  suosistence,  regular  supplies, 
clothing,  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  Army  transportation,  and 
water  and  sewers,  approximately  $20,oS),000,  unobligated,  as  shown 
by  the  allotments  on  the  books  of  the  Chief  of  Finance. 

Gen.  Sogers.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  part  of  this  is  due  to  the 
estimate  of  175,000-men.  That  has  caused  part  of  the  deficiency,  and 
we  did  not  have  the  aQiount  we  originally  estimated  for. 

Mr.  Evans.  Gen.  Lord,  you  say  you  have  about  $20,000,000  un- 
obligated? ' 

Gen.  Lord.  Unobligated,  under  general  appropriations,  Quarter* 
master  Corps.  I  might  correct  that  and  state  that  there  are  allot- 
ments on  my  books  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  outstanding  transporta- 
tion accounts,  such  as  bills  of  lading,  transportation  requests,  etc., 
but  Gen.  Connor  said  that  that  is  only  a  portion  of  it.  The  allotment 
is  made  as  rapidlv  as  the  accounts  are  received  and  estimated  and  the 
total  accounted  tor.  The  amount  that  is  involved  I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  Gen.  Connor  can  tell  you,  which  would  affect  this  balance 
of  approxhnately  $20,000,000. 

Gen.  Connor.  The  liabilities  set  up  during  the  first  six  months 
approximate  $19,000,000  for  transportation  of  the  Army  and  its  sup- 
plies proper,  rail  transportation,  and  you  have  called  on  the' trans- 
portation service  for  $5,500,000  as  a  fund  from  which  to  pay  that. 
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leaving  approximately  $13,500,000  that  has  not  been  called  for. 
Those  bills  will  be  presented  and  paid  in  the  course  of  time.  These 
are  estimates  set  up  by  direct  information  received  from  the  officers 
incurring  them. 

Mr.  ElvANS.  That  is  a  liability  against  the  $20,000,000  of  which 
Gen.  Lord  speaks. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  understand  that  all  of  that  is  for  this  current 
appropriation.  Involved  in  that  are  transportation  accoimts  from 
precedfing  years. 

Gen.  G)NNOR.  But  those  have  to  be  considered  in  my  estimate  for 
the  year  because  the  la^  from  one  year  is  the  same  as  another.  The 
fiscal  year  1920  items  paid  in  1921,  we  figure,  will  be  about  the  same  as 
the  amount  of  the  lag  of  1921  into  1922. 

Mr.  Evans.  Can  you  give  me  anything  approximating  an  estimate 
as  to  what  liabilities  there  are  from  any  source  whatever  aminst  this 
$20,000,000  that  Gen.  Lord  says  he  has  on  his  books,  and  then  I  will 
know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  deficiency. 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  and  there  can  be  no  deficiency  until  the  bills 
are  Daid,  I  mean,  no  technicardeficiency. 

Mr.  Evans.  That  mi^ht  be  technically  true,  but  there  is  a  deficiency 
whenever  there  is  an  obligation  that  exceeds  the  appropriation.  Now, 
how  do  the  obligations  and  the  appropriations  stand  to-day.  That  is 
what  I  want  to  mow. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  only  figures  I  can  give  are  the  allotments  sent 
to  my  office,  and  an  allotment  is  nearly  equivalent  to  an  expenditure. 
When  there  is  a  bill  to  be  paid,  the  Quartermaster  General  makes 
the  allotment  to  my  office  to  make  the  payment.  The  allotments 
under  General  Appropriations  on  my  boolra  to-day  show  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000  unobligated,  and  Gen.  Connor  can  advise  you  of 
allotments  coming  througn. 

Mr.  Evans.  Some  one  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  me  what  other  al- 
lotments are  coming  through. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  should  like  to  inject  in  the  hearings  at  this  point 
that  that  balance  is  the  total  from  general  appropriations.  Quarter- 
master Corps^  which  covers  subsistence  of  the  Army,  clothing,  and 
equipajge,  incidental  expenses,  water  and  sewers,  and  Army  trans- 
portation. Although  there  may  be  a  small  balance  on  the  whole, 
you  must  take  into  consideration  that  the  total  appropriated  was 
approximately  $133,000,000  and  there  is  only  this  balance  now  at  the 
end  of  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  that  the  activities  under 
all  other  subappropriations  have  to  be  carried  on  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  For  instance,  part  of  that  may  be  under  the  item  for 
clothing  and  equipage,  which  we  are  building  up  at  the  present 
time,  because  we  are  preparing  to  manufacture  certain  summer 
clothing.  Therefore,  we  can  not  consider  that  as  a  free  balance  for 
transportation  alone. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  the  situation  referred  to  by  Gen. 
Lord,  it  is  this :  The  appropriation  bill  for  this  year  carries  this  lan- 
guage : 

That  all  of  the  money  hereinbefore  designated  under  the  titles,  Subsistence  of 
the  Army:  rejnilar  supplies.  Quartermaster  Corps;  Incidental  expenses,  Quar- 
terniaJiter  Corps;  transportation  of  the  Army  and  its  supplies;  water  and 
fsewer»  at  military  posts;  clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage  shall 
l»e  disbursed  and  accounted  for  as  general  appropriations,  Quartermaster 
Torps,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  constitute  one  fund. 
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Now,  the  total  in)propriations  for  those  services  aggregated 
$133,000,000.  Gen.  Lord's  statement  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
after  paying  all  bills  contracted  up  to  this  time  there  will  be  a  free 
balance  in  that  total  appropriation  of  $133,000,000  of  about 
$20,000,000  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  used  that  for  transportation 
you  wbuM  very 'likelj^  create  deficiencies  then  in  all  the  other  s-ervices  ? 

(len.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Because  those  other  services  can  not  ruti  the 
balance  of  the  year  without  some  money. 

Col.  Hannay.  But  it  is  believed  that  there  would  not  be  $20,- 
000,000.  It  is  believed  there  are  ouistandin^:  obligrations  for  trans- 
portation  which  would  eat  into  that  $20,000,000,  which  have  not 
been  presented  yet,  for  the  transportation  of  troops  throughout  the 
country. 

Note. — ^The  fuU  balance  of  general  appropriations,  Quartermaster  Con-ps,  on 
January  6  was  $15,789,188.24. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understoeui  your  proposition,  Gen.  Connor, 
it  is  that  in  the  event  the  Senate  resolution  was  adopted  you  would 
still  need  for  the  transportation  of  the  recruits  that  would  have  been 
recruited  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  resolution  and  for  re- 
cruiting parties  $1,7(X),000  for  tne  balance  of  this  year. 

Gen.  Connor.  For  transportation  of  recruits  and  $232,000  for  the 
transportation  of  recruiting  parties;  total,  $1,932,000. 

recruiting  parties. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  recruiting  parties? 

Gen.  Connor.  There  are  thousands  of  men  out  all  over  the  country 
moving  about  as  recruiting  parties,  and  they  would  all  have  to  come 
home,  and  I  allowed  a  month  of  additional  expense  in  getting  them 
back  to  their  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  those  recruiting  parties  do  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  They  are  men  in  the  service  who  are  sent  out.  They 
will  be  in  each  town,  for  instance,  like  Memphis,  Chattanooga,  anS 
Nashville.  They  are  little  groups  of  soldiers  who  are  out  getting 
recruits. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  call  them  recruiting  parties? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  is  the  expense  for  transportation  for 
that  recruiting  service  now  per  month? 

Gen.  Connor.  Approximately  $33,000  a  month  at  the  present  rate. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  that  work? 

Gen.  Connor.  The  General  Staff  would  have  to  answer  that.  I 
have  no  responsibility  for  it  and  no  means  of  knowing. 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  get  our  figures  from  The  Adjutant  Geaeiars 
office  on  those  items. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  the  number 
of  men  now  engaged  in  the  recruiting  service. 

Col.  Hannay.  x  es,  sir.    The  numoer  is  4,113. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  soon  we  are  to  have  another 
estimate  for  a  deficiency  on  transportation? 
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Gen*  Lord.  No.  As  I  stated,  I  do  not  know  what  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  War  Department  authorities,  but  I  learned  last  night 
that  the  matter  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  recom- 
mending that  instructions  issue  with  the  possibility  of  reducing  ex- 
penses so  as  to  make  sayings  in  some  of  the  allotments  that  have  been 
made  covering  the  entire  year.  I  do  not  kaow  how  much  of  that 
$58,000,000  referred  to  covers  transportation.  I  have  not  seen  the 
estimates. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  feel  I  should  make  any  statement  in  regard 
to  that,  unless  Mr.  Good  insists  on  it,  because,  as  I  stated  before,  I 
have  no  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  have  simply  noti- 
fied the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  my  estimate  of  the 
funds  required  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  you  know  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  chief  of  a  bureau  to  authorize  a  deficiency;  in  other 
words,  I  can  not  even  go  ahead  and  buy  subsistence  or  authorize  an 
expenditure  for  transportation  without  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

antideficiency  law. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  department  with  re- 
gard to  the  antideficiency  law  applying  to  the  Quartermaster  De- 
partment? 

Gen.  Rogers.  There  are  four  different  appropriations,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  where  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  chief  of  any  bureau  of 
the  Government  can  create  a  deficiency,  for  subsistence,  transporta- 
tion, clothing  and  equipage,  and  the  housing  of  troops,  or  barracks 
and  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  The  antideficiency  law  provides : 

AH  appropriations  made  for  contingent  expenses  or  other  general  purposes, 
except  appropriations  made  in  fulfillment  of  contract  obligations  expressly 
authorized  by  law  or  for  objects  required  or  authorized  by  law  without  ref- 
erence to  the  amounts  annually  appropriated  therefor,  shall,  on  or  before 
the  beginning  of  each  fisc^  year,  be  so  apportioned  by  monthly  or  other 
allotments  as  to  prevent  expenditures  in  one  portion  of  the  year  which  may 
necessitate  deficiency  or  additional  appropriations  to  complete  the  service 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  whicli  said  appropriations  are  made;  and  all  such  ap- 
portionments shall  be  adhered  to  and  shall  not  be  waived  or  modified  except 
upon  the  happening  of  some  extraordinary  emergency  or  unusual  circum- 
stance which  could  not  be  anticipated  at  the  time  of  making  such  apportion- 
ment, but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  contingent  appropriations  of 
the  Senate  or  House  of  R^re^entatives ;  and  in  case  said  apportionments 
are  waived  or  modified  as  herein  provided*  the  same  shall  be  waived  or 
modified  In  writing  by  the  head  of  such  executive  department  or  other  Govern- 
ment establishment  having  control  of  the  expenditure,  and  the  reasons  therefor 
shall  be  fully  set  forth  in  each  particular  case  and  communicated  to  Congress 
in  connection  with  estimates  for  any  additional  appropriations  required  on  ac- 
4'oant  thereof. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Those  instructions  are  carried  out.  The  allotments 
were  made  in  that  manner;  and,  as  I  stated,  I  have  made  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  funds  I  think  will 
be  required  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps  for  the  balance  of  the 
year,  estimating  that  according  to  the  best  data  obtainable,  and  I 
have  asked  the  Secretary  for  instructions.  I  have  not  yet  heard  from 
that  letter. 
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« 

The  Chatrbian.  But  in  transmitting  this  matter  to  Congress  the 
Secretary  did  not  give  any  reasons  for  this  emergency  at  all.  He 
did  not  send  up  a  written  waiver  as  required  by  law. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  know  nothing  about  how  it  was  submitted  to  y;our 
committee,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemf.  It  would  seem  to  me,  General,  that  you  regard  the 
ordinary  running  of  your  department  as  an  emergency. 

Gen.  iRoQERS.  Not  the  ordinary  running. 

Mr.  Slbmp.  Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  receive  a.  request  to  trans- 
fer a  body  of  troops  from  one  point  to  another  in  time  of  peace  and 
you  have  not  the  money,  you  transfer  the  troops  just  the  same. 

Gen.  BoOERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Now,  I  would  take  that  to  be  the  ordinary  fulfillment 
of  the  directions  you  receive,  and  you  say,  automatically,  "  I  have 
got  to  transfer  these  troops,  and  therefore  there  is  an  emergency." 

Gen.  EoGERS.  I  simply  receive  an  order  to  transfer  the  troops  and 
carry  it  out. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  that  is  what  you  would  receive  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  conduct  in  your  department. 

Gten.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  There  is  no  emergency  about  that. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  question  an  order  where  any  movement  of 
troops  is  concerned,  of  course. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  am  simply  using  that  as  an  illustration.  Take  the 
facilities  around  a  camp,  for  example,  where  the  money  appropriated 
by  Congress  has  been  exhaustea,  you  still  think  those  facilities 
ought  to  be  kept  going,  and  therefore  you  create  a  deficiency,  and 
you  say  that  there  is  an  emergency.  Where  do  you  draw  the  dis- 
tinction?   When  does  an  emergency  exist? 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  to  answer. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  the  law.  That  is  the  only  basis  for  creating 
a  deficiency. 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  are  very  careful  about  creating  deficiencies.  If 
it  comes,  it  is  under  the  appropriation  t  mentioned  just  before. 
We  do  not  create  a  deficiency  on  any  other  appropriation. 

Col.  Hannay.  It  might  be  explained  that  up  to  date  the  Quar- 
termaster Greneral  has  not  incurred  any  deficit.  This  is  a  supple- 
mentary  estimate. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  you  will  expend  in  this  fiscal  year  more  money 
than  was  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  Anny. 

Col.  Hannay.  Unless  it  is  stopped  now,  we  will.  If  we  carry  out 
the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  we  will. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  in  doing  that  you  have  created  a  deficiency? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  not  done  so  as  yet,  but  if  we  continue  we 
will  do  so.    It  is  a  prospective  deficiency. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  tne  emergency  existing  that  justifies  it? 

Col.  Hannay.  Of  course,  as  to  the  activities  contemplated,  requir- 
ing the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies,  those  are  matters  de* 
ciaed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  When  an  order  comes  for  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  the  order  is  given  in  the  Secretary's  name  and 
the  Quartermaster  General  must  accept  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  not  the  Quartermaster  General  have  to  state  in 
writing  that  there  is  an  emergency  involved  in  carrying  out  the 
orders? 
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Col.  Hankat.  He  is  not  even  consulted,  either  before  or  after  the 
movement  has  taken  place.  I 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  this  antideficiency  law,  it  means 
this :  Here  you  have  so  many  horses,  we  will  say,  in  the  Army,  and 
they  have  got  to  be  fed.  Perhaps  com  and  forage  costs  10  per  cent 
more  or  100  per  cent  more  after  the  allotment  has  been  made,  or 
after  the  appropriation  has  been  made,  and  then  you  have  to  go  and 
expend  more.  In  that  case,  the  Secretary  of  War  waives  the  allot- 
ments and' a  deficiency  is  created.  In  this  case,  by  giving  an  order  in 
violation  of  the  appropriation  involving  $40,000,000  for  transporta- 
tion and  by  immediately  increasing  the  Army  by  100,000  men,  each 
thing  being  done  without  any  waiver  of  the  allotment,  this  deficit 
is  created,  and  the  estimate  comes  to  Congress  without  the  explana- 
tion required  by  law,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  the  department 
apparently  thinfeng  that  Congress  will  stupidly  appropriate  the 
money.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Army  is  to  do  the  great  service  that 
it  win  be  compelled  to  do  in  this  time  of  unrest  that  is  before  us,  it 
must  lead  the  way  in  obeying  the  law,  and  not  itself  become  one  of 
the  chief  violators  of  the  law.  We  will  never  get  real  obedience  to  the 
law  when  one  great  department  of  the  Government  violates  its  most 
fundamental  principles.  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  would  be  able  to  say 
this  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  would  like  to  know  about  some  of 
these  things,  and  to  know  what  the  theory  of  the  War  Department  is. 
I  realize  that  you  gentlemen  have  simply  to  carry  out  orders,  but 
we  are  trying  to  mid  out  why  this  order  of  Congress,  which  is 
superior,  after  all,  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  is  the 
source  from  which  he  gets  his  authority,  is  not  also  carried  out  ?  • 

Gen.  Lord.  The  amounts  appropriated  were  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  waivers  of  the  appropriations  were  made  or 
waivers  of  the  apportionments  were  made  on  the  request  of  ^  the 
Quartermaster  General. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  were  not  communicated  to  Congress. 
They  were  made,  but  the  reasons  for  them  were  not  set  forth  in  the 
letter  transmitting  the  estimates. 

Gren.  Lord.  That  is,  in  connection  with  the  estimates? 

The  Chairman.  No.  They  were  not  set  forth  in  connection  with 
the  estimates.  I  apprehend  that  the  reason  why  they  were  not  set 
forth  was  that  they  could  not  be  set  forth  in  obedience  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  antideficiency  law.  That  is  true,  because  there  was  no  un- 
foreseen emergency  that  had  taken  place  since  the  time  this  appro- 
priation was  made,  nor  has  there  been  up  to  this  very  hour.  It  was 
simply  a  change  in  policy,  or  it  was  an  attempt  to  override  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  Congress  and  force  upon  the  country  an  Army  of 
280,000  men,  when  Congress  had  provided  for  an  Army  of  165,000 
men,  or  thereabouts. 

Col.  Hannay.  Congress  did  not  appropriate  for  176,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  for  165,000  men. 

Col.  Hannay.  It  was  less  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  we  appropriate  for? 

Col.  Hannay.  You  appropriated  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
required. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  I  had  been  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  would 
have  given  orders  to  every  department  to  cut  their  cloth  accord- 
ing to  the  goods;  the  recruiting  would  have  been  stopped,  and  the 
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transportation  would  have  been  stopped,  except  alon^  certain  lines. 
Then  you  could  have  laid  out  vour  line  of  battle  withm  the  limits  of 
the  appropriation.  You  would  have  been  held  to  that  expenditure, 
and  you  would  not  have  gotten  a  dollar  for  transferring  those  various 
recruiting  parties  or  an;^hing  else  of  that  kind.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  are  running  as  we  are  now,  with  our  objective  away  above 
the  amount  appropriated  by  Congress,  there  is  nobody  under  the 
Secretary  of  War  who  can  tell  where  he  is  at  or  where  he  will  be  at 
next.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  obliged  to  come  here  and  almost 
humiliatingly  confess  that  you  do  not  know  where  you  are  and  that 
you  do  not  Imow  where  you  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  with 
regard  to  this  money,  i  ou  will  have  to  unload  within  the  next  few 
months,  but  if  jo\i  ao  not  get  the  appropriations  suggested  here  after 
March  4,  we  will  come  in  and  find  there  is  a  great  big  deficit  or  forty 
or  fifty  million  dollars  to  be  met  for  transportation  and  it  must  bie 
paid,  of  course.  All  of  it  is  caused  by  the  lailure  to  complj^  strictly 
with  the  antideficiency  statute  of  the  United  States,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  that  some  of  the  fault  lies  with  Congress,  par- 
ticularly when  there  was  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  in  time  of  peace  this  Army  should  not  be  more 
than  175,000  men.  That  amendment  was  voted  down,  and  you  could 
not  say  from  that  that  it  was  not  the  intention  to  have  an  Army  of 
280,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  But  Congress  then  fixed  it,  just  as  it  does  in  every 
other  appropriation.  It  fixed  the  size  of  the  Army  by  its  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  then  the  antideficiency  law  applies  to  that  bill ;  that  is, 
it  provides  that  that  money  shall  be  allotted  by  quarters,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  deficiency  in  any  quarter.  It  appears  that  it  was  allotted 
by  quarters,  and  then  immediately  the  Secretary  of  War  commences 
to  violate  the  allotments  bv  taking  in  a  great  number  of  recruits,  or 
more  than  you  could  possibly  pay,  subsist,  and  transport  out  of  your 
allotment.  That  is  evident  to  anybody.  You  do  not  have  to  tie  an 
officer  to  understand  that.  You  gentlemen,  of  course,  are  dealing 
with  it  every  day,  and  are  bound  to  understand  it  in  a  way  that  the 
ordinary  civilian  can  not  understand  it.  After  all,  it  seems  to  me 
that  when  you  read  that  statute  right  into  the  appropriation  bilL 
thercvis  no  excuse  for  this  big  deficiency,  and,  as  I  said  before,  it  will 
do  more  to  injure  the  Army  in  the  estimate  of  the  people,  and  to 
destroy  in  the  public  mind  the  real  place  of  the  Army — which  is  a 
great  place — than  anything  that  could  possibly  have  been  done.  The 
way  for  the  Army  to  grow  is  to  grow  in  obedience  to  the  law,  and  not 
in  violation  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  might  add  there  that  it  seems  to  me  the  reduction  of 
the  force  abroad  by  the  War  Department  in  itself  indicates  the  pass- 
ing of  any  emergency  so  far  as  foreign  service  is  concerned,  at  least, 
so  that  the  department's  own  action  in  that  respect  nullifies  its  atti- 
tude toward  the  appropriation  or  the  expenditures. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  stated  a  short  while  ago  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
had  divided  the  money,  or  apportioned  it.  into  quarters,  and  that 
waivers  had  been  made  upon  the  request  or  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral, but  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  I  was  question- 
ing the  action  of  the  Quartermaster  General  in  making  such  requests. 
^  e  must  assume  that  he  asked  the  waivers  because  there  was  need  of 
the  funds. 
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The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  the  waivers 
made  in  each  case. 

QT7ABTEBLY  APPORTIONMENTS  TO  QUARTEBMASTER  GENERAL. 

Orisftnal  apportionments: 

First  quarter $60, 000, 000 

Second  quarter 26, 000, 000 

Third  quarter 24,600,000 

Fourth  quarter 12, 200, 000 

122, 800, 000 

Waivws  made  by  Secretary  of  War  on  request  of  the  Quartermaster  General : 

(a)  Transfer  from  second  to  first  quarter  on  account  of  laundry  work, 
$1,300,000. 

(ft)  Transfer  to  second  quarter  of  $13,550*000  ($1,350,000  from  third  quarter 
and  $12,200,000  from  fourtli  quarter)  for  purchase  of  coal. 

(c)  Transfer  authorized  of  absolutely  necessary  amount  from  third  to  second 
quarter  to  cover  cost  of  utilities.  (By  memorandum  of  Dec.  2,  1920,  the  Quar- 
termaster €reneral  stated  that  no  transfer  under  this  authority  would  be 
necessary.) 

Col.  Hannay.  Those  waivers  wei^  asked  by  the  Quartermaster 
GefNHral  when  it  was  seen  that  they  would  be  necessary.  , 
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pXy  of  cadets. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  of 
$209^84.90  for  pay  of  cadets.  You  have  an  appropriation  this  year 
of  $850,000  for  this  purpose.   What  is  the  condition  of  your  balances  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  asked  for  the  pay  of  1,200 
cstdets  and  asked  for  $926,000,  but  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
cut  it  down  to  $850,000,  which  would  be  for  1,090  cadets.  They  also 
had  a  proviso  that  the  sum  of  $250  shall  be  credited  to  each  cadet 
now  at  the  academy  and  to  each  cadet  discharged  since  January  1, 
1919,  to  the  extent  of  paying  any  balance  due  by  any  such  cadet  to 
the  academy  on  account  of  initial  clothing  and  equipment  issued  to 
himu  They  made  no  specific  appropriation  for  that.  They  author- 
ized that  credit  to  each  cadet  but  made  no  specific  appropriation. 
This  deficiency  was  caused  by  paying  that  $250  per  cadet. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  authorized? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  was  in  the  same  bill  appropriating  the 
$850,000. 

The  Chahtman.  The  Military  Academy  appropriation  bill  for  the 
^rcal  year  1921 1 

Col.  TimheriiAke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  what  is  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
amount  each  cadet  is  entitled  to  as  pay? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  He  gcts  $780  as  pay  and  $1.08  per  day  as  com- 
mutation of  rations,  and  then  once  during  his  tour  of  duty  at  the 
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academy,  which  is  usually  the  first  year,  he  is  credited  with  $250  to 
pay  for  his  initial  dothing  and  supplies  that  are  issued  to  him  the 
day  he  sets  there. 

The  Chmbman.  Is  that  amoiuit  only  allowed  him  once  in  four 
years? 

Col.  TiMBEKLAKE.  Yes,  sir ;  they  authorized  that  last  year  but  did 
not  make  a  specific  appropriation  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  authorized  before  ? 

Col.  TiMBEBLAKE.  Last  year  was  the  first  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  paid  it  before? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.   No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  last  year  you  only  had  to  pay  the  $780 
and  $1.08? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  $250  for? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  When  a  cadet  reports  there  they  issue  to  him  an 
initial  set  of  clothing,  equipment,  bedding,  blankets,  underclothes,  and 
evei^hing,  and  this  was  to  partly  cover  that  initial  equipment.  The 
amount  of  that  initial  equipment  amounts  to  from  $325  to  $350,  but 
they  require  each  cadet  reporting  there  to  deposit  $100 ;  so  this  was  to 
cover  balances.  It  has  frequently  occurred,  and  occurred  at  the  time 
this  bill  was  passed,  that  there  were  cadets  who  had  left  there  that 
were  so  much  in  debt  that  they  had  left  the  treasurer  in  the  hole, 
because  this  material  had  been  issued  to  the  cadets  and  charged  to 
them,  and  they  had  not  remained  there  long  enough  for  their  pay  to 
accumulate ;  and,  in  any  event,  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  mate- 
rials in  the  last  two  or  three  years  they  would  have  gone  out  at  the 
end  of  four  years  in  debt ;  and  so  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
and  Congress  thought  that  the  idea  was  to  pay  the  expenses  of  all 
the  cadets  at  the  academy,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  appropriate 
this  $250  once  in  four  years  to  cover  the  initial  expense.  I  might 
say  right  here  that  the  amount  of  $209,000  can  be  reduced  by 
$85,000.  This  deficiency  estimate  was  made  up  some  time  ago,  and 
since  that  time  semiyear  examinations  have  taken  place,  and  there 
will  be  within  the  next  week  probably  100  cadets  discharged ;  and  it 
is  the  pay  of  those  cadets  which  will  make  a  balance  in  this  $850,0l}0 
available;  so  that  the  $209,000  requested  can  be  reduced  by  about 
$85,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cadets  have  there  been,  on  the  average, 
for  the  present  year? 

Col.  TjT^iBERLAKK.  On  the  1st  of  last  Jul}%  starting  in,  there  were 
1,067,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  on  the  1st  of  January  there  were 
1,087,  which  makes  an  average  of  about  1,052. 

The  Chairman.  One  thousand  and  fifty-two  cadets  at  $780  a  year 
would  require  how  much? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.   $820,560. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  rations  amount  to  $1.08  a  day  per  man. 
Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Army. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  not  paid  out  of  this  appropriation  at  all  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.   No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  cadets  received  the  $250  al- 
lowance? 
Mr.  Evans.  This  year  only  the  fourth  class  ? 
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Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  No,  sir ;  that  was  every  cadet  at  the  academy  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Evans.  This  year? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Nonc  of  the  present  fourth  class  has  received. 
it,  because  that  was  passed  before  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and 
<^nly  applied  to  the  cadets  then  at  the  academy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  every  cadet  at  the  academy,  a  maximum  of 

9G7 

Col,  TiMBERLAKE.  There  were  not  that  manv  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  there? 

Gol.  Tlmberlake.  Only  about  660. 

The  Chairman.  Six  hundred  and  sixty,  then,  would  receive  $250, 
which  would  amount  to  $162,600,  which  would  mean  a  total  of  about 
$983,000  for  the  year  for  the  pay  of  cadets. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  $209,000  was  actuallj'^ 
paid  out  on  a  voucher  and  included  a  lot  of  men  who  had  been  dis- 
charged because  this  authority  applies  to  those  discharged  since  a 
certain  date  and  indebted  to  the  Government.  It  paid  their  indebted- 
ness and  there  was  an  actual  expenditure  of  $209,284.90. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  this  fiscal  year? 

CoL  TiMBERLAKE.  For  the  fiscal  year  1921 ;  but  it  does  not  cover 
the  cadets  that  entered  the  academy  after  July  1,  because  this  bill 
was  passed  and  approved  March  30j  1920,  and  it  applied  to  those 
then  at  the  academy  and  each  cadet  discharged  since  January  1,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  there  would  be  660  that  would 
get  that  ^mount. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  do  Bot  loiow  the  cxact  number,  but,  as  I  say, 
this  was  an  actual  voucher  for  so  many  cadets  at  $250,  and  for  the 
indebtedness  of  several  others,  which  amounted  to  about  $14,000  or 
$16,000  that  the  treasurer  was  out  of  pocket. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  paid  out  too  much  on  a  voucher,  there 
is  no  reason  why  Congress  should  appropriate  it. 

CoL  TiMBERLAKE.  I  could  Bot  possibly  have  paid  out  too  much, 
because  I  had  the  names  of  every  cadet  there  at  the  time.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  number  now.  I  thought  I  had  a  copy  of  that  here, 
but  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  paid  out  the 
$850,000  that  was  appropriated,  and  in  addition  to  that,  $209,284.90  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I^To,  sir;  but  out  of  this  $850,000  I  have  paid  out 
$209^84.90  under  that  proviso. 

The  CHAiRMANt  Unless  you  have  a  good  many  more  than  650,  you 
have  paid  out  too  much,  and  there  woiSd  be  some  money  coming  back 
to  you  from  that  source. 

Uol.  TiMBERLAKE.  There  can  not  anv  come  back  from  that  source 
because  that  was  the  actual  number  of  cadets.  I  am  speaking  from 
memory  now,  and  I  do  not  know  just  the  number  that  were  there  at 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  you  are  doing  is  to  ask  for  a  deficiency 
of  just  the  amount  that  you  paid  out  on  vouchers  to  comply  with  this 
provision  directing  you  to  pay  $250  for  each  cadet  at  the  academy 
at  that  time. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir.  They  appropriated  for  so  many  cadets 
at  $780  each  year,  and  I  used  that  money  to  pay  this  proviso,  and  am 
asking  for  a  deficiency  to  make  that  up. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  whether  you  are  entitled  to  a  deficiency 
would  depend  on  whether  or  not  you  will  need  all  the  money. 

Col.  Timberlakb.  I  do  not  need  all  of  that,  and  that  is  why  I  say 
you  can  cut  it  down  by  $86,000. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  cut  it  down  more  than  that  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  workcd  that  out  just  before  I  left  and,  as  I 
remember  it,  it  reduced  the  amount  by  about  $86,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  ? 

Col.  Timberlake.  I  took  962  cadets  at  $780  per  year,  and  I  took 
the  number  of  962  for  six  months,  because  right  after  the  Ijst  of 
January  there  is  going  to  be  a  reduction  of  100,  which  would  mean 
$376,280  in  six  months.  I  figured  there  would  be  a  deduction  of 
about  100  cadets  for  the  next  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be,  then,  about  an  average  of  1,001 
for  the  year  and  that  would  be  just  exactly  $781,000,  and  you  had 
$850,000  appropriated.  You  will  have  a  balance  left  over,  then,  out 
of  vour  appropriation  of  $78,000? 

Ool.  Timberlake.  Yes,  sir ;  we  will  have  a  balance  left  over  to  pay 
$209,000.  I  was  going  to  reduce  it  $85,000,  because  I  figured  there 
would  be  a  balance  of  $85,000  instead  of  $78,000.  I  have  figured  that 
out  very  carefully  and  it  was  within  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  of 
$85,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  arriving  at  the  amount  which  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  and  Congress  arrived  at,  was  this  $250  per  man 
overlooked  or  have  you  more  cadets  than  were  estimated  for  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings"? 

Col.  Timberlake.  No,  sir;  that  is  just  because  a  direct  appro- 
priation of  $250  per  man  was  not  made.  They  put  that  proviso  in 
without  making  any  appropriation  to  pay  it,  and  this  is  to  cover 
that  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  more  cadets  this  year  than  last  j^ear, 
on  an  average? 

Col.  Timberlake.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  good  many  more.  This 
$250  does  not  cover  any  of  the  cadets  that  entered  since  Julv  1. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that ;  but  last  year  you  had  $780,000 
and  this  year  you  had  $850,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  $79,000,  and 
the  query  in  my  mind  was  whether  or  not  that  $79,000  was  to  pay  an 
additional  number  of  cadets  or  whether  they  did  figure  in  some- 
thing for  this  $250  per  cadet. 

Col.  Timberlake.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not,  because  our  estimates  were 
based  on  1,200  cadets.  We  expected  to  get  1,200  cadets  and  Congress 
appropriated  enough  to  cover  1,090,  which  was  very  close  to  the  num- 
ber we  got  in,  because  we  got  in  1,067.  This  year,  again,  we  arc 
estimating  for  1,200  cadets,  because  the  authorized  number  is  1,334 
and  1,200  is  about  the  average  number  we  will  have  during  the  year, 
if  we  get  1,300  and  have  so  many  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  the  course  now? 

Col.  Timberlake.  Four  years. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  war  the  course  was  about  two  years? 

Col.  Timberlake.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1918,  they  graduated 
two  classes  and  then  intended  to  have  it  a  one-year  course  as  long 
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as  the  war  kept  up.  Immediately  after  the  armistice  was  si^ed 
they  came  back.  We  tried  to  take  in  on  November  1,  800  cadets. 
Graduating  two  classes  left  just  one  class  there  who  had  entered  the 
past  June,  and  they  intended  to  graduate  those  the  next  year,  and 
then  take  in  800  and  graduate  a  class  a  year  each  year  after  that. 
After  the  armistice  was  signed  they  decided  on  two  years  for  the 
first  class  and  three  years  for  the  other  men  who  came  in  there  at  that 
time.  They  only  got  330  on  that  November  1,  and  then  the  law  was 
passed  making  it  a  four-year  course,  and  we  have  been  building  up 
from  that  one  class  until  now  we  have  just  three  classes  there,  and 
next  year  we  will  have  four  classes,  with  some  prospect  of  reaching 
the  maximum. 

FUEL  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  Chairman.  For  fuel  and  apparatus  you  are  asking  a  deficiency 
of  $11,960. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  deficiency  is  entirely  due  to  the  advanced 
freight  rates  of  40  per  cent. 

Tl^e  Chairman.  How  aborut  the  advance  in  coal?  Did  you  buy 
your  coal  at  the  same  price? 

Col.  TiMBEi^KE.  We  got  our  coal  for  our  power  plant  a  little 
cheaper,  but  it  is  requiring  more  coal,  so  the  extra  amount  of  coal 
and  the  little  cheaper  coal  offset  each  other,  and  this  is  entirely  due 
to  the  advance  of  40  per  cent,  which  is  92  cents  per  ton.  We  were 
paying  last*  year  $2.30  freight  from  the  mines  to  the  academy.  This 
year  we  are  paying  $3.22. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  coal  do  you  use? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  About  13,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  are  going  to  need  this  full 
amount? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Eveiy  bit  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Verv  little,  then,  is  to  be  expended  for  apparatus  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  havc  practically  all  the  apparatus  we  need. 
Of  course,  this  is  all  under  that  one  item  of  fuel  and  apparatus,  but 
the  deficiency  is  due  to  freight  rates. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  whether  you  paid  out  very 
much  for  apparatus. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  apparatus  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Coal  couvcycrs,  ash  ejectors,  boilers,  stokers,  and 
heating  plant.  This  takes  care  of  all  the  heating  plants  in  all  the 
different  houses  and  buildings.  Have  you  ever  been  at  the  academy, 
flirf 

The  Chairman.  No. 

CoL  TiMBERLAKE.  I  hope  to  havc  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  up 
there  some  time,  because  we  have  a  very  fine  plant  there,  and  this 
I>ower  plant  heats  all  the  principal  buildings.  Besides  furnishing 
the  electric  power,  it  heats  all  the  new  buildings  built  there  since  1904, 
and  we  think  we  have  a  very  efficient  plant.  It  is  not  consuming  near 
the  amount  of  coal  that  a  neating  eraciency  engineer  said  should  be 
used  to  heat  these  buildings,  and  yet  we  are  keeping  them  perfectly 
comfortable  with  a  small  amount  of  coal. 
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FOB  0A8,  GOAL,  Olli,  CANDUBS,  BTO. 

The  Chaibman.  For  gas^  coal,  oil,  candles,  etc.,  you  are  asking  a 
deficiency  of  $16,000.    Is  this  a  new  plant  ? 

Col.  Tembeselake.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  very  old  plant,  but  this  defi- 
ciency is  all  brought  about  by  the  increased  cost  of  gas  coal.  When 
we  estimated  last  year  $15,000  to  run  the  plant,  buy  the  coal,  and  make 
all  the  repairs,  improvements,  and  so  on,  we  were  paying  $5.85  for 
coal,  but  just  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  right  after  the 
fiscal  year  we  paid  $18  a  ton  for  gas  coal,  and  it  was  very  inferior  gas 
coal  at  that. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  not  paying  that  now  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  am  paying  now  $12.65,  and  it  is  a  very  inferior 
gas  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  come  from? 

Col.  TiMBEBLAKE.  It  comcs  from  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines,  what 
they  call  the  Crescent  coal. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  make  a  water  gas? 

Col.  Timberlaee.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  use  oil  or  anything  of  that  kind  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas. 

Col.    TiMBERLAKE.    No,   Sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do^^ou  generate  all  your  own  gas  for  the  post? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  li  BS,  Sir.  It  takcs  about  2,200  tons  of  coal  a 
year. 

Up  to  the  last  two  years  we  have  been  getting  gas  coal  that  would 
give  about  five  cubic  feet  per  pound.  Now,  we  are  getting  3.2  cubic 
feet  out  of  a  pound  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  And  pay  more  for  the  coal? 

Col.  TiMBEBLAKE.  Ycs,  sir;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it 
at  that. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  did  you  formerly  get? 

Col.  TiMBEBLAKE.  About  5  cubic  feet.  The  nicest  we  ever  paid 
was  $5.85  until  last  June.    That  was  f.  o.  b.  West  Point,  too. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  of  the  $15,000  have  you  expended? 

Col.  TiMBEBLAKE.  All  of  it  and  we  are  $15,000  in  debt. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  use  the  gas  for? 

Col.  TiMBEBLAKE.  For  heating,  cooking,  lighting,  etc.,  in  the 
different  buildings  and  the  quarters. 

The  Chaibman.  And  for  cooking? 

Col.   TiMBEBLAKE.   YcS,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  manv  cubic  feet  of  gas  do  you  produce? 

Col.  TiMBEBLAKE.  We  proclucc  from  30,000  to  35,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  a  day,  about  12,000,000  to  13,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  year — 
about  a  million  a  month. 

The  Chaibman.  You  must  have  quite  a  little  plant  there? 

Col.  TiMBEBLAKE.  It  is  a  very  old,  ancient  plant. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  population? 

Col.  TiMBEBLAKE.  Of  the  entire  post? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  TiMBEBLAKE.   AboUt  4,000. 
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FOB  INSTALLATION  OF  AUTOMATIC  STOKEBS. 

The  Chaibman.  For  iiistallation  of  automatic  stokers,  under  four 
440-horsepower  boilers  in  the  power  plant,  you  are  asking  $10,000  ? 

Col.  Timbeblake.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  four  boilers  of  440  horsepower 
each.   Congress  appropriated  money  to  install  four  automatic  stokers. 
We  let  a  contract  for  tnose  and  the  contractor  defaulted.    The  bonds- 
men on  his  contract  are  liable  for  $10,000  penalty. 
The  Chaibman.  You  have  used  the  money  that  was  appropriated? 
CoL  Timbeblake.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chaibman.  On  the  contract  ? 

Col.  Timbeblake.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  paid  anything  on  the  con- 
tract I  boujght  new  stokers.  We  were  authorized  then  to  declare 
the  contract  in  default  and  for  me  to  go  ahead  and  have  the  stokers 
installed  and  any  excess  over  the  amount  of  the  original  contract, 
which  was  $19,(500,  up  to  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  was  to  be 
charged  against  the  bondsmen.  When  I  came  to  let  the  contract  the 
stokers  cost  me  about  $18,000.  I  never  let  the  contract  for  installiujg 
the  stokers.  I  am  installing  them  by  hired  labor.  This  $10,000  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  installation.  There  will  be  no  final  expense 
to  the  (jovemment,  because  as  soon  as  I  know  what  the  cost  of  the 
installation  is  I  will  turn  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
matter  and  they  will  bring  suit  to  collect  from  the  bondsmen  this 
$10,000. 

The  Chaibman.  You  had  an  appropriation  for  these  stokers  origi- 
nally? 

Col.  Timbeblake.  Yes,  sir/ 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  was  the  appropriation? 
Col.  Timbeblake.  $40,000. 
The  Chaibman.  When  was  that? 

Col.  Timbeblake.  About  three  years  ago.  This  has  been  in  litiga- 
tion for  some  time. 

The  Chaibman.  When  did  jou  let  the  contract  ? 
Col.  Timbeblake.  I  think  it  was  about  April,  1918;  anyway,  the 
time  was  up  for  the  completion  of  the  contract  in  April,  1919. 
The  Chaibman.  What  did  the  contractor  do  ? 
CoL  Timbeblake.  He  could  not  get  anybody  to  finance  him. 
The  Chaibman.  He  did  not  do  anything  ? 
Col.  Timbeblake.  He  did  not  do  anythmg. 
The  Chaibman.  Has  he  received  any  part  of  the  money? 
CoL  Timbeblake.  None  whatever.    He  had  a  contract  just  for 
three  stokers  for  about  nineteen  thousand  and  some  odd  dollars. 
We  had  before  that  bought  and  installed  one  stoker  of  a  different 
make  which  we  wanted  to  try  out  and  if  it  had  been  successful  we 
intended  to  install  four  stokers  like  it.    It  came  up  to  the  test  re- 
quirements, but  it  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  but  it  met  its  guar- 
anty. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  taking  that  stoker  out  ? 
CoL  Timbeblake.  No,  sir ;  we  will  keep  that  in.  When  I  made  the 
contract  for  the  three  additional  stokers  1  chanced  to  a  different  type 
of  stoker.  That  contract  was  based  on  nineteen  thousand  and  some  odd 
dollars,  with  a  penalty  for  the  bondsmen  of  $10,000,  or  50  per  cent 
in  excess.    At  the  time  I  advertised  for  this  work  which  I  was  going 
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to  do  myself,  the  stokers  cost  between  eighteen  and  uineteen  thousana 
dollars,  and  I  had  a  balance  in  the  stoker  appropriation  of  about 
$25,000.  I  spent  that  in  installing  these  three  stokers. .  It  is  going 
to  cost  about  this  amount  to  finish  it. 

The  Chairman.  To  finish  the  installation  of  the  three  stokers  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be. $50,000  for  the  three  stokers* 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Four  stokcrs. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  one  stoker  that  is  not  very  satisfactory? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir;  but  it  is  all  right.  It  will  not  be  as 
satisfactory  as  these  three  we  are  putting  in  now.  I  have  two  of 
them  in. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  have  you  left? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Nonei  I  am  running  on  credit.  This  amount  will 
not  be  an  expense  to  the  Grovernment,  except  temporarily. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  expect  to  get  it  back  from  the  bondsmen  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir ;  we  are  bound  to.  For  instance,  when 
the  contractor  failed  I  put  it  up  to  the  bondsmen  whether  they  would 
go  ahead  and  complete  the  work  or  .whether  I  should  go  ahead  if 
thev  did  not  want  to  undertake  the  work.  They  told  me  to  go  ahead, 
and  that  they  would  be  responsible  for  anything  within  the  limit  of 
their  bond,  $10,000.  They  got  an  expert  from  the  Thompson*Star- 
rett  Co.,  a  very  reputable  company,  to  go  over  the  situation,  and  the 
expert  advised  them  to  go  ahead  and  complete  the  work  themselves, 
but  they  would  not  do  it.  In  regard  to  the  cadet  barrack  building, 
the  contractor  is  in  the  hands  ox  a  receiver  and  the  bondsmen  are 
financing  the  work  and  going  ahead,  although  it  will  cost  them 
about  $50,000.  Of  course,  it  is  more  economical  to  them  and  to  the 
contractor. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  boilers  have  you  there? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    Six. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  automatic  stokers  under  the  other  two 
boilers? 

Col.  ^TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir.  We  put  the  other  two  in  about  four 
years  ago  and  installed  the  automatic  stokers  at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  found  the  stokers  saving? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes^  sir;  not  only  that,  I  have  saved  in  men. 

1  cut  down  three  firemen  m  the  power  plant. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  the  stokers  there? 
Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  two  of  them  installed  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir.  In  fact,  there  is  one  which  is  not  in 
operation,  but  it  will  be  in  operation  by  the  1st  of  February. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  $10,000  a  good  deal  of  money  to  expend 
for  installing  one  stoker? 

Col,  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  if  we 
were  putting  in  a  new  boiler,  but  we  have  to  cut  out  the  floor  for 
this  stoker  about  2  feet  or  else  raise  the  boiler  2  feet.  If  we  had 
put  the  stoker  in  at  the  time  we  installed  the  boiler  we  would  have 
arranged  before  hand,  but  we  will  have,  to  a  big  extent,  to  cut  out 
all  the  pipes  and  raise  the  brickwork  or  else^  have  to  cut  down  the 
floor  2  leet,  because  the  stokers  are  2  feet  higher  and  must  be  cut 

2  feet  to  get  under  the  boiler. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  this  work  be  completed? 
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Col.  TiMBERiiAKB.  I  hopc  to  have  it  completed  by  April.    There 
will  be  no  actual  expense  to  the  Government. 

CADET  HOSPITAL  AND  NURSES'  QUARTERS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $275,000  for  cadet  hospital  and 
nurses' quarters.    That  is  not  a  deiSciency,  is  it? 

Coi.  TiMBBRLAKE.  Well;  vcs,  sir.    They  appropriated  $890,000  to 
build  a  hospital  and  nurses'  quarters. 
The  Chairman.  When?  ^ 

Col.  TiMBBBLAKx.  In  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

In  the  early  part  of  1916  a  board  of  officefrs  met  at  the  academy 
to  form  a  seheme  of  buildings,  the  number  of  buildings  required  and 
the  type  of  building,  which  was  directed  by  a  resolution  of  Con- 
fess, to  furnish  housing  facilities  for  the  increased  corps  of  cadets. 
In  the  spring  of  1916  they  doubled  the  number  of  cadets  without 
making  any  provision  for  the  barracks,  quarters,  or  any  extension 
at  all.  Congress  then  directed  the  Secretary  of  War  to  appoint  a 
board  of  officers  to  submit  a  report  as  to  the  number  of  buildings 
and  the  type  of  building  and  an  estimate  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
That*report  was  submitted  and  the  estimate  was  about  $5,000,000. 
One  of  the  buildings  that  they  estimated  for  was  a  new  nospital. 
The  estimate  at  that  time,  in  the  spring  of  1916,  was  $400,000.  They 
did  not  appropriate  that  until  the  fiscal  year  1920.  The  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  cut  it  out,  but  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee  inserted  it,  and  they  inserted  it  just  as  estimated 
in  1920.  I  had  written  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  committee  and 
told  them  that  the  building  could  not  be  built  at  that  time  for 
$400,000,  that  the  price  of  mt^rial  and  labor  had  practically  doubled, 
and  I  estimated  then — this  was  in  November,  1918 — ^that  the  esti- 
mate should  be  $564,000,  but  they  did  not  do  that.  They  really  cut 
off  $10,000  which  they  had  appropriated  for  an  elevator  in  the  old 
ho6|»taI,  and  so  reduced  the  $400,000  which  was  estimated  in  1916 
to  $390,000. 

That  is  the  history  of  the  appropriation.    We  had  to  have  plans. 
With  an  appropriation  of  $390,000,  knowing  the  type  of  construc- 
tion, etc.,  you  have  to  figure  on  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  construc- 
tion to  arrive  at  how  large  a  building  you  can  build  for  that  amount 
of  money.    We  consulted  with  the  finest  architects  in  the  country, 
our  engineers,  and  the  best  contractors  in  New  York,  and  we  figured 
75  cents  a  cubic  foot  as  a  reasonable  amount  for  the  construction  of 
that  building.    Dividing  the  $390,000  by  75  cents  gives  you  the  cubic- 
foot  capacity  of  the  building.    So  we  drew  our  plans  to  meet  those 
conditions.    As  to  the  plans  of  the  building,  everybody  who  has  seen 
them  says  that  the  rooms  are  too  small,  not  enough  ward  space,  but 
it  is  all  we  could  get  for  that  amount  if  the  building  was  to  cost  us 
75  cents  a  cubic  foot.     So  we  let  out  the  proposals,  and  here  is  a  copy 
of  the  abstract  of  the  proposals.    There  were  only  three  bidders. 
This  [indicating]  is  a  very  reputable  contractor  in  New  York;  he 
was^  tne  contractor  whom  we  consulted  about  the  75  cents  a  cubic 
foot,  and  he  said  that  was  a  reasonable  price,  but  in  that  bid  he 
figured  nearly  $1.50  a  cubic  foot.    This  bid  of  $668,000  is  from  a  man 
who  is  doing  a  $500,000  contract  there  now.    He  is  on  the  ground, 
and  so  you  would  think  that  the  bid  must  be  reasonable.    The  other 
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bid  is  from  a  reputable  contractor  in  New  York  City.  I  expect  to 
readyertise,  and  if  I  do  not  get  any  reduction  or  if  1  can  not  get  it 
within  a  reasonable  amount  I  propose  to  build  the  building  myself, 
purchase  the  material  and  hire  the  labor. 

I  am  satisfied  if  the  committee  would  appropriate  that  money  and 
remove  some  of  the  restrictions  of  law  that  are  now  upon  the  con- 
struction of  Quarters  in  our  service  that  I  could  build  that  building 
for  $100,000  less  than  the  lowest  bid.  In  the  first  place,  the  civil- 
service  rules  have  my  hands  tied,  because  everything  above  common 
labor  I  have  to  get  through  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  you 
have  got  to  ask  ror  an  eligible  list  when  you  only  need  them  some- 
times for  two  or  three  weeks.  They  all  have  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  If  I  could  be  excused  from  the  provision 
about  advertising  everything  over  $500,  I  can  save  the  Government 
money  every  time  I  turned  around,  almost. 

BED  CAPACITY. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  be  the  bed  capacity  of  this  hospital? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  This  iucreases  the  bed  capacity  about  100  beds. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  an  addition? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  It  is  an  addition  to  the  old  hospital.  That  is 
the  condition  which  the  Military  Affairs  Conmiittee  imposed,  that 
this  must  be  an  addition  to  the  old  hospital.  Thev  would  not  stand 
for  tearing  down  the  old  hospital.  It  can  be  used  for  nurses'  quar- 
ters and  attendants'  quarters  and  storerooms,  but  it  is  too  good  a 
building  to  be  torn  down.  This  new  hospital  is  an  addition  to  that, 
with  the  idea  of  the  old  hospital  being  converted  into  nurses'  and 
attendants'  quarters  and  for  storage,  and  also  to  make  one  woman's 
ward  in  the  old  hospital,  which  they  have  not  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  the  present  hospital? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Forty-cight  beds. 

The  Chairman.  This  hospital  is  just  for  the  use  of  the  cadets  or 
for  the  cadets  and  officers  stationed  there? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  It  is  primarily  for  the  cadets,  but  there  is  no 
place  to  treat  the  officers  and  their  families.  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  surgeon  just  written  to  the  superintendent  a  few  days  ago  on  this 
same  subject.  There  [indicating]  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  and  here 
[indicating]  is  the  original,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  of  the  surgeon  referred  to  by  Col.  Timberlake  follows :) 

.Tanuaby  3,  lft21. 
From :  The  surgeon,  United  States  Military  Academy. 
To:  The  superintendent,  United  States  Military  Academy. 
Subject:  Inadequate  hospital  accommodations. 

1.  Attention  is  again  Invited  to  the  serious  conditions  likely  to  result  luiless 
additional  hospital  faciUties  are  provided  at  West  Point  within  a  short  time. 

2.  The  present  hospital  is  altogether  lacking  in  facilities  for  isolating  infec- 
tious  cases.  Any  small  epidemic  which  might  occur  would,  therefore,  give  rise 
to  a  very  difficult  situation.  At  this  date,  with  normal  conditions  existing,  the 
hospital  is  taxed  to  provide  bed  accommodations  for  patients  requiring  them. 

3.  At  the  time  the  present  hospital  was  constructed  (about  1876)  there  vcen^ 
but  252  cadets  in  the  corps.  Since  that  time  no  expansion  in  bed  capacity  has 
been  made. 

4.  Besides  being  lacking  in  bed  capacity,  the  hospital  is  lacking  in  accomnio^ 
dations  for  special  cases  requiring  isolation.  All  cases,  including  those  of  offi« 
cers,  women,  and  children  must,  of  necessity,  be  treated  in  large  general  wards* 

- 
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5.  Other  features  of  ho^ital  work  are  also  carried  on  under  great  disadvan- 
tage because  of  lack  of  room.  Hallways  are  crowded  with  outpatients  awaiting 
treatment,  and  medical  officers  carry  on  their  professional  work  under  very 
considerable  disadvantages. 

6.  The  living  conditions  of  the  Medical  Department  detachment  on  duty  at 
rlie  cadet  hospital  are  bad.  Men  are  crowded  into  squad  rooms  with  insufficient 
lloor  and  air  ^ace.  They  have  no  recreation  or  day  rooms,  and  when  off  duty 
have  no  place  within  the  hospital  to  go  other  than  their  bunks. 

7.  For  these  reasons  it  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  construction  of  the 
new  hospital  be  expedited. 

F.  P.  Reynolds, 
Colonel,  Medical  Corps. 

The  Chairman.  With  1^200  men  in  the  pink  of  physical  condition 
you  do  not  need  150  beds ;  that  is,  for  a  student  body  of  1,200  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  He  wants  isolation  rooms,  rooms  where  he  can 
treat  the  officers  and  the  officers'  families,  and  he  wants  to  take  care 
of  all  the  surgical  cases,  not  only  of  the  cadets  but  the  enlisted  men. 
After  he  operates  on  them  he  has  to  keep  them  there  a  day  or  two 
until  he  can  move  them  to  the  other  hospital. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  treat  the  enlisted  men? 
Col.  TiMBERiji.KE.  We  have  a  hospital  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
this. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  capacity? 
Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  do  uot  remember,  but  I  think  about  60. 
The  Chairman.  In  the  bill  that  we  have  just  passed  through  the 
House,  wherever  there  was  a  construction  item  that  could  wait,  we 
decided  on  a  policy  that  it  should  wait  until  conditions,  as  far  as 
labor  and  the  material  markets  are  concerned,  became  a  little  more 
normal.     In  every  service  which  we  struck  we  found  that  the  labor- 
ing man  and  the  mechanic,  as  a  general  rule,  were  furnishing  only 
about  50  to  75  per  cent  efficiency. 
Col.  TiMBERiiAKE.  I  agree  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  unless  there  was  a  condition  that  was  so  bad 
that  we  could  not  justify  its  continuance  we  advocated,  as  the  Con- 
£rressional  policy,  tnat  we  should  not  engage,  under  these  conditions, 
in  a  single  new  enterprise. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  1  ou  wiU  uot  engage  in  a  new  enterprise  on  this, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  we  have,  I  sup- 
pose<,  at  least  500  post  offices  and  public  buildings  authorized  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  in  most  cases  the  money  has  been  appro- 
priated. You  can  not  build  them  under  the  present  limit  of  cost 
with  the  present  inefficient  condition  of  labor  and  high  prices  of  ma- 
terials. Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  do  one  of  two  things,  to  either 
increase  the  limit  of  cost  and  add  to  the  appropriation,  as  you  are 
asking  here,  or  reduce  the  size  of  the  building,  or  do  nothing.  We 
decidSi  on  the  third  contingency,  to  do  nothing  for  the  present. 
Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  But  here  you  can  not  reduce  the  size  of  the 

building,  because  it  is  really  needed 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  seems  to  me,  Colonel,  that  you 
can  well  afford  to  postpone  this  building. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  The  surgcon  says  no.    I  am  not  responsible  for 
the  sick. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  the  surgeon  has  his  duty  to 
perform,  and  he  puts  it  up  to  you,  and  you  put  it  up  to  Congress,  and 
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Congress  in  the  final  analysis  must  either  withhold  the  appropriation 
or  decide  what  shall  be  done. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  All  the  boys  up  there  are  your  boys. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

CoL  TiMBERLAKE.  Every  Member  of  Congress  has  two  boys  there 
all  the  time.  If  those  boys  get  sick  and  do  not  get  adequate  hospital 
facilities,  their  mothers  and  fathers  are  going  to  hold  somebody 
responsible.  The  surgeon  naturally  wants  to  do  everything  he  can 
for  them,  but  he  has  got  to  have  the  facilities.  If  I  get  the  money,  I 
will  give  him  the  facilities.    If  I  do  not  get  the  money,  I  can  not 

do  it. 

If  you  will  speak  to  any  members  of  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee who  have  been  there  during  the  last  six  years — I  have  been  there 
six  years — ^they  will  tell  you  that  I  am  doing  probably  the  cheapest 
construction  in  the  United  States  to-day.  Ii  I  do  not  get  a  reason- 
able bid,  I  do  not  accept  it.  If  I  can  not  make  a  contract  I  go  ahead 
and  purchase  the  materials  and  hire  the  labor  myself.  Congress 
appropriated  for  married  officers'  quarters,  flats.  $80,000.  The  low- 
est bid  was  $121,000.  I  built  those  quarters  for  ^80,000.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  I  can  build  the  hospital  for  $550,000  if  some  of  the  clauses 
that  are  tying  my  hands  are  removed.  It  will  be  too  big  an  under- 
taking if  I  have  to  go  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  everybody 
above  common  laborers.  You  can  see  how  that  just  binds  you,  when 
probab^7  you  will  only  need  them  two  or  three  weeks  and  then  let 
them  off.  Then,  these  restrictions  about  advertising.  I  should  like 
to  go  into  that  business  as  a  business  proposition  and  do  the  work. 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  save  the  Grovernment  $100,000  on  that 
building. 

The  Chairman,  Of  course,  that  would  involve  a  matter  of  legis- 
lation. This  committee  finds  itself  very  much  hampered  by  reason 
of  the  restrictions  which  have  recently  been  placed  upon  it. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Th^rc  is  a  part  of  a  proviso  [indicating].  That 
is  done  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers ;  they  have  that  authority  already 
by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Provided,  That  the  funds  hereinafter  appropriated  may  be  expended  without 
advertising  when,  In  the  opinion  of  the  responsible  disbursing  officer  or  superin- 
tendent, It  is  most  economical  and  advantageous  to  the  Government  to  dispense 
with  advertising;  and  that  the  constructing  quartermaster  be  exempted  from 
civil-service  regulations  in  this  construction  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  if  this  appropriation  is  carried 
that  we  include  that  proviso  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    YcS,  sir. 

As  to  permanent  employees  and  things  of  that  kind,  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  civil-service  regulatic^s,  but  for  a  job  of  this  kind 
where  you  are  taking  on  men  and  laying  off  men,  it  is  a  nuisance;  it 
just  ties  you  down. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  just  one  building? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  IS  the  only  one  that  is  authorized  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  nurses'  quarters,  will  they  be  a  part 
of  this  building  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  are  going  to  convert  the  old  building  into 
nurses'  quarters.   That  is  why  it  is  all  under  one  name. 

Mr.  Evans.  In  what  direction  will  the  addition  be? 
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Col.  TiMHEBLAKE.  The  southem  end.  I  did  intend  to  bring  the 
plans  of  the  building  for  the  hearings  on  the  Military  Academy 
bill — in  fact,  I  did  not  intend  to  bring  this  out  here — I  intended  to 
bring  it  up  on  the  Military  Academy  hearing  which  will  take  place 
to-morrow,  but  it  came  out  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  this  build- 
ing. I  just  wanted  to  say  to  the  committee  that  if  it  is  done,  I  would 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the  building  for  $100,000 
less  than  the  lowest  bid. 

Mr.  Evans.  Nothing  has  been  done  except  to  prepare  the  plans  and 
advertise? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  all. 


Tuesday,  January  18, 1921. 

NATIONAL    HOME    FOR    DISABLED    VOLUNTEER 

SOLDIERS. 

STATEMENT  OF  OEN.  aEOBGE  H.  WOOD,  PRESIDENT  BOABD  OF 

UANAGEBS. 

INCREASE  IN  PRICE  OF  COAL. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  are  asking  for  a  number  of  defi- 
ciencies for  the  soldiers'  homes. 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way  what  has  caused  these  defici- 
encies? 

Gen.  Wood.  Of  the  deficiencies  asked,  $416,000  out  of  $800,000  is 
caused  by  the  price  of  fuel,  and  I  will  refer  you  to  the  table  sub- 
mitted in  the  hearings  on  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Found  on  page  1604  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir.  That  gives  the  comparative  cost  for  the  fiscal 
years,  showing  the  increase  we  had  to  pay  for  coal. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  put  that  table  in  the 
record. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  will  introduce  that  table  in  evidence,  showing  the 
comparative  price  of  fuel  for  the  years  1920  and  1921. 

Comparative  statement  of  prices  of  fuel  1919,  1920,  and  1921. 


Price 
fiscal 
year 
1919. 

Price 
fiscal 
▼ear 
1920. 

Price 

fiscal 
year 
1921. 

Estimated 

quantity 

fiscal  year 

1921. 

BTrmasovB  coal. 
r«intni]  Branch r ,  r 

Ii.85 

A.  80 

1&65 

Ii.86 

4.57 

11.48 

17.50 

11.00 

24.08 

13.66 
7.936 
7.616 
4.12 
6.7926 
6.215 

1 

Tons. 
26,748 

Northwertem  Branch 

8,000 
4.900 

Kastfim  Bnoch 

SouthflTxi  Branch 

13,150 

W«rt«m  Branch 

13,478 
12,816 

M^riAn  Branch ^ 

3.60 
3.41 
3.65 
5.30 

.058 
.0455 

3.56 
2.62 
3.61 
4.17 

.04» 
.0378 

nanvfiUi  Branch 

15.801 

y<im^t4^n  nranch 

10,680 

Bftttlr  Mountain  Sanitarium 

8,931 

FUEL  OIL. 

WfMt^rn  Kvich 

OalloJU. 

Paciflff  Bram?|i ,                        .  .  

.07 

1,500^000 
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CENTRAL  BRANCH,  DAYTON,  OHIO CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  central  branch,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  you  are 
asking  $10,000  for  current  expenses. 

Gen,  Wood.  The  item  of  $10,000  for  the  Central  Branch  is  caused 
by  the  increases  in  pay  of  officers,  including  our  surgeon. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  is  all  for!  your  surgeon? 

Gen.  Wood.  No  ;  I  say  including  our  surgeon.  I  said  the  increased 
pay  of  the  officers,  including  the  surgeon. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $62,000  for  this 
year  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  going  to  cost  $72,000  for  the  current  ex- 
penses ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  current  expenses  just  what  do  you  pay? 

Gen.  Wood.  That  item  if  for  pay  of  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  of  the  home  and  their  clerks,  weighmasters,  orderlies,  chap- 
lains, printers,  bookbinders,  librarians,  musicians,  telegraph  and 
telephone  operators,  ^ards.  janitors,  etc. 

The  Chairman,  is  it  all  tor  personal  services? 

Gen.  Wood.  Practically  aU;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  taken  on  more  employees  at  Dayton  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  have  taken  on  a  few  more  employees,  but  the 
chief  increase  in  this  has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  our  last 
schedule  of  pay  and  allowances  we  made  small  advanr**s  in  the  pay 
of  our  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Of  how  much? 

Gen.  Wood.  The  pay  of  our  governors  has  not  been  changed  for 
25  years  and  they  are  beyond  the  bonus;  they  were  raised  from 
$3^00  to  $3,300. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  maximum  increase  granted  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  The  maximum  increase  would  probably  be  about  25 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  bet 

Gen.  Wood.  That  would  be  about  $300  or  $400. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  paying  these  increased  salaries  all 
the  year? 

Gen.  Wood.  Since  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  increase  the  wages  very  much? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir;  the  wages  were  not  materially  increased.  We 
made  small  increases,  under  household  and  repairs,  to  our  skilled 
mechanics,  which  we  had  to  do  on  account  of  the  outside  wages  which 
were  being  paid  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  you  commenced  to  increase 
wages  just  when  salaries  and  wages  commenced  to  go  down  through- 
out the  United  States? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  did  not  do  that;  the  increase  was  made  in  June^ 
before  this  thing  began ;  we  did  not  strike  this  decrease  until  along 
in  the  fall. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true;  but  are  you  going  to  strike  a  de- 
crease now  in  the  wages  and  salaries? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  hope  so ;  I  assure  you  we  are  going  to  endeavor 
to  do  it,  but  June  was  just  the  peak. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  expended  during  the  first 
six  months  out  of  this  $62,000  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  need  the  $10,000  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  need  it  without  any  question,  but  I 
hope  we  will  not  need  it  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  this  is  due  to  increased  salaries? 

GeiL  Wood.  Practically;  yes,  sir. 

HOUSEHOLD  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  household  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  of 
$60,000. 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  practically  for  fuel,  sir.  The  coal  comes 
under  the  household. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  of  the  increase  is  due  to  coal  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Practically  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  coal  do  you  consume  at  the 
Dayton  Branch? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  consume  at  the  Dayton  Branch  26,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  there  this  year  as  compared 
with  the  price  last  year? 

Gen.  Wood.  The  price  this  year  was  practically  $3  a  ton  higher. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  it? 

Gen.  Wood.  Four  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents  for  the  fiscal  year 
1920,  and  up  to  the  time  this  report  was  made  it  was  $7.50. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  decrease  in  the  cost  of  coal? 

Gen.  Wood.  There  is  a  slight  slump  in  the  market  at  present :  yes, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  agency  do  you  buy  your  coal? 

Gen.  Woc»>.  We  buy  our  coal  by  the  usual  advertised  bids,  and  we 
send  those  bids  to  the  coal  companies  throughout  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky  and  West  Virginia. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  always  advertise? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  bought  the  whole  year's  supply? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  supply  have  you  purchased? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  suppose  that  at  the  present  writing  we  have  a  supply 
for  30  days ;  at  this  time  of  the  year  we  always  try  to  have  a  suppl v 
of  80  days  on  hand  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  blockade 
through  storms. 

repairs. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $22,000  for  repairs  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  That  item  of  repairs  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  we  had 
to  install  two  new  stokers  in  our  power  house  under  two  of  our 
boilers;  the  stokers  were  practically  used  up  and  we  had  to  prac- 
tically put  in  two  new  stokers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  used  all  of  your  $90,0(J0? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  some  of  your  repair  appropriation  was 
spent  for  improvements  ? 
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Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir ;  we  kept  away  from  that ;  we  have  that  separate 
under  hospitals  and  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  For  this  year  we  are  appropriating  around  $40,000 
more  than  last  year,  which  is  the  highest  we  have  appropriated  for 
repairs  in  recent  years. 

Gen.  Wood.  Well,  amon^  other  items  which  we  expect  to  have  to 
put  in  this  year  is  the  repair  to  our  refrigerating  plant ;  our  refriger- 
ating plant  was  put  in  29  years  ago,  in  the  year  1891,  and  parts  of  it 
have  got  to  be  replaced  auring  the  next  year,  because  we  can  not 
carnrlt  along  any  further. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  this  year  or  next  year  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  are  covering  that  in  the  appropriation  next  year ; 
you  asked  me  about  next  yearns  appropriation,  and  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  meant  this  year.  You  had  $40,000  more  this 
year  than  you  had  last  year,  and  with  this  $22,000  you  would  have 
$112,000  against  $70,000. 

Gen.  Wood.  Well,  sir,  we  have  been  up  against  it  under  this  head- 
ing ;  a  good  deal  of  our  i)lant,  as  you  know,  is  carried  on  as  best  we 
can,  and  we  did  not  put  in  these  stokers  until  it  became  an  absolute 
necessity. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  put  them  in? 

Gen.  Wood.  They  are  being  put  in  right  now,  and  they  are  work- 
ingvery  well. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  balances?  Have  you  any  bal- 
ances? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  have  no  figures  showing  the  balances. 

NORTHWESTERN  BRANCH — OURRBNT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Northwestern  Branch  you  are  asking  for 
current  expenses  $5,000. 

Gen.  Wood.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  current  expenses  and 
household  at  the  Northwestern  Branch  that  applied  at  the  Central 
Branch.  The  price  of  coal  at  the  Northwestern  Branch  went  from 
$4.67  to  $11. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  increased  the  si^laries  there? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  price  of  coal  should  go  down,  you  will  not 
use  all  of  the  appropriation? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir;  if  the  price  of  coal  goes  down,  we  will  not 
use  all  of  our  appropriation. 

REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  you  are  asking  $8,000. 

Gen.  Wood.  The  $8,000  at  the  Northwestern  Branch  represents 
repairs  put  into  the  power  plant.  If  you  will  notice  our  former 
hearings  you  will  find  we  called  attention  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  power  plant  at  the  Northwestern  Branch.  The  $2,000  for  the 
farm  is  a  question  of  roads. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  against  $40,000  we  gave  you  $56,000  for 
this  year. 

Gen.  Wood.  Well,  sir,  it  is  just  the  condition  of' that  plant;  the 
condition  of  that  plant  is  not  what  it  might  be,  and  I  think  you  will 
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find  in  the  hearings  this  year  that  we  called  attention  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  last  year  and  this  year  what  you 
asked  for. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  know  that,  but  we  ran  short,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  The  farm  is  a  question  of  better  roads? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  question  of  repairs  on  the  roads.  I 
wish  the  roads  were  not  included  in  the  farm  because  they  are  really 
a  separate  heading,  but  it  is  an  old  heading  that  hafe  been  carried  for 
years. 

EASTERN   BRANCH CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Eastern  Branch  you  are  asking  $3,000  for 
current  expenses. 

Gen.  Wood.  The  same  remarks  apply  and  on  household.  The  price 
of  coal  at  the  Eastern  Branch  went  from  $11.48  to  $24.08. 

The  Chair3ian.  What  kind  of  coal  do  you  burn  there  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  burn  bituminous  coal. 

The  Chair3ian.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  excessive  cost  of  coal 
there — is  it  transportation? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  unload  it,  take  it  across  the  river,  and 
then  put  it  on  a  short-line  railroad  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir ;  the  coal  is  unloaded  at  Gardner,  carted  across 
the  river,  loaded  on  the  Kennebec  Central  and  pulled  out  4  miles. 
The  Kennebec  Central  would  go  out  of  business  unless  we  kept  it 
running;  they  have  oifered  it  to  us  several  times  but  we  have  not 
cared  for  it. 

SUBSIS'TENCE. 

The  Chairman.  For  subsistence  you  are  asking  for  $15,000. 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  supplies  so  far 
this  year.  It  is  possible  we  may  not  need  all  of  it  and  I  hope  we  will 
not,  but  we  have  the  same  freight  question  on  subsistence.  We  have 
to  truck  everything  out  from  Augusta  and  that  has  made  the  cost  of 
subsistence  high.    The  whole  cost  of  everything  there  is  high. 

HOSPITAIi  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $9,000  additionsj  for  hospital. 

Gen.  Wood.  The  $9,000  additional  for  hospital  is  causea  by  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  drugs  and  also  in  the  increased  salaries  of 
assistant  surgeons  carried  under  the  hospital. 

The  CHAUtMAN.  I  thought  we  gave  you  increased  salaries  in  the  ap- 
propriation this  year?  We  gave  you  $7,000  more  than  you  had  last 
year. 

Gen.  Wood.  We  have  an  additional  assistant  surgeon  there  and  a 
couple  of  additional  nurses.  We  have  not  enough  ot  the  World  War 
men  there  to  really  use  the  appropriation.  We  have  a  few  of  them, 
but  not  enough  to  use  the  money  you  gave  us. 
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The  Chairman.  For  repairs  you  are  asking  $6,000. 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  also  caused  by  necessary  improvements  in  an  old 
plant.  The  farm  increase  is  caused  by  additional  expense  in  keeping 
up  our  dairy,  which  is  one  of  our  best  dairies.  We  can  not  produce 
much  of  the  feed  on  the  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  for  purchasing  feed? 

Gen.  Wood.  Feed  and  things  of  that  kind  to  keep  up  our  dairy ; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  dairy  herd  larger  than  last  year? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  is  just  about  the  same,  but  feeds  have  been  very 
hidi  so  far  this  year:  they  may  be  reduced,  and  I  hope  they  will. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  herd  have  you  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  cattle  there,  all 
registered  Holsteins. 

SOUTHERN  BRANCH — CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Southern  Branch,  and  you  are 
asking  $10,000  for  current  expenses.  Is  that  caused  by  increases  in 
salaries? 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  because  of  increases  in  salaries  and  also  be- 
cause we  have  very  materially  increased  the  membership  of  the 
Southern  Branch  over  what  we  expected.  It  is  now  our  third  largest 
home ;  the  number  runs  to  over  1,800  men,  and  that  has  required  the 
opening  of  practically  every  barrack  we  have  there,  which  has  in- 
creased the  number  ot  employees  quite  materially. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  increase  the  salaries  of  the  employees 
paid  out  of  this  appropriation  during  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir ;  we  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  only  increase  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  This  is  the  only  increase  for  our  officers  in  years ;  we 
made  minor  increases,  but  there  has  been  only  a  very  slight  increase 
among  our  officere.  The  governor's  pay  stayed  at  the  same  salary, 
$3,000,  for  a  good  many  years.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  has  been. 
The  deficiency  in  subsistence,  Mr.  Good,  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
our  membership  has  very  materially  increased  over  our  expectations. 
As  I  said,  we  have  1,800  men,  which  is  caused  by  moving  a  large  pait 
of  the  Mountain  Branch  to  the  Southern  Branch. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  only  had  an  appropriation  of  $60,000? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  had  a  reappropriation ;  you  will  remember  that 
there  was  a  reappropriation  contained  in  that  from  the  year  before. 
We  have,  I  should  say,  400  or  500  more  men  there  than  we  expected 
to  have,  caused  by  moving  the  Mountain  Branch  to  the  Southern 
Branch. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  estimate  made  up  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  This  estimate  was  made  up  in  the  month  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  Have  thefe  been  many  reductions  in  prices  since 
then — ^that  is,  reductions  in  the  prices  of  subsistence  items  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  have  gotten  some  reductions  in  the  last  quarter 
on  our  meats ;  of  course,  we  have  gotten  quite  a  reduction  in  the  last 
quarter  on  our  sugar;  we  have  not  felt  it  very  much  in  flour  as  yet, 
though  there  is  some  reduction  in  flour.    The  meat  is  usually  bought 
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from  one  of  the  Big  Five  and  beef  has  come  down  a  little  bit  and 
bacon  has  come  down  a  little  bit.  Sugar,  of  course,  has  been  quite 
materially  reduced;  but  this  is  caused  oy  the  very  great  increase  in 
membersnip. 

HOUSEHOLD  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  household  you  are  asking  $138,000. 

Gen.  Wood.  We  were  paying,  up  to  the  time  this  table  was  pre- 
pared, $13.66  for  coal  for  the  fiscal  year:  that  is  about  three  times  as 
much  as  we  paid  when  the  home  was  under  our  control  before.  Dur- 
ing 1920  we  did  not  have  it,  and  therefore  we  have  no  idea  about  the 
cost  of  coal  during  that  year.  But  through  last  summer  and  last  fall, 
owing  to  Norfolk  being  a  very  large  biuiker  base,  competition  in  the 
purchase  of  coal  was  very  great,  but  I  am  very  happy  to  report  that 
coal  has  gone  down  quite^  decidedly  in  price  rft  Norfolk ;  we  are  buy- 
ing it  cheaper  than  we  did  in  October  and  November. 

The  Chairman.  In  1920 

Gen.  Wood  (interposing) .  We  did  not  have  it  in  1920. 

The  Chairmax.  Well,  take  1915  and  1916.  You  had  around  $65,- 
000,  and  this  year  you  have  $100,000  for  household. 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  $138,000  more. 

Gen.  Wood.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Good,  I  would  like  to  reintro- 
duce the  report  of  Col:  Wadsworth  on  the  condition  of  the  Southern 
Branch,  which  is  made  a  part  of  our  record  on  page  1620  of  the  sun- 

clrv  civil  hearings. 

April  l.S,  1920. 
From :  The  General  Treasurer. 
To :  The  President,  Board  of  Managei-s. 
Subject:  Physical  conditions,  Southern  Branch. 

1.  The  operation  and  control  of  the  Southern  Branch  was  taken  over  by  the 
home  on  April  1,  1920,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  with  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army,  under  whose  control  it  ha'd  been  occupied  and  used  as  a 
hospital  since  November  8,  1918. 

2.  In  accordance  with  your  Instructions,  when  I  visited  the  branch,  April  7 
and  8,  in  company  with  the  governor,  quartermaster,  and  chief  engineer,  I  made 
a  survey  of  the  grounds  and  principal  buildings  and  noted  conditions,  as  follows : 

POWER  HOUSE. 

(a)  The  equipment  of  the  power  house  has  not  been  properly  cared  for  and 
Itept  In  condition.  The  boilers  have  not  been  cleaned  and  the  tubes  and  headers 
show  a  heavy  scale.  As  a  consequence,  with  an  outside  temperature  of  above 
<jO  degrees,  live  boilers  were  in  use  and  taxed  to  their  limit  to  heat  the  buildings. 
Aliout  50  tons  of  coal  per  day  was  being  used.  If  the  boilers  had  been  clean 
and  In  proper  condition,  three  ought  to  have  carrieil  the  load  and  used  not  more 
than  35  tons  of  coal  per  day.  The  furnaces  under  all  of  the  eight  boilers  are 
in  bad  condition;  walls  are  sprung  and  the  arches  swagged  and  given  down, 
allowing  the  heat  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  headers,  and  a  number  of 
sections  of  the  lower  headers  are  bulged,  blistered,  or  otherwise  injured.  Com- 
plete new  furnaces  will  have  to  be  built  immediately  and  a  number  of  sections 
of  the  lower  headers  replaced.  To  operate  the  plant  In  Its  present  ccmdltlon  Is 
dan^rons  and  likely  to  be  attended  with  serious  results.  The  feeil-water 
pnmps  are  out  of  order  and  there  Is  a  large  wastage  of  hot  water.  Numerous 
fittings  and  connections  inside  the  power  house,  as  well  as  on  the  steam  lines 
throughout  the  camp,  were  lealilng,  causing  excessive  wastage.  All  of  these 
eoDdltions  seem  to  be  due  entirely  to  a  failure  to  keep  the  plant  In  proper  oper- 
ating condition.  It  Is  estimated  It  will  require  the  Immediate  expenditure  of 
more  than  |10,000  to  bring  the  plant  up  to  a  proper  and  safe  standard  for 
operation.    Estimate  for  services  and  materials  were  approved  and  Instructions 
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j;lven  to  take  up  this  \york  as  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  repair  work 
to  be  done. 

(b)  A  considerable  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  power  house  needs  repairing. 
This  on  account  of  natural  wear  and  tear.  Instructions  were  given  to  forward 
estimate  for  making  needed  repairs. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  turning  of  the  home  over  to  the  War  Department  the  home 
carried  insurance  and  inspection  service  with  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  In- 
spection &  Insurance  Co.  The  latter  part  of  March,  just  prior  to  the  home 
taking  over  the  plant,  the  same  company  waa  reauested  to  make  an  inapectlon 
and  renew  the  Insurance.  After  completing  the  lnq;>ectlon  the  insurance  com- 
pany declined  to  take  the  risk  until  defects  noted  were  repaired. 

(d)  The  steam  lines  and  water  service  lines  throughout  the  camp  lULve  b<aen 
allowed  to  get  into  a  bad  state  of  repair  and  leaks  and  wastage  are  prevajtent 
generally.  Nec&ssary  supplies  are  being  secured  and  the  work  of  r^Miiring  is 
progressing  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

PAINTING   AND   MINOR  liEPAIBS. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  painting  done  on  the  buildings  and 
a  heavy  expenditure  will  be  required  immediately  to  do  the  necessary  painting. 
The  minor  repair  work  on  buildings,  such  as  plastering,  renewing  defective 
plumbing,  replacing  broken  glass,  etc.,  has  not  been  kept  up,  and  considerable 
expense  and  service  will  be  required  to  bring  up  to  proper  standard. 

^  FIRE-DAMAGKD  BUILDINGS. 

Nothing  has  be^n  done  toward  restoring  the  library  and  barrack  B  that  were 
damaged  by  fires  during  the  past  winter.  Estimates  prepared  by  one  of  the 
utilities-  officers  in  February  put  the  cost  of  repairing  the  library  at  ^,484.8(1, 
an^l'tlie  cost  of  repairing  barrack  B  at  $4,592.50.  The  library  building  stands 
and  has  stood  exposed  to  the  weather  without  any  covering  or  protection  where 
the  roof  was  destroyed.  A  tarpaulin  covering  was  put  on  the  opening  of  bar- 
rack B  roof  and  still  remains  there.  With  an  Increased  membershi]^  at  the 
branch,  barrack  B  will  be  needed,  and  its  immediate  repair  is  recommeodecl. 
The  governor  was  iiistructe<l  to  have  m\  estimate  prepared  and  forwarded  lor 
your  consideration.  In  view  of  the  great  amount  of  repair  work  required  on 
other  buildings  and  places  that  are  more  directly  connected  with  the  operation 
of  the  branch,  the  immediate  repair  of  the  library  was  not  given  consideration. 

GSNEBAL  MESS  HALL  AND  KITGHICN. 

It  is  understood  that  the  general  mess  hall  and  kitchen  had  not  been  used  by 
the  hospital  authorities  for  several  months  prior  to  the  turning  over  to  the 
home.  Apparently  no  eitort  was  made  to  clean  or  put  it  in  order  when  its  use  was 
discontinued.  Utensils  and  equipment  were  left  dirty  and  scattered  in  dis- 
ordered fashion  over  the  kitchen  and  storage  rooms.  The  equipment  was  in  bad 
condition ;  gas  ranges  burned  out :  copper  urns  corroded ;  many  of  the  utensils 
battered  and  broken.  The  whole  building  will  require  a  complete  overhauling, 
cleaning,  and  painting,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  equipment  and  utensils 
will  have  to  be  renewed.  The  estimate  of  renewal  can  not  be  determined  until 
the  operation  of  the  kitchen  is  resumed. 

LAUNDRY. 

The  laundry  was  us^hX  up  to  date  of  turning  over  and  part  of  the  nuichlnerj' 
kept  in  good  working  order.  Several  units  have  been  adde<l,  and  there  are  now 
on  the  floor,  not  installed,  two  Uirge  washers,  one  extractor,  and  one  dry  tum- 
bler. These  units  are  In  excess  of  any  probable  needs  of  the  branch.  Seven 
additional  clothes-pressing  machines  have  been  installed. 

FIKNITIBK  AMI  HARUACK  KtjriPMKNT. 

The  furniture,  rugs,  etc.,  that  was  in  the  ollicers'  quarters  when  the  branch 
was  turned  over  to  the  War  r)epartmont,  with  the  exception  of  two  sets  of 
(luarters,  has  been  scattered  and  used  in  different  places  in  the  branch.  Many  of 
the  rugs  have  been  used  In  offices,  and,  judging  from  an  inspection  of  some  of 
the  rugs  and  furniture  that  have  been  turne<l  back  to  the  home,  it  has  been 
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subjected  to  very  rough  and  heavy  usage,  and  but  little  of  It  is  now  in  service- 
able condition  and  fit  to  be  used.  Much  of  the  home  property  that  had  been  in 
use  and  was  serviceable  when  tbe  home  was  turned  over  has  been  piled  In  base- 
ments, garrets,  or  other  storage  places  and  allowed  to  deteriorate,  and  is  now 
unserviceable  and  unfit  for  use.  In  the  turning  back  to  the  home  there  has  been 
no  effort  made  to  replace  the  furniture  and^equlpment  in  quarters,  barracks, 
and  hospital  in  its  original  location,  but  the  fteck  is  being  made  and  the  prop- 
erty, taken  over  "  as  it  is  "  in  the  locations  as  now  found.  Was  advised  that 
there  had. been  no  inspection  and  condemnation  of  unserviceable  property  that 
had  accumulated  during  the  occupancy  of  the  home  by  the  War  Department,  but 
that  all  home  property  and  War  Department  property  now  on  the  grounds  was 
being  checked  over  to  the  quartermaster  without  regard  to  its  condition.  The 
quartermaster  was  instructed  to  take  it  over  and  receipt  for  the  property  and 
afterwards  classify  as  to  condition,  so  that  an  inspection  could  be  had  and  dispo- 
sition made  of  unserviceable  and  surplus  property.  There  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  home  a  large  number  of  Army  bedsteads  and  considerable  bedding.  Many 
of  the  mattresses  were  very  badly  soiled,  and  will  have  to  be  cleaned  and  re- 
covered before  putting  in  use. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  BEPAIBS  BY  WAB  DEPABTMENT.       / 

Was  advised  by  commanding  officer  General  Hospital  No.  43  that  during 
the  occupancy  of  the  branch  by  the  War  Department  more  than  $190,000  had 
been  expended  in  improvements  and  betterments.  B\it  very  few  structural 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  buildings ;  fire  escapes  and  fire  doors  have  been 
installed  in  the  hospital ;  plumbing  changes  in  a  number  of  barracks,  removing 
bathtubs  used  by  the  liome  and  installing  different  tubs  or  shower  baths; 
gratings  have  been  put  on  three  or  four  buildings;  an  extension  has  been  built 
on  the  fire  department  building ;  old  barrack  E  converted  into  nurses*  quarters 
by  imtting  in  paper  board  partitions,  cutting  into  small  rooms ;  and  a  concrete 
floor  put  in  the  old  stable,  which  has  been  used  as  a  garage.  The  new  constnic- 
tlon  comists  of  temporary  buildings,  all  frame  with  composition  roofs,  as  fol- 
lows—one back  of  old  barrack  E,  used  as  mess  hall  and  kitchen  for  nurses ;  one 
on  the  site  of  the  old  hotel,  used  as  mess  hall  and  kitchen  for  the  stevedore  com- 
panies; one  in  the  space  between  the  store  and  street,  used  as  mess  hall  and 
kitchen,  officer*  mess;  one  down  at  the  dock,  used  as  receiving  station  for 
patioits  unloaded  from  boats.  The  character  and  construction  of  these  bullci- 
ings  is  such  that  they  are  of  no  practical  value  in  the  operation  of  the  branch. 
Something  can  be  realized  by  salvage.  Considerable  repair  work  has  beefr  done 
on  the  roads  and  fairly  good  roads  built.  These  are  the  only  improvements 
noted.  A  spuf*  railroad  track  has  been  built  from  the  line  of  the  C.  &  O.  at 
Phoebus  over  the  lands  of  the  Hampton  Institutte  to  the  boundary  of  the  home 
near  the  stables,  and  a  very  extensive  station  shed  erected  there.  It  is  under- 
atood  this  cost — over  $40,000 — was  considered  as  a  part  of  the  expenditure  on 
the  home.  This  spur  track,  even  if  turned  over  to  the  home,  would  be  of  no 
practical  value. 

'  O.  W.  Wadswobth. 

You  will  find  from  that  that  the  reappropriations  which  you  very 
generously  made  us  last  year  were  very  decidedly  swallowed  up  in 
trying  to  get  the  plant  in  condition.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your 
tiine,l)ut  a  reference  to  that  report  will  give  you  a  very  definite  idea 
of  the  situation  under  all  the  items  of  the  Southern  Branch,  with  the 
added  fact  that  the  reappropriations  which  you  gave  us  last  year  did 
not  carry  over  as  far  as  they  were  expected  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  to  use  a  great  deal  of  the  money  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year  1920  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  home  filled 
up.  We  (fid  not  expect  to  have  the  membership  we  had  last  year  and 
that  caused  a  great  deal  of  the  shortage,  and  the  reappropriations 
were  not  as  large  as  we  expected  they  would  be. 

The  Chaibmax.  What  does  the  coal  cost  there  ? 

Gren.  Wood.  $13.66  were  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  as  far 
as  we  could  make  them  at  the  time  this  table  was  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  use? 
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Gen.  Wood.  We  use  13,000  tons.  I  might  state  in  connection  with 
household  that  the  Virginia  State  Utihty  Board  has  made  a  big 
increase  in  our  water  rate.  We  buy  water  from  the  Hampton  Water 
Co.  and  they  have  made  quite  an  increase  in  our  water  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Of  how  nwich? 

Gen.  Wood.  They  have  practically  doubled  the  water  rate. 

The  Chairman.  What  aid  the  water  cost  you  before? 

Gen.  Wood.  Since  this  raise  has  come  into  effect  we  have  put  into 
eifect  every  economy  we  could  in  connection  with  the  use  of  water, 
but  we  figure  that  the  water  will  cost  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  a  month  unless  we  can  cut  it  pretty  materially. 
You  see,  we  have  a  large  population ;  we  have  1,800  men  there,  and 
with  the  power  plant  we  are  going  to  try  to  use  our  own  wells  as  far 
as  possible ;  we  have  some  wells  there  which  we  can  use  for  a  part 
of  the  day  but  they  are  not  good  for  24  hours. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  think  your  water  is  going  to 
cost  you  this  year? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  would  not  want  to  make  a  guess,  because  I  can  not 
tell  just  what  effect  our  economies  will  have;  but  we  will  try  to  keep 
it  down  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  in  figuring  this  estimate  you  estimated 
it  would  cost  the  maximum. 

Gen.  Wood.  Well,  hardly.  I  confess  that  this  estimate  for  the 
Southern  Branch  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  me ;  I  do  not  like  to 
ask  you  for  this  deficiency  money  at  all. 

HOSPITAL  EXPENSES. 

1 

The  Chairman.  For  hospital  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  of  $33,000. 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  caused  very  largely  by  the  fact  that  our  mem- 
bership ran  up  quite  heavily  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
1920,  and  the  reappropriation  which  you  made  of  our  1920  money 
did  not  carry  over  to  the  extent  which  we  expected. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  present  membership  compare  with 
1916  and  1916? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  is  larger,  and  that  is  caused  by  moving  so  many  of 
the  men  from  the  Mountain  Branch  to  the  Soutnern  Branch. 

repairs. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  you  are  asking  $48,000. 

Gen.  Wood.  As  to  repairs,  I  would  simply  ^ut  in  evidence  the 
report  of  Col.  Wadsworth  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  Southern 
Branch.   That  tells  the  story  better  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  received  from  the 
reapproOTiation  in  that  case  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  I  have  not  the  figures,  but  possibly  Mr.  Sheild  may 
have  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  $20,000,  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
when  you  took  over  those  sums  you  did  not  get  as  much  as  you 
anticipated. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  said  we  used  up  more  in  the  fiscal  year  1920  than  we 
anticipated,  and  therefore  the  reappro])riation  was  not  as  much 
we  expected. 
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The  Chaibman'.  Of  course,  we  would  not  have  that  knowledge  here. 
Gen.  Wood.  If  you  would  like  a  report  on  that,  I  can  furnish  it. 

FARM  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  know  about  that.  For  the 
farm  you  are  asking  $2,500. 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  a  question  of  roads. 

The  Chairman.  In  repairing  these  roads,  do  you  find  the  cost 
more  than  it  was  last  year? 

Gen.  Wood.  The  repairs  to  these  roads  cost  more  for  this  reason : 
That  a  ffood  deal  of  the  material  used  in  repairing  the  roads  has 
been  himer  for  the  last  year  or  two  than  it  has  been  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  true  as  to  the  last  year  or  two,  but  I 
did  not  know  whether  the  cost  was  an^  higher  than  it  was  last  year. 

Gen.  Wood.  But  we  did  not  have  this  home  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  took  the  home  over  again  did  you  find 
the  roads  in  bad  repair? 

Gen.  Wood.  The  roads  were  not  in  very  good  repair. 

WESTERN    branch,    LEAVENWORTH,    KANS. — CURRENT    EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Western  Branch,  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  you 
are  asking  $8,000  for. current  expenses. 

Gen.  Wood.  The  same  remarks  apply  here  as  apply  to  the  Central 
Branch.  Under  household,  we  were  this  year  obliged  to  go  from  oil 
to  coal,  because  we  could  not  get  fuel  oil  with  any  safety  in  that 
market,  and  we  found  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  at  is  renneries  in 
Kansas  was  burning  coal  and  not  burning  oil. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  install  the  oil  burners? 

Gen.  Wood.  About  10  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  to  put  in  new  burners  when  you 
transferred  from  oil  to  coal? 

Gen.  Wood.  In  transferring  from  oil  to  coal  we  had  to  put  in 
stokers. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  come  to  that  item  later. 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir;  we  have  taken  care  of  that  pretty  well ;  we  are 
not  asking  very  much  for  that,  only  $9,000  under  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  the 
fuel? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  the  increased  cost  of  fuel. 

repairs. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  you  are  asking  $9,000. 

Gen.  Wood.  The  same  question  is  practically  involved  there,  the 
change  from  oil  to  coal,  and  in  using  coal  we  are  required  to  have 
more  firemen. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  pay  that  out  of  repairs,  do  you  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  No.  With  your  oil  burner  anybody  can  turn  on  a 
faucet  but  in  using  coal  you  must  have  able-bodied  firemen,  and  that 
is  involved  in  the  $84,000. 

29859—21 25 
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The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  spend  so  much  more  for 
repairs  there,  General? 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  an  item  that 'is  involved  in  keeping  up  the  old 
plant,  and  there  are  certain  incidental  expenses  connected  with 
changes  in  the  power  house  which  are  properly  charged  to  repairs, 
but  they  were  made  in  connection  with  changing  it  from  oil  to  coal. 

PACinC  BRANCH. — CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  current  expenses  at  the  Pacific  Branch  you 
are  asking  $9,500.    That  is  for  increases  in  pay  ? 
Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Chairman.  For  household  you  estimate  $27,000? 
Gen.  Wood.  That  covers  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  fuel  oil. 
The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  fuel  oil  has  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creased cost  of  coal? 
Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir ;  we  burn  1,500,000  gallons  of  oil  there. 

REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  you  are  asking  $10,000. 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Thcv Chairman.  A.re  there  any  unusual  repairs  to  be  made? 

Gen.  Wood.  Nothing  unusual.  There  have  been  no  new  buildings 
at  the  Pacific  Branch,  and  the$e  frame  buildings  require  a  con- 
stantly  increasing  amount  of  repairs  to  keep  them  in  order.  They 
require  constant  painting  in  that  climate  to  preserve  the  wood  and 
keep  the  buildings  in  shape. 

farm. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  farm  you  ask  $2,500. 

Gen.  Wood.  The  deficiency  in  the  farm  is  caused  by  labor  condi- 
tions. You  will  find  in  our  report  that  we  are  really  getting  very 
valuable  returns  from  the  farm.  We  are  getting  from  the  lann  a 
good  deal  more  than  we  put  into  it.  On  page  1634  of  our  hearing 
there  is  a  statement  of  the  value  of  our  food  products,  and  they  much 
more  than  pay  for  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  increasing  vour  production  there? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  are  increasing  it  as  fast  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  to  take  care  of  the  increased  work  ? 

(Jen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  to  take  care  of  increased  work  and  to 
enable  us  to  get  more  out  of  our  farm.  Last  year  we  produced 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  amount  of  17,000  gallons,  which 
is  a  pretty  large  production.  That  does  not  include  the  fresh  vege- 
tables to  the  value  of  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  or  the  fresh  fruits 
to  the  value  of  over  $6,000. 

DANVILUE  branch — CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Danville  Branch  you  ask  for  current  ex- 
penses $9,000. 
Gen.  Wood.  The  same  remark  applies  to  that. 
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SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  For  subsistence  jou  estimate  $25,000. 

Gen.  Wood.  The  increase  in  subsistence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  moved  the  Marion  Branch  practically  to  Danville.  Danville  is 
fuller  than  it  has  been  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  attendance  there  now? 

Gen.  Wood.  The  attendance  there  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,700, 
as  against  1,300  last  year.  Marion  has  practical^  gone  en  masse  to 
Danville. 

HOUSEHOU). 

The  Chairman.  For  household  you  are  asking  $6,000. 
Gen.  Wood.  We  get  off  very  easily  there.    We  have  a  fairly  cheap 
coal  contract  at  Danville. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  the  $6,000  additional? 
Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  we  will. 

HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  hospital  your  estimate  is  $34,000. 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  caused  by  the  fact  tnat  we  have 
moved  the  Marion  Hospital  and  the  Marion  Hospital  patients  to 
Danville.  We  will  require  additional  assistant  surgeons  and  addi- 
tional nurses.  For  the  old  men  who  are  veterans  oi  other  wars  the 
war-risk  insurance  funds  are  not  available.  We  practically  have  two 
hospitals  at  Danville  instead  of  one. 

REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  you  want  $27,000. 

Gen.  Wood,  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  to  |pend  a  good  deal  of  money 
there  in  getting  barracks  in  order  for  the  Marion  people.  Thev  have 
been  vacant  for  quite  a  while,  and  we  had  to  get  them  m  shape  for  use. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  been  vacant? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  moved  Marion  there  we  had  five 
vacant  barracks. 

farm.  , 

The  Chairman.  For  the  farm  you  ask  $6,000. 
Gen.  Wood.  That  is  very  largely  a  question  of  roads.    The  roads 
are  in  bad  shape. 

BATTIJ5  mountain CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  for  the  Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium, 
at  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak.  For  current  expenses  you  are  asking  $8,000. 
That  has  to  do  with  the  increased  salaries  entirely? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

household. 

The  Chairman.  For  household  you  are  asking  $15,000? 
Gen.  Wood.  The  household  item  is  a  question  of  coal.    The  price 
of  coal  went  from  $4.17  to  $6.21. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Chairman.  For  transportation  you  ask  $500, 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  on  account  of  the  long-distance  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  $500  for  that? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

repairs. 

^The  Chairman.  For  repairs  you  ask  $6,000. 
*Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Why? 

Gren.  Wood.  That  is  a  question  of  repairs  to  the  powerhouse  to  keep 
it  in  proper  shape.  We  have  very  bad  water  there,  which  requires  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  in  keeping  the  flues  clear.  The 
water  contains  a  very  strong  mineral,  and  the  pipes  and  tubes  require 
a  great  deal  of  cleaning. 

FARM. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  farm  you  ask  $600. 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  increase  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  on  account  of  the  roads. 

board  of  managers. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  board  of  managers,  and 
there  you  are  asking  $3,000. 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  the  direct  effect  of  the  raise  of  railroad  fares 
and  Pullman  rates  by  the  railroad  board  last  summer,  added  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  required  a  very  great  increase  in  traveling  by  the 
executive  officers  at  headquarters  in  connection  with  the  recent 
changes  at  the  Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium  and  the  Danville  Branch. 
Incidentally,  I  have  traveled  31,000  miles  this  year  on  this  work. 

On  page  16  of  the  bill  there  is  an  item  which  relates  to  the  question 
of  allotments,  and  I  want  to  be  heard  in  regard  to  that.  The  ques- 
tion that  I  wish  to  ask  is  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
this  language  will  meet  the  objection  of  the  comptroller  in  regard 
to  the  assistant  surgeons'  quarters.  That  is  the  only  question  that 
we  are  at  all  vitally  interested  in.  That  is  a  necessity  that  we  are 
confronting  now  in  taking  care  of  the  work  you  have  given  us.  We 
have  increased  the  hospital  facilities,  we  have  increased  the  nurses' 
quarters,  and  we  have  everything  in  shape,  but  we  have  not  the 
quarters  for  the  surgeons  who  are  a  necessity  in  the  hospitals. 

ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  SURGEONS. 

The  Chahiman.  At  which  homes  do  you  propose  to  increase  the 
accommodations  for  the  surgeons? 

Gen.  Wood.  The  Central  Branch,  the  Northwest  Branch,  the  West- 
em  Branch,  the  Pacific  Branch,  the  Marion  Branch,  Johnson  City, 
and  the  Battle  Mountain  Sanitariums,  those  being  the  homes  where 
we  are  caring  for  the  patients  of  the  War  Risk  insurance  Bureau. 
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At  the  Eastern,  Danville,  and  Southern  branches  we  do  not  ask  for 
it,  because  they  are  really  old  men's  homeai  We  have  plenty  of 
money  in  the  fund,  and  there  is  no  trouble  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  do  you  estimate  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  adequate  quarters  lor  the  surgeons  at  those  homes 
where  you  are  taking  in  and  carin^g  for  War  Sisk  Insurance  patients? 

Gen,  Wo<H>.  At  the  Johnson  City  National  Sanitarium  we  require 
five  sets  of  double  quarters;  at  the  Marion  National  Sanitarium  we 
require  five  sets  of  double  quarters ;  at  the  Central  Branch  at  Dayton 
we  require  three  sets  of  double  quarters;  at  the  Pacific  Branch,  Los 
Angeles,  we  require  two  sets  of  double  quarters ;  at  the  Northwestern. 
Western,  and  Battle  Mountain  Sanitariums  we  require  one  set  oi 
double  Quarters  at  each  branch.  In  November  we  advertised  for  bids 
for  douole  quarters  at  the  Johnson  City  Sanitarium,  and  the  bids 
were  $18,000  per  set  of  double  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  a  double  set  of  quarters  consist  of  ? 

Gen.  Wo(M>.  A  s^t  of  double  quarters  consists  of  quarters  for  two 
separate  families. 

The  Ckairmak.  Of  how  many  rooms? 

Gen.  Wood.  There  are  two  buildings  built  together,  with  a  living 
room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  closets  on  the  main  floor,  three  bedrooms 
on  the  second  floor  with  bath,  and  a  garret  which  can  be  used  for 
storage. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  frame  buildings  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Lumber  having  declined  very  materially  since 
that  time<,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  substantial  reduction. 

Gen.  Wood.  I  tnink  you  arc  right  in  that  statement.  Of  course,  it 
will  depend,  too,  upon  relative  building  conditions  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  At  a  place  like  Los  Angeles  it  is  probable  that  the 
decline  has  not  been  quite  so  marked. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  this  much  additional  quarters  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  absolutely  need  those  additional  quarters.  Jliis 
is  especially  true  at  Johnson  Citv  Sanitarium  and  the  Marion  Na- 
tional Sanitarium,  on  account  or  the  character  of  the  two  institu- 
tions, to  provide  tor  1,000  neuropsychiatric  patients.  To  give  them 
the  care  that  they  will  need  we  will  require  additional  surgeons. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  Johnson  City.  At  Johnson  City,  before 
we  made  the  aiange,  we  had  one  surgeon  and  three  assistant  sur- 
geons, and  now  it  will  require  at  least  12  surgeons  in  lieu  of  four. 
The  same  thing  applies  at  Marion.  At  Dayton  we  are  doubling  our 
hospital  capacity,  and  we  have  there  to-day  about  180  tuberculosis 
patients,  and  this  is  requiring  a  decided  increase  in  our  medical  staff. 

ITie  Chaikman.  You  have  money  out  of  that  allotment? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  the  money.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  making  the  monev  available  which  has  been  made  unavailable  by 
the  decision  of  the  domptroUer  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  money  was  to  be  expended  to  alter,  change, 
or  enlarge  an  existing  building,  then  it  would  be  available? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  build  new  structures, 
lUider  the  comptroller's  ruling  the  money  is  not  available  for  that 
purpose? 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  true. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  in  all  these  matters  of  deficiencies,  I  under- 
stand that  yon  allotted  the  money  by  quarters  and  months  and  that 
the  allotments  were  waived  in  wnting? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir, 

Friday,  January  21,  1921. 

oftioe  or  public  buildings  and  grounds. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  CLABENCE  S.  BIDIEY,  IN  CHABGE  OF  FUBUC 

BiriLDINOS  AND  OBOVNDS. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  STATE,  WAR,  AND  NAVT  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  for  maintenance 
of  buildings  under  your  supervision. 

Col.  RroiiEY.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  item  is  $25,000  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Department  Building  at  Seven- 
teenth Street  and  Peimsylvania  Avenue.  Our  total  appropriation 
for  this  year  is  $54,000 ;  we  had  spent  and  obli^ted  to  December  31, 
1920,  $61,215.90;  we  have  received  from  the  sale  of  steam,  heat,  and 
electricity  for  the  same  period  $14,887.92,  making  a  net  expenditure 
for  the  first  six  months  of  $36,327.98.  That  leaves  a  balance  avail- 
able as  of  January  1  of  $17,672.02. 

Wq  will  need  from  Januarv  1  to  June  30,  1921,  $57,815.66.  We 
expect  to  receive  from  sale  of  steam,  ice,  and  electricity  during  the 
same  period  $15,143.64,  leaving  the  net  expenditure  for  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year  $42,672.02.  As  the  balance  available  is  $17,672.02, 
that  makes  a  deficiency  of  $25,000.  The  expenditures  which  we  ex- 
pect to  make  between  January  1  and  June  30  of  this  year  would 
be  for  4,350  tons  of  coal  at  $10.44,  $45,414,  43,000  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  to  be  purchased  at  5  cents,  $2,150,  and  for  other  expendi- 
ture^, miscellaneous  expenditures,  $10,251.66.  During  the  same 
period  last  year,  from  January  1  to  June  30,  we  used  4,803  tons  of 
coal  and  we  are  asking  for  the  same  period  for  this  year  4,350  tons. 
Last  year  we  bought  from  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  42,410 
kilowatt  hours  of  electricity,  and  we  are^  estimating  43,000  kilowatt 
hours  for  the  same  period  of  this  vear.  Last  year  we  used  from 
January  1  to  June  30  for  other  miscellaneous  expenditures,  $12,964.86, 
and  we  are  estimating  for  the  same  period  this  year  $10,251.66.  The 
deficiencv,  of  course,  is  caused  by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  been  the  increase  this  year  over 
last  year? 

Col.  Ridley.  During  the  same  period  last  year  we  paid  an  average 
of  $7.04  and  this  year  we  are  estimating  $10.44. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  actually  paid? 

Col.  Ridley.  During  the  first  six  months  we  paid  $9.47. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  price  going  higher? 

Col.  Ridley.  Xo  ;  that  i^  the  present  price.  We  are  only  estimate 
ing  on  the  present  price. 

The  Chairman.  V\Tiich  is  $10. 

Col.  Ridley.  $10.44.    This  is  bituminous  steam  coal. 

The  Chair3ian.  Of  course,  if  the  price  goes  down,  as  the  tendency 
seems  to  be,  you  will  not  need  this  money? 
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Col.  Ridley.  No  ;  but  in  looking  forward  we  take  the  price  which 
we  are  now  paying,  because  we  can  not  foresee  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  buildings  do  you  heat  in  addition  for  which 
you  receive  some  revenue  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  only  building  we  heat  for  which  we  receive  rev- 
enue is  the  Walker- Johnson  Building.  That  is  on  New  York  Avenue 
near  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  building  used  for  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  is  used  by  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department. 
Of  course,*  there  is  ah  appropriation  made  for  the  heating  of  that 
building,  and  this  is  a  charge  made  against  that  appropriation,  which 
is  transferred  to  this  one.  We  also  heat  the  Corcoran  Courts.  The 
Corcoran  Courts  is  a  temporary  building  between  the  Corcoran  Art 
(iallery  and  the  Walker- Johnson  Building;  but  that  building  is 
vacant  now  and  we  have  authority  to  remove  it ;  we  are  going  to  re- 
move it,  and  the  only  heating  we  are  doing  is  just  enough  to  keep 
the  pipes  from  bursting  in  freezing  weather. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  temporary  building? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  Those  two  buildings  have  been  heated  from 
the  central  plant  at  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building. 

The  Chairman.  The  temporary  building  is  to  be  wrecked  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  are  not  providing  for  that,  except 
to  prevent  the  pipes  from  freezing. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  other  revenue,  except  your  appro- 
priations ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Except  the  heating? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Ridley.  We  have  revenue  from  ice.  We  have  an  ice  plant  in 
the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building  which  operates  all  the  year,  and 
we  sell  to  its  capacity  to  the  departments  of  the  Government — ^I  can 
not  name  them  now^ut  there  are  15  or  20  offices  that  we  sell  to. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  do  you  get  for  the  ice? 

Col.  Ridley.  In  the  paist  we  have  charged  15  cents,  but  now  it  is 
19  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Per  hundred  pounds  f 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Uo  you  deliver  the  ice  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  they  come  to  our  loading  plant  and  take  it. 
We  only  charge  them  a  price  based  on  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  price  compare  with  the  commercial 
'priceofice? 

Col.  Ridley.  When  you  consider  the  increase  which  we  will  have 
to  make  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  coal,  from  15  to  19  cents, 
it  was  28  cents  a  hundred,  that  was  our  information  at  that  time. 
1  have  not  investigated  it  when  sold  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  have  last  year  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  building} 

Col.  Ridley.  I  have  not  that  figure,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  was 
more  than  the  present  year.  I  can  supply  that.  For  example,  last 
year  the  expenditure  for  other  items,  which  is  the  remainder  oi  this 
lump  sum,  outside  of  coal  and  electricity,  was  $12,964.86  for  this 
period  and  this  deficiency  will  provide  $10,251.66,  so  it  is  somewhat 
less  than  we  actually  expended  last  year  during  the  same  period. 
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The  Chairman.  If  I  understand,  this  increase  is  due  wholly  to  the 
increased  cost  of  coal  ? 

Col.  RiDLET.  Coal  and  partially  electricity  which  we  purchase. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  increased  price  for  electricity? 

CoL  SnoLEY.  We  are  estimating  that  at  5  cents.  There  was  an 
average  last  year  of  4  cents.  Tf  we  used  the  whole  amount  that  we 
use  in  one  month,  then,  according  to  the  schedule,  the  price  is  low^; 
but  if  we  use  it  as  an  emergency  or  when  our  machines  break  down 
or  where  an  overload  comes  on,  it  is  at  a  higher  price.  That  is  the 
only  safe  thing  to  figure  on.    Of  course,  that  difference  is  small. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  coal  will  you  use  during  the 
year  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  During  the  present  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Ridley.  Eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  nineteen  tons,  I 
think  it  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  thousand  tons,  and  you  are  figuring  on  an 
increase  of  $3  a  ton — that  would  take  up  your  total  de&ienc^? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  bought  the  coal  last  year  for  $7  and  some- 
thing, and  this  year  it  is  $10? 

Col.  Ridley.  You  can  make  no  comparison,  really ;  it  is  unsafe  to 
make  a  comparison  based  on  the  price,  because  the  product  is  not 
the  same,  but  we  are  hoping  for  the  coming  year,  because  the  fuel 

frards  are  gradually  getting  to  the  point  where  they  can  select  a 
ittle  more  than  they  have  been  doing,  to  get  a  better  product.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  the  coal  has  been  practically  run  of  mine, 
and  it  has  been  notoriously  poor.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  even  sent 
out  a  circular  asking  the  departments  to  bear  with  them*  unlil  they 
could  straighten  the  situation  out.  I  think  I  have  given  figures 
whidi,  followed  through,  will  show  just  exactly  that. 

maintenance  of  walker- JOHNSON  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Walker- Johnson  Building  you  are  asking 
$1,500.    What  is  vour  appropriation  ?   , 

Col.  RmLEY.  Our  appropriation  for  this  year  is  $8,000.  We 
expended  to  December  81.  1920,  $3,972.16,  leaving  a  bsdance  avail- 
able January  1,  1921,  of  $4,027.84,  and  we  will  require  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  June  80, 1921,  $5,627.84,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $1,500.  The 
expenditures  to  be  made  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1921,  are  as- 
follows:  885  tons  of  coal  at  $10.44,  $3,497.40;  and  other  expendi- 
tures, $2,080.44,  making  a  total  of  $5,527.84.  The  same  difference 
in  the  price  of  coal  exists  at  this  building  as  at  the  main  building, 
because  the  main  building  supplies  this  building  with  heat,  and 
we  pay  out  of  miscellaneous  supplies  for  the  heating  of  this  building 
to  the  main  building. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  come  that  you  have  figured  on  a 
larger  expenditure  in  the  second  half  than  m  the  first  half  of  the 
year? 

Col.  RmLEY.  The  second  half  for  heating  is  always  more  expen* 
sive.  We  used  last  year,  from  January  1  to  June  80,  334  tons  of 
coal,  and  we  are  estimating  335  tons  of  coal  for  this  building  for  the 
cominii:  six  months. 
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MAINTEKANGE  OF  POTOMAC  PARK  BUILDINOS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  Potomac  Park  buildings 
$40,584? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  total  appropriation  for  this  group  of  buildings 
is  $196,000.  We  spent  to  December  31,  1920,  $80,978.72,  leaving  a 
balance  available  January  1,  1921,  of  $115,021.28.  We  will  require 
from  January  1,  1921,  to  June  30,  1921,  $155,021.28,  leaving  a  de- 
ficiency of  $&,000.  The  expenditures  for  the  last  half  of  this  year 
will  be  as  follows :  100,900,000  pounds  of  steam  at  $0.9178  per  thou- 
sand pounds,  $92,606.72;  for  dectricity,  876,900  kilowatt  hours  at 
$0,024  per  kilowatt  hour,  $21,219 ;  and  for  other  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses $41,195.56.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  is  reflected  in 
the  price  of  steam,  according  to  the  contract  which  was  made  when 
the  buildings  were  built. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  buy  the  steam  ? 
Col.  Ridley.  From  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  which  has  a 
pipe  line  running  down  B  Street  to  the  building.    The  contract  was 
made  with  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  to  furnish  steam  to  these 
buildings  for  10  years,  in  lieu  of  building  a  power  plant  at  the  time 
these  buildings  were  erected.    The  contract  was  figured  out  by  the 
Navy  Department  and  verified  by  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the 
Treasury  Department  on  a  basis  so  that  for  every  increase  of  25  cents 
in  tbe  price  of  a  ton  of  coal  this  formula  rises  a  certain  amount  in 
the^'pitise  per  thousand  pounds  of  steam.    Last  vear  the  price  from 
January  1  to  June  30  was  $0.6442,  and  this  year  $0.9178. 
The  Chairman.  An  increase  of  50  per  cent  ? 
CSoL  BmusT,  Yes,  sir. 

For  the  other  expenditures  we  are  estimating  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year  $41,195.66,  and  we  expended  for  the  same  period  last  year 
$50,413.59. 

The  Chairman.  All  told. 

CoL  BiDLET.  I  am  comparing  the  period  for  which  we  are  estimat- 
ing now  with  the  same  period  last  year.  Last  year  there  were  many 
changes  in  the  departments  in  the  Munitions  Building,  the  War  De- 
partment shifted  its  offices  around  due  to  the  reductions  in  force  and 
the  coi^eqpent  reorganization,  bringing  in  of  other  offices  and  vacat- 
ing buildings  outside.  Changes  and  rearrangements  always  cost 
more  money.  Now  they  are  more  settled  down,  and  I  think  we  can 
get  along  with  $9,000  less  than  we  spent  for  the  same  purposes  last 
year.  Tne  deficiency  is  caused  entirely  by  steam  and  electricity. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  schedule  for  electricity.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  last  six  months  of  last  year  our  average  price  was 
$0.0209  per  kilowatt  hour,  whereas  the  present  rate  is  $0,024  per  kilo- 
watt hour  for  the  same  amount  of  electricity  used  in  the  same  way. 
Of  course  the  formula  depends  on  the  amount  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  Does  uiis  mean  that  for  the  heating  and  lighting 
of  those  buildings  the  cost  will  be  $40,584  more  than  you  expended 
last  year? 

Col.  RmiiET.  The  expenditure  for  heating  last  year  was  $101,112.37 ; 
that  was  the  cost  of  the  steam,  and  this  year  we  are  figuring  on 
$138,523.22  for  the  total  year.     Those  are  actual  figures.     We  are 
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figuring  on  the  last  half  of  this  year  for  less  than  we  consumed  the 
last  half  of  last  year. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  MALL  BITILDINOS. 

The  Chaibman.  For  the  Mall  buildings  you  are  asking  a  deficiency 
of  $584? 

Col.  Ridley.  This  item  I  inserted,  because  evidently  as  the  result  of 
a  misunderstanding,  I  think,  last  yean  our  si^  writer  was  eliminated 
from  tiie  force.  The  sign  writer,  as  I  explamed  to  the  subcommittee 
on  the  legislative  bill,  was  really  our  foreman  painter,  and  when  I 
explained  it  to  them  they  evidently  took  that  view,  because  it  was 
included  in  the  bill  for  next  year.  I  felt  in  justice  to  this  man  that 
a  mistake  had  been  made  and  he  should  have  that  difference,  because 
he  has  been  reduced  to  the  rank  of  the  other  men  and  he  stayed 
with  me. 

The  Chaibman.  He  is  the  foreman  painter? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  large  a  force  have  you  under  him? 

Col.  Ridley.  T  think  there  are  six  or  eight  painters ;  perhaps,  six 
painters. 

The  Chaibman.  What  did  he  receive  last  year? 

Col.  Rn>LEY.  $1,400. 

The  Chaibman.  And  he  was  reduced  to  what? 

Col.  RmiiBY.  To  $1,200,  just  the  pay  of  a  painter. 

The  Chaibman.  $584  is  not  altogether  for  him? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  is  all  for  him — ^uiat  is,  for  his  total  pay  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  The  position  would  be  a  deficiency  and  I  suppose  it  ought  to 
carry  the  pay  with  it.  If  that  is  done  one  painter  ought  to  be  elimi- 
nated— ^in  lieu  of  one  painter  at  $1,200 — from  February  1,  giving  him 
his  total  salary  at  the  rate  of  $l,4i30,  and  making  him  foreman  pamter. 

The  Chaibman.  From  February  1? 

Col.  RroLEY.  Yes,  sir;  in  lieu  of  one  painter  at  $1,200.  He  has  had 
the  salary  of  $1,200  up  to  that  time,  and  from  that  time  he  will  go 
up  to  the  higher  rate. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  not  be  retroactive? 

Col.  Ridley.  Not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  have  his  pay  increased  from  July  1 
last  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  now  getting  $1,200? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  would  increase  his  pay  to  $1,400? 

Col.  RroLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  an  increase  of  $200  per  year? 

Col.  RroLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  only  carry  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
year? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes ;  if  the  bill  authorizes  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  require  $500? 

Col.  RroLEY.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  idea  in  submitting  this  estimate 
was  that  the  position  was  not  in  the  bill  and  therefore  it  should  carry 
the  full  amount  for  the  position.    That  is  really  what  it  amounts  to. 
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FLAGPOLE — STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  $25,600  item  you  have  also  an  item  for  re- 
placing the  flagpole  over  the  south  end  of  the  State  Department 
Building? 

Col.  KiDLBT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  necessary? 

Col.  KiDLET.  Last  summer  the  flagpole  was  struck  by  lightning 
and  demolished.  We  have  obtained  an  estimate  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment for  erecting  a  pole  at  $595.  Of  course,  it  is  just  one  thing 
that  the  building  is  lacking — ^the  flagpole  which  had  been  over  a  part 
of  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  steel  pole? 

CoL  Ridley.  I  think  it  is  a  wooden  pole,  but  the  pole  that  we  are 
figuring  on  will  be  steel.  It  is  cheaper  than  wood.  We  made  a  com- 
parative estimate  on  that.  The  navy  yard  can  give  us  a  steel  pole 
for  $595. 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  to  the  Walker- Johnson  Building,  that 
money,  I  take  it,  you  use  to  reimburse  the  fund  out  of  which  you 
purdiasethe  coal  lor  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building? 

Col.  BiDLEY.  Yes,  sir.  I  give  the  amount  oi  money  received  and 
the  amount  we  will  receive  from  that  source  in  my  statement. 

I  think  there  is  another  foreman  painter,  exactly  the  same  propo- 
sition, for  the  Mall  buildings.    It  is  the  same  thing  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  them  restored  now  for  the  rest  of  the 
year? 

Col.  Ridley.  For  this  year. 

repairs,   fuel,  ETC.,  FOR   EXECUTIVE   MANSION   AND   GREENHOUSES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "Repairs,  fuel,  etc.,  Executive 
Mansion,  1921 :  For  fuel  for  the  Executive  Mansion  and  greenhouses, 
$2,700?" 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps,  I  can  just  submit  this  table  for 
insertion  in  the  record,  because  it  shows  the  amount  of  coal  burned, 
the  balance  available,  and  shows  the  details  of  the  expenditure  for 
fuel  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

(The  table  submitted  by  Col.  Ridley  follows:) 

M^hite  House  and  greenhouses. 

Burned  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1920 $4,225.33 

Fuel  on  hand  Jan.  1 2, 632. 94 

Expended 6, 858. 27 

Appropriation 8, 000. 00 

Balance  available  Jan.  1,  1921 1,141.73 

Needed  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1921,  in  addition  to  that  on 
hand  Jan.  1,  1921 : 

286  tons  furnace  coal,  at  $12.39 1 $3,  543.  54 

24  tons  stove  coal,  at  $12.36 296. 64 

Total 3, 84a  18 

Deficiency 2, 698. 45 

Bfltimate 2, 700. 00 

Burned  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1920,  562  tons. 
The  above  estimate  provides  for  488  tons. 
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Col.  Ridley.  We  are  estimating  on  less  coal  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  than  the  amount  used  the  last  half  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  also  estimating  for  this  coal  upon  the 
present  price? 
'    Col.  BiDLEY.  Yes,  sir ;  we  used  the  present  price. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ascertained  from  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion their  viewpoint  with  regard  to  a  decrease  in  the  price  very 
soon? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not.  I  have  been  in  conference  with 
them  about  the  quality,  because  that  is  a  very  serious  thing;  but 
the  price,  I  have  not  taKen  up  with  them.  I  do  not  know  what  their 
view  on  that  is,  except  there  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  the  coal 
situation  is  easing  up. 

LIGHTING  PUBLIC  GROUNDS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  Lighting  public  grounds,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  1921 :  For  heating  offices,  watchmen^  lodges,  and 
greenhouses  at  the  propagating  gardens,  $1,500." 

Col.  Ridley.  I  have  a  similar  table  with  reference  to  this  item, 
which  I  can  submit  for  insertion  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

(The  table  submitted  by  Col.  Ridley  follows :) 

7B0PA0ATING  GABBENS,  OFFICES,  AND  LODGES. 

Fuel  burned  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1920 $2,235.76 

Fuel  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1921 1.  489.  95 

Total  expended 3, 725.  71 

Appropriation 4, 500. 00 

Balance  available  Jan.  1,  1921 774. 29 

Needed  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1921,  in  addition  to  that  on 
hand  Jan.  1 :  • 

163  tons  furnace  coal  at  $12.89 $2, 019. 57 

20  tons  chestnut  coal  at  $12.59 251. 80 

Total 2,  271.  37 

Deficiency 1, 497.  08 

Estimate 1, 500. 00 

Burned  January  1  to  June  30, 1920,  304  tons  furnace  coal. 
The  above  estimate  will  provide  for  284  tons. 

Col.  RiDiiEY.  This  item  also  includes  the  heating  of  the  watchmen  ^s 
lodges.  The  table  submitted  shows  the  amount  spent  up  to  January 
1,  the  amount  available,  and  then  the  amount  needed  for  the  balance 
of  the  year.  It  also  shows  what  we  burned  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  In  this  case  also  we  are  estimating  for  less  coal 
than  we  used  the  last  half  of  last  year,  simply  based  on  the  fact  that 
we  expect  the  coal  to  be  of  the  same  quality. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  due  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  ? 

Col.  RroiiEY.  Yes,  sir.  There  has  been  a  28  per  cent  increase  in  the 
price  of  coal.  The  table  also  shows  the  prices,  egg  coal  last  year, 
$10.04,  and  we  are  estimating  $12.50 ;  stove  coal  last  year,  $10.30,  and 
we  are  estimating  $12.36,  and  there  is  some  wood  estimated  at  the 
same  price  for  both  periods. 
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C3ARB  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  "  Care  and  maintenance  of 
Washington  Monument,  1921 :  For  fuels,  lights,  oil,  waste,  packing, 
tools,  matches,"  etc.,  $760? 

Col.  RiDUSY.  I  have  for  this  item  also  a  statement  itemized  show- 
ing the  amount  spent  to  January  1,  the  balance  available,  and  the 
amount  of  coal  needed  for  the  period  from  January  1  to  June 
30, 1921. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  submitted  by  Col.  Ridley  follows:) 

Washington  Monument. 

Spent  for  items  other  than  fuel  in  fiscal  year  1920,  approximately^-  $2, 956. 00 
Appropriation  Including  Sundays  and  holidays 6.500.00 

Available  for  fuel  for  fiscal  year  1921 3, 544. 00 

Fuel  burned  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1920 1,942.29 

Fuel  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1921 99.86 

Total  expended __,    2, 042. 15 

Appropriation  (allotment) 3, 544. 00 

Balance  available  Jan.  1,  1921 1. 501. 85 

Needed  (in  addition  to  fuel  on  hand)  for  period  Jan.  1 
to  June  30,  1921: 

160  tons  egg  coal  at  $12.50 $2,000.00 

17  cords  wood  at  $12.00 204.00 

5  tons  stove  coal  at  $12.36 61.80 

Total 2, 265.  80 

Deficiency 763.95 

Estimate 760.00 

Burned  January  1  to  June  30,  1920:  166.2  tons  egg  at  $10.04  per  ton;  6.18 
tons  stove  at  $10.30  per  ton ;  20  cords  wood  at  $12.00  per  cord. 

Col.  RiDLBY.  This  statement  shows  a  deficiency  of  $760  in  coal,  and 
that  is  caused  by  the  increased  price. 


Tuesday,  Jaxuary  18, 1921. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  OOBDON  WOODBTTBY,  ASSISTANT  SECBE- 
TABT,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  BEAB  ASMIBAL  C.  J.  PEOPLES,  AS- 
SISTANT TO  THE  PAYMASTEB  OENEBAL,  AND  MB.  CLTBE  BEEB, 
SPECIAL  ASSISTANT. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  wish  to  make  a  general 
statement  in  regard  to  these  deficiencies? 

Mr.  Woodbury.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  I  come  to  the  situation  now,  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
did  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  the  story  of  these  expenditures 
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that  we  have  now  to  explain;  I  have  had  to  get  it  at  second  hand, 
but  there  are  some  advantages  about  it,  for  in  going  into  it  I  dis- 
cover the  situation  is  one  which,  I  think,  we  can  properly  ask  you 
to  give  us  credit  for. 

The  supplemental  estimates  which  we  have  oflfered  here  are  prop- 
erly to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  part  that  runs  from  the 
1st  of  July,  1920,  to  the  1st  of  July,  1921,  and  another  part  which 
applies  to  the  period  prior  to  the  1st  of  July,  1920.  The  part  which 
relates  to  the  period  trom  July  1,  1920,  to  July  1,  1921 — that  is,  the 
current  fiscal  year — amoimts  to  $82,603,605.  That  is  to  cover  the 
maintenance  of  the  Navy  as  authorized  by  Congress  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  other  part,  prior  to  July  1.  1920,  amounts  to  $114,- 
362,786,  which  are  obligations  incurred  directly  or  indirectly  on 
account  of  the  war. 

The  situation  seems  to  be  that  when  the  original  estimates  of  the 
bureau  chiefs  were  prepared  for  the  appropriations  for  the  year 
1920-21  they  submitted  to  the  Secretary  estimates  amounting  to 
$688,000,000.  The  Secretary  thought  they  were  too  large,  and  he 
revised  them,  submitting  estimates  to  the  committee  for  $573,000,000, 
a  diflference  of  something  like  $115,000,000,  but  Congress  allowed 
only  $435,000,000,  cutting  the  amount  still  further  $150,000,000.  That 
was  the  amount  that  we  had  to  spend.  We  must  cut  the  coat  accord- 
ing to  the  cloth.  We  had  not  gone  a  great  way  before  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  we  could  not  do  that;  because  Confess  increased  the  pay 
of  the  enlisted  men  and  the  officers  by  legislation,  which  was  enacted 
subsequent  to  the  fixing  of  the  appropriation ;  and  by  the  rulings  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  so  increased  the  rates 
for  freight  and  passengers  as  to  cause  us  a  further  additional  ex- 
pense beyond  what  was  anticipated,  and  our  old  friend,  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  moved  up  the  price  of  oil  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  dollar  a  barrel,  and  the  high  price  of  coal  affected  us  pretty 
seriously,  and  so  it  became  obvious  that  we  would  run  into  a  consider- 
able deficit  if  we  did  not  hasten  to  dispose  of  what  we  had  that  we 
were  not  going  to  use.  That  we  have  done  and  have  turned  the 
money  bacK,  not  into  our  pocket,  but  as  the  statute  provides,  into  the 
Public  Treasury,  and  we  are  able  to  say  that  we  have  turned  back 
a  very  considerable  sum  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  deficiencies  for 
which  we  are  asking  appropriations  now.  For  instance,  we  have 
turned  back  from  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  $50,050,000  in  cash;  we 
have  turned  back  $196,000,000  of  unexpended  appropriations;  we 
have  turned  back  from  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  ^70,- 
132,000;  and  we  have  sold  ships  to  a  total  of  $5,000,000,  making 
$321,000,000  in  round  numbers. 

I  might  say  that  out  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 
we  have  sold  what  we  have  sold  at  a  profit  of  $3,601,462  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  is,  we  paid  for  the  things  $66,530,598.21,  and  we 
received  $70,131,061.13.  Of  course,  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
floating  equipment — vessels,  barges,  tugs — which  we  disposed  of 
and  which  brought  $6,370,705.  We  began  the  sales  of  that  descrip- 
tion right  after  the  armistice,  but  we  did  not  catch  the  stride  and 
did  not  get  going  effectively  until  the  summer  of  1920.  It  was 
necessarv  to  build  up  a  sales  organization.  It  was  necessary  to  get 
our  market  and  negotiate  our  sales.  All  of  that  took  time.  1  might 
say  to  you  I  have  been  informed  reliably  that  other  great  wholesale 
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distribution  houses,  like  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.,  figure  the  per- 
centage of  sales  at  2.22  per  cent,  and  that  Sears,  Eoebuck  &  Co.,  I 
think,  figure  2.41  per  cent.  Our  percentage  is  1.61  per  cent. 
The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  salaries  of  the  officers? 
Mr.  Woodbury,  Yes,  sir.  That,  of  course,  does  not  cover  rent 
that  would  enter  into  the  commercial  case,  because  the  percentage 
necessarily  could  not  be  computed  in  our  case.  Our  sales  organiza- 
tion cost  1.6  per  cent,  while  the  other  people's  cost  2.2  per  cent  and 
2.4  per  cent. 

If  the  method  of  bookkeeping  were  a  little  different — if  it  were 
changed  in  a  respect  which  is  very  simple,  and  which  Admiral 
Peoples,  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  can 
explain  better  than  I  can — it  would  not  be  necessary  to  stand  before 
Congress  and  ask  for  an  appropriation  to  cover  any  deficiency  at 
all.  That  is  to  say,  for  the  period  prior  to  June  30, 1920,  the  deficit 
amounts  to  $114,362,786,  and  for  the  period  subsequent  to  June  30, 
1920,  and  up  to  July  1,  1921,  $82,603,606.  Adding  the  two  together 
makes,  roughly,  $196,000,000,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  sold 
$321,000,000  of  material  which  we  did  not  need  and  turned  the 
money  back  into  the  Treasury.  That  material  was  bought  with 
money  which  you  gave  to  the  Navy,  in  the  first  place,  and  which  by 
a  commercial  system  of  bookkeeping  would  stand  to  the  credit  of 
the  Navy,  but  since  the  statute  does  not  permit  that  we  had  to  turn 
the  $321,000,000  into  the  common  Treasury,  and  we  do  not  get  the 
credit  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  still,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  were  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  you  would  have  been  compelled  to  borrow  that  money, 
and  so  when  yoii  sold  the  material  you  would  have  had  to  discharge 
your  obligations? 
Mr.  Woodbury.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  after  all,  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  almost  equivalent  to  that,  because  we  appropriated  that 
money  out  of  the  Treasury,  and  when  you  sold  the  goods  you  put  the 
money  back  into  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Woodbury.  The  money  we  put  back  into  the  Treasury 
amounts  to  $321,000,000,  and  the  money  which  we  are  asking  from 
that  fund  is  $196,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  had  previously  taken  out  pretty  nearly 
$391,000,000  of  that  you  put  back. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  i  es.  i  ou  said :  "  Take  this  money  and  use  it  for 
these  various  indicated  purposes  for  the  Navy,"  and  we  took  it  and 
invested  it  in  ships,  shoes,  shirts,  food,  lumber,  cement,  iron,  and  all 
the  various  thin^  incident  to  carrying  on  the  war.  All  of  a  sudden 
came  the  armistice,  and,  as  good  business  judgment  would  dictate, 
prices  being  high,  we  started  immediately  to  convert  all  that  which 
we  saw  we  were  not  going  to  neegl  into  cash ;  we  did  that  to  the  tune 
of  $321,000,000  and  put  it  back  into  the  Treasury.  There  were  some 
places  where  we  could  not  meet  our  expenses,  mainly  in  the  case  of 
pay  of  the  Navy,  because  Congress  very  properly  and  very  wisely 
increased  the  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  and  officers,  so  that  we  had  to  pay 
them  more  than  was  contemplated  would  be  paid  at  the  time  the  sum 
was  fixed  by  Congress.  Then  there  were  items  which  were  wholly 
beyond  our  control,  such  as  the  increase  in  freight  and  passenger 
rates.    The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  raised  the  rates  and. 
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of  course,  we  had  to  meet  them.  Then  there  is  the  question  of 
fuel  oil  and  coal ;  those  increases  were  beyond  our  power  of  control, 
and  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  situation  which  those  increases  created  we 
have  converted  every  last  thing  we  could  safely  convert  into  cash 
and  turned  that  back  into  the  common  pocketbook  to  the  tune  of 
$321,000,000.  Now,  if  you  care  to  look  into  the  question^  the  Admiral 
has  worked  out  a  very  simple  method  of  dealing  with  it. 

It  really  is  a  bookkeeping  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  else.  As 
you  can  readily  see,  it  is  not  a  question  of  giving  us  new  money,  but 
it  is  a  question  of  giving  us  over  again  a  portion  of  the  money  which 
you  once  gave  us,  and  which,  finding  we  did  not  need  all  of  it,  we 
have  turned  back  as  it  came  into  our  hands,  and  now,  anticipating 
that  we  are  going  to  need  $82,000,000  to  cover  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1, 1921,  to  thily  1, 1921,  we  ask  that  back  again,  and  to  cover  the 
period  prior  to  July  1, 1920,  we  ask  that  portion  in  addition.  If  you 
give  us  both  there  will  still  remain  $125,000,000  which  you  once  gave 
us  and  which  we  have  returned,  not  having  had  occasion  to  use  it. 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  bookkeeping;  it  is  not  new  money  at  all;  it  is 
a  matter  of  keeping  accounts,  and  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  attention 
on  your  part. 

I  do  not  believe  the  present  time  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  this, 
but  with  your  permission  I  will  submit  this  memorandum  to  you, 
because  it  will  greatly  simplify  the  problem  of  presenting  to  Con- 
gress the  situation  as  to  the  Navy. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  follows :) 

The  unexpended  balances  of  annual  appropriations  for  tlie  fiscal  years  1919 
and  1920  shaU  be  transferred  after  two  years  from  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  made  to  a  fund  to  be  established  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  which  shall  be  charged  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  and 
prior  years  under  appropriations,  the  balances  of  which  have  been  exhausted ; 
provided,  that  any  unexpended  balance  Temalnlng  in  this  fund  after  all  ac- 
counts pertaining  to  the  fiscal  year  1920  and  prior  years  have  been  settled  shall 
be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury ;  provided  further,  that  a  naval 
supply  account  fund  equal  in  amount  to  the  value  of  all  stores  carried  in  the 
naval  supply  account  on  March  31,  1921,  Is  hereby  established  out  of  any  funds 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  this  fund  shall  be  charged  with 
the  value  of  stores  in  the  naval  supply  account  on  March  31.  1921,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy  from  the  records  maintained  by 
the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  and  certified  by  him  to  the  accounting; 
officers  of  the  Treasury,  credit  being  given  to  general  account  of  advances  for 
the  amount  so  charged;  provided  further,  that  pending  final  determination  by 
the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy  of  the  value  of  such  stores  on  said  date 
preliminary  credits  shall  be  made  at  any  time  thereafter  upon  the  certificate 
of  the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy  that  stores  to  the  value  certified  are  on 
hand;  provided  further,  that  payments  after  March  31,  1921,  for  deliveries  of 
stores  not  carried  in  the  naval  supply  account  on  said  date  made  under  orders 
or  contracts  placed  under  general  account  of  advances — ^naval  supply  account — 
shall  be  charged  to  the  naval  supply  account  fund ;  provided  further,  that  the 
cost  of  stores  taken  up  in  the  naval  supply  account  after  March  31,  1921,  which 
have  been  paid  for  under  general  account  of  advances  shall  be  credited  to 
general  account  of  advances — naval  supply  account — and  charged  to  the  naval 
supply  account  fund;  provided  further,  that  from  and  after  March  31,  1921,  the 
naval  supply  account  fund  shall  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  all  stores  procnred 
for  and  credited  with  the  value  of  all  Issues  or  sales  made  from  the  naval 
supply  account  except  that  in  time  of  war  or  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent a  national  emergency  exists  issues  may  be  made  from  the  naval  supply 
account  without  charge  to  naval  appropriations;  provided  further,  that  the 
clothing  and  small  stores  fund  Is  hereby  increased  out  of  any  funds  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  so  as  to  equal  the  value  of  the  stock  on 
hand  in  the  clothing  and  small  stores  account  on  March  31,  1921,  as  shown  by 
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the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts ;  and  hereafter  the  clothing 
and  small  stores  fund  shall  be  charged  with  the  value  of  all  issues  of  clothing 
and  small  stores  made  to  enlisted  men  and  apprentice  seamen  required  as  outfits 
on  first  enlistment,  not  to  exceed  |100  each,  and  for  civilian  clothing,  not  to 
exceed  $15  per  man  to  men  given  discharge  for  bad  conduct,  for  undesirability, 
or  inaptitude,  and  the  uniform  gratuity  paid  to  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
Force;  and  provided  further,  that  the  prices  at  which  material  is  to  be  ex- 
pended from  the  clothing  and  small  stores  account  and  the  naval  supply  account 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy,  and  materials  purchased 
during  the  war  shall  be  issued  at  reduced  prices  in  all  cases  appropriate,  the 
differences  in  values  and  losses  of  material  to  be  charged  to  the  respective 
funds ;  and  hereafter  no  charges  on  this  account  shall  be  made  to  naval  appro- 
priations. 

The  various  officers  who  can  explain  the  details  and  the  reasons  for 
these  different  expenditures  are  here  and  at  your  command.  Which 
item  of  the  two  do  you  choose  to  take  up  first — the  item  coverinc"  the 
period  from  January  1,  1921,  to  July  1,  1921,  amounting  to  ^86,- 
203.000,  or  the  other'  one  ? 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Peoples,  you  have  enough  money,  .as  I 
understand,  in  the  appropriations  for  1919  and  1920  to  take  care  of 
the  requirements,  totaling  something  like  $114,362,000,  if  you  are  per- 
mitted to  use  unexpended  balances  to  discharge  the  indebtedness. 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  the  Navy  is  permitted  to  retain 
its  credit  with  the  Treasury  under  this  legislation  that  has  just  been 
proposed.    The  two  are  coupled  up  together. 

The  Chaibmak.  If  the  Navy  is  permitted  to  retain  its  credit  with 
the  Treasury— just  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Admiral  Reoples.  That  is  where  the  workings  of  the  general  ac- 
count of  advances  come  in.  The  general  account  of  advances  was 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1878,  and  establishes  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  Department  a  credit  account  amounting  to  the  total  of  the 
appropriations  in  any  one  year.  The  money  is  drawn  out  of  the 
Treasury  under  general  account  of  advances  and  disbursed,  and  then 
the  gen/ral  account  is. reimbursed  by  charging  against  it  the  appro- 
priations  originally  listed  in  the  appropriation  bill.  This  $114,- 
000,000  of  deficiencies  in  1919  and  1920  at  present  stands  as  a  charge 
against  the  Navy  under  general  account  of  advances  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury. 

If  a  deficiency  appropriation  amounting  to  that  sum,  $114,000,000, 
is  made  it  goes  into  the  credit  under  general  account  of  advances. 
thereby  maintaining  the  Navy's  drawing  credit  on  the  Treasury ;  it 
this  sum  be  not  appropriated,  the  Navy's  drawing  credit  is  just 
$114,000,000  less,  and  tnerefore,  as  a  bookkeeping  proposition,  the 
Navy  must  have  that  money,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $114,000,000, 
under  general  account  of  advances,  or  otherwise  the  Navy  will  not 
be  able  to  draw  any  money  out  of  the  Treasury  commencing  about 
the  Ist  of  April. 

The  Chaibmax.  All  payments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1919,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  that  can  be  made 
have  already  been  made?  , 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir ;  and  through  the  medium  of  the  general 
account  of  advances* 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919;  what 
was  the  total  appropriations  for  that  year  for  the  Navy? 
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Mr.  Eeed.  $2,287,541,154.21,  and  of  that  amount  about  $334,000,000 
was  turned  back  by  the  second  deficiency  act  of  1919. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  appropriations  for  1920  ? 

Mr.  R£Ea>.  The  total  appropriations  for  1920  were  $636,383,894.56. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  of  that  repealed? 

Mr.  Keed.  None  of  that  was  repealed. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  actually  expend  of  the  $2ii87,- 
641,164.21? 

Mr.  Reed.  Approximately  that  full  amount  was  expended. 

The  Chairman.  Less  the  $334,000,000? 

Mr.^  Beed.  Yes ;  because  the  unexpended  balances  under  other  ap- 
propriations about  equaled  the  deficiencies  that  we  now  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  this :  After  this 
transfer  on  your  books  is  authorized,  if  it  is  authorized,  will  you  still 
have  appropriations  unexpended  or  do  you  have  them  now? 

Admiral  x^eoples.  Approximately,  sir,  the  available  balances  under 
the  various  appropriations  aggregate  about  $126,000,000.  We  can 
give  you  the  details  of  that  under  each  appropriation,  and  the 
amount. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  it  is  overdrawn  and  whether  there  is  a 
surplus? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir ;  and  also  the  names  of  the  appropria- 
tions and  the  amounts  overdrawn  under  each  appropriation.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  there  is  about  $9,000,000  to  spare. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  two  jrears? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir;  m  the  two  years  combined. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  give  us  a  statement  showing  the  amount 
appropriated  for  each  of  these  years  in  each  service  and  then  the 
amount  expended  for  each  service  during  each  year,  then  that  will 
show  on  its  face  just  where  your  account  is  overdrawn  and  where 
you  have  a  surplus. 

.Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir;  this  will  be  furmshed  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Evans.  Did  not  the  appropriation  for  1920  revert  to  the 
Treasury — the  unexpended  balance  you  had? 

Admiral  Peoples.  All  appropriations  ultimately  do  within  two 
years;  that  is,  after  a  period  of  two  years. 

Mr.  Evans.  They  do  not  revert  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Admiral  Peoples.  No,  sir.  They  remain  on  the  books  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  two  years  and  then  revert  oy  law  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  amount  is  drawn  out  from  the  Treasury  under  ^n- 
eral  account  of  advances,  so  that  data  would  not  give  you  what  you 
want ;  what  you  really  want  is  a  statement  showing  the  appropria- 
tions obligated  and  what  appropriations  have  available  balances  in 
them.    That  is  what  you  actually  want. 

Admiral  Peoples.  The  net  result  Mr.  Good  wants  shown  would  be 
the  differences. 

The  Chairman.  And  such  a  statement  would  show  some  funds 
overobligated  and  balances  in  other  funds. 

Admiral  Peoples.  As  totals ;  yes,  sir.  There  is  about  $823,000,000 
available  under  certain  appropriations  and  about  $114,000,000  over- 
expended  in  other  appropriations,  leaving  a  net  balance  of  about 
$9,000,000. 
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Mr.  Woodbury.  That  is  to  say,  the  Navy  has  not  expended  the 
amount  appropriated  to  it  or  given  to  it  to  spend  by  $9,000,000? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  While  it  did  expend  more  than  was  appropriated 
for  certain  services,  it  expended  less  than  was  appropriated  for  other 
services? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  come  to  balance  the  whole  activi- 
ties of  the  Navy  for  the  two  years,  you  have  a  balance  left  of  $9^000,- 
000,  and  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  making  a  deficiency 
appropriation  for  some  of  those  activities  where  you  spent  more 
money  than  was  appropriated  you  must  have  power  to  transfer  bal- 
ances? ^ 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Heed.  I  have  that  statement  prepared  but  I  left  it  at  the 
office. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  do  not  do  that  then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
actually  appropriate  out  of  the  Treasury  $114,000,000,  which  will 
not  be  expendea  at  all,  but  will  only  be  used  to  permit  you  to  adjust 
your  books  according  to  your  actual  expenditures  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  appropriations? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Precisely  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  matter  for  1919  and 
1920  is  comparatively  easy.   How  about  1921  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  That  is  a  question  of  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Why?  Have  you  not  some  balances  there  that 
you  can  use? 

Mr.  Reed.  We  can  not  tell  how  that  will  be,  because  only  six  months 
have  elapsed,  and  there  are  certain  of  the  items  that  are  included 
here  where  the  incurrence  of  deficiencies  is  not  authorized  by  law  and 
unless  we  get  money  for  those  particular  things  on  our  showing,  of 
course,  we  woulld  have  to  arbitraily  reduce  expenditiires. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  do  that,  womd  you  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  We  would. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinarily  a  department  does  not  do  that.  A 
department  goes  right  ahead,  spends  the  money,  creates  a  deficiency, 
and  then  comes  to  Congress  for  the  money. 

Mr.  Keed.  We  are  asking  for  money  under  maintenance,  Sunplies 
and  Accounts,  and  if  you  will  look  over  the  records  you  will  fincl  that 
Supplies  and  Accounts  has  not  been  up  for  a  deficiency,  except  during 
the  war,  in  10  years.  Certain  of  the  appropriations  are  covered  by 
section  3732  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  and  the  department  has  gone 
ahead  under  that  authority. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  Here  is  a  curious  sidelight  on  that.  Supplies  and 
Accounts  come  to  me  and  say,  ^' We.  have  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  rate  clerks  in  the  department  and  we  can  not  get  them  under  the 
rate  of  pay  fixed  for  their  positions."  A  rate  clerk  is  a  peculiar 
creature  in  that  he  can  figure  railroad  rates,  classifications,  and  so  on, 
and  it  is  a  highly  specianzed  form  of  clerl^ip.  Those  men  can  get 
from  $200  to  $400  a  year  more  from  express  companies,  telephone 
companies,  and  railroad  companies  than  the  Navy  can  pay  them,  so 
that  when  we  need  new  ones  we  can  not  get  them  at  that  rate  of  pay. 
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The  result  is  that  the  auditing  part  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  is  be- 
hind to  the  tune  of  some  $3,000,000  with  the  railroads  on  their  bills. 
Every  bill  for  the  transportation  of  lumber,  pasengers,  coal,  or  any- 
thing else  is  scrutinized,  audited,  cross-audited,  and  calculated  with 
great  care  by  a  number  of  highly  skilled  men,  but,  as  I  say,  we  have 
not  enough  and  can  not  get  them  because  of  the  rate  of  pay.  Now, 
until  that  scrutiny  has  been^made  we  can  not  pay  bills,  so  we  are 
behind. 

Admiral  Peoples.  For  1921  we  know  right  now  that  there  are  going 
to  be  deficiencies  of  a  very  considerable  ai;aoimt,  especially  under 
certain  of  the  maintenance  appropriations.  Take  the  appropriation, 
fuel  and  transportation,  as  an  example.  The  amount  appropriated 
was  $10,000,000  for  the  whole  year,  and  there  has  already  been  ex- 
pended lor  coal  and  oil  for  the  fleet  $18,000,000  during  the  first  six 
months.  The  appropriation,  freight,  is  in  a  similar  condition.  The 
appropriation,  pay  of  the  Navy,  we  know  is  going  to  have  a  deficiency 
of  approximately  $30,000,000,  due  to  the  increased  pay  allowed  to 
enlisted  men  and  officers  during  the  year.  Those  dencieni^es  are 
at  present  staring  us  in  the  face.    They  are  determinable  facts. 

The  Chairman.  But  under  clothing  and  subsistence  you  ought  to 
have  a  balance  that  is  staggering. 

Admiral  Peoples.  Not  under  subsistence,  because  we  cut  the  appro- 
priation right  to  the  very  bone. 

The  Chairman.  But  tne  price  of  sugar,  when  that  appropriation 
was  made,  was  25  or  30  cents  a  pound,  and  now  it  is  down  to  10  cents. 

Admiral  PEOPiiES.  There  will  be  little  savings  of  that  kind,  but 
there  was  a  rise  during  the  first  and  second  quarters  above  the  esti- 
mated  amount  of  the  ration,  in  the  first  place,  although  there  may 
be  some  little  savings,  but  they  are  going  to  be  comparatively  small. 

Mr.  Be^>.  There  are  two  features  in  connection  with  that.  They 
cut  off  $6,000^)00  from  the  estimate  which  we  thought  we  would  need 
on  the  cost  basis,  because  we  had  some  excess  stock  of  provisions  on 
hand,  which  we  are  using  up.  The  other  was  that  we  kept  our  esti- 
mated ration  cost  down  to  68  cents,^  although  during  the  previous 
year  it  was  costing  us  more,  in  anticipation  that  the  price  would 
drop,  but  in  the  first  and  second  quarters  the  price  has  been  con- 
siderably above  the  68  cents  ration  cost. 

The  Ohaibmax.  Take  clothing. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  admiral  how  much  he  ex- 
pected to  sell  between  January  1, 1921,  and  July  1, 1921. 

Admiral  Peoples.  We  have  been' operating,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, a  rather  intensive  campaign,  particularly  during  the  last  year^ 
and  the  cream  of  the  Navy's  surplus  stocks  is  practically  gone,"  and 
if  we  can  sell,  say,  $30,000,000  or  $40,000,000  worth  of  stuff  between 
now  and  July  1  we  will  be  very  fortunate. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  clothing  is  not  paid  for  out  of  the  appropriation, 
Mr.  Chairman ;  that  is  paid  for  by  the  enlisted  men,  except  the  orig. 
inal  outfits.  , 

Admiral  Peoples.  Then  there  are  deficiencies  under  other  bureaus 
that  are  estimated  for  in  1921,  of  which,  of  course,  we  have  no  juris- 
diction. 
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The  Chairman.  For  1919  you  are  asking  $5,746,669.97  for  com- 
missions and  interest;  transportation  of  funds;  exchange,  and  so 
forth. 

Admiral  Peoples.  That  is  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  in  the  year 
1919 ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  was  how  much  for  that  year? 

Admiral  Peoples.  The  appropriation  was  originally  $4,350,000; 
there  was  a  deficiency  under  the  act  of  February  25,  1919,  of  $5,000,- 
000,  making  the  total  appropriated  $9,350,000.  The  total  expendi- 
tures have  been  $15,096,669.97,  making  a  deficiency  of  $5,746,669.97. 
In  connection  with  the  deficiency  act  of  February  25,  1919,  an  esti- 
mate was  made  of  the  amount  which  would  be  required  under  this 
appropriation,  but  due  to  insufiicient  information  as  to  expenditures 
and  obligations  incurred  abroad  and  also  to  a  more  rapid  demobiliza- 
tion of  tne  reserved  commissioned  personnel,  the  expenditures  were 
greater  than  was  anticipated.  Also  $1,000,000  less  than  was  re- 
quested was  appropriated.  A  comparison  of  the  estimate  submitted 
under  date  of  December  23,  1918,  with  the  actual  expenditures,  is 
shown  in  the  statements  wliich  I  am  submitting. 


Mileage  and  travel  of  officers 

Rent  of  buildings 

Travel  of  civilians 

Postage,  telegrams,  and  telephones 

Loss  on  exchange 

Expenses  of  prisons,  prisoners,  and  courts 

Expenses  of  naval  <ustriets 

MamtcDanoe  of  attach^ 

Classiaed  employees 

Collection  of  mfcMination 

Miac^laneous 

Total 


Estimate. 

Actual  ex- 

Increase or 

penditure. 

decrease. 

92,480,000.00 

$1,032,679.58 

1  SI.  552, 679. 58 
1503,029.37 

2,500,000.00 

3,003,029.37 

054,000.00 

795^383.78 

1141,383.78 

2,056,000.00 

2,689,434.51 

1633,434.51 

35,000.00 

1,220,665.23 

11,185,665.23 

457,000.00 

629,201.54 

1172,201.54 

24,000.00 

21,339.28 

12,660.62 

232,000.00 

404,922.78 

1172,922.78 

500,000.00 

473,055.84 

>  26, 944. 16 

700,000.00 

680,102.85 

« 19, 897. 16 

912,000.00 

1,146,855.21 

1234,855.21 

10,550,000.00 

15,096,669.97 

15,746,669.97 

1  Increase.  *  Decrease. 

Navy  Depabtment, 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 

January  10,  1921. 

Statement  of  expenditures  and  obligations  under  apfn'opriatioti  **  Pay  miscel- 
laneous, 1919  *'  to  November  30, 1920, 

Amount   appropriated $9, 350, 000. 00 

Gain  on  exchange  and  sundry  credits 675, 104. 96 

Total  of  appropriation  and  credits 10, 025, 104. 96 

Subheads : 

A.  Commission  and  interest 15.91 

B.  Transportation  of  funds 28, 858. 14 

C.  Excliange 1,  895,  770. 19 

D-l.  Mileage  of  officers 3,  218. 977. 01 

D-2.  Actual  personal  expenses  of  officers  while  traveling 813, 702.  57 

E.  Traveling  expenses  of  civilian  employes 795, 383. 78 

F-1.  Traveling  expenses  of  female  nurses 50, 545. 27 

F-2.  Actual  expenses  of  officers  while  on  shore  patrol  duty_  25, 493. 50 
F-3.  Hire  of   launches  and   other  small  hoats   in  Asiatic 

waters 4, 145. 11 

G.  Rent  of  buildings  and  offices  not  in  navy  yards 3,003,029.37 

H-1.  Expenses  of  court-martial,  prisons  and  prisoners,  courts 

of  Inquiry 201, 889.  09 

H-2.  Expenses  of  naval  defense  districts 21,339.38 
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Subheads — continued. 

H-3.  Stationery  and  recording $210,860.81 

H-4.  Religious    books 414.  eS 

J-1.  Newspapers   and  periodicals,   all   advertising  for  the 

Navy  Department  (except  recruits) 25,808.22 

J-2.  Copying,  ferriage,  tolls,  costs  of  suits,  commissions,  war- 
rants, diplomas,  and  discharges 7, 613.  dr> 

L.  Relief  of  vessels  in  distress,  recovering  of  valuables  from 

shipwreck 769.62 

M.  Quarantine  expenses 87. 80 

N.  Reports,  professional  Investigations 711.99 

O.  Cost  of  special  instruction  at  home  and  abroad,  including 

maintenance  of  students  and  attaches 404, 922. 78 

P.  Information  from  abroad  and  at  home  and  the  collection 

and  classification  thereof 680, 102. 85 

Q.  Ice  for  the  cooling  of  drinking  water  on  shore  (except 

naval  hospital) 17, 887.  60 

R.  Telephone  rentals  and  tolls,  telegrams,  cablegrams,  and 

postage,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  post-ofllce  box  rentals..  2, 689, 434.  51 

S.  Other  necessary  and  incidental  expenses 317,316.  81 

T.  Clerical  and  other  labor  charged  on  rolls 473, 055.  84 

U.  Material  drawn  from  naval  supply  account 500, 058.  71 

v.  Miscellaneous  transfers,  coal  to  naval  prisons,  clothing 
of  court-martial  prisoners,  and  other  transactions  involv- 
ing transfers  of  appropriations 303, 312,  45 

W.  Expenses  of  interned  persons  and  prisoners  of  war,  in- 
cluding funeral  expenses 6, 885.  53 

•     X.  Amounts  due  on  all  claims  for  damages  to  and  loss  of 

property  of  inhabitants  of  any  European  countries,  etc 49, 804.  81 

Coast  Guard 23, 517,  00 

Total 15, 771, 774.  93 

Total  appropriation  and  credits 10,025,104.06 

Overobligated  balance 5, 746, 668.  97 

Original  appropriation 4, 350. 000.  00 

Deficiency  act,  Feb.  25,  1919 5,000,000.00 

Total  appropriated 9, 350, 000. 00 

Deficiency 5, 746, 660. 97 

Total  expenditures 15,096,669.97 

In  connection  with  the  deficiency  act  of  February  25,  1918,  an  estimate  was 
made  of  the  amount  which  would  be  required  under  this  appropriation,  but 
due  to  insufllclent  information  as  to  expenditures  and  obligations  incurrcMl 
abroad  and  also  to  a  more  rapid  demobilization  of  the  reserve  comroissione<l 
personnel,  the  expenditures  were  greater  than  was  anticipated.  Also  $1,000,000 
less  than  was  requested  was  appropriated. 

Comparison  of  the  estimate  submitted  Dec.  23,  1918^  with  the  actual  expendi- 
tures. 


Mileage  and  travel  of  oflOcen 

Bent  of  buHdlngs 

Travel  of  civilians 

Postage,  telegrams,  and  telephones 

Loss  on  exchange 

Expenses  of  prisons,  prisoners,  and  courts 

Expenses  of  naval  (ustiicts 

Maintenance  of  attach^ 

Classified  employees 

Collection  of  information 

MisceOaneoos 

ToUl 


Estimate. 


$2,480, 

2,500, 

654, 

2,056, 

36, 

467, 

232, 
500, 
700, 
012, 


ooaoo 
ooaoo 

000.00 
000.00 
000.00 

ooaoo 
ooaoo 

000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


Actual  ex- 
penditure. 


$4,032,679.58 

3,003,029.37 

795,383.78 

2,689,434.51 

1,220,665.23 

629,201.54 

21,339.28 

404,922.78 

473,05&84 

680,102.86 

1,146,865.21 


10,550,000.00      15,096,669.07 


Increase  or  < 
decrease. 


i$1.5S2,«79.58 
1503,029.37 
1141,383.78 
1683,434.51 
11.185.665.23 
1172,201.54 

>2,e6a«2 

1172,922.7s 
«  26, 944. 16 
« 19,887.15 

1234,855.21 


16^746,669.97 


*  Decrease. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  what  is  paid  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Adiniral  Peoples.  This  appropriation  covers  the  miscellaneous 
items  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  operations  and  activi- 
ties, such  as  the  following :  Transportation  of  funds ;  exchange ; 
mileage  of  officers ;  actual  personal  expenses  of  officers  while  travel- 
ing; traveling  expenses  of  civilian  employees;  traveling  expenses  of 
female  nurses ;  actual  expenses  of  officers  while  on  shore  patrol  duty ; 
hire  of  launches  and  otner  small  boats  in  Asiatic  waters;  rent  of 
buildings  and  offices  not  in  navy  yards;  expenses  of  court-martial, 
prisons  and  prisoners,  courts  of  inquiry;  expenses  of  naval  defense 
districts;  stationery  and  recording;  religious  books;  newspapers  and 
periodicals;  all  advertising  for  the  Navy  Department — except  re- 
cruits; copying,  ferriage,  tolls,  costs  of  suits,  commissions,  warrants, 
diplomas,  and  discharges;  relief  of  vessels  in  distress,  recovering  of 
valuables  from  shipwreck;  quarantine  expenses;  reports,  profes- 
sional investigations;  cost  of  special  instructions  at  home  and 
abroad,  including  maintenance  oi  students  and  attaches;  informa- 
tion from  abqpad  and  at  home  and  the  collection  and  classification 
thereof ;  ice  for  the  cooling  of  drinking  water  on  shore — except  naval 
hospital;  telephone  rentals,  and  tolls,  tele^ams,  cablegrams,  and 
postage,  forei^  and  domestic,  and  post-office  box  rentals;  other 
necessary  and  incidental  expenses;  clerical  and  other  labor  charged 
on  rolls;  material  drawn  from  naval  supply  account;  miscellaneous 
transfer,  coal  to  naval  prisons^  clothing  of  court-martial  prisoners, 
and  other  transactions  involving  transfers  of  appropriations;  ex- 
penses of  interned  persons  and  prisoners  of  war,  including  funeral 
expenses ;  amounts  due  on  all  claims  for  damages  to  and  loss  of  prop- 
erty or  inhabitants  of  any  European  countries,  etc.,  and  special  allow- 
ance to  officers.  Those  various  items  that  I  gave  to  you  totaled  for 
diat  year  $16,771,774.93,  the  details  of  which  we  will  put  in  the 
record. 

PAT,    MISCEUANEOUS,    1920. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  year  1920,  where  you  ask  for  a  defi- 
ciency of  $2,767,713.89.  You  had  an  appropriation  for  that  year  of 
$5,100,000. 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  indicate  that  your  expenditures  for 
that  year  were  something  in  excess  of  $7,800,(X)0. 

A(uniral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir.  The  original  estimate  was  $10,000,000, 
but  it  was  reduced  at  the  hearings  in  November,  1918,  to  $4,985,000, 
but  later  on  it  was  increased  in  the  hearings  on  June  6,  1919,  .to 
$5,500,000,  and  the  appropriation,  as  it  finally  went  through,  was  for 
$5,100,000.  The  expenditures  were  as  follows:  Loss  on  exchange, 
$1,243,312.28 ;  mileage  and  travel  of  officers,  $1,391,126.41 ;  travel  of 
civilians,  $431,031.30 ;  rent  of  buildings,  $1,393,925.08 ;  expenses  of 
courts-martial  and  prisoners,  $367,971.14;  expenses  of  naval-defense 
districts,  $110.60;  cost  of  naval  instructions  and  maintenance  of  at- 
tachfe,  $184,753.63 ;  collection  of  information,  $62,042.23 ;  telephones, 
telegrams,  cablegrams,  and  postage,  $1,114,662.23;  pay  of  classified 
employees,  $460,000 ;  and  other  miscellaneous  items,  $1,218,769.99,  or 
a  total  of  $7,857,713.89.  The  item  for  "  other  miscellaneous  items, 
$1,218,769.99,"  may  appear  large,  but  there  are  numerous  charges 
which  come  in  through  transfer  invoices  and  auditor's  settlements, 
where  the  information  furnished  Supplies  and  Accounts  is  insufft- 
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cient  to  permit  locating  under  a  specific  subhead ;  and  there  are  many 
items  of  charge  which  do  not  fall  within  any  subhead  other  than  ihe 
last  clause  of  the  appropriation,  ^'  Other  necessary  and  incidental  ex- 

Senses."  A  further  subdivision,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  is : 
transportation  of  funds,  $14,509.53 ;  travel  of  nurses,  $26,908.96 ;  ex- 
penses of  shore  patrols,  $18,594.16 ;  hire  of  launches  and  other  small 
boats,  $112,928,68;  stationery  and  recording,  $24,431.83;  religious 
books,  $18.10;  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  advertising,  $20,- 
151.19 ;  copying  and  printing,  $7,993.58 ;  relief  of  vessels  in  distress, 
$2,620.16 ;  quarantine  expenses,  $1,168 ;  ice  for  cooling  drinking  wa- 
ter at  navy  yards,  $160,208 ;  claims  for  damages  to  and  loss  of  prop- 
erty, $130,435.37 ;  special  allowances  to  officers,  $50,621 ;  and  balance 
impossible  to  locate  to  specific  subheads  from  lack  of  detailed  infor- 
mation, $648,181.41,  or  a  total  of  $1,218,769.97. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  principal  cause  for  the  deficiency  in  that  appro- 
priation was  the  loss  on  exchange,  or  the  drop  in  exchange  values 
abroad,  and  the  charges  for  cablegrams  and  telegrams  also  were 
larger  than  we  had  estimated  they  would  be.  The  othtr  general  ob- 
jects of  expenditure  did  not  run  any|  more  in  the  main  than  we  told 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  that  they  would  run.  I  think  you  will 
see  that  most  -of  those  objects  of  expenditure  are  ones  that  can  not 
be  controlled  from  Washington,  but  they  depend  upon  the  exigencies 
of  the  service. 

PAT,    MISCELLANEOUS,    1921. 

The  Chaikman.  For  1921  you  are  asking  $1,000,000,  and  you  have 
an  appropriation  of  $3,550,000.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  balances  of  that  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Up  to  the  31st  of  December  we  had  expended  $2,691.- 
471.13.  We  estimated  with  the  expenditures  running  approximately 
as  they  have  been  going  that  we  would  require  $2,761,800  for  the 
last  six  months,  making  an  indicated  deficiency  of  $1,903,271.  The 
Secretary  decided,  however,  that  he  would  not  ask  for  more  than 
$1,000,000,  and  issued  instructions  for  a  reduction  of  travel  expense, 
telegraph  and  telephone  service,  and  of  all  other.  ofl5pe  expenditures 
as  lar  as  possible.  In  fact,  his  instructions  were  to  get  along  on 
$1,000,000.. 

The  Chairman.  Your  showing  before  the  Naval  Affairs  subcom- 
mittee would  indicate  that  you  will  have  a  deficiency  under  this  item 
of  over  $2,717,000. 

Mr.  Reed.  Our  original  estimates  submitted  to  the  Navy  Com- 
mittee was  $6,368,000.  and  in  addition  to  that  we  were  asking  for 
$1,100,000  for  clerical  employees  in  naval  districts,  and  the  amount 
that  we  got  on  the  two  items  was  $3,660,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  the  committee  hearings  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  Reed.  We  have  not  appeared  before  the  Naval  Committee  this 
vcar.  We  did  fqrnish  the  committee  a  statement  based  on  the  best 
data  we  had  at  the  time  the  estimates  were  prepared,  which  statement 
indicated  a  large  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  the  statement  that  was  pre- 
pared for  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  statement  was  prepared  in  November,  when  we  did 
not  have  as  complete  information  as  we  had  later  on  when  we  pre- 
pared this  supplemental  estimate  here. 
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The  Chairman.  Tn  this  statement  which  T  have  been  looking  over 
I  find,  for  example,  that  you  expended  for  mileage  and  traveling 
expenses  of  officers,  etc.,  in  1915,  $259,675.35,,  while  this  vear  you 
estimated  that  that  item  will  cost  $1,067,420.28,  or  more  than  four 
times  the  appropriation  or  expenditure  four  years  ago.  For  the 
it«m  of  commissions  and  interest,  transportation  of  funds,  and  ex- 
change it  appears  that  you  expended  in  1915,  $20,332.50,  and  this 
year  you  are  estimating  that  the  same  item  will  cost  $609,506.57.  It 
runs  the  same  way  on  down  the  list.  For  the  item  of  traveling  ex- 
])enses  of  civilian  employees  the  expenditure  in  1915  was  $49,344.79, 
and  you  estimate  for  1921,  $482,188.88.  While  reading  these  items 
over,  I  was  wondering  whether  we  were  really  at  peace  or  at  war. 

Mr.  Heed.  Those  figures  have  been  substantially  reduced,  although 
they  are  still  large.  For  instance,  in  the  case  oi  the  item  of  trans- 
portation of  funds  and  losses  on  exchange  we  are  basing  the  estimate 
on  the  expenditures  for  the  first  six  months  of  $285,000,  and  we 
estimate  for  the  year  that  they  will  be  $535,000.  For  mileage  for  the 
first  six  months  we  have  expended  $515,000,  and  it  will  probably  run 
that  same  amount  for  the  next  six  months.  The  nimiber  of  officers 
now  as  compared  with  the  number  in  1915,  I  should  sav,  would  be 
more  than  nve  times  as  great,  and  the  splitting  of  the  neet  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  has  also  resulted  in  some  increase  in  travel. 

Admiral  Peoples.  Although  along  that  line  every  effort  is  made 
to  send  commissioned  people  from  the  east  coast  around  to  the 
west  coast  on  naval  colliers  or  any  other  naval  vessels  that  are  going 
through  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  Although  you  may  have  increased  the  number  of 
officers  five  times,  that  woula  not  justify  an  increase  for  ice  from 
$2,337.56  to  $138,717.09,  from  1915  to  1921,  unless  you  have  a  pretty 
warm  bunch  of  officers. 

Mr.  Reed.  In  connection  with  the  ice  proposition,  I  want  to  explain 
that  in  the  analysis  that  has  been  given  of  this  appropriation  in 
previous  years  the  charge  for  ice  has  been  estimated  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment, as  it  is  expressly  authorized  under  this  appropriation,  the 
ice  for  the  navy  yards  being  issued  through  the  Navy's  supply  account, 
but  in  those  figures  you  have  given  ice  for  the  navy  yards  included. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  represents  a  change  of  method  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  It  is  a  change  in  the  method  of  stating  the 
charge,  and  not  in  the  amount  of  ice.  In  this  data  that  we  got  up 
here  for  the  committee,  we  segregated  the  charge  for  ice  in  the  Navy 
siipply  account.  Referring  to  the  increase  in  railroad  fares,  that 
a£^ts  traveling  expenses  in  connection  with  inspections  and  the 
actual  traveling  expenses  of  officers.  In  connection  with  the  item 
for  the  travel  of  civilians,  the  conditions  as  between  1916  and  the 
present  time  have  materially  changed,  in  that  since  that  time  the 
matter  of  purchasing  materials  f.  o.  b.  at  the  factory  and  shipping 
them  on  (rovernment  bills  of  lading  has  been  developed  to  a  large 
extent,  necessitating  a  much  greater  amount  of  travel  on  the  part  of 
the  inspectors  of  that  material,  which  must  be  inspected  at  the  fac- 
tory before  it  is  paid  for,  and,  of  course,  there  is  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  numoer  of  such  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  item  for  the  transportation  of 
dependents  of  officers,  etc.,  I  notice  that  you  have  this  year  an  esti- 
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mate  of  $234^389.34,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  you  had  any  ex- 
penditure for  any  such  item  for  1915. 

Admiral  Peoples.  That  was  authorized  in  the  act  of  1920,  in  the 
pay-increase  bill.  Our  estimate  this  year  is  largely  a  ^ess,  as  we 
had  had  very  small  experience.  For  the  first  six  montns  the  data 
shows  that  it  has  cost  $100,000,  and  we  are  estimating  a  similar 
amount  for  the  last  six  months. 

'  The  Chairman.  Of  course,  under  this  plan  that  you  have  in  vogue, 
it  does  not  matter  whether  we  give  you  $1,000,000  or  refuse  to  give 
you  anything,  because  you  can  go  right  ahead  and  make  the  expen- 
diture. You  have  got  the  money,  or  you  can  take  it  out  of  some 
other  fund  where  you  have  a  surplus,  and  spend  $1,000,000  or 
$10,000^000,  asyou  may  see  fit. 

Mr.  Beed.  Tnat  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  antideficiency  act  apply  to  the  Nayj' 
in  any  way? 

Mr.  Reed.  If  you  will  take  section  3732,  where  the  expenditures 
run  very  large,  you  will  see  that  it  is  due  to  the  transportation  item 
and  the  loss  on  exchange,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  fell  heavily. 
Of  course,  we  can  not  control  those  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  The  statute  provides  that — 

No  contract  or  purchase  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  shaU  be  made  unless 
the  same  is  authorized  by  law  or  is  under  an  appropriation  adequate  to  its 
fulfillment,  except  In  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  for  clothing,  subsistence, 
forage,  fuel,  quarters,  or  transportation,  which,  however,  shall  not  exceed  the 
necessities  of  the  current  year. 

Then  this  provision  follows : 

All  appropriations  made  for  contingent  expenses  or  other  general  purposes, 
except  appropriations  made  in  fulfillment  of  contract  obligations  expressly 
authorized!  by  law  without  reference  to  the  amounts  annually  appropriated 
therefor,  shall,  on  or  before  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  be  so  apportioned 
by  monthly  or  other  aUotments  so  as  to  prevent  expenditures  in  one  portion  of 
the  year  which  may  necessitate  deficiency  or  additional  appropriations  to  com- 
plete the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  said  appropriations  are  made; 
and  all  such  apportionments  shall  be  adhered  to  and  shall  not  be  waived  or 
modified  except  upon  the  happening  of  some  extraordinary  emergency  or 
unusual  circumstance  which  could  not  be  anticipated  at  the  time  of  making  such 
apportionments,  but  this  appropriation  shall  not  apply  to  the  contingent  appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives;  and  in  case  said  appor- 
tionments are  waived  or  modified  as  herein  provided,  the  same  shall  be  waived 
or  modified  in  writing  by  the  head  of  such  executive  department  or  other 
Government  estabUshment  having  control  of  the  expenditure,  and  the  reason 
therefor  shall  be  fully  set  forth  in  each  particular  case  and  communicated  to 
Congress  in  connection  with  estimates  for  any  additional  appropriations  re- 
quired on  account  thereof.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  section 
shall  be  summarily  removed  from  ofllce  and  may  also  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $100  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  month. 

You  do  not  comply  with  that  provision  ? 

Mr.  Keed.  It  is  not  physically  possible  to  do  it. 

Admiral  Peoples.  Transportation  is  excepted  there,  but  there  are 
other  things  of  that  character. 

The  ChairmaiT.  There  are  other  things  excepted? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  Was  there  not  something  in  what  you  read^  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  referred  to  emergencies?     I  find  this  provision — 

Except  upon  the  happening  of  some  extraordinary  emergency  or  unusual  cir- 
cumstance which  could  not  be  anticipated  at  the  time  of  making  such  ap- 
portionment. 
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Mr.  Reed.  That  is  where  the  bulk  of  ihis  comes  in. 

Mr.  WooDBUBT.  Take  the  case  of  transportation  for  officers,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission would  raise  the  rates  of  passenger  fares  and  freight  costs, 
but  it  did  raise  them,  and  we  have  to  pay  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  could  have  been  anticipated  very 
clearly.  We  had  appropriated  around  $1,000,000,000  last  year  be- 
cause the  rates  charged  were  not  sufficient  bythat  amount  to  pay  the 
expense  of  operating  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  We  had 
full  notice  of  that. 

Mr.  Beed.  We  were  up  here  in  the  hearing  in  June,  and  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  I  must  say,  did  not  give  us  full  credit  for 
knowing  the  amount  that  we  would  require  under  certain  of  these 
heads  of  appropriation.  In  other  words,  they  were  hoping  against 
hope  that  if  they  cut  the  appropriations  down  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  exceed  them. 

FOR  CLERICAIi  LABOR. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  how  they  would  figure  on  that.  For 
instance,  take  the  item  of  clerical  labor,  and  it  appears  that  you 
expended  in  1915  on  that  account  $270,840.42,  and  you  estimate  that 
you  will  expend  for  this  vear  $1,093,967.42.  They  might  well  say 
that  you  should  not  spend  half  of  that  amoimt. 

Mr.  Reei\  They  fixed  the  limit  for  clerical  employees,  and  that  will 
not  be  exceeded.  ^  At  the  time  this  statement  was  prepared  we  were 
running  at  the  rate  of  $1,172,000  a  year,  but  pstructions  have  already 

fone  to  the  yards  calling  for  a  reduction  in  the  force,  so  that  the 
1,000,000  will  not  be  exceeded. 

FOR  POSTAGE,  TELEPHONE,  AND  TELEGRAPH  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  item  for  postage,  telephone  rentals,  tele- 
grams, and  cablegrams,  and  it  appears  that  you  spent  in  1915  $101,- 
028.44.  I  suppose  at  that  time  you  were  a  little  nervous,  because 
the  European  war  had  been  in  progress  for  some  time.  This  year 
for  the  same  item  you  estimate  that  the  cost  will  be  $900,096.38. 

Mr.  Keed.  That  figure  has  been  changed.  Those  are  figures  that 
we  prepared  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  a  time  when  we  did  not  have 
complete  data  for  this  year.  It  was  the  best  estimate  that  we  could 
give,  but  we  have  now  reduced  that  estimate  to  $600,000. 

Admiral  Peoples.  It  is  large  as  compared  with  that  prior  year, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  communications  service  itself  has  developed 
tremendously  since  then. 

FOR  RENT. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  item  for  rent  of  buildings  and  offices  not 
in  navy  yards.  It  appears  that  you  expended  in  1915  $15,983.67  and 
this  year  you  are  estimating  that  the  same  item  will  cost  $523,466.49. 

Mr.  Keed.  That  is  for  the  rental  of  buildings,  and  in  1916  we  had 
practically  nothing  outside  of  navy  yards  except  a  few  small  offices 
for  inspectors.  At  the  present  time  the  bulk  of  this  rental  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  big  supply  piers  at  New  York  or  in  South  Brooklyn. 

Admiral  Peoples.  That  was  taken  outside  of  the  navy  yards  dur- 
ing the  war  and  established  down  between  Twenty-ninth  and  Thirty- 
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first  Streets.  An  effort  was  then  made  to  purchase  a  pier  or  a  part 
of  a  pier  during  the  war  over  which  the  shipments  could  be  made, 
but  it  could  not  DC  done  because  the  pier  belon^d  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  of  that  item  is  for 
a  pier  in  South  Brooklyn.  We  are  negotiating  now  to  give  up  all 
but  one-quarter  of  that  pier,  and  that  would  be  the  cost  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  in  1915? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Shipments  were  then  made  from  within  the 
navy  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  do  it  that  way  now  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  The  shipping  then  was  inside  of  the  navy  yard, 
but  during  the  war  it  was  taken  outside  of  the  navy  yard  ana  trans- 
ferred 3  miles  away  to  South  Brooklyn. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  transfer  it  back? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Tnere  is  not  room  enough  inside  of  the  navy 
yard.    The  space  inside  of  the  navy  yard  was  needed  for  industriail 

Purposes  and.  for  shipbuilding  facilities.  The  industrial  work  had 
een  increased  tremendously  inside  of  the  navy  yard,  and  everything 
having  to  do  with  supplies  for  the  fleet  and  for  the  ships  based  on 
New  York  was  established  on  Government-owned  land  at  South 
Brooklyn.  Two  special  buildings  were  constructed  there  for  that 
purpose.  As  an  adjunct  to  this  it  is  necessary ^  of  course,  to  make 
shipments,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  have  that  big  item  there.  Next 
year  it  will  not  be  that  much.  That  is  the  only  large  rental  item  we 
have,  and  that  is  for  one  pier  in  South  Brooklyn. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  you  need  for  this  service  under 
"  Pay,  miscellaneous  "  ? 

Mr.  1S.EED.  We  were  figuring  that  we  would  need  the  additional 
amount  of  $358,000  for  losses  on  exchange  during  the  last  six  months 
of  the  year,  but  we  have  just  gotten  a  decision  from  the  comptroller 
which  will  permit  us  to  authorize  the  disbursing  officers  to  take  up 
and  issue  foreign  currency,  most  of  which  is  depreciated  greatly,  at 
the  purchase  price,  so  that  we  will  not  have  the  losses  we  nave  oeen 
anticipating.  In  connection  with  the  negotiation  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, the  only  losses  that  would  be  charged  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  would  be  in  case  the  money  depreciates  from  one  month  to 
another.  We  will  practically  obviate  that,  however,  as  the  offices 
will  issue  it  at  the  prices  at  which  they  received  it.  That  means  that 
we  can  take  off  about  $350,000  for  losses  on  exchange,  and  that,  with 
$172,000  from  the  pay  of  classified  employees,  makes  $622,000.  That 
still  leaves  about  $300,000  that  we  estimate  will  be  spent  that  the 
Secretary  did  not  ask  for,  and  I  do  not  think  we  will  be  able  to  save 
more  than  that  by  reducing  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  evidently  thought  he  could  save 
$900,000,  and  at  that  time  he  did  not  know  about  this  ruling ;  so  that^ 
if  we  take  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  in  the  matter,  we  should 
deduct  the  amount  that  you  are  going  to  save  because  of  this  ruling 
from  the  $1,000,000.    Is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  the  inference. 

The  Chairman.  He  wanted  you  to  be  economical  just  as  we  want 
you  to  be  economical. 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  been  coming  up  here  all 
these  years  with  big  deficiencies,  and  that  is  largely  the  reason  why 
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TTe  are  here  now,  because  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  did  not  think 
that  we  knew  what  we  would  require  in  the  way  of  appropriations^ 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  some  of  these  things 
ought  to  be  cut  if  we  are  going  to  get  back  to  something  likB  normal 
•conditions.  I  know  well  enough  that  you  can  not  go  entirely  back 
to.  normal  conditions,  if  by  that  you  mean  the  normal  expenditures 
in  1915,  because,  as  you  have  stated,  the  size  of  the  Navy  has  been 
.greatly  increased,  and  the  cost  of  every  service  has  gone  up  very 
materiaUjr ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  when  you  multiply  your 
postage  bills,  telephone  service,  telegraph  service,  rentals,  etc.,  by 
nine,  and  except  to  spend  this  year  $900,000  when  you  spent  only 
^100,000  in  1915,  you  are  a  little  out  of  proportion,  because  the  rates 
have  not  advanced  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Rekd.  On  that  item  the  estimated  expenditure  for  this  year 
has  been  reduced  since  that  statement  was  prepared  to  $600,000.  In 
the  matter  of  telephone  service,  we  have  a  man  in  charge  of  that 
work  who  is  going  over  and  scrutinizing  every  requisition  for  tele- 
phone service,  and  the  result  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  the  saving  would  be  on  account 
of  the  ruling  in  the  matter  of  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  should  be  around  $350,000.  We  estimate  that  as  the 
proper  charge  for  the  rest  of  this  year.  I  should  say  that  the  saving 
would  be  that  amount,  or.,  at  least,  it  will  be  that  much  less  than 
what  we  expected  it  would  be ;  but  that  should  not  come  out  of  the 
:$1 ,000,000. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  Because  the  Secretary  had  no  basis  on  which  to  make 
his  cut  of  $900,000. 

The  Chair3ian.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  head  of  the  Navy 
uses  the  knife  on  the  same  basis  that  Concress  sometimes  uses  it 
on  estimates,  because  we  have  had  difficulty  in  trimming  down 
estimates  upon  anything  like  scientific  principles;  yet,  I  suppose 
it  occurred  to  the  Secretary  when  he  was  looking  back  and  saw  this 
service  in  1912,  when  you  had  $1,000,000;  in  1913,  when  you  had 
$1,000,000;  in  1914,  when  you  had  $1,000,000,  with  deficiencies  in 
each  year,  except  one,  of  less  than  $60,000;  and  in  1915,  with 
$1,000*000;  in  1916,  two  years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war,  when  you  had  $1,124,000;  in  1917,  when  you  spent  less  than 
$1,000,000;  in*  1918,  after  the  war  was  on,  when  you  expended  about 
$5^000,000 

Mr.  Keed  (interposing).  The  1917  appropriations  were  made 
available  on  March  4,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  two  vears  1917  and  1918  you  expended 
less  than  $7,000,000,  which  would  be  $3,500,000  a  year,  and  you  have 
tliat  amount  this  year,  and  you  are  asking  for  $1,000,000  more,  so 
that  for  the  two  years  we  were  actually  in  war  you  swent  $3,500,'X)0 
for  this  service,  and  you  are  asking  for  this  year  $4,500,000,  and 
vou  want  $900,000  more  than  that,  so  I  can  very  well  see  why  the 
Secretary  could  well  say,  without  very  much  dispute,  that  at  least 
$900,0(X)  ought  to  come  off  of  this,  because  you  expended  $1,000,000 
more  than  you  did  during  the  two  yeai*s  we  were  at  war.  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  would  seriously  question  the  business  judgment 

Admiral  Peoples  (interposing).  Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropria- 
tion is  an  appropriation  out  of  which  money  is  expended  by  every 
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bureau  and  office  in  the  Navy  Department.  It  is  not  directly  under 
the  control  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  We  merely  make  the  estimates 
for  it. 

The  Chaibman.  And  different  organizations  run  away  with  it ;  that 
is  a  fact,  is  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  What  ought  to  be  done  with  this  appropriation — 
and  the  same  trouble  exists  with  other  appropriations — ^it  should  be 
dismembered.  For  instance,  you  take  the  item  of  telephones,  cable- 
grams, etc.,  and  put  that  directly  under  the  Director  of  Communi- 
cations, because  he  is  the  man  who*  is  responsible  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  money.  Mileage  can  well  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  because  that  bureau  issues  the  orders  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  officers. 

The  Chaibman.  We  could  dismember  it  very  auickljr.  Admiral,  if  it 
were  not  for  this  plan  you  have  down  in  the  Navy  Department  of 
general  account  of  advances.  We  would  dismember  it  by  refusing  to 
give  you  money ;  and  then  they  would  quit  telephoning,  they  would 
quit  travel,  because  they  would  not  have  the  money  to  pay  the  bills. 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

The  Chaibmax.  In  the  absence  of  that,  the  only  corrective  plan  is 
for  your  department  to  dismember  it  and  simply  refuse  to  allow  the 
accounts  in  excess  of  the  allotments  that  are  made  to  the  different 
services,  because,  as  you  can  very  well  see,  the  different  organizations 
in  the  department  are  vieing  with  each  other  to  see  how  much  they 
can  spena  out  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  so,  and  we  can  all  see  how 
that  might  be,  but  will  you  not  also  do  us  the  credit  to  believe  that 
we  have  tried  in  evei^  way  we  can  \  to  prevent  that  being  done, 
and  have  vou  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  increased  travel  that 
is  essential  on  account  of  more  officers 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  say  there  should  be  more  travel  than 
in  1918,  when  we  were  at  war. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  You  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Reed.  We  have  not  spent  as  much  for  mileage. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  But  it  is  still  more  than  there  ought  to  be,  but 
there  is  a  constant  effort  made  to  reduce  it.  The  storm  is  over  but 
the  waves  run  pretty  high  for  several  hours  after  the  storm  is  over. 

Mr.  Reed.  For  instance,  there  is  $550,000  in  there  for  clerical  ex- 
penses in  the  naval  districts  which  have  never  been  in  before  this  year, 
1921.  Of  that  $550,000  that  was  put  in  for  that  purpose,  over  ^800,- 
000  is  for  expenses  of  the  Naval  Communication  Service  on  shore 
which  has  been  enlar^d  and  is  continued  as  a  military  necessity. 
That  is  one  item  that  is  new  and  yet  makes  up  nearly  10  per  cent  of 
the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  if  I  understood  you  with  regard  to  this 
1921  estimate,  as  you  see  it  now,  there  is  no  surplus  on  which  you 
can  draw,  if  given  authority,  to  meet  your  anticipated  deficit? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  got  to  be  a  direct  appropriation? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  the  expenditures  under  this 
appropriation  depend  upon  the  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the 
service? 
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Mr.  Beed.  It  is  hardly  affected  by  the  enlisted  men  at  all.  It  is 
the  commissioned  personnel  and  the*  number  of  shore  stations  main- 
tained and  the  number  of  ships  maintained  in  commission.  It  is 
affected  in  that  way  because  the  larger  the  number  of  enlisted  men 
the  larger  the  active  fleet  would  be,  but  there  is  very  little  change  that 
the  20,000  men  made. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  appropriation  do  you  pay  the  rent  of 
recruiting  stations? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  paid  out  of  recruiting. 

The  Chairi^ian.  And  nothing  paid  out  of  here  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir. 

advertising. 

The  Chair»ian.  Then  you  are  asking  for  the  following  item  of 
legislation  : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authortzed  to  pay  from  the  appropriation,  "  Pay, 
miscelianeous,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  the  sum  of  $57,96  to  the  Virginia  Pilot 
Publishing  Co.,  and  $65.06  to  the  Ledger  Despatch  Corporation,  both  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  for  their  services  in  advertising  for  laborers  during  the  week  commencing 
December  15,  1918. 

Admiral  Peopubs.  That  is  an  emergency  item  that  happened  dur- 
ing the  war.  They  advertised  for  the  employment  of  laborers  in 
Norfolk,  and  according  to  the  law  every  aavertisement  must  be 
specifically  authorized  personally  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  emer- 
&^o^  which  existed  that  was  overlooked,  and  this  sum  has  been 
disallowed  in  the  payments  of  the  disbursing  officer. 

Mr.  Heed.  The  dispatch  of  the  Secretary  authorized  them  to  take 
on  these  additional  men  and  to  use  such  methods  as  might  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  commandant  went  ahead  and  advertised,  overlooking 
the  necessity  of  getting  the  written  authority  of  the  Secretary,  which 
would  have  been  granted  if  requested. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to  this,  but  we 
carried  a  year  or  so  ago  an  item  for  the  payment  of  some  Chicago 
papers  amounting  to  something  like  $600  for  carrying  advertisements 
with  regard  to  the  "  flu."  They  were  not  authorized  before  they  were 
inserted  in  the  papers  and  they  went  out  on  points  of  order. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  think  we  have  come  up  probably  once  every  three 
years  with  an  item  like  this  where  somebody  would  fall  down. 

The  next  item  is  a  similar  one,  except  that  was  advertising  the  sale 
of  8ome  bungalows  down  there,  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  sale 
overlooked  getting  this  written  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  was  not  so  much  of  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Keed.  No  ;  that  was  ignorance  on  his  part. 

CONTINGENT,  NAVT,  1917-18. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "  Contingent,  Navy :  For  all 
emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  etc.,  you  are  asking  for 
the  fiscal  years  1917  and  1918,'  $31,894.39. 

Mr.  Beed.  That  is  due  primarily  to  the  action  that  was  neces- 
sarily taken  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 6,  1917,  providing  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  enlisted  men 
serving  as  armed  guards  for  loss  of  their  personal  property.  That 
came  so  frequently  that  he  had  to  authorize  that  being  charged  to 
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"  Contingent,  Navy,"  and  the  claims  not  coming  in  until  later,  at  the 
time  we  got  the  deficiency  in  1Q18  this  amount  of  claims  accumulating 
since  that  time  was  charged  to  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  paid  these  claims. 

Mr.  Reed.  They  have  been  paid. 

The  Chairman.  And  taken  out  of  other  funds? 

Mr.  Eeed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  that  is  necessary  here  is  a  transfer? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  a  part  of  that  general  proposi- 
tion. 

The  'Chairman.  And  that  is  all  covered  in  this  proposed  amend- 
ment? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir;  everything  through  here  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1921  is  covered  by  that  proposed  amendment. 

FOR  care  of  lepers. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  care  of  lepers,  etc.,  island  of 
Guam. 

Mr.  Keed.  Those  funds  are  expended  partljr  at  Guam  and  partly 
at  the  naval  station  at  Cavite  in  the  Philippines,  and  between  the 
two  there  was  an  overexpenditure  of  $333.76  against  the  account. 
That  also  is  one  of  the  dead  items. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  persons  who  were  afflicted  with  leprosy 
enlisted  men? 

Mr.  Beed.  No  ;  they  are  natives  of  Guam.  We  have  been  carrying 
that  provision  for  years.  If  the  cases  are  not  very  bad  they  care  for 
them  in  Guam,  but  if  they  are  hopelessly  incurable  they  are  trans- 
feiTed  to  an  island  in  the  Philippines  where  we  have  a  leper  colony. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  your  colony  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  colony  there  is  for  the  Philippine  Islands  also.  I 
think  there  are  some  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  natives  of  Guam 
that  are  there  practically  all  the  time. 

PAY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  74  you  are  asking  for  $39,461,673,  Pay  of 
the  Navy,  for  1921,  i  ou  have  an  appropriation  this  year  of  $120,- 
876,537. 

Admiral  Peopl£S.  Yes,  sir.  The  estimate  of  the  additional  amount 
required  for  1921  is  $39,461,673.  This  amount  was  based  upon  the 
maintenance  of  an  average  stren^h  of  132,000  men  during  the  fiscal 
year  and  contemplated  the  recruiting  of  the  Navy  up  to  practically 
its  full  authorized  strength  by  July  1, 1921.  Since  the  date  that  data 
was  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  however,  further  re- 
cruiting has  been  stopped,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  average 
strength  during  1921  will  not  exceed  120,000.  The  amount  of  the  de- 
ficiency, therefore,  should  be  reduced  by  $8,760,000,  making  the 
amount  required  $30,691,673.  Due  to  changes  in  numbers,  the 
amounts  required  under  the  various  subheads  have  been  recalculated; 
that  is,  due  to  the  reduction  of  12,000  men,  giving  the  indicated  net 
deficiency  as  stated  above.  The  actual  increase  due  to  the  act  of 
May  18,  1920,  is  as  follows :  Regular  officers,  $6,212,740— this  is  the 
pay  bill ;  petty  officers  and  seamen,  $22,616,941 ;  apprentice  seamen, 
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$1,147,200;  officers  of  the  Beserve  force,  $481,340,  making  a  total 
of  $29,358,221,  aiid  there  is  an  increase  of  $4,943,000  in  the  amount 
which  would  be  required  for  extra  pay  of  men  reenlisting  with  hon- 
orable discharge.  However,  due  to  reductions  in  other  items  the 
total  amount  required  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  increased 
compensation  is  estimated  to  be  $1,433,452,  or  making  a  net  total  of 
$30,691,673. 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1921. 
strength  of  the  navy. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  Navy  at  the  present 
time? 

Admiral  Peoples.  The  average  enlisted  strength  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  120,000.  The  total  number  of  officers  provided  by  law  is 
about  33,441:  but  the  average  nimiber  of  enlisted  men  that  will  be 
in  the  Navy  during  the  fiscal  year  will  be  120,000. 

The  Chairman.  Will  there  be  any  reduction  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  naval  appropriation  subcommittee  is  discussing 
that.  The  actual  strength  at  the  present  moment  is  about  135,000, 
but  all  further  enlistments  have  been  stopped,  and  all  reenlistments. 
except  for  continuous-service  men,  have  been  stopped;  so  that  witH 
tlie  normal  reduction  in  the  force,  due  to  discharges,  failures  to  re- 
enlist,  discharges  for  inaptitude,  discharges  on  medical  survey,  de- 
sertions, etc.,  the  strength  on  the  1st  of  July  will  be  down  to  about 
116,(X)0  men,  which  will  give  us  an  average  for  the  year  of  about 
120,000,  or,  possibly,  121,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  reduced  estimate  of  $30,691,673  is  on  the 
supposition  that  you  will  have 

Admiral  Peoples  (interposing).  One  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  was  the  number  that  the  Naval  Conunittee  has 
provided  for,  except  the  increased  pay,  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  should  decide  to  reduce  the 
number  of  men  in  the  Navy  below  120,000  for  next  year,  that  reduc- 
tion would  commence  to.be  felt  right  away,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir;  thev  would  have  to  make  a  further  reduction 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  vear.  If  the  Naval  Committee  decides  on 
100,000  men  for  next  year,  in  order  to  maintain  that  average  through- 
out the  year,  there  must  be  further  legislation  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary to  discharge  men  whose  enlistments  have  not  expired,  or  the 
number  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1922,  will  have  to  be  reduced 
to  something  like  85,000  or  90,000  in  order  to  get  an  average  of 
lOO.CXK)  during  the  year.  This  year  we  had  about  110,000  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  then  it  went  up  to  136,000,  and  will  drop 
flown  to  about  116,000,  giving  an  average  of  about  120,000  for  the 
year.  Therefore,  starting  out  with  more  than  100,000,  they  must 
<rradually  reduce  the  number. 

The  Chahiman.  Without  some  affirmative  legislation  directing 
the  discharge  of  certain  men  now  enlisted  for  a  fixed  period,  and 
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whose  terms  of  enlistment  have  not  expired  during  the  present  fiscal 
year,  you  will  need  $30,691,673. 
Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  How  about  1917,  where  you  ask  for  $436,163jOT  i 
Mr.  Reed.  That  is  one  of  those  prior-year  deficiences.  The  real 
cause  of  that  deficiency  was  the  fact  that  by  the  Naval  act  of  July 
1,  1918,  the  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  for  1917  and 
1918  were  merged  with  the  appropriation  for  1919,  and  all  payments 
made  after  that  date  were  made  from  the  combined  appropriations. 
The  amounts  here  were  in  the  accounts  of  disbursing  officers,  where 
the  payments  were  actually  made  prior  to  March  4,  1917,  and  the 
auditor  would  not  make  the  charge  to  the  1919  appropriation.  We 
considered  that  he  should,  but  he  said  that  he  should  hot.  There  is 
money  in  the  1919  apprapriation,  and  we  could  pay  this  except  for 
the  auditor's  refusal  to  make  the  transfer. 

REIMBTTRSEMENT  TO  OFFICEBS  FOR  SUMS  PAID  FOR  QUARTERS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  this  provision : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  reimburse  officers  of  the  Navy 
from  the  appropriation  "  Pay  of  the  Navy  1917-18,"  for  such  sums  as  were  paid 
by  them  for  quarters,  during  the  fiscal  year  1918,  where  such  officers,  while 
attached  to  submarines,  were  required  to  be  on  shore  and  were  authorized  by 
the  Navy  Department  to  rent  quarters,  there  being  no  Government  quarters 
available,  and  to  pay  for  quarters  contracted  for  by  supply  officers  for  officers 
attached  to  submarines  during  the  fiscal  year  1918-19. 

That  is  le^slation  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  led.slation  was  intended  to  cover  this  situation 
at  Key  West  and  at  New  London.  Officers  attached  to  submarines 
are  normally  quartered  on  the  tender,  but  at  times  the  tender  leaves 
with  some  submarines  on  a  cruise,  and  the  officers  then  have  to  be 
quartered  on  shore.  There  were  no  Government  quarters  available, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  hire  quarters  for  them.  Instructions  were 
issued  by  tfie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  do  so,  and  quarters  were  hired 
and  paid  for,  but  the  fact  was  overlooked  that  there  was  not  specific 
authority  of  law  for  that.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  it  was  done 
that  the  charge  could  be  paid 'out  of  "Contingent,  Navy,"  but  we 
found  that  it  did  not  come  within  the  strict  precedents  that  had  been 
established.  The  naval  act  approved  July  1,  1918,  authorized  such 
payments  from  that  time  on,  but  it  did  not  take  care  of  expenditures 
which  had  been  made  during  the  previous  six  •  montns,  which 
amounted  to  $4,000  or  $6,000.  The  result  is  that  the  amount  has  been 
suspended  in  the  accounts  of  the  disbursing  officers,  and  if  we  do  not 
get  this  legislation,  it  must  be  finally  charged  to  and  paid  by  them, 
or  checked  back  against  the  individual  officers'  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  Would  this  be  included  in  the  other  provision  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  This  would  not  be  included  in  the  other  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  take  it  up  wiSi  the  regular 
committee  on  Naval  Affairs.    They  are  all  a  part  of  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

PROVISIONS,  NAVY,   1916.   1917,    1919. 

The  Chairman.  Under  "  Provisions,  Navy,"  you  have  one  item  of 
$2,824.34  for  1916,  an  item  of  $709,845.20  for  1917— does  your  pro- 
posed legislation  cover  1916? 
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Admiral  Peoples.  1916,  1917,  and  1919,  the  three  items  for  tliose 

three  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  the  deficiency  occur  ? 

Acbniral  Peoples.  That  for  191^6,  which  is  $2,824.84,  represents 
additional  amounts  allowed  by  the  auditor  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
bursing officers'  accounts  which  had  not  previously  been  reported  to 
the  Navy  Department,  adjustments  added  to  the  settlements  by  the 
auditor. 

That  for  1917,  $709,845.20,  occurred  in  this  way:  When  the  de- 
ficiency act  of  February  25,  1919,  was  under  consideration,  it  was 
estimated  that  $22,808,838.01  would  be  required  in  addition  to  the 
regular  appropriation  of  $10,144,943.40  to  clear  up  all  outstanding 
obligations,  making  a  total  of  $33,963,781.41  which  has  been  appro- 
priated. However,  additional  charges  amounting  to  $709,845.20 
have  been  presented  and  allowed  by  the  auditor  in  the  settlement 
of  disbursing  officers'  accounts. 

That  for  1919,  amounting  to  $24,645,849.36,  is  accounted  for  as 
follows:  There  was  appropriated  by  the  naval  act  of  July  1,  1918, 
$75,570,216  and  by  the  deficiency  act  of  February  25, 1919,  $22,647,041, 
making  a  total  of  $98,167,257,  with  a  deficiency  of  $24,645,849.36, 
making  a  total  of  $122,813,106.36,  required  to  subsist  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  Navy  for  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

The  deficiency  estimate  submitted  in  connection  with  the  act  of 
February  25,  1919,  was  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  subsistence  of 
the  numoer  of  men  it  was  expected  would  be  in  the  service  during  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Negotiations  were  at  that  time  under  way  for  cancellation  of  com- 
mitments for  purchase  of  provisions,  and  it  was  not  known  at  that 
time  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  deliveries  to  only  the 
quantities  required  for  subsistence.  While  cancellations  of  commit- 
ments running  into  millions  of  dollars  were  made,  the  necessity  of 
accepting  much  more  provisions  than  were  needed  was  responsible 
for  this  deficiency. 

Provisions  to  the  value  of  $20,500,986.95  were  sold  during  the  next 
fiscal  year — the  fiscal  year  1920 — ^to  reduce  the  surplus  stocks,  and 
tlie  appropriation  for  1921  was  reduced  by  $6,000,000  from  the  origi- 
nal estimate,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  still  remained  a  surplus 
l)€yond  current  needs  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1920.  The  $20,- 
(HK).OOO  wa,s  returned  to  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Mr.  WooDBFRY.  The  $24,000,000  by  this  new  method  of  bookkeep- 
ing? would  be  reduced  bv  $20,500,000,  and  vou  have  turned  back  into 
the  Treasury  $20,500,000  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Turned  back  to  the  surplus  fund. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  Yes ;  but  for  that  you  would  not  need  to  have  but 
$4,600,000? 

Admiral  Peoples.  That  is  true  so  far  as  the  charge  for  that  fiscal 
year  is  concerned.  In  addition,  $6,000,000  of  provisions  were  held 
from  1919  to  1921  and  the  estimates  for  1921  were  reduced  accord- 

inriv. 

Mr.  Keed.  The  cost  of  subsistence  for  120,000  men  was  estimated 
at  $33,000,000,  but  we  had  enough  surplus  stock  on  hand  so  as  not  to 
need  more  than  $27,000,000  cash,  and  we  have  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury an  amount  in  excess  of  the  appropriations  that  we  had  to  pur- 
chase these  surplus  provisions. 
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The  Chairman.  These  three  items  are  all  covered  by  the  proposed 
legislation  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir. 

MAINTENANCE,  BUREAU  SUPPIJES  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  present  fiscal  year  $1^00,- 
000  under  the  appropriation  "  Maintenance,  Supplies  and  Accounts?'' 

Admiral  Peoples.  The  deficiency  for  1921. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  limitation  for  classified  employees  is 
increased  by  $1 ,750,000  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriation  *'  Maintenance,  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts,"  covers  the  maintenance  of  the  supply,  account- 
ing, and  disbursing  departments  all  throughout  the  entire  Na\y. 
The  Navy  has  its  centralized  system  of  supply,  accounting,  and  dis- 
bursing, and  in  that  respect  is  entirely  different  from  other  Govern- 
ment departments.  This  appropriation  is  a  service  appropriation  in 
that  activities  under  it  are  dependent  directly  upon  the  approria- 
tions  made  under  other  heads.  In  order  that  you  will  have  all  the 
facts  in  the  case,  I  will  read  the  following  statement  freading]  : 

The  total  amount  appropriated  under  "Maintenance,  S.  and  A.,  1021,"  was 
$10,500,000,  of  which  the  limitation  for  classified  forces  was  fixed  at  $8,500,000. 
Certain  classes  of  nonclerical  labor,  such  as  store  laborers  and  storemen,  were 
transl'errecl  from  under  the  limitation  when  handling  stores  purchased  under 
*•  I*rovisi<>ns,  Navy,"  or  general  stores  under  "  Maintenance,  S.  and  A." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  classified  forces  in  the  supply,  accounting,  and 
disbursing  departments  under  "Maintenance,  S.  and  A.,"  are,  in  fact,  service 
organizations,  which,  by  the  centralized  system  of  storekeeping,  accounting,  and 
disbursing  in  the  Navy  perform  services  for  all  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Navy  De- 
part njent.  Tlierefore  every  dollar  appropriated  for  labor  and  material  under  all 
the  other  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department  is  reflected  directly  In  the  work  re- 
quired in  the  supply,  accounting,  and  disbursing  departments.  ''Maintenance, 
S.  an<l  A.,"  Is  the  tall  end  of  the  kite,  as  it  were.  If  Construction  and  Riepair  or 
Steam  Engineering  or  Ordnance  has  no  funds  appropriated  to  repair  the  vessels 
of  the  fleet,  those  vessels  are  left  in  ordinary ;  but  if  they  do  have  funds,  then 
"  Maintenance,  S.  and  A.,"  must  come  along  and  furnish  them  with  their  sup- 
plies, account,  and  pay  for  their  men  and  keep  those  ships  in  commission  when 
they  are  ready. 

Couiniencing  July  1,  1920,  the  money  available,  $3,500,000,  was  prorated  on 
the  niontlily  basis  to  the  various  yards  and  stations  and  an  earnest  effort  was 
made  to  carry  on  the  work.  Various  phases  of  it  were  lopped  off  here  and  there 
all  along  the  line,  with  the  result  that  by  the  middle  of  August  all  the  chiefs  of 
bureaus  were  complaining  to  the  Secretary  that  they  were  not  getting  reports 
from  tlie  yards  promptly  as  to  costs  of  work  or  as  to  how  their  expenditures 
were  running,  and  none  could  keep  track  of  the  allotments  which  each  chief  of 
bureiui  had  made  to  the  various  yards.  Investigations  were  conducted,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  work  was  behind  and  could  not  be  kept  up  with  the  great 
re<luctions  made  in  the  classified  forces. 

In  the  hearings  of  the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy  before  the  Committee 
on  Xaval  Affairs  of  the  House,  March  2, 1920,  the  reductions  made  under  "Main- 
tenance, S.  and  A.."  were  discussed,  it  being  brought  out  in  part  that: 

"  Tlie  ( 'HAiRMAN.  Last  year  we  appropriated  for  this  maintenance  the  amount 
set  out  in  this  paragraph,  $15,500,000 ;  this  year  we  have  an  estimate  of  $8,500,000: 
is  that  the  correct  estimate? 

"Admiral  Peoples.  The  estimates  as  originally  approved,  Mr.  Chairman,  were 
$15,250,000,  and  that  cut  to  $8,500,000  was  the  cut  which  was  made  in  so  many 
other  cases.  The  sum  Is  entirely  too  small,  sir,  to  handle  the  various  activities 
coming  under  '  Maintenance,  S.  and  A.'  I  might  itemize  some  of  the  expenditures 
on  the  basis  of  125,000  men,  such  as,  for  the  removal  of  garbage  .and  ashes, 
$78,000:  books,  blanks,  and  stationery,  $72,000  abroard  ship;  purchase,  repair, 
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sind  exchange  of  typewriters.  $23»000;  equipage,  winter,  and  special  clothing, 
$820.000 ;  mess  outfits,  $100,000 ;  athletic  outfits,  $95,800 ;  tolls  and  incidentals, 
$4.S,(KX) ;  and  so  on :  a  total  expenditure  of  $1,589,485.  The  above  estimates  are 
Imseil  upon  expenditures  for  the  number  of  ships  that  will  be  kept  in  commission 
with  the  personnel  of  125,000  men,  and  would,  of  course,  be  reduced  in  proportion 
if  the  number  of  vessels  in  commission  is  reduced  ** — 

At  that  particular  time  the  numbers  of  men  were  being  adjusted 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  140,000,  125,000,  or  100,000,  and  later  on 
it  was  100,000.     [Continues  reading:] 

'*  This  appropriation  covers  exi>enditures  for  tlie  maintenance  of  all  navy- 
yjird  supply  departments  and  the  accoimting  departments.  That  has  been  fig- 
ured on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  for  the  receipt  and  issue  of  stores :  and  ex- 
IKniditures  for  unclassified  labor — that  is,  ordinary  common  labor — is  2  i)er  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  issues.  The  cost  of  making  disbursements  on  shore  in  the 
various  disbursing  offices,  cost  of  clerical  force  is  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  shore  disbursements:  for  storekecping  work  the  noimal  expenditure 
for  clerical  help,  stockmen,  storemen,  store  laborers,  messengers,  and  police 
force  is  3  per  cent  of  tlie  value  of  the  material  issued;  2  per  cent  paid  for 
cJtTical,  inspection,  messengers,  and  police,  and  1  per  cent  for  stockmen,  store- 
men,  and  store  laborers.  For  accounting  work  at  the  navy  yards  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  clerical  force  is  api)roximately  1  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  exi)endl- 
tures.  It  requiring  one  clerk  in  the  accounting  office  for  each  101)  to  125 
nie<*hanics  and  laborers  employed  on  the  various  activities  in  the  navy  ynrds. 

"  Mr.  Ketxey.  Of  course,  this  does  not  include  any  of  the  clerks  nece.s.sary  to 
handle  the  sale  of  this  material  of  which  you  arc  now  making  disposition  by 
sale? 

'^Admiral  Peoples.  No,  sir:  they  are  paid  out  «f  the  proceeds  of  the  sales, 
except  for  the  sale  of  materials  in  naval  supi)ly  account.  These  percentages 
are  the  average  percentages  over  a  i)erio(l  of  several  years,  as  mentioned  pre- 
viously before  the  conmiittee,  anti  on  that  basis  the  storekeeping  forces  would 
be  about  2  per  cent  of  $189,000,0(K),  or  a  cost  of  $2,792.5(X).  The  cost  of  the 
stockmen,  storemen.  and  store  laborers  would  be  about  I  per  cent  of  $139,0(K).0(X), 
or  $1,391,250  and  for  the  care  and  disposition  of  the  excess  stocks  .S9.">(),(KK)  has 
lieen  estimated,  ('ost  of  disbursing,  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  of  .i>25(),0{K)«(K)0, 
or  $600,000:  cost  of  cost  Inspection  in  the  various  cost-inspecti(»n  ofiices  outside 
of  navy  yards  would  be  about  $500,000:  for  handling  material  in  the  store- 
houses, for  common  labor  2  per  cent  of  $139,000,000,  representing  the  estimated 
exi)enditures  or  the  value  of  material  to  be  issue<l  during  the  year,  .$12,792,500 ; 
and  for  stores  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  for  survey  and  appraisal 
within  our  storehouses  before  turning  over  to  the  boards  to  sell,  2  per  cent  of 
$90,000,000,  $1,800,000.'* 

"  The  estimate  for  *  Maintenance,  S.  and  A.,'  has  been  revised  on  the  basis  of 
continuing  Supplies  and  Accounts  activities  on  a  scale  proportionate  with 
naval  expenditures  for  a  Navy  of  125,000  men. 

"  The  estimatetl  amount  required  is  $14,934,005  subdivided  as  follows : 

For  clerical,  inspection,  messenger,  and  policemen  forces $7,161,250 

For  unclassified  labor  in  storehouses 4,614,330 

For  packing,  boxes,  and  material,-  blanks,  stationery,  and  miscella- 
neous expenses  on  shore 1,569,000 

For  IflBue  of  supplies  and  equipage  to  ships  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses on  shipboard 1,589,485 

Total 14,  934,  035 

•*  The  requirements  for  classified  employees  can  be  computed  on  the  following 
ba«is : 

*•  For  accounting  work  at  navy  yards  the  expenditure  for  clerical  force  is 
ajiproximately  1  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  expenditure." 

There  is  a  little  repetition  there.    Then  follow  more  details. 

In  the  hearin^rs  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  March  6,  19!2(),  at 
pages  2354  and  2356,  on  the  then  proposed  revised  appropriation  bill, 
it  was  brought  out  that  the  total  under  **  Maintenance,  S.  and  A.,'' 
5»honld  be  $14,934,065. 
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The  total  appropriation  in  1916  amounted  to  $2,500,000,  since 
which  date  wages  have  increased  at  least  100  per  cent  and  materials 
at  least  75  per  cent,  so  that  the  same  appropriation  in  1921  would  be : 


1916 

1021 

Increa««€, 
per  cent. 

For  classified 

1800,000 
700,000 
600,000 
400,000 

SI,  200^  000 

1,400,000 

1,OSO,000 

700,000 

yi 

For  un  skilled  labor 

100 

For  in^t^riftl*! ftnd  eqnipaee  ashore .    ^ .  .         .    ^  ^^  ...  .    ^ . . 

75 

For  issues  aboard  ship 

75 

Total 

2,500,000 

4,350,000 

Since  1916  items  of  expenditure  have  been  added  in  1921,  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  special  clothing  aboard  ship $600, 000 

For  maintenance  of  bases  at  fleet  supply  base  and  naval  operating 

base 1,  500,  000 

Total  numbers  of  mechanics  and  laborers  have  increased  just  five 
times. 
Values  of  stores  on  hand  have  increased  just  eight  times. 
Cost  inspection  and  accounting  forces  have  increased  just  six  times. 
Number  of  ships  added  to  the  fleet  have  increased  three  times. 
A  comparison  of  stores  on  hand  shows : 


Aviation  materials 

Ordnance 

General  stores 

Clothing 

Total 


*None. 


In  1916. 


180,000,000 
60,000,000 
20,000,000 


160,000,000 


In  1920. 


SOO,OOD,000 

670,000,000 

900,000,000 

60,000,000 


1,090,000,000 


Making  a  total  of  $160,000,000,  which  had  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
1916,  as  compared  with  $1,090,000,000  in  1920. 

In  1916  we  had  no  cost-inspection  forces,  all  contracts  for  ships 
being  on  a  fixed-price  basis.  Navy  yard  cost  accounting  in  1916 
amounted  to  $300,000,  and  in  1920  it  had  increased  to  $900,000,  plus 
cost-inspection  forces  at  shipbuilding  plants  of  $800,000.  or  a  total 
of  $1,700,000. 

In  August,  1920,  the  work  was  so  far  falling  behind,  with  immedi- 
ate prospects  of  deficiencies  under  other  appropriations,  that  the 
matter  was  brought  up  in  council  meeting,  there  being  present  the 
Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary^dmiral  Coontz,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Bureaus  of  Ordnance,  Yards  and  Docks ;  Engineering,  Construction, 
and  Repair;  Medicine  and  Surgery;  and  Gren.  Lejeune — and  the 
council  was  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  situation  required 
the  approval  of  the  following  ofiicial  communication  dated  the  26th 
of  August,  1920,  from  the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  r^ads  as  follows : 

Effective  July  1.  allotments  to  navy  yards  for  clerical  and  storehoofle  forces 
in  disbursing,  accounting,  and  supply  departments  were  reduced  so  as  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1921.  the  limited  amount 
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of  the^  allotments  necessitating  reductions  in  forces  of  from  40  to  76  per 
cent. 

The  serious  situation  resulting  from  these  reductions  at  the  various  yards  and 
stations  during  the  month  of  July  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  present  force 
can  not  furnish  the  material  bureaus  with  the  detailed  data  necessary  to  permit 
a  proper  exercise  by  them  of  control  over  their  work  or  appropriations,  nor  have 
issues  to  the  fleet  and  industrial  departments  been  promptly  made.  Already 
Instances  have  occurred  in  which  payrolls  have  not  been  paid  on  time,  payments 
to  contractors  for  materials  delivered  and  services  rendered  have  been  delayed, 
requisitions  for  the  replenishment  of  stock  are  not  being  properly  prepared,  nor 
are  requisitions  from  the  fleet  for  supplies  being  promptly  filled. 

The  remaining  available  force  has  been  concentrated  upon  the  most  important 
work  referred  to  above,  and  as  a  result  it  has  been  impossible  to  furnish  informa- 
tion required  by  the  technical  bureaus  and  the  heads  of  the  manufacturing  de- 
partments in  the  yards.  Reduced  appropriations  under  the  other  bureaus 
necessitate  the  receipt  of  prompt  and  accurate  data  as  to  expenditures  thereon, 
not  only  to  avoid  deficiencies,  but  to  know  intelligently  how  the  funds  can  best 
be  handled  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  concerned. 

The  personnel  of  the  disbursing,  accounting,  and  supply  activities  of  the 
Kavy  are  paid  from  the  appropriation  "  maintenance,  S.  and  A."  The  amount 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  was  entirely  inadequate,  and  the  condi- 
tions described  above  can  not  be  relieved  unless  further  funds  are  made  avail- 
able for  the  hire  of  additional  employees.        •• 

During  the  fiscal  year  1920 — that  was  the  prece<ling  year — S.  and  A.  had  ap- 
proximately $11,000,000  available  for  expenditure  for  the  classified  service  em- 
ployed in  the  activities  above  mentioned,  while  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  there 
is  only  $3,500,000  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  total  expenditures  for  labor  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  were  approxi- 
mately $156,000,000,  while  it  Is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  appropriations  already 
made  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  $92,000,000  will  be  expended  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  amount  of  money  required  for  classified  employees  under  S.  and  A. 
is  in  approximate  proportion  to  the  total  amount  expended  for  labor;  and.  in 
view  of  the  reduction  In  labor  expenditures  from  $156,000,000  to  $92,000,000. 
not  less  than  $6,500,000  should  be  available  for  the  payment  of  the  classified 
force  in  disbursing,  accounting,  and  supply  departments.  However,  by  eliminat- 
ing certain  phases  of  the  work,  which  while  essential  for  a  proper  handling 
and  accounting  for  stores  and  expenditures  are  not  required  by  specific  statutes, 
a  fairly  satisfactory  organization  can  be  maintained  for  $5,550,000. 

Ever}'  mechanic  and  laborer  requires  material  with  which  to  work;  his 
salary  must  be  paid  and  his  time  and  the  material  he  uses  must  be  accounted 
for.  Therefore  ,every  dollar  appropriated  under  the  various  bureaus  Is  reflected 
directly  in  the  work  required  of  S.  and  A.  The  following  statement  will  show 
briefly  the  comparative  expenditures  and  the  abnormally  excessive  reductions 
under  S.  and  A : 


Year. 


"Ensoneeeixig 

1020.... 

1921 

C.andR.: 

1920. . . . 

1921.... 
Ordnance: 

1990 

1921,.^.. 
3,  and  A. : 

1920.... 

1921.... 


Clasaifled 
force. 


18,335,441 
2,500,000 

3,951,061 
3,500,000 

3,110,586 
2,000,000 

9,400,000 
3,500,000 


Percentage 

of 
reduction. 


25 


11.4 


35.7 


62.7 


Total 
appropria- 
tion. 


130,000,000 
29,050,000 

31,000,000 
31,000,000 

25,000,000 
17,500,000 

15,500,000 
10,500,000 


The  sweeping  reductions  in  the  administrative  personnel  brought  about  by 
the  decreased  appropriations  therefor  have  been  effect  sufficiently  long  to 
forecast  a  collapse  of  the  Navy's  accounting  system,  which  is  bound  to  result 
in  deficiencies  under  current  appropriations  of  all  bureaus,  due  to  the  fact  that 
op-t(>date  expenditures  can  not  be  reported  to  them,  and  this  involves  not 
only  the  accounting  departments  but  the  supply  departments  as  well.  It  is 
recommended,  therefore,  that  authority  be  given  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
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visions  of  section  3670,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  February 
27,  1906,  to  make  allotments  for  the  classified  forces  at  navy  yards  and  stations 
in  the  sum  of  $1,250,000  in  excess  of  the  authorizations  already  granted  and  to 
report  the  fact  to  Congress  early  in  December. 

That  was  formerly  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  writing. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  think  we  should  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  the  estimates  for  1922  were  prepared  we  had  estimated  on  the 
best  data  available  that  we  would  have  a  deficiency,  I  think,  of  some- 
thing over  $3,000,000  in  this  appropriation.  Immediately  succeed- 
ing the  Secretary's  authorization  for  increasing  the  expenditures 
under  the  limitation  with  two  of  the  accountants  from  the  account- 
ing division  I  made  a  trip  of  inspection  to  all  the  east-coast  yards, 
and  also  the  west-coast  yards,  to  see  what  unnecessary  work  could 
be  eliminated  and  how  far  we  would  be  justified  in  giving  them  addi- 
tional force,  with  the  result  that  we  did  not  give  them  by  nearly  a 
million  dollars  the  number  of  additional  employees  that  the  yards 
had  stated  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  which  they  were 
doing.  We  made  that  trip  of  inspection  and  cut  it  down  so  that  at 
the  present  time  we  can  carry  through  the  jear  and  give  satisfactory 
and  fairly  efficient  service,  although  we  will  hot  do  everything  that 
we  ought  to  do  or  would  like  to  do  if  we  get  the  $1,500,000. 

We  have  made  a  compilation  showing  in  a  general  way  the  status 
of  the  work  under  the  Supplies  and  Accounts  activities  at  the  navy 
yards  as  of  September  1,  1920,  and  January  1,  1921,  just  before  we 
authorized  the  additional  employees  and  the  latest  possible  date, 
which  shows  that  things  are  not  just  as  they  should  be,  out  that  there 
has  been  a  very  marked  improvement. 

At  the  navy  yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  the  1st  of  September  and 
January  they  have  ran  about  the  same,  88  per  cent.  At  Boston  it 
was  82  per  cent  current  on  the  1st  of  September  and  it  is  approxi- 
mately 92  per  cent  now ;  at  New  York  it  was  38  per  cent  current  the 
Ist  of  September  and  it  is  66  per  cent  now ;  at  I^hiladelphia  it  was 
51  per  cent  current  on  the  1st  of  September  and  it  is  78  ^r  cent 
now ;  at  Washington  it  was  86  per  cent  current  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember and  it  is  91  per  cent  now ;  at  Norfolk  it  was  47  per  cent 
current  on  the  1st  of  September  and  it  is  52  per  cent  now ;  at  Charles- 
ton it  was  67  per  cent  current  on  the  1st  of  September  and  it  is  85 
per  cent  now ;  at  Mare  Island  it  was  49  per  cent  current  on  the  1st 
of  September  and  it  is  61  per  cent  now ;  at  Puget  Sound  it  was  45 
per  cent  current  on  the  1st  of  September  and  it  is  80  per  cent  now ; 
and  at  the  naval  supply  depot  at  New  York  it  was  38  per  cent 
current  on  the  1st  of  September  and  it  is  72  per  cent  now. 

Of  course,  it  took  some  time  to  get  the  additional  employees,  and 
a  large  amount  of  back  work  had  piled  up  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  current.  If  we  do  not  get  this  deficiency^  we  will  have 
to  make  a  reduction  of  approximately  60  per  cent  m  the  present 
force  for  the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  with  the  result  that  the 
other  bureaus  will  have  absolutely  no  information  as  to  how  their 
money  is  goi^?  bow  fast  it  is  going,  and  we  will  probably  not  be 
able  to  pay  off  the  yard  employees  promptly.  At  the  same  time  we 
feel  that  it  we  had  run  alons  on  the  lower  basis  throughout  the  whole 
fiscal  year  everything  would  have  gone  to  pot  anyway. 
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NtTHHER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AT  PRINCIPAIi  NAVY  YARDS  AND  WAGES  PAID. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  employees  are  carried  on  the  roll  and 
paid  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Admiral  Peoples.  We  have  all  the  details  right  here,  sir.  Do  you 
wish  them  by  stations,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  give  the  number  at  each  of  the  yards 
or  stations. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  want  each  of  the  stations  or 
not.  There  are  a  large  number  of  small  stations,  but  I  can  give 
you  the  Drincipal  yards. 

The  (Jhairman.  Suppose  you  give  the  number  at  the  principal 
yards  and  then  the  total. 

Mr.  Eeed.  At  Portland,  N.  H.,  92  in  the  clerical  group,  1  technical 
employee — ^I  think  that  is  a  chemist — and  17  storemen  and  store 
laborers;  at  Boston,  158  in  the  clerical  group,  4  in  the  technical 
group,  and  47  in  the  storemen  and  store-Tabor  group ;  at  the  navy 
yard,  Brooklyn,  320  in  the  clerical  group,  11  in  flie  technical  group, 
and  86  storemen  and  store  laborers;  at  Philadelphia,  308  m  the 
clerical  group,  6  in  the  technical  group,  and  91  storemen  and  store 
laborers;  at  Washington,  186  in  the  clerical  group,  one  in  the  tech- 
nical group,  and  68  storemen  and  store  laborers ;  at  Norfolk,  220  in 
the  clerical  group,  2  in  the  technical  group,  and  135  storemen  and 
store  laborers ;  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  77  in  the  clerical  group,  none  in 
the  technical,  and  44  storemen  and  store  laborers;  at  Mare  Island, 
165  in  the  clerical  group,  1  technical,  and  49  storemen  and  store  la- 
borers ;  at  Puget  Sound,  121  in  the  clerical,  1  technical,  ana  24  store- 
men  and  store  laborers.    Those  are  the  principal  yards  and  stations. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Eeed.  I  am  going  to  give  those  figures  in  two  ways.  On  the 
16th  of  September,  under  "  Maintenance,  Supplies,  and  Accounts,"  we 
had  in  the  clerical  group  2,664.  There  were  authorized  as  addi- 
tional employees,  355 ;  in  the  technical  group  on  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber there  were  30,  and  we  subsequentlv  authorized  4.  We  have  not 
the  storemen  listed  in  that  way.  In  the  storemen's  group  as  of  De- 
cember 1,  we  had  946. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  group  about  the  same  now  as  Septem- 
ber 16? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  store- 
house force. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  them  now  for  December  ? 

Mr.  Beed.  This  is  as  of  December  1. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  vou  said  September  16. . 

Mr.  Keed.  No,  sir;  except  for  the  storemen.  I  gave  it  both  ways, 
September  16  and  then  the  the  increases  authorized.  I  will  make 
that  perfectly  clear  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  gave  then  as  authorized  in  addition  to 
what  you  had  would  be  the  total  you  would  have  on  December  1  ^ 

Mr.'  Reed-  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  pay  out  of  this  appropriation,  then,  the 
clericaL  the  technical,  and  the  storemen  and  store  laborers  and  do 
not  pay  any  of  the  employees  who  are  engaged  in  mechanical  work 
at  navy  yards. 

Mr.  Keed.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  all  paid  out  of  another  appropriation? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  bulk  of  our  appropriation  necessarily 
goes  for  shore  expenditures.  We  only  spent  about  $1,800,000  in  con- 
nection with  the  fleet  direct,  except  so  far  as  the  expenses  of  issuing 
stores  to  them  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  a  force,  all  told,  that  you  pay  out 
of  this  appropriation  at  the  present  time  of  almost  4,000? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  in  the  clerical  and  storemen  group; 
but,  of  course,  we  have  a  large  amount  of  unskilled  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Paid  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  paid  out  of  this  appropriation,  but  does  not 
<come  within  the  limitation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  limitation? 

Mr.  Reed.  For  clerical,  chemists,  messengers,  and  the  inspection 
force. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  rates  of  pay  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  rates  of  pay  range  from  $3.84  for  the  entrance  pay 
for  the  ordinary  clerks  up  to  $8.32  for  the  supervisory  force  per 
diem,  and  the  chief  clerks  of  the  larger  departments  get  as  high  as 
$10.64  a  day.    There  are  very  few  receiving  that  maximum  rate. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  clerical  rates? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  covers  the  clerical. 

The  Chairman.  As  high  as  $10? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  for  the  chief  clerks  for  the  large  departments  at 
large  yards. 

Admiraji  Peoples.  Tliere  are  only  about  16  or  18  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  the  other  clerks  get? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  clerical  group  other  than  the  supervisory  force 
ranges  from  $3.84  to  $6  a  day ;  for  the  supervisory  and  administrative 
positions  it  ranges  from  $6.72  to  $8.32  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  this  force  compare  with  the  force  you 
had  on  July  1  last  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  more  than  20  per  cent  less. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  exact  numbers? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  not  the  numbers  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  furnish  that  to  the  committee. 

Admiral  Peoples.  We  can  show  those  reductions  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  clerical  force  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  We  have  made  no  increases  since  the  authorization  early 
in  September  following  the  Secretary's  authorization. 

Admiral  Peoples.  The  amount  authorized  then,  which  was  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  law,  was  about  $1,920,000  and  we  have  reduced 
that  by  $420,000,  making  it,  in  other  words,  $1,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  clerical  force  receives  the  legislative  bonus. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say  that  when  the  reduction 
was  made  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  marked  reduction,  it  resulted  in 
weeding  out  not  only  many  clerks  who  were  not  up  to  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency,  but  it  became  necessary  to  discharge  many  employees  who 
were  away  above  the  average,  and  in  taking  back  the  employees,  our 
officers  were  careful  only  to  take  back  good  and  efficient  persons.  So 
*  I  think  we  have  a  high-grade  personnel  throughout  the  service  in  the 
S.  &  A.  departments  at  this  time. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  the  wages  of  any  of  these  employees  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  labor  wage  adjustment  board  appointed  by 
the  Secretary? 

Mr,  Eeed.  The  pay  of  these  employees  was  increased  by  that  ad- 
justment. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Reed.  About  $500,000. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  you  are  payingr  that  increase  now  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Tes,  sir;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  what 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  other  bureaus  where  giving 
the  increase  overran  the  limitation  and  reduce  the  force.  The  amount 
involved  in  that  transfer  of  storeman  and  store  laborers  was  about 
$1,700,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  thej  are  paid  out  of  this  limitation  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  They  are  paid  in  addition  to  this  limitation.  Our 
estimate  on  the  amount  required  for  the  classified  force  for  this  year, 
however,  before  the  Naval  Committee,  which  figure  was  not  an  un- 
reasonable figure,  and  would  not  have  given  us  more  people  than  we 
needed  to  properlv  do  the  work,  was  $7,100,000,  and  the  reason  we 
are  asking  only  for  an  increase  in  the  limitation  by  $1,750,000  is 
because  $1,700,000  of  the  charge  was  transferred  to  the  general  labor 
<*lause  in  the  appropriation  and  some  $75,000  or  $80,000  to  "Pro- 
visions, Navy." 

The  Chairman.  Then  vou  helped  vourselves  to  the  extent  of 
$1,700,000? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes;  but  we  had  over  $11,000,000  last  year  to  handle 
our  work. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  $5,700,000  and  a  deficiency  of  $500,000, 
and  then  we  had  nearly  $5,000,000  of  "  Pay,  reservists,"  transferred 
in  addition  to^the  money  in  "Maintenance,  supplies  and  accounts." 
You  see  the  supply  departments  in  1920  had  an  awful  burden  of 
work  in  connection  with  the  demobilization  of  the  fleet,  getting  the 
stores  sorted  out  and  into  place. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  for  this  year  the  only 
l>ersons  who  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  limitation  of  $3,500,000  are 
the  clerical  jForce  and  the  technical  force  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  clerical,  chemist,  messenger,  and  some  police  force. 

The  Chairman.  But  none  of  the  storemen  and  store  laborers? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  did  come  within  it  as  formerlv,  then, 
instead  of  asking  for  $1,750,000,  you  would  be  asking  for  $3,450,000? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Before  this  order  of  September  4  increasing  the 
pay  of  this  clerical  force  took  effect,  when  had  these  people  had  their 
pay  adjusted? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  1st  of  May,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  it  increased  then  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  was  increased  an  average  of  about  24  cents  a  day. 

The  (^HATRMAN.  Was  that  the  first  increase  after  the  outbreak  of 
war? 

Mr.  Reed.  There  was  a  slight  increase  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1917,  of  about  24  cents,  and  then  a  further  increase  of  about  24  cents 
ii  day  on  May  1,  1918. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  how  much  was  this  increase  per  dav  under 
the  circular  letter  of  the  Secretary  dated  September  4,  1^20? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  in  this  data  I  have  here 
or  not.  It  was  computed  and  submitted  to  the  committee  on  the 
legislative  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  the  committee  with 
that  amount  and  show  the  total  increases  which  this  force  has  had 
since  January  1, 1917,  not  including  the  legislative  bonus  of  $240. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it,  then,  that  this  appropriation  has  been 
drawn  upon  in  a  very  substantial  way  by  these  increases  that  have 
taken  place  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Those  other  increases  did  not  amount  to  so  very  much. 
Before  this  last  wage  increase  went  into  effect,  Mr.  Chairman,  ste- 
nographcBS  and  bookkeepers  at  the  navy  yards  who  had  put  in  over 
two  years  of  service  and  who  were  doing  good  work  were  getting  less 
money  than  a  colored  helper  with  no  education  whatever,  just  work- 
ing around  in  the  machine  shops  and  so  on,  and  that  was  a  condi- 
tion that  was  impossible.  We  were  losing  all  of  our  good  people. 
The  force  was  going  to  pieces. 

Admiral  Peoples.  And  then,  of  course,  another  thing  is  that  dur- 
ing the  war  we  had  the  advantage  of  all  these  reservists  who  were 
enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  feel  that  this  new  wage  schedule  is  going  to  result  in 
an  economy,  because  we  made  a  trip  around  the  yards  just  after  it 
had  gone  out  and  we  had  been  around  to  all  the  yards  on  the  east 
coast  before  that,  and  the  difference  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  be- 
tween those  tw^o  times  was  marked,  and  it  is  going  to  give  us  a  per- 
manent force  instead  of  a  continual  turnover,  and  although  we  are 
paying  more  money  to  individuals  we  will  eventually^  when  we  get 
on  our  feet,  be  able  to  handle  the  same  volume  oi  work  with  a 
smaller  number  of  people.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  that  as  a 
business  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  present  schedule  of 
wages  shall  be  maintained,  is  it? 

Admiral  Peoples.  No;  they  have  got  to  come  down  with  the  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  just  what  this  did.  It  put  the 
•  clerical  forces  on  the  same  basis  as  the  laboring  and  mechanical 
forces.  In  other  words,  it  says  that  an  employee  starting  in  in  the 
clerical  group  is  worth  as  much  money  as  a  general  helper  out  in  the 
shop.  Then  the  pay  in  the  clerical  group,  those  who  have  responsi- 
bility but  no  supervision,  runs  a  little  bit  less  than  the  pay  of  the 
first-class  mechanics ;  that  is,  the  first-class  mechanics  run  from  $6.40 
to  $7.52  whereas  the  maximum  for  a  clerk  is  $6.  Then  for  the  super- 
visory force  it  runs  from  $6.76  to  $8.32  which  is  less  than  the  pay  of 
the  leading  men,  although  they  perform  similar  duties ;  that  is,  they 
are  responsible  for  the  work  of  a  group  of  men,  and  for  the  chief 
clerks  it  is  somewbat  near  but  less  than  the  pay  of  the  quartennen 
who  handle  larger  gan^  of  men.  If  the  wa^es  of  mechanics  are 
reduced  later,  as  they  will  be  if  wages  in  the  vicinity  of  navjr  yards 
fall,  then  the  wages  of  clerks  will  oe  adjusted  downward  with  the 
wages  of  the  mechanics.    It  is  the  first  time  that  the  whole  force  of 
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employees  at  the  navy  yards  have  been  placed  on  the  same  standard 
so  that  they  could  be  handled  as  a  whole— 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Who  was  responsible  for  the  in- 
creasing of  these  wages  up  to  this  ideal  condition  and  then  putting 
on  top  of  the  congressional  bonus  which  was  not  intended  to  be 
given  to  employees  whose  wages  were  fixed  by  adjustment  boards, 
or  regulated  oy  some  official  giving  them  the  same  wages  that  similar 
employment  was  paid  in  private  employment  in  the  same  communi- 
ties? 

Mr.  'Reed.  That  was  a  matter  that  was  decided  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  then  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Good.  That 
was  an  administrative  matter  that  was  handled  directly  by  them  and 
we,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  action  was  within  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  some  doubt  about  that,  and  it  certainly  was 
clearly  outside  of  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Reed.  There  is  another  feature,  and  that  is  nian}^  of  these  em- 
ployees were  entitled  to  the  bonus  anyway,  because  even  with  these 
increases  they  did  not  receive  increases  of  over  $2(X)  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  approximately  4,0()0  people  who 
are  paid  out  of  this  appropriation,  the  remainder  is  paid  for  ma- 
terials ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  we  have  a  laboring  force. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  your  labor  force  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  not  the  number  on  that,  but  the  expenditure  is 
about  $2,870,000.  There  are  about  2,400  unskilled  laborers,  so  that 
our  total  labor  charges  are  approximately  $10,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  your  present  basis  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No  :  what  we  are  estimating  for.  It  will  be  $10,000,000 
for  labor  and  $2,000,000  for  materials. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  your  estimates  originally,  did  you  also 
fix  the  limitation? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes ;  we  estimated  the  amount  the  limitation  should  be 
for  clerical  and  inspection  service. 

The  Chairman.  For  this  current  year,  as  pointed  out  by  Admiral 
Peoples,  you  only  ask  for  $8,500,000,  and  so  'far  as  the  record  shows 
Toii  never  asked  for  any  more  than  that;  at  least,  the  Secretary  did 
not  make  such  an  estimate.  In  that  estimate,  how  much  did  he  esti- 
mate for  this  limitation? 

Mr.  Reed.  $3,500,000.  That  cut  of  the  Secretary's  was  simply  an 
arbitrary  one.  We  did  not  know  it  had  been  made  until  after  the 
Book  of  Estimates  was  printed. 

Admiral  Peopmis.  And  he  gave  authority  to  each  chief  of  bureau 
to  bring  the  facts  out  before  the  House  Naval  Committee  in  the 
hearings,  which  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  House  Naval  Committee 
•had  followed  the  usual  practice  they  would  have  refused  to  have 
^iven  a  dollar  that  was  not  estimated  until  a  new  estimate  had  come 
up.  The  proper  administration  of  a  department  must  go  right  to 
the  fountainhead  qf  that  department,  and  it  is  folly  to  have  a  law 
that  requires  an  estimate  and  then  for  the  head  of  a  department  to 
say  to  all  the  bureau  heads,  "Now,  turn  loose,  boys;  go  after  the 
Treasury  as  much  as  you  want  to.     I  have  put  my  limitation  on, 
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but  you  can  do  as  you  please  ,and  I  have  no  limitation  on  you,"  and 
that  is  practically  what  was  done. 

Mr.  Keed.  That  is  practically  it.  You  are  dead  right,  sir.  We 
have  always  attempted  to  be  perfectly  fair  with  all  of  the  committees 
and  tell  them  just  exactly  what  should  be  given  for  us  to  operate. 

Admiral  Peoples.  You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  pointed 
out  at  the  very  fii'st,  this  appropriation  as  well  as  pay,  Navy,  and  fuel 
and  freight,  which  are  appropriated  under  the  heading  of  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  and  must  be  estimated  for  it,  are  not  con- 
trolled by  it.  They  are  due  to  factors  outside  of  it,  and  it  is  a  service 
appropriation,  and  it  is  contingent  entirely  upon  the  appropriations 
made  for  the  other  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  the  Severe- 
tary  was  thinking  about,  if  this  was  contingent  upon  other  appro- 
priations for  the  other  bureaus,  and  Congress  cut  the  appropriations 
jn  the  other  bureaus  but  increased  this  appropriation.  If  they  liad 
given  the  total  amount  asked  for  by  the  Secretary,  where  would 
you  have  been,  so  far  as  this  appropriation  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Reed.  We  would  have  been  $2,000,000  shorter. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  here  bore  no 
relation  to  his  other  estimmates  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  They  were  too  low;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  expend  out  of  this  commission  for 
the  first  six  months 

Mr.  Reed.  $5,843,891,  and  we  will  require  for  the  last  six  months 
just  a  little  over  $6,000,000,  the  reason  for  that  being  that  we  reduced 
expenditures  during  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  and  we 
are  now  running,  figuring  on  the  basis  of  the  force  we  are  carrying 
at  the  present  time,  and  which  we  will  have  to  continue  to  carry 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  about  your  limitation ?  How 
far  did  you  run  into  that  in  the  first  six  months? 

Mr.  Rejid.  We  spent  $2,270,470  during  the  first  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  Navy  Department  takes  in  work  from 
the  Shipping  Board  for  the  repair  of  vessels,  we  will  say,  in  a  navy 
yard,  and  that  requires  certain  clerical  work  in  connection  with  the 
work  done  in  the  yards,  but  of  what  fund  is  the  clerical  service  paid — 
out  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  cost  of  that  is  included  in  the  bill  that  goes  to  the 
Shipping  Board  but  the  actual  money  we  can  not  credit  back  to  the 
limitation  or  in  all  cases  to  the  particular  appropriation.  We  get  the 
money  back  and  it  is  either  credited  to  the  working  appropriations 
or  it  goes  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  augment  this  particular  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  other  appropriation  or  source  of 
revenue  except  this  appropriation  out  of  which  these  persons  are* 
paid  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Absolutely  not.    That  is  fixed. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  going  to  happen  if  we  do  not  give  you 
this  money? 

Admiral  Peoples.  It  means  practically  that  the  navy  yards  will 
cease  to  function. 
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The  Chairman.  No  ;  you  will  just  pay  it  out  of  some  other  appro- 
priation. 

Admiral  Peoples.  No,  sir;  we  can  not  and  will  pot,  but  we  will 
have  to  reduce  our  force. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  done  that  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir;  you  will  find  that  everything  we  have  been  up 
here  on  has  been  "  Pay,  miscellaneous,"  where  transportation  or  loss 
on  exchange  was  largely  responsible  for  it ;  "  Pay  of  the  Navy,"  where 
once  or  twice  we  made  errors  in  estimating  or  the  Naval  Committee 
did  not  give  us  the  money;  or  under  "  Provisions"  which  can  be  ex- 
ceeded,  or  "  Fuel "  or  "  Freight." 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  on  spending  quite  a  good  deal 
more  under  your  limitation  for  clerical  and  technical  service  for  the 
last  six  months  than  vou  did  in  the  first  six  months. 

Mr.  Rebd.  Yes,  sir ;  because  the  force  has  increased. 

Admiral  Peoples.  And  the  first  six  months  includes  the  period 
of  reduced  expenses  during  July  and  August  which  were  automati- 
cally made. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  there  are  higher  rates  of  pay.  For  instance,  in 
August  the  expenditures  at  the  main  yards  and  stations  amounted  to 
$288,000  and  in  November  they  ran  at  the  rate  of  $440,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  spent  $2,270,000  for  the  first  six  months,  and 
now  you  are  asking  for  $2,980,000  for  the  last  six  months,  which 
would  be  $700,000  additional,  which  is  an  increase  of  practically  one- 
third. 

Mr.  Reed.  To  carry  us  through. 

The  Chairman.  Whereas  there  ought  to  be  some  decrease  in  your 
pay  item. 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  when  you  find  the  products  of  the  farm  on 
-which  these  people  live  selling  at  a  reduction  all  the  way  from  100 
to  300  per  cent,  which  is  now  being  reflected  in  the  grocery  bills 
and  the  meat  bills  that  these  people  pay,  I  would  like  to  know 
"whether  we  are  going  to  come  to  some  kind  of  a  reasonable  under- 
standing with  these  people,  or  whether  they  are  going  to  dictate  the 
entire  policy  of  the  Government. 

I  was  sympathetic  in  seeing  that  the  rates  of  pay  were  increased 
during  the  war,  but  we  did  not  increase  most  of  the  clerks  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  at  all  commensurate  with  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Here  is  a  class  of  clerks  who  have  been  taken  care  of  beyond 
all  other  clerks  in  the  Government  service  that  I  know  of.  They  not 
only  got  all  of  the  increases  that  went  to  the  employees  under  the 
cost-plus  contracts,  because  the  yard  wages  were  regulated  by  the 
-wages  of  the  community,  but  they  got  the  bonus  in  addition.  The 
Secretary,  in  violation  oi  the  spirit  of  the  law,  when  Congress  gave 
as  clear  oirection  as  it  could  that  he  should  not  do  it,  gave  those 
employees  the  congressional  bonus  of  $240  a  year  on  top  of  their 
other  increases.  We  are  talking  across  the  top  of  the  table  now  about 
dollars  and  cents  appropriated  out  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  vitally 
affects  the  policy  that  Congress  tried  to  lay  down.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  we  do  not  feel  very  friendly  toward  continuing  a  policy  that. 
Congress  never  intended  should  be  inau^rated.  By  giving  our  as- 
sent to  the  appropriation,  we  give  our  assent  to  a  continuance  of 
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the  policy.  If  it  means  the  closing  of  some  navy  yards  temporarily, 
that  mi^ht  not  be  a  bad  thing.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
the  ax  right  at  (he  root  of  the  evil.  If  it  means  that  we  must  stop 
some  things  in  order  to  get  back  to  something  like  a  nonnal  condi- 
tioiL  then  we  should  stop. 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  proposition  is  something  that  would  have  to  be 
handled  in  connection  with  all  the  Navy  appropriations,  and  that  is 
the  next  naval  bill. 

The  Chairman.  No ;  it  should  be  handled  in  this  bill  by  providing 
that  not  one  penny  of  this  appropriation  shall  go  for  the  pay  of  any 
person  who  is  also  receiving  the  congressional  bonus. 

Mr.  Reed.  At  the  same  time  that  policy  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  employees  under  this  appropriation  and  not  to  the  employees 
under  other  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  come  to  them  we  will  treat  them  in  the 
.  same  way. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  have  no  other  appropriation  in  here  for  the  fiscal 
year  1921  from  which  the  navy  yard  employees  are  paid- 

The  Chairman.  All  of  them  should  be  treated  alike.  That  is  the 
reason  why  Congress  did  not  want  to  have  these  employees  of  the 
Navy  treated  differently  from  any  other  employees,  but  they  are 
treated  differently. 

Admiral  Peoples.  In  this  particular  appropriation  the  increase  in 
salaries  is  simply  incidental.  In  other  words,  the  deficiency  would 
have  come  about  regardless  of  that,  because  that  factor  arose  before 
the  question  arose  as  to  what  the  rates  of  pay  were  to  be.  In  other 
words,  the  deficiency  or  supplemental  appropriation  should  be  made 
regardless  of  what  the  rates  of  wages  were.  That  came  up  long  after 
the  idea  of  getting  an  additional  force  was  considered.  Of  course 
they  all  should  be  treated  alike.   • 

The  Chairman.  That  is  why  I  am  opposed  to  the  plan  adopted  in 
the  Navy  Department  of  treating  their  employees  differwitly  from 
other  employees  and  paying  them  not  only  the  current  wage  but  in 
giving  them  in  addition  the  congressional  bonus,  which  was  only  in- 
tended to  in  a  measure  make  up  the  difference  between  the  Govern- 
ment wages  and  the  current  wages.     You  did  both  thin^. 

I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  by  months,  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  do  it  by  months,  but 
we  can  give  it  for  the  1st  of  July  and  the  1st  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  give  it  for  the  1st  of  July  and  the  1st  of 
December. 

Mr.  Reed.  We  will  furnish  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  get  up  a  stateoient 
showing  the  rates  of  pay  by  classes,  if  it  can  be  condensed  so  as  to  not 
take  up  too  much  space.  I  have  already  asked  you  to  furnish  the 
committee  with  a  statement  of  the  various  increases  made  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

Admiral  Peoples.  Does  that  apply  to  all  classes,  or  to  the  clerical 
group  ?    Does  it  apply  to  the  clerical  and  technical  employees  f 
.    Mr.  Reed.  We  have  very  few  in  the  technical  group.    We  have  some 
chemists. 
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FREIGHT,  BUREAU  OF  SUPPLIES   AND  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Chairman.  For  f reipfht,  Bureau  of  Suppli^  and  Accounts,  you 
are  asking  for  1917,  $60,920.84;  for  1918,  $577,285.42;  for  1919, 
$11,738,696.28 ;  for  1920,  $6,498,983.95 ;  and  for  1921,  $5,000,000. 

Admiral  Peoples.,  Yes,  sir.  The  sums  you  have  just  mentioned  are 
due  to  the  following  causes :  For  1917  and  1918,  those  sums  represent 
the  delayed  bills  which  were  submitted  to  disbursing  officers  and  to 
the  Auditor  for  the  Navy  Department  in  excess  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated, due  to  a  lack  of  complete  data  as  to  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  time.  For  1919,  there  was  appropriated  by  the  naval  act  of 
Julv  1,  1918,  $10,000,000;  by  the  deficiency  act  of  February  25,  1919, 
^,000,000;  making  a  total  of  $14,000,000.  The  total  expenditures 
were  $25,738,695.29.  At  the  hearings  on  the  deficiency  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1919,  it  was  estimated  that  the  amount  required  for  freight 
for  1919  would  be  $18,000,000,  on  the  assumption  that  the  freight 
movements  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  did  not  exceed 
one-half  of  the  movements  reported  up  to  January  1, 1919.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  allowed  a  deficiency  of  only  $4,000,000  instead  of  the 
$8,000,000  requested.  It  was  stated  that  heavv  charges  for  freight 
had  only  started  to  come  in  a  short  while  before  the  hearings  and 
that  there  was  necessarily  insufficient  data  upon  which  to  base  an 
accurate  estimate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  bills  amounting  to  $6,467,- 
446.67,  chargeable  to  this  appropriation,  were  submitted  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

For  1920  the  original  estimate  was  $10,000,000,  and  the  amount 
appropriated  was  $3,000,000,  while  the  total  expenditures  were 
>0 .498,983.95,  or  very  close  to  half^a  million  dollars  within  the 
amount  of  the  estimate.  The  deficiency  is  $6,498,983.95.  Prior  to 
1920,  on  account  of  conditions  during  the  war,  it  was  impracticable 
to  secure  data  at  the  time  as  to  the  tonnage  of  shipments  although 
^uch  records  are  available  beginning  July  1,  1920.  The  total  expen- 
ilitures  may  be  approximately  suboivided  into  the  following  heads: 
Transportation  of  materials,  $6,139,522.82;  packing  materials,  $82,- 
<)54.91;  labor  in  loading  and  unloading  cargo  vessels  and  handling 
freight  shipments,  $3,276,806.22,  making  a  total  expenditure  of 
>^9,498,963.95.  It  was  realized  in  the  hearings  before  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  it  was  specificallv  pointed  out  when  it  was 
proposed  to  make  the  appropriation  $3,000,000  that  the  needs  of  the 
>>ervice  would  require  about  $10,000,000,  and  that  a  deficiency  would 
inevitably  be  incurred.    The  record  will  show  that. 

The  Chairman.  Those  sums  you  have  just  mentioned  are  cov- 
ered  

Admiral  Peoples  (interposing).  By  that  general  proviso  that  we 
have  proposed. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  year  1920,  when  you  had  a  regular  ap- 
propriation of  $3,000,000,  and  in  which  you  have  a  deficit  of  $6,498,- 
083.95,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  almost  $9,500,000,  was  there 
any  considerable  part  of  that  fund  used  in  transporting  freight  that 
was  ac(|uired  dunng  the  war  to  some  places  for  storage? 

Admiral  Peoples.  It  was  transported  from  point  to  point  for  use, 
^ery  largely.     It  was  not  for  storage.    Under  the  system  that  we 
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have,  when  a  requisition,  for  example,  is  submitted  for  a  certain  arti- 
cle for  the  navy  yard  at  New  York,  and  the  navy  yard  at  Philadel- 
phia reports  the*  same  article  in  surplus  stock  or  in  stock  that  can  be 
spared,  the  shipment  will  be  ordered  from  the  navy  yard  at  Phila- 
delphia to  the  navy  vard  at  New  York,  and  the  original  requisition 
canceled  and  the  purchase  not  made.  The  bulk  of  the  freight  charges 
are  due  to  covering  shipments  of  that  character.  The  total  cancella- 
tions during  1920,  as  I  remember  the  figures,  were  $39,000,000. 
Those  materials  were  transferred  from  point  to  point,  or  to  places 
where  they  were  needed,  and  the  requisitions  from  the  yards  needing 
them  were  canceled. 

The  Chairman.  In  buying,  do  you  buy  all  of  your  materials  f .  o.  b. 
cars  at  the  point  of  production? 

Admiral  I^eoples.  Not  all  of  them,  but  most  of  the  large  important 
purchases  are  so  made ;  that  is,  f .  o.  b.  cars  at  the  mills,  the  material 
being  inspected  at  the  mills  according  to  the  specifications  of  the 
contracts,  and  if  the  material  is  in  accordance  with  the  specifications, 
it  is  shipped  on  Government  bill  of  lading  to  the  yard  at  wliich 
the  material  is  to  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  secure  a  greater  economy  by  ad- 
vertising for  delivery  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  a  given  point  of  deliveiy? 

Admiral  Peoples.  That  matter  has  been  carefully  considered.  It 
depends  upon  the  point  of  manufacture  and  the  point  where  the  mate- 
rial is  to  be  used.  Bids  are  often  invited  both  ways — that  is,  f .  o.  b. 
cars  at  the  using  yard  and  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  factory.  Then,  if  the 
amount  of  the  low  bid,  plus  the  freight  charge,  is  above  that  of 
another  bidder  who  proposes  to  deliver  the  material  at  the  using 
point  the  latter  bid  is  accepted. 

The  Chairman.  Is  freight  being  paid  out  of  this  appropriation 
or  is  it  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  the  goods? 

Admiral  Peoples.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  paid  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion that  will  use  the  goods,  because  the  freight  charges  are  absorbed 
in  the  contract  price,  out  in  the  former  case  the  freight  charges  are 
paid  out  of  this  appropriation  here. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  here  are  two  manufacturers,  one  of 
them  living  at  an  advantageous  point,  so  far  as  delivery  is  concerned, 
while  his  competitor  is  not  so  favorably  located.  You  advertise  for 
bids  f .  o.  b.  cars  at  the  factory,  and  the  man  who  is  producing  at  some 
less  advantageous  point,  so  tar  as  delivery  is  concerned,  does  not 
think  anything  about  making  a  reduction,  because  he  must  compete 
with  a  man  whose  factory  is  closer  to  the  point  of  delivery ;  whereas 
if  you  send  out  your  advertisements  so  that  both  of  them  must  de- 
liver the  goods  at  the  point  where  they  are  desired  for  use,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  that,  case  you  would  be  able  to  secure  in  the  long  run 
a  cheaper  price  and  that  you  would  get  more  competition  than  if 
you  paid  the  freight  yourself. 

Aomiral  Peoples.  It  depends  upon  what  the  facts  are  in  the  par- 
ticular case. 

Mr.  Reed.  We  frequently  ask  for  alternative  bids,  but  there  are 
some  classes  of  material  that  must  be  inspected  at  the  factory. 

Admiral  Peoples.  That  is  in  the  case  of  large  contracts.  Where  it 
is  cheaper  to  accept  the  bid  of  the  man  proposing  to  deliver  at  the 
navy  yard,  and  where  the  bid  of  the  other  man,  though  lower  on  the 
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price   is  greater   plus  the  transportation   cost,  the   former   bid   is 
accepted. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  I  presume  those  transfers  are  nlade  from  one  yard 
to  another,  are  they  not?  If  you  have  a  surplus  at  Bremerton  and  a 
deficiency  at  Philadelphia,  and  you  find  it  better  economy  to  pay  the 
freight  on  the  material  than  to  buy  it  at  Philadelphia,  you  do  that, 
do  vou  not? 

Admiral  Peoples.  That  is  done  even  to  the  point  of  making  ship- 
ments across  the  continent.  Of  course,  with  the  fleet  on  the  Pacific, 
shipments  to  Pacific  coast  stations  are  heavier  now  than  before, 
although  every  effort  is  made  to  make  the  shipments  on  naval  col- 
liers, tankers,  transports,  etc.,  going  through  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  For  1921  you  are  asking  $5,000,000.  You  asked 
originally  for  $2,000,000,  and  Congress  gave  you  $2,000,000. 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir.  The  estimate  for  1921  was  $7,500,000, 
and  the  amount  appropriated  was  $2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  for  1921  was  $2,000,000. 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir;  the  estimate  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  the  Treasury  was  $2,000,000.  You  appropriated  $2,000,000, 
but  data  obtained  since  the  naval  bill  for  1921  was  under  considera- 
tion indicate  that  a  further  sum  of  approximately  $6,237,876  will  be 
required,  although  the  amount  asked  for  is  $5,000,000  additional 
to  carry  us  to  June  30,  1921.  This  amount  will  not  be  exceeded  if  it 
can  be  avoided ;  but  it  is  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government 
to  utilize  materials  already  on  hand  where  the  only  additional  ex- 
pense involved  is  the  tarnsportation  charges,  rather  than  to  go  out 
and  purchase  additional  material  leaving  a  surplus  on  hand  at  some 
other  point.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  1921 :  904,340  tons  of  rail  or  coastwise  water  shipments, 
$4,867,000 ;  2,700  tons  of  express  shipments,  $239,746 ;  22,900  tons  of 
ocean  shipments,  $407,630;  transportation  of  household  effects  of 
officers  and  men,  $180,500 ;  loading  cargo  vessels  and  handling  ship- 
ments, $2,400,000;  packing  materials,  $100,000;  making  a  total  of 
$8,237,876  for  the  year.  The  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, effective  August  25,  1920,  increased  freight  rates  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  shipments  made  by  the 
Xavy,  and  this  increase  accounts  for  approximately  $2,000,000  of  the 
estimated  deficiency  of  $5,000,000  up  to  June  30,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  that  some  of  this  involves  ocean  ship- 
ments ? 

Admiral  Peoplks.  Yes,  sir;  shipments  by  water. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  your  own  boats? 

Admiral  Peoples.  They  are  used  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible. 
There  is  a  regular  route,  for  example,  for  naval  transports  running 
from  Hampton  Roads  to  San  Francisco,  and  they  are  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent  posisble,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  insufficient,  and 
the  shipments  must  bo  made  by  commercial  steamers.  Shipments  are 
made  to  vessels  in  the  Mediterrnnean  Sea  by  commercial  ocean  car- 
riers, and  also  to  points  in  the  Orient,  whenever  it  happens  that  a 
naval  veFsel  is  not  going  that  way.  However,  every  advantage  is 
taken  of  naval  vessels,  and  whenever  it  is  i)ossible  we  make  shipments 
liy  them. 

"  The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  estimate  will  be  spent  this  year 
on  account  of  ocean  shipments  I 
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Admiral  Peoples.  $450,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  shipments? 

Mr.  Reed.  Supplies,  equipage  for  ships,  screws,  nails,  bolts,  pro- 
visions, clothing,  etc.    It  does  not  include  the  transportation  of  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  paid  for  under  the  appropriation  for  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  that  is  paid  for  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No  expenditjure  for  transportation  of  fuel  is  made  from 
this  appropriation. 

The  Chairt^ian.  Do  you  use  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Reed.  *In  a  good  majiy  cases,  if  they  are  going  to  certain 
points. 

The  Chairman.  Not  otherwise? 

Mr.  Reed.  American  operated  and  owned  vessels  are  given  the 
preference.  ' 

The  Chairman.  But  how  about  the  vessels  owned  by  the  United 
States  ?; 

Admiral  Peoples.  We  try  to  get  from  the  Shipping  Board  right 
along  Shipping  Board  vessels  for  the  transportation  of  oil  and  coal, 
and  we  have  at  the  present  time  about  seven,  as  I  remember  the 
figure,  Shipping  Board  vessels  for  that  special  purpose.  We  would 
like  to  get  three  more  right  now  if  we  could  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  transportation  of  coal  and  oil  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  owing  the  Shipping  Board,  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  anything  at  the  present  time  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  They  owe  us  about  $18,000,000, 1  think. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  owe  them  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Our  bills  are  paid  promptly  on  rendition.  We  have 
authority,  where  they  give  us  a  vessel  with  no  crew,  just  a  bare  ves- 
sel, and  we  put  a  crew  on,  to  pay  nothing  as  charter  hire.  If  we 
charter  a  ship  with  the  crew  or  ship  a  partial  cargo  we  pay  the  regu- 
lar rate.  Payment  is  usually  made  within  48  to  72  hours  after  the 
receipt  of  the  bill. 

Admiral  Peoples.  Let  me  illustrate  by  giving  you  an  example  of  a 
charter  that  happened  the  other  day  from  the  Snipping  Board.  We 
could  obtain  fuel  oil  under  contract  at  Hampton  Roads  for  $3.25  a 
barrel.  The  Port  Arthur  price  was  $2.40  a  barrel,  a  difference  of  85 
cents  per  barrel.  We  could  charter  a  tanker  from  the  Shipping 
Board  at  61  cents  per  barrel,  making  a  difference  of  about  $25,000  on 
a  cargo  of  fuel  oil  from  Port  Arthur  to  the  fueling  stations  in  the 
North ;  the  tanker  was  chartered  from  the  Shipping  Board  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent  of  this  appropriation? 

Admiral  Peoples.  $4,300,000. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  what  date? 

Admiral  Peoples.  January  1,  the  latest  date. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  all  of  your  obligations? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  figure  that  your  shipments  of  freight  will 
run  as  heavy  the  last  six  months  as  the  first  six  months? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Reed.  We  estimated  that  it  would  run  $6,200,000  in  excess  of 
the  appropriation.  Mr.  Daniels  blue-penciled  $1,200,000.  The  basis 
he  used  in  cutting  that  he  did  not  make  known  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  likely  been  looking  back  over  the  esti- 
mates, as  I  have,  for  a  number  of  years  ago  where  you  had  $525,000 
and  a  deficiency  of  $225,000,  a  total  of  $750,000  and  he  realized  the 
Navy  had  grown,  but  not  enough  to  take  up  10  times  as  much,  almost. 

Mr.  Reed.  Freight  rates  are  now  practically  double. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  know. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  quantity  of  stores  on  hand  is  five  or  six  times  as 
much ;  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fleet  which  is  more  widely  scat- 
tered ;  a  larger  percentage  of  the  fleet  is  on  the  west  coast ;  we  still 
have  \  some  activities  abroad  and  we  have  surplus  stocks  here  and 
there  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  utilize.  When  you  go  back  to  $735,- 
OOO  and  check  it  that  way  the  $8,000,000  for  this  year  is  not  out  of 
due  proportion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  do  if  you  did  not  have  the  appro- 
priation? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Under  this  appropriation  there  is  specific 
authority,  by  statute,  for  a  deficiency,  fuel,  freight,  subsistence, 
clothing,  ana  transportation.    The  statute  governs  the  deficiencies. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  give  you  $5,000,000  you  will  run  a  deficiency 
up  to  about  $1,260,000  and  after  that  you  will  spend  about  what  you 
expected  to  spend  when  you  made  the  estimates  to  the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  would  be  expended  if  it  appeared  necessary.  We  are 
ordering  shipments  at  the  present  time  only  when  it  results  in  a 
saving  of  money  to  the  United^  States  or  where  it  is  to  supply  an 
actual  need. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  cut  your  estimate  $1,200,000? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  rules  or  regulations  did  he  put  in  force  to 
make  you  live  within  that  estimate? 

Admiral  Peoples.  There  were  no  orders  issued.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  restrict  the  appropriation.  It 
would  stop  shipments  of  freight  between  navy  yards,  it  would  stop 
the  use  of  material  that  might  be  in  excess  at  one  place  and  which 
was  needed  at  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Admiral  Peoples.  It  would  stop  the  shipments  of  provisions,  and 
so  forth,  from  the  operating  points  to  the  other  places,  and  it  would 
result  in  the -loss  of  more  iboney. 

FUEI.  and  transportation.  • 

The  Chairman.  For  fuel  and  transportation  you  are  asking  for 
1918,  $689,183.37;  for  1919,  $37,061,256.63;  for  1920,  $14,014,032.06; 
and  for  1921,  $27,438^0. 

Admiral  Peoples.  For  1918 — ^the  sum  just  quoted — ^the  unexpended 
balance  June  30,  1919  ($6,357,300.34),  was  transferred  to  fuel  and 
transportation,  1919,  by  authority  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1918,  and  the 
total  available  balance  under  the  consolidated  appropriation  having 
l>een  expended  prior  to  the  settlement  by  the  auditor  of  the  accounts 
in  which  the  above  amounts  were  involved  a  retransfer  could  not  be 
made.  Had  a  retransfer  been  made  the  deficiency  under  t^he  1919 
appropriation  would  have  been  correspondingly  greater. 
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Fuel  and  transportation,  1919. 

Original  appropriation |49,  400,000.  00 

Repealed  by  act  of  February  25, 1919 23,096,000.00 

Balance  remaininpr 26,304,000.00 

Deficiency 37, 061, 256^  63 

Total  expenditures 63, 365, 256. 63 

This  deficiency  is  due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  data  at  the  time  of 
the  hearings  on  the  deficiency  act  of  February  25, 1919,  to  permit  the 
submission  of  a  proper  estimate,  and  as  a  result  $23,096,000  of  the 
original  appropriation  was  covered  back  into  the  Treasury.  This 
action  was  apparently  correct  at  the  time  and  was  concurred  in  by 
Supplies  and  Accounts. 

However,  the  Navy  was  then,  and  had  been  all  during  the  war, 
operating  hundreds  of  vessels  for  the  Army  and  Shipping  Board,  for 
which  reimbursement  was  to  be  received ;  no  fuel  consumption  reports 
were  received  from  abroad  during  the  war,  and  large  quantities  of 
fuel  were  being  furnished  by  the  British  Admiralty  subject  to  reim- 
bursement.  For  these  reasons  statistics  as  to  fuel  purchased  or  issued 
from  naval  coaling  plans  was  valueless  for  determining  coal  con- 
sumption chargeable  to  naval  appropriations. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  amount  of  money  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  naval  fuel  from  November  1, 1918,  to  June  30, 1919,  would 
me  $22,681,919.84,  and  this  amount  was  probably  not  exceeded,  but 
the  obligations  which  had  been  set  up  for  the  period  from  November  1, 
1918,  to  April  6,  1917  (the  beginning  of  the  war),  were,  as  subse- 
quently developed,  totally  inadequate. 

The  total  charges  to  this  appropriation  reported  to  June  30,  1919. 
were  only  $37,156,498,  while  bills  amounting  to  $26,208,758.63  were 
received  during  the  fiscal  years  1920  and  1921,  nearly  all  of  which  was 
due  to  price  adjustments  under  Navy  orders  and  reimbursement  of 
allied  governments  for  fuel  furnished. 

During  the  war  there  was  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
British  Admiralty  by  which  we  were  to  return  ton  for  ton  coal  and 
fuel  obtained  from  their  coaling  plants  and  oiling  plants,  and  it  was 
not  until  late  in  this  summen  that  we  finally  received  accurate  figures 
as  to  what  that  amounted  to.     That  is  the  history  under  1919. 

Now,  under  1920  a  large  sum  was  also  included  in  the  general 
legislation  which  has  been  proposed. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  better  guess  than 
that  ought  to  have  been  made  in  Februarj'^,  1919. 

Admiral  Peoples.  We  did  not  know  how  much  coal  or  oil  had 
been  issued  abroad.  It  was  impossible  to  get  any  returns  from  any- 
where and  the  ships  were  everywhere. 

Mr.  Reed.  These  hearings  were  held  in  December,  1918,  just  at 

that  time. 

The   Chairman.  Instead   of  turning  anything  back  you  needed 

more  money. 

Mr.  Reed.  So  far  as  the  fuel  consumption  appeared,  but  we  had 
absolutely  no  data,  although  we  had  cabled  London  for  the  infor- 
mation at  that  time.  The  bills  from  the  British  Admiralty  were 
practically  all  submitted  and  settled  within  the  past  15  months. 

The  Chairman.  For  1920  you  are  asking  for  over  $14,000,000? 
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Admiral  Peoples.  The  original  estimate  was  $32,713,475,  which 
was  reduced  to  $24,570,488.  When  the  revision  and  reduction  in  the 
number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  to  120,000  was  finally  agreed  to, 
the  estimate  of  the  Na\y  Department  was  $12,000,000  and  the  appro- 
priation was  $12,000,000.  There  was  expended  $26,014,256.63,  leav- 
ing a  deficiency  of  ^14,014,256.63.  This  deficiency  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  insufficient  funds  were  provided  to  furnish  fuel  for  a  fleet 
of  the  size  authorized,  and  this  fact  was  brought  to  the  attentioi^  of 
the  House  Naval  Committee  during  the  hearings  of  June  5,  1919. 

The  estimated  amount  required  (revised)  and  the  actual  consump- 
tion (together  with  the  original  estimate  which  was  printed  in  the 
House  committee  hearings)  were : 


Coal ton  s . . 

Fuel  oU barrels. . 

Gaaolino gallons. . 

Maintenance  of  coaling  plants 

Water,  ice,  tug  and  vessel  hire 


Total. 


Estimate. 


Quantity. 


1,103,468 
4,477,491 
6,935,000 


Value. 


f8,H86,675 

11,193,728 

1,595,050 

1,275,000 

3,610,035 


24,570,488 


Consumption. 


Quantity. 


1,419,621 
5,659,152 
3,071,972 


Value. 


18,318,979.00 

8,601,911.00 

706,654.00 

3,010,188.00 

5,376,624.63 


26,014,256.63 


About  $1,500,000  over  the  original  estimate.  There  are  some 
unders  and  overs  in  the  coal,  fuel,  and  gasoline,  dependent  upon  the 
kind  of  steaming  done. 

The  Chairman.  Those  three  items  you  propose  to  take  care  of  in 
the  legislation? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir.  '  , 

In  1921  the  original  estimate  for  fuel  consumed  by  the  fleet  was 
$32  J  13,475  and  the  appropriation  was  $10,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  original  estimate  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  I  mean  Supplies  and  Accounts.  The  Navy  De- 
partment s  estimate  was  $10,000,000.  The  indicated  deficit  is  $27,- 
438.000. 

The  original  estimate  submitted  by  Supplies  and  Accounts  for 
fuel  and  transportation  was  based  upon  the  ToUowihg: 

Coal,  1.511,600  tons,  at  $6.25 $9,447,500 

Fuel  oil.  6.133,5o0  barrels,  at  $2.50 15,333,875 

Gasoline,  9,500,000  gallons,  at  $0.23 2,185.000 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  fuel  depots 1,  500, 000 

Water,  ice,  tug  and  vessel  hire 4,247.100 

Total ^ 32,713.475 

The  present  indicated  requirements  based  upon  consumption  for 
the  first  half  of  the  year  are : 

i;oal,  1,100.000  tons,  at  $7.03 $7,733,000 

Fuel  oil,  6.ia3,550  barrels,  at  $3.25 19,938,038 

Gasoline.  7,500,000  gallons,  at  $0.27 2,025,000 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  fuel  depots 3,000,000 

Water,  Ice,  and  vessel  hire 4,747,000 

Total 37, 439,  038 

I  can  express  it  better  by  giving  the  total  estimated  expenditures 
(based  on  the  expenditures  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current 
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year) ,  which  aggregate  $37,439,038,  the  difference  between  that  and 
the  estimate  being  due  to  the  fact  that  coal  is  80  cents  a  ton  higher 
and  fuel  oil  is  75  cents  per  barrel  higher  than  when  the  original  esti- 
mate was  made  in  October  1919. 

The  fuel  consumption  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  as  accurately  as  can  be  determined — we  are  now  getting  reports 
m  monthly — ^shows  that  there  has  been  expended  for  coal,  fuel  oil, 
gasoline,  etc.,  $18,267,412.64  from  July  1,  1920,  to  December  31,  1920. 
In  other  words,  over  $18,000,000  has  already  been  expended  under  the 
appropriation  "  Fuel." 

The  Chairman.  You  have  certainly  not  run  as  the  Secretary  in- 
tended to  run  when  he  first  made  his  estimate  of  $10,000,000  for  that 
purpose  for  the  year ;  there  was  a  change  in  policy  somewhere  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  If  the  issue  of  fuel  had  stopped  at  the  $10,- 
000,000,  the  fleet  would  have  had  sufficient  coal  for  July,  August,. 
September,  and  October,  and  not  a  propeller  would  have  turned 
after  the  1st  of  November. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  intention  of  the  department  when 
that  estimate  of  $10,000,000  was  made?  Was  it  the  intention  to  lay 
up  a  certain  number  of  vessels?  These  estimates  are  made  under 
authority  of  law  and  are  supposed  to  represent  what  it  is  going  ta 
take  to  carry  a  service.  The  Navy  Department,  having  this  par- 
ticular expenditure  entrusted  to  it,  made  an  estimate  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  that  it  would  cost  $32*,713,475,  but  the  Secretary  must 
have  had  something  in  mind  when  he  lopped  off  $22,713,475  of  the 
estimate,  because  he  cut  it  right  down;  he  cut  off  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  it.  I  assume  that  he  had  certain  plans  upon  which  the 
Navy  would  be  run  during  this  year,  so  that  the  fuel  consumed  would 
not  be  more  than  $10,000,000.  Either  that,  or  he  was  trying  to  make 
some  showing  of  economy  that  he  did  not  intend  to  carry  out.  What 
is  the  situation?  We  are  entitled  to  know.  Are  the  vessels  to  be 
tied  up  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Every  vessel  that  is  kept  in  commission  takes  a 
certain  quantity  of  coal  and  oil  to  keep  her  going. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  Did  the  Secretary  order  any  of  these 
vessels  out  of  commission  ? 
Admiral  Peoples.  Not  that  I  know  of ;  no,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  this  sort  of  financing  in  the 
Navy  Department.  Here  the  department  asks  for  $32,713,475  for 
coal  and  luel,  and  presumably  believed  it  would  take  that  much,  but 
the  Secretary  said,  "  No,  we  do  not  want  that  amount ;  it  will  only 
take  $10,000,000."  What  was  done  in  the  way  of  putting  into  effect 
orders  so  as  to  have  you  cut  your  coat  according  to  the  cloth,  any- 
thing at  all  ? 

Mr.  Woodbury.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  could  not  have  had 
any  absolutely  intelligible  policy  which  he  would  lay  down  at  the 
outset  and  say  that  he  would  not  depart  from  in  the  next  six  months. 
I  suppose  at  the  outset  he  thought  there  would  not  be  as  much  use 
of  the  fleet  as  thjere  has  been.  Foreign  affairs  have  developed  since 
the  time  he  submitted  these  estimates,  the  price  of  fuel  oil  has 
changed,  as  appears  here.  The  original  estimate  was  based  on  a 
price  of  $2.60  a  barrel  for  fuel  oil  and  the  indicated  requirement  is 
$3.26,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  coal  was  $6.25,  the  original  esti- 
mate, and  the  indicated  requirement  is  $7.03. 
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The  Chairman.  But  for  fuel  oil 


Mr.  Woodbury  (interposing^,  lou  want  to  be  fair  and  so  do  we. 
I  assume  that  you  are  overlooking  the  fact  that  in  order  to  meet  these 
changes  the  Secretary  does  not  come  now  for  any  new  money,  but 
in  order  to  meet  the  changes 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  This  is  new  money. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  He  converted  what  he  had  into  cash  and  turned 
it  back  into  the  public  treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Not  for  1921,  not  a  penny.  He  sold  some  goods 
that  were  purchased  to  fight  Germany,  and  when  the  war  was  over, 
why,  there  was  no  use  for  those  goods  and  they  were  sold  and  the 
money  went  back  into  the  Treasury  to  help  to  replenish  what  you 
paid  for  them.  That  is  true,  but  the  appropriation  was  not  made 
with  a  thought  of  his  using  any  of  that  money.  His  estimitte  was 
for  money,  keeping  in  mind  that  he  was  going  to  sell  his  surplus, 
and  under  the  law  that  would  be  covered  into  the  Treasury.  I  want 
to  be  fair,  Mr.  Secretary.  The  department  estimated  at  the  time 
thev  made  up  their  estimates  that  they  would  require  6,133,550  bar- 
rels of  fuel  oil,  and  there  is  no  reduction,  not  a  barrel? 

Mr.  Woodbury.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  reduction  in  coal? 

Mr.  Woodbury.  And  there  is  an  increase  in  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  price. 
That  is  accounted  for  in  the  difference 

Mr.  Woodbury  (interposing).  Four  or  five  million  dollars  right 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  is  all  reflected  in  the  total  of 
$37,000,000.    But  it  appears  now  that  you  are  going  to  use  all  that*^ 
you  originally  estimated  for  at  the  old  price  and  that  you  have  got 
to  have  money  enough  to  pay  the  additional  price. 

What  I  was  getting  at  is  this :  The  department  had  made  an  esti- 
mate of  $32,713,475.  The  Secretary  said,  "  No,  that  is  too  much ;  we 
will  not  spend  that  amount."  He  fcaew  the  price  of  oil  on  July  1,  and 
that  the  price  of  coal  had  not  gone  down.  He  knew  also  that  iit 
his  request  to  Congress  he  had  cut  $22,713,475  off  from  the  estimate 
of  one  of  his  bureaus,  and  that  Congress  followed  him,  believing 
that  he  was  going  to  keep  down  the  expenditure  to  $10,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Woodbury.  That  he  was  going  to  ?  To  be  perfectly  fair,  that 
he  would  try  to — he  intended  to — ^he  meant  to. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law  the  estimates  are  to  be  made  for 
all  of  the  service  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  .Woodbury.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  estimate  for  fuel  and 
coal  increased  prices  would  justify  incurring  a  deficiency  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  was  it  in  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  to 
cut  this  down  to  $10,000,000  and  say,  "We  will  make  a  showing 
just  before  election,  and  right  after  election  we  will  come  in  and 
ask  for  what  we  had  originally  estimated  for"?  Certainly  that  is 
not  in  the  contemplation  of  law. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  I  am  not  sure,  I  have  not  any  reason  to  express — 
I  do  not  kno"W  what  was  the  reason  of  the  Secretary — you  are  very 
imapning. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  know  what  was  the  matter,  and  we  are 
trying  to  find  out. 
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Mr.  Woodbury.  Suppose  the  reason  for  the  difference  arises  from 
the  difference  in  conditions  which  developed  from  the  time  he  made 
his  estimate  and  the  time  he  had  to  spend  the  money? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out.  The 
facts  are  that  these  estimates  were  made  on  lower  market  prices 
than  we  were  obliged  to  pay? 

Mr.  Woodbury.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is,  keeping 
in  mind  the  old  prices  how  he  expected  to  run  the  Navy  with 
$10,000,000,  even  though  there  had  been  no  increase  in  prices. 

Mr.  WooDBiTRY.  I  was  not  his  assistant  at  that  time,  but  I  can  see 
perfectly  well  that  at  the  time  he  made  those  estimates  there  was  a 
reasonable  presumption  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  keeping 
the  fleet  on  its  feet  and  going,  and  that  would  have  been  the  result  if 
we  had  had  peace  and  there  followed  settled  foreign  conditions.  But 
we  have  not  nad  that,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  fleet  efficient 
and  ready  to  meet  all  contingencies.  I  am  not  the  secretary,  but  I 
should  imagine  that  would  have  been  the  absolute  impelling  motive. 

The  Chairman.  The  secretary  knew  when  he  appeared  before 
Congress  about  a  year  ago,  or  a  little  later 

Mr.  Reed  (interposing).  That  was  in  1920. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  was  in  1920,  and  that  was  after  the 
Senate  had  refused  to  ratify  the  peace  treaty  as  it  was  brought  over, 
and  in  cutting  it  down  to  $10,000,000  he  only  provided  means  for 
al)Out  seven  days'  steaming  a  month.  Now,  what  I  am  trying  to  finti 
out  is  what  was  actually  done  to  bring  the  expenditures  within  the 
estimate  of  the  secretary  and  the  appropriations  made  by  Congres^:, 
^but  nobody  seems  to  know  whether  there  was  anything  done,  and  yon 
went  right  ahead  with  every  vessel  under  full  steam,  just  as  if  they 
had  the  full  amount  estimated  by  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  The  only  way  to  answer  *  that  would  be  by 
ascertaining  the  number  of  vessels  that  were  laid  off,  the  number 
of  men  that  were  reduced,  the  number  by  which  the  enlisted 
personnel  was  diminished,  the  number  of  reserve  officers  retired,  and 
the  number  of  employees  that  had  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  machine 
shops,  where  there  was  a  call  for  power,  and  so  on.  That  would  be 
the  o;ily  way  to  do  it.    Would  there  be  aiiy  other  way  to  do  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  more  familiar  with  those  activities  and 
the  machinery  than  I  am.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
out — just  what  was  done. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  No  one  can  tell  you  exactly  what  the  Secretary 
or  anybody  else  was  anticipating  at  the  time  these  estimates  were 

submitted.    It  would  not  be  humanly  possible  to  say  what 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  While  you  made  a  little  i^eduction 
during  the  first  six  months  in  your  estimate  of  the  amount  of  coal, 
you  burned  more  fuel  oil  than  the  department  estimated  when  it 
asked  for  $32,000,000. 
Mr.  Woodbury.  I  did  not  catch  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  the  department  estimated  that  it  would  take 
6,133,550  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  and  that  was  involved  in  this  estimate 
of  $32,713,475.    Now  then,  they  actually  used  for  the  first  six  months 
3,546,232  barrels,  which  is  more  than  50  per  cent. 
Mr.  Woodbury.  Not  much  more. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  more. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  I  know ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  will  under- 
run  one  the  other  half.  Certainly,  in  our  indicated  requirements  we 
have  asked  for  no  greater  number 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  is  about  1,000,000  barrels  a  year, 
and,  obviously,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  could  not  buy,  and  the  Secretary 
did  not  anticipate  you  could  buy,  this  amount  of  coal  and  this  amount 
of  fuel  oil — tor  which  his  bureau  had  asked  for  over  $32,000,000 — 
for  $10,000,000.  He  must  have  had  in  view  a  plan  to  cut  off  more 
than  one-third  of  these  purchases,  yet  in  the  first  six  months  he 
purchased  more  than  was  estimated  by  the  bureau  making  the 
estimate. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  Was  it  not  generally  anticipated  that  we  would 
get  a  considerable  fall  in  prices  on  coal,  oil,  and  everything  else,  which 
we  did  not  get  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  nothing  like  that. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  No  ;  probably  not.  It  is  not  due  to  any  one  thing, 
but  it  is  probably  due  to  a  combination  of  things.  It  would  seem  to 
me,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  consider  myself  a  disinterested  observer, 
that  what  he  anticipated  when  he  submitted  these  estimates  and  this 
reduced  figure,  was  that  there  would  not  be  the  need  of  keeping  the 
fleet  on  what  you  might  call  a  preparedness  footing,  a  battle  footing, 
ready  for  any  emergency,  so  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  make  the 
estimates  on  the  basis  of  a  swiftly  coming  peace  and  to  ask  for  no 
more  than  would  be  necessary.  I  can  speak  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge  as  to  the  constant  pressure  from  the  Secretary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  vessels,  to  reduce  their  activities,  and  to  cut  down  in 
every  direction,  ever  since  I  have  known  anything  about  it,  but 
circumstances  have  not  permitted  that.*  Instead  of  saying  it  was 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  evade  the  instructions  of  their 
chief,  I  think  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  conditions  have  not  changed,  as  we  all  reasonably 
believed  would  be  the  case  at  the  time  these  estimates  were  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  of  any  condition  myself — although 
there  may  be — that  would  require  the  use  of  the  fleet  to  the  extent 
of  three  times  its  activity  during  the  past  year,  and  one  could  have 
reasonably  estimated  a  year  ago 

Mr.  Woodbury  (interposing).  Not  to  such  an  extent  as  that.  You 
have  not  made  any  allowance  for  the  advance  in  prices.  Oil  is  up 
at  least  85  per  cent,  and  the  price  of  fuel  is  up. 

FOR  increased  COST  OFl  FUEL  AND  OIL. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $37,000,000  instead  of  $32,- 
OO(),000.  and  the  difference  between  the  two  is  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  cost  of  fuel  and  oil,  but  two-thirds  of  the  estimate  was  cut 
out  by  the  Secretarj',  and  I  submit  that  there  has  been  no  change  in 
world  conditions  in  the  last  year  which  would  warrant  that. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  No;  but  did  not  all  reasonably  suppose  that  we 
were  going  to  get  to  a  condition  of  things  where  you  could  safely 
cense  the  construction  of  ships  and  cease  the  operation  of  ships? 

The  Chairmax.  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  they  are  going  to  oper- 
ate these  ships  just  the  same.    During  1914  and  1915,  before  the  war, 
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and  when  the  Navy  was  not  as  large  as  it  is  now,  and  under  low  [)rices, 
they  were  spending  around  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  As  a  side  light  on  that,  might  there  not  have  been 
the  expectation  on  his  pait  that  as  the  number  of  men  was  reduced 
the  number  of  ships  in  commission  would  be  reduced,  and,  therefore, 
that  there  would  not  be  a  great  need  for  large  expenditures  on 
account  of  coal  and  fuel  oil  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  has  been,  I  suppose,  a  gradual 
getting  back  since  the  war. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  Mr.  Chairman,  put  yourself  in  our  place  for  just  a 
minute.  If  you  had  stiipped  the  fleet  at  once  in  the  spring  of  1920^ 
laid  up  the  ships,  laid  off  the  crews,  emptied  the  bunkers,  gone  with- 
out oil  and  put  yourself  in  a  position  where  you  could  not  take  care 
of  yourself,  would  you  not  have  been  very  justly  to  blame,  and  if  we 
had  done  that  Would  not  the  same  thing  apply  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  complaining  about  that,  if  that  was 
necessary,  but  what  I  am  complaining  about  is  that  an  estimate  was 
made  to  Congress,  Congress  acted  upon  it,  and  then  you  paid  no 
attention  at  all  to  bringing  about  any  of  the  economies  which  were 
anticipated. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  Suppose  the  Secretary  had  said  to  his  bureau 
chiefs,  "  How  much  do  you  think  we  need?  "  And  they  said  $32,- 
000,000.  And  then  the  Secretary  had  come  to  Congress  and  asked 
for  that  amount  and  it  was  granted,  but  later  events  proved  that 
that  much  was  not  needed.  Would  you  not  have  said,  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  coming  here  and  asking  for  $32,000,000  when  you  did 
not  need  it  ?  "  So  was  it  not  the  better  policy  to  come  in  and  ask  for 
a  smaller  sum  in  the  hope  that  conditions  would  make  it  possible 
to  get  along  on  that  smaller  sum  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  take  it  you  do  not  know  just  what 
was  in  the  Secretary's  mind,  because  you  were  not  in  the  department 
at  that  time.  / 

Mr.  Woodbury.  No,  sir;  nor  do  any  of  these  officers  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  they  did. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  How  could  anyoody  know? 

The  Chairman.  They  make  the  estimate  originally  and  it  goes  to 
the  Secretary.  I  do  not  know  what  the  policy  of  tne  Secretary  is^ 
but  when  I  have  to  act  upon  the  compilations  of  a  subordinate  I  call 
him  in  and  try  to  find  out  about  them;  I  talk  the  matter  over  with 
him. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Secretary  does.  His 
bureau  chiefs  say,  "  We  need  $688,000,000  gross."  He  says,  "  That 
is  entirely  too  much ;  conditions  are  going  to  change,  and  prices  are 
going  down." 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  said  that  to  us. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  That  is  what  he  said  to  his  subordinates. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  And  he  says,  "  We  have  got  to  cut  that."  They 
sit  around  a  table,  as  we  sit  here,  and  they  say,  "  Mr.  Secretary,  we 
have  got  to  have  $688,000,000,"  and  he  says,  "  That  is  entirely  too 
much ;  I  will  not  call  upon  Congress  to  grant  so  much  money ;  you 
have  to  get  along  on  $572,000,000,"  and  he  lops  off  $116,000,000.  He 
comes  up  here  with  that  estimate  and  Congress  gives  $485,000,000. 
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The  bureau  chiefs  estimate  that  $688,000,000  will  be  necessary  but 
you  give  $435,000,000,  $250,000,000  less. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  said  that  who  was  present  at  the  time ; 
the  Secretary  has  not  said  it,  and  you  were  not  present  at  the  time. 

Mr.  WooDBrRY.  I  am  speaking  now  of  what  was  reported ;  these 
are  the  figures  in  the  department  where  the  estimates  were  made. 
And  repeatedly  I  have  seen  that  same  policy  adopted  by  hiwi*  The 
bureau  chiefs  will  say  they  need  so  much  and  then  the  Secretary  will 
make  a  cut  and  they  sit  there,  throw  up  their  hands,  and  say,  "  We 
can  not  do  the  job,  Mr.  Secretary."  I  have  not  had  that  to  say,  but 
thev  have  had  that  to  say. 

Admiral  Peoples.  Mr.  Woodbury  is  describing  exactly  what  has 
happened. 

mr.  Woodbury.  I  can  only  speak  of  what  has  happened  while  I  was 
there,  and  I  know  that  is  exactly  what  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  snips  did  you  lay  up — take  the  coal  out 
of  the  bunkers  and  tie  them  up — because  you  had  reduced  the  appro- 
priation to  $10,000,000  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  By  reason  of  the  reduction  in  the  appropriation 

none  of  them,  but  orders  were  issued  to  each  individual  ship  that 

was  kept  in  commission  that  her  coal  consumption  should  be  kept  at 

*  a  minimum ;  but  as  to  laying  up  any  number  of  ships  by  reason  of  the 

reduced  appropriation  that  was  not  done. 

The  Chairman.  That  kind  of  an  order  does  not  mean  anything. 
^^^len  I  walk  home  to-night  I  may  decide  to  reduce  the  wear  of  sole 
leather  to  the  minimum,  out  still  I  must  walk  home  and  it  is  going 
to  wear  out  so  much  sole  leather,  so  that  the  order  which  I  may  issue 
to  myself  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  WooDBUR'Jf.  But  something  may  occur  which  will  cause  you  to 
say,  "  Instead  of  walking  home  the  shortest  way,  I  have  got  to 
walk  home  a  longer  way  and  use  more  sole  leather."  And  carrying 
out  that  application  here,  there  were  public  circumstances  which 
intervened  that  will  account  for  almost  all  of  this.  If  we  had  gone 
to  peace  at  once,  laid  up  the  fleet  at  once,  and  the  ships  had  gone 
out  of  commission,  it  would  not  have  been  unreasonable ;  but  we  did 
not  go  to  peace,  and  to  have  laid  up  the  ships,  emptied  the  bunkers, 
and  let  the  cobwebs  grow  on  them  would  have  justified  you  in  seri- 
ously criticizing  such  action. 

The  Chairman.  We  reduced  the  Army  from  over  4,000,000  .to  le^ 
than  150,000,  and  that  would  rather  indicate  that  a  condition  of  peace 
existed. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  You  have  just  done  that. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  that  was  done  during  this  last  year. 

Mi:.  Woodbury.  If  you  go  to  any  of  the  yards  you  will  see  them 
full  of  ships  that  are  in  charge  of  a  ship  keeper.  That  is  so  in  the 
Boston  yard ;  it  is  true  at  the  Portsmouth  yard ;  the  same  is  true  at 
the  New  York  yard  and  at  the  Norfolk  yard. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  men  did  you  have  in  the  service  in 
1919? 

>Ii'.  Seed.  The  average  was  about  350,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  1920  what  was  the  average? 

Admiral  Peopi^bs.  We  got  down  to  125,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  the  average  is  about  120,000? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Woodbury.  And  it  is  a  falling  average,  is  it  not,  Admiral  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes ;  from  350,000  to  120,000. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  Take  it  at  this  very  moment  of  time,  what  is  the 
number? 

Mr.  Reed.  135,000. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  What  will  the  number  be  the  1st  of  May  ? 

Mr.  Ei^.  122,000. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  The  1st  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  116,000. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  So  it  is  on  a  falling  average  all  the  time.  Of 
course,  in  laying  up  a  ship,  you  do  not  stop  all  the  expense  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  stop  a  good  deal  of  the  expense  as  far  as 
fuel  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  A  good  deal  of  it,  but  you  do  not  stop  100  per  cent 
by  a  long  ways. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  of  course,  the  Secretary  had  all  those  things 
in  mind  when  he  cut  off  two-fifths  of  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  was  a  very  difficult  question  to  de- 
cide ;  that  is,  what  was  the  safe  thing  to  do. 

maintenance  of  fleet. 

■ 

The  Chairman.  For  1921  you  are  asking  $27,4^8,000  deficiency. 
Did  you  give  the  state  of  your  balances  at  the  present  time  with 
regard  to  that  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  The  expenditures  up  to  December  31, 1921,  were 
$18,267,412.54. 

Mr.  Eeed.  That  represents  expenditures  in  connection  with  fuel 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet.  In  addition  we  have  set  aside,  by 
reason  of  the  appropriation  act  of  1921,  $1,000,000  for  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  fields  in  Alaska.  Just  what  the  status  of  that  is  I  do 
not  know.  It  has  not  all  been  spent,  but  it  is  not  included  in  this 
$18,000,000  expenditure. 

Admiral  Peoples.  There  is  a  commission  at  the  present  time  in- 
quiring into  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  allotted  out  of  that  $18,000,000, 
$1,000,000  for  the  development  of  the  coal  fields  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir ;  in  addition  to  that.  The  actual  deficiency  at  the 
present  time  is  over  $9,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  appropriation  are  you  actually  pay- 
ing this  excess  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  There  is  no  appropriation. 

Mr.  Reed.  "  General  account  of  advances." 

The  Chairman.  But  there  must  be  something  in  the  "general  ac- 
count  of  advances  "  which  we  can  reach  where  there  was  an  over- 
appropriation,  because  at  the  close  of  the  year  you  have  had  more 
than  enough  money  left  to  make  good  any  shortage  in  any  particular 
item. 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  Have  you  not 
enough  this  year  to  take  care  of  tnese  1921  items  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  That  is,  surpluses  in  other  appropriations  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Peoples.  It  is  impossible  to  say. 
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The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  best  judgment  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  My  judgment  is  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
total  appropriation  is  $435,oS},0005  there  will  not  be  money  available. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  you  know  as  to  that? 

Admiral  Peoples.  We  would  not  know  until  the  30th  of  June. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  know  then? 

Mr.  Eeed.  We  would  Imow  approximately  then  but  not  absolutely. 
Take,  for  instance,  1919,  when  we  were  adjusting  the  war  balances. 
Although  $334,000,000  was  turned  back  we  had  a  deficiency  of 
somewhere  around  $100,000,000,  under  various  appropriations,  and 
we  had  surpluses  left  of  $107,000,000  in  1919  under  other  appro- 
priations, but  in  1920,  when  the  total  appropriations  for  the  year 
were  $616,000,000,  we  had  unexpended  balances  of  only  $16,000,000. 
Xow,  for  1921,  with  the  appropriations  still  further  reduced  and 
cut  to  the  bone  all  along  the  line,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  unexpended 
balances  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  any  appreciable  amount,  and 
certainly  it  will  not  be  possible  to  estimate  them  at  the  present  time, 
although  we  anticipate  them  in  small  amounts  under  some  heads  of 
appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  on  the  4th  of  March,  when 
the  new  Congress  is  called  together,  there  will  be  a  resolution  passed 
declaring  that  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  is  at 
an  end.  That  being  true,  and  absolute  peace  having  come  to  our 
shores,  I  suppose  this  item  can  be  very  materially  reduced,  because 
you  will  take  the  coal  out  of  the  bunkers,  extinguish  the  fires  on  the 
ships,  etc.,  to  a  large  extent,  and  we  can  get  back  to  the  Secretary's 
basis  of  $10,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  That  is  the  hope  we  are  all  living  under. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  officers  say  about  it? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  that  is  a  matter 
of  policy  which  I  think  the  next  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  have  to 
determine. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  it  as  a  practical  thing. 

Admiral  Teoples.  As  a  practical  proposition,  the  number  of  ships 
kept  in  commission  depends  upon  the  number  of  enlisted  men.  If 
Congress  is  going  to  give  us  100,000  men  after  the  1st  of  July,  the 
Navy  Department,  as  a  practical  proposition,  is  going  to  keep  in  com- 
mission as  many  ships  as  it  can.  The  fleet  demands  it  and  needs  it. 
And  if  we  are  going  to  have  120,000  men  to  the  middle  of  June,  we 
will  have  as  many  ships  kept  in  commission  as  we  can  keep  in  com- 
mission. 

FOR  PAY  OF  THE  NAVT. 

The  Chairman.  For  pay  of  the  Navy  the  Secretary  asked  for  1921, 
$136,075,694.  How  much  did  the  department  this  year  estimate  for 
pay  of  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  was  our  estimate ;  that  was  based  on  143,000  men 
at  the  then  authorized  rates  of  pay. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  the  case,  he  accepted  your  estimate  as 
to  "Pay  of  the  Navy,"  and  with  that  personnel  in  the  Navy  how 
could  he  think  the  Navy  could  get  along,  even  under  the  old  rates  for 
oil  and  coal,  with  $10,000,000  ?  I  am  asking  that  as  a  practical  propo- 
sition. 
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Admiral  Peoples.  Except  by  keeping  the  ships  tied  up  alongside 
the  docks. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  using  the  men  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Not  having  the  ships  steam  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  using  the  men  at  all  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  It  is  possible  to  keep  a  crew  aboard  ship 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Oh,  yes;  it  is  possible  to  do  a  whole 
lot  of  things;  but  I  am  taking  a  practical  view.  In  the  good  ad- 
ministration of  the  Navy  would  you  have  men  on  the  pay  roll  that 
you  did  not  need  to  man  ships,  and  when  you  are  going  to  have  them 
tied  up  ?  If  you  are  going  to  tie  up  the  ships  you  would  not  have 
made  provision  for  the  men,  would  you  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  I  understand  that  this  estimate  of  $10,000,000  for 
coal  was  the  estimate  suggested  by  the  Secretary  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  was  the  estimate  of  the  naval  officers  who  sug- 
gested to  the  Secretary  how  much  was  needed? 

Admiral  Peoples.  $32,000,000. 

Mr.  Evans.  In  other  words,  he  knew  there  would  be  an  economy 
program  going  on;  he  wanted  to  cut  all  he  could,  and  so  he  cut  coal? 

Admiral  Peoples.  Well,  it  was  cut  to  $10,000,000,  and  that  amount 
was  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Admiral,  it  has  been  testified  before  this 
committee — and  I  suppose  you  gentlemen  know  more  about  it  than 
any  other  agency  of  the  Government — ^that  the  cost  of  coal  is  being 
very  radically  reduced. 

Admiral  Peoples.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  this  estimate  was  made  on  the  price  of 
coal  at  the  time  it  was  submitted. 

Admiral  Peoples.  There  has  been  no  radical  reduction  in  so  far  as 
it  affects  the  Navy's  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contract  for  your  coal? 

Admiral  Peoples.  We  have  been  using  the  authority  conferred 
upon  the  Navy  Department* under  the  Lever  Act  of  commandeering 
our  coal,  much  to  the  objection  of  all  the  suppliers. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  do  that  yet? 

Admiral  Peoples.  We  can  do  that  yet;  yes,  sir;  and  the  Secretary 
has  asked  the  Senate  Investigating  Committee  to  continue  the  opera- 
tions of  that  law  as  long  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Who  fixes  the  price  of  coal  under  that  authority  ? 

Admiral  Peoples.  It  is  fixed  by  the  Navy  Department  after  inves- 
tigation as  to  costs  and  allowing  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  supplier. 
The  present  costs  of  coal  are  those  which  have  been  carried  down 
from  the  time  the  Fuel  Administration  was  in  power  and  fixed  the 
price  as  a  national  measure. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  Navy  Department  is  responsible  for 
this  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  rather  than  the  coal  profiteers  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Coal  profiteering  does  not  affect  it,  but  the  increase  in 
transportation  charges  enters  into  our  estimated  cost,  and  the  in- 
crease in  wages  allowed  by  the  Coal  Adjustment  Board  and  the  price 
at  the  mines  have  entered  into  it,  and  that  is  practically  all  of  the 
increase  we  have  allowed  for  in  this  estimate. 
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The  Chairmax.  Then,  this  is  just  the  transportation? 

Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  we  buy  the  coal  at  the  mines  in  every  case,  and  we 
pay  the  freight  charges  and  the  cost  of  water  transportation. 

Admiral  Jteoples.  This  includes  the  coal  and  the  transportation; 
that  is,  the  coal  delivered  at  tide  water. 

The  Chairaian.  Do  jovl  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any  reduction 
in  the  price  of  coal  during  the  rest  of  this  year  ?  I  understand  there 
has  been  a  great  reduction  on  the  coal  sold  to  railroads  and  big  con- 
sumers of  coal  in  the  last  two  months. 

Mr.  Heed.  We  are  paying  on  the  average  about  $4.25  a  ton  at  the 
present  time. 

Admiral  Peoples.  For  coal  at  the  mines. 

Mr.  Seed.  That  is  about  our  average  cost.  Whether  they  can  make 
a  showing  under  which  we  will  have  to  allow  a  slight  increase  or 
whether  we  can  make  a  decrease  we  have  not  the  data  at  this  time  to 
determine. 

Admiral  Peoples.  The  Navy  cost,  as  an  illustration,  for  coal  at  tide- 
water was,  say,  $6.80  a  ton,  when  a  shipping  agent  or  a  shipping 
company  would  have  had  to  pay  $16  and  $20  a  ton  for  the  same  coal. 
The  fi^re  of  $4.25  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  is  dependent  upon  the 
rates  oi  wages  that  apply  in  the  bituminous  region.  If  there  should 
be  a  reduction  in  that  region  or  the  freight  rates  come  down,  then  I 
think  this  Navy  figure  should  come  down. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  amount  do  you  figure  the  average  cost 
of  the  transportation  of  coal? 

Admiral  Peoples.  It  is  $2.80  a  ton  now,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  should  be  a  material  reduction  in  the  price 
of  coal 

Admiral  Peoples  (interposing).  It  automatically  comes  down. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  need  this  amount  of  money. 

Admiral  Peoples.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  gone  oyer  these  figures  since  you  made 
your  estimate,  to  see  whether  or  not  in  the  operation  of  the  fleet  there 
can  be  any  reductions  made  in  the  amounts  you  have  estimated  ? 

Mr.  Keed.  We  have  rechecked  the  calculations  within  the  past  week 
based  on  the  latest  information  we  had  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations as  to  the  prospective  movements  of  the  fleet  and  the  vessels 
to  be  kept  in  commission. 

Admiral  Peoples.  And  that  is  a  very  close  estimate. 


Thursday,  January  20, 1921. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

damage  claims  for  collisions. 

OF  MB.  ALBEBT  E.  BfiOEMAKEB,  KEFBESENTIirO 
THE  SPUCITOB  OF  THE  NAVT  DEFABTHENT. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  for  the  Solicitor  in  con- 
nection with  a  nnmber  of  claims  arising  out  of  collisions  involving 
nayal  vessels  which  have  been  determined  and  adjusted  under  the 
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provisions  of  the  act  of  June  24,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.,  607),  which  pro- 
vides that — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized  to  consider,  nscertaln,  ad- 
just, and  determine  the  amounts  due  on  all  claims  for  damages,  where  the 
amount  of  the  claim  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $500,  hereafter  occasioned  by 
collision,  for  which  collisions  vessels  of  the  Navy  shall  be  found  to  be  re- 
sponsible, and  report  the  amounts  so  ascertained  and  determined  to  be  due  the 
claimants  to  Congress  at  each  session  thereof  through  the  Treasury  Department 
for  payment  as  legal  claims  out  of  appropriations  that  may  be  made  by  Ck>n- 
gress  therefor. 

There  are  45  of  these  claims,  Mr.  Chairman,  covered  in  these  two 
House  documents,  Nos.  917  and  979.  They  have  all  been  determined 
and  adjusted  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  I  have  just  read.  None 
of  them  is  in  excess  of  $500  and  the  average  is  $220.15. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  total  is  $9,906.97? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir.  The  total  as  set  out  in  Document  No. 
917  is  $8,592.57  and  the  total  set  out  in  Document  No.  979  is  $1,314.40, 
aggregating  $9,906.97. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  all  been  audited  and  allowed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pi'o visions  of  the  act  to  which  you  have  referred? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  They  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  in  no  case  is  the  amount  of  the  allowance 
more  than  $500  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  In  no  case  is  it  more  than  $500. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  jurisdiction  under  that  act  to  con- 
sider a  claim  for  more  than  $500  if  the  allowance  of  the  claim  is  less 
than  $500? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Not  in  excess  of  $500. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that ;  but  suppose  a  man  has  a  claim 
of  $5,000  and  you  feel  there  is  no  more  than  $500  due  him  and  you 
finally  come  to  an  adjustment  of  $500 ;  have  you  authority  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  xes,  sir;  and  we  have  done  that  in  a  number  of 
instances.  In  fact,  a  number  of  claimants  having  just  claims,  say, 
for  $1,000  have  reduced  the  amount  of  their  claims  to  meet  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  Your  jurisdiction,  then,  is  fixed  by  the  size  of  the 
allowance  of  the  claim  rather  than  the  amount  originally  asked  by  a 
claimant  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  and,  as  I  say,  we  adjust  numbers  of  claims 
in  excess  of  $500  when  the  claimant  agrees  to  accept  $500  or  less,  so 
that  he  may  get  his  money  in  a  reasonable  time  under  the  provisions 
of  this  law. 


Wednesday,  January  19,  1921. 

BUREAU  OF   navigation. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CAPT.  PHXUP  WILLIAMS  ASD  CAPT.  L.  B. 
POKTEKFIELD,  ASSISTANTS  TO  BUBEAV. 

FOR   TRANSPORTATION    AND    RECRUITING. 

The  Chairman.  For  transportation  and  recruiting,  you  are  asking 
for  1919  a  deficiency  of  $928,668.82  and  for  1921,  the  present  fiscal 
year,  $1,500,000. 
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Capt.  Williams.  May  I  take  up  the  last  item  first? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.' 

Capt.  Williams.  This  $1,500,000  is  the  amount  submitted  by  the 
department.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1920,  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion estimated  that  this  supplemental  estimate  should  be  $5,000,000, 
to  continue  the  activities  at  the  rate  we  were  then  going  up  to  July  1, 
1921.  This  estimate  was  based  on  the  probability  that  recruiting 
activities  and  the  corresponding  transportation  would  be  continued 
throughout  the  year.  Since  then  conditions  have  changed  and  the 
actual  deficiency  will  be  considerably  less  than  $5,000,000.  The  re- 
vised estimate  nere  submitted  is  based  on  the  stopping  of  all  first 
enlistments  from  January  1  to  June  1,  1921,  and  the  stopping  of 
certain  transportation  activities  and  a  drastic  reduction  in  all  recruit- 
ing. However,  the  expenditure  for  transportation  alone  will  amount 
to  between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures,  and  the  re- 
cruiting will  amount  to  only  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  We  can  stop 
and  have  stopped  practically  all  recruiting  and  we  are  cutting  down 
as  much  as  possible  oir  the  transportation,  but  even  in  that  case  we 
will  not  be  able  to  get  along  without  the  deficiency,  and  I  doubt  if 
$1,500,000  will  carry  us  up  to  the  last  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  would 
therefore  like  to  submit  this  new  estimate,  which  is  itemized,  and  as 
far  as  we  can  estimate  will  be  unchangeable  as  far  as  our  averages  go. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Estimated  existing  deficiency  on  Jan.  1,  1921 _—    $456, 000 

Cost  of  travel  allowance  to  men  discharged  between  Jan.  1  and  June 
30,  1921,  and  transportation  costs  for  60  per  cent  of  these  men  re- 
enlisting  at  an  average  of  $38  per  man 521, 132 

(There  will  be  8,571  discharges  due  to  expiration  of  enlistment 

during  the  last  six  months  of  this  year.    Estimated  that  60  per  cent 

of  these  will  reenlist,  numbering  5,143  men.     Total,  13,714  men 

at  $38  per  man.) 

Transfer  of  men  in  service  between  ships  and  stations  at  53  cents  per 

man  per'month,  120,000  men  at  $3.18 381,600 

(The  average  cost  per  man  per  year  for  this  class  of  transfer 
has  been  averaged  and  amoimts  to  53  cents  per  man  per  month.) 
Transfer  of  recruits  now  under  training  to  sea,  22,293  men  at  $22.71-      506, 273 
Discharges  prior  to  expiration  of  enlistment  under  "honorable  con- 
ditions," 6.6  per  cent  of  120,000  men  for  12  months,  gives  3.3  per 

cent  for  6  months,  gives  3.960  men  at  $38  per  man 150,518 

(This  item  will  probably  be  much  larger  as  discharges  have  been 
greatly  increased  In  order  to  reduce  strength.) 

Transportation  of  sick  and  insane  to  hospitals 31,455 

345  men  to  Las  Animas,  at  $80. 
155  men  to  insane  hospitals,  at  $24.87. 
Transportation   of  naval    reservists  now   on   active   duty   to   their 

homes,  931  men  at  $38  per  man 35, 378 

Transportation  of  dependents  of  enlisted  men 12,000 

Travel  allowance  for  men  discharged  for  physical  disability 5,016 

(0.0022  per  cent  of  120,000  men  is  264  men  at  $88  each  for  one 
year,  or  1^  men  for  six  months.) 

Recruiting  expenditures 140,000 

(Rentals,  heat,  light,  janitor,  towel  service,  water,  ice,  and  office 
Incidentals,  typewriter  repairs,  paint,  cleansing  material,  notary's 
fees,  drayage,  stationery,  etc.) 

Total 2, 237,  572 

For  fiscal  year  1919-20  cost  of  recruiting  averaged  $1(X),000  per  month.  For 
rhe  first  6  months  of  this  year  average  cost  was  $60,()00  per  month.  Dispatch 
was  sent  out  December  31  stopping  new  enlistments,  and  on  January  6  a 
dispatch  was  sent  out  closing  over  300  recruiting  stations  after  the  required 
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30  days*  notice  to  lessors.    Consequently  expenses  for  Januai'y  will  be  about 
$40,000  and  for  the  succeeding  5  months  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  in  lieu  of  the  estimate  of  $1,500,000. 

Capt.  Williams.  That  is  my  final  estimate  of  the  situation  as  it 
stands. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  No,  sir ;  I  am  only  submitting  $1,500,000,  but  I 
will  state  now  that  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  carry  us  through. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  there  was  estimated  last  year  $3,500,000 
f6r  transportation  and  recruiting,  and  Congress  appropriated  that 
fifiiin.  Do  I  now  understand  you  to  say  that  the  original  estimate 
mfede  by  ybur  bureau  to  the  Secretary  was  for  $5,000,000  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  it? 

Capt.  Williams.  The  original  estimate  very  early  in  the  year  was 
$5^(580,000,  and  on  January  16,  1920,  the  chief  of  bureau  stated  in 
his  hearing  before  the  Naval  Committee  that  it  had  been  found  that 
the  sum  of  $8,495,000  would  be  required  for  this  year.  However, 
this  bill  as  passed  allowed  only  $3,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  was  formally  estimated  for  by  the 
Secretary. 

Capt.'  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  It  then  turned  out  that  at  the  normal 
rate  of  recruiting  and  with  the  number  of  men  we  expected,  our  esti- 
mate of  $8,495,000  was  not  far  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  this  estimate  of  $1,500,000  was  made 
before  you  commenced  to  curtail  enlistments? 

Capt.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  made  afterwards? 

Capt.  Williams.  It  was  made  afterwards,  and  in  my  opinion  is  not 
quite  large  enough  to  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  .  You  are 
not  recruiting  now  at  all. 

Capt.  Williams.  Only  reenlisting  a  few  men  who  have  been  in  the 
service  before.  May  I  state  the  Entire  circumstances.  Our  best 
estimate  for  1921  was  $8,495,000,  of  which  you  gave  us  $3,500,000. 
When  called  upon  to  make  a  further  estimate  of  what  would  be 
required  to  finish  the  fiscal  year  we  made  it  out  $5,000,000.  Subse- 
quent to  that  time  recruiting  was  stopped,  transportation  was  de- 
creased, and  our  last  estimate  is  the  one  1  just  handed  you  of  $2,237,000, 
of  which  I  am  authorized  by  the  department  to  ask  for  $1,500,OOK). 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  paid  out  for? 

Capt.  Williams.  Our  estimate  is  in  detail,  and  perhaps  without 
going  into  those  figures  I  may  give  it  to  you  a  little  more  exactly : 

A.  Cash  mileage  to  the  men's  homes  at  5  cents  per  mile  to  all  men 
discharged  on  expiration  of  enlistment.    That  is  the  law. 

B.  Cash  mileage  to  their  homes,  at  5  cents  per  mile,  for  all  men 
discharged  under  honorable  conditions  prior  to  the  expiration   of 

enlistment. 

C.  Transportation,  now  averaging  5  cents  per  mile,  for  all  appli- 
cants for  enlistment  to  and  from  substations  to  main  station  where 
they  are  physically  examined. 

D.  Transportation  of  recruits  from  recruiting  stations  to  train- 
ing stations. 

E.  Transportation  of  recruits  from  training  stations  to  ships. 
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F.  Transpoi'tfttion  of  reenlisted  anc3  ex-service  men  from  recruit- 
ing: stations  to  iihips. 

(t.  Transportation  of  sick  men  to  hospitals. 

II.  Transportation  of  insane  men  and  guards  to  the  asyhims. 

I.  Transportation  of  naval  reservists  to  and  from  ships  when 
called  into  active  service  for  short  periods  of  training. 

J.  Transportiition  of  men  to  their  homes  when  discharged  from 
the  service  for  physical  disability. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  the  large  item  is  the  transfer  of 
recruits  under  training  to  the  sea,  for  which  you  have  submitted 
an  estimate  here  of  $506,000  ? 

(^apt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir ;  $506,273  is  our  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  rest  of  this  year? 

Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  stopping  of  all  recruiting  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  reduce  the  estimate  of  the  department  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  No,  sir;  take,  for  example,  this  largest  item  of 
recruits  under  training  to  sea,  there  are  at  present  22,293  men 
to  be  transfered  to  sea,  even  if  no' more  are  adaed;  I  mean,  within 
1,000  or  so.  Those  men  are  now  in  the  service.  Some  men  in  the 
service  will  be  discharged  without  transfer  to  sea,  but  in  order  to 
reduce  the  number  those  men  will  have  to  be  transferred  to  their 
homes  in  accordance  with  law.  This  estimate  that  I  give  you  takes 
into  account  every  probable  reduction  on  account  of  bringing  the 
number  of  men  down  by  stopping  recruiting. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balance  at  present  in  this 
appropriation? 

Capt.  Williams.  On  January  1  a  deficiency  of  $456,000. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  how  about  1919,  $928,668.82. 

Capt.  Williams.  I  want  to  say  in  this  connection  that  we  have 
money  to  turn  in  on  one  of  these  .transportation  appropriations — 
1920.  You  gave  us  a  deficiency  last  year  of  $3,000,000,  and  by  im- 
proved methods  and  economy  we  will  have  the  difference  between 
$12,000,000  and  $10,867,737  to  return  to  the  Treasury,  amounting 
to  approximately  $1,132,000. 

As  to  transportation,  1919,  $928,668.  During  the  war,  and  imme- 
diately after,  transportation  expenses  were  exceedingly  heavy.  It 
was  expected,  with  a  deficiency  of  $6,735,000  appropriated  as  re- 

?uested  that  a  further  deficiency  appropriation  would  be  necessary, 
t  is  not  known  even  now  whether  or  not  all  expenditures  under  this 
appropriation  have  been  reported.  The  money  has  been  paid  out. 
and  this  amount  is  requested  in  order  that  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
may  be  balanced.  In  order  to  explain  this  statement,  I  may  say  that 
it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  charges  made  against  the  appro- 
priation, "Transportation,  recruiting,  1919,"  which  is  the  appro- 
priation in  question,  since  the  previous  deficiencies  under  this 
appropriation  were  reported  on  February  28,  1919,  consist  approxi- 
mately of  the  following  charges  : 

Disputed  transportation  charges  sent  to  the  Auditor  for  the  Navy 
Department  for  settlement;  charges  that  have  been  reported  by 
ships  and  stations,  such  as  travel  allowances  paid  to  the  men,  ana 
accounts  which  are  supposed  to  be  submitted  quarterly,  but  this 
rule  has  not  always  been  followed  by  the  paymaster  who  came  into 
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the  service  for  the  war;  the  accounts  of  some  inexperienced  pay- 
masters are  still  in  course  of  adjustment,  and  have  not  yet  even  been 
received;  charges  covering  payments  made  to  other  departments. 
We  pay  the  War  Department  for  travel  on  Army  transports  on  the 
basis  of  cost,  and  some  of  those  changes  are  still  being  received ;  ad- 
justments made  covering  payments  made  in  Europe,  some  of  them 
to  the  English  Government,  out  of  the  general  fund  which  is  now 
being  charged  against  the  proper  appropriation.  We  can  not  say 
that  in  the  future  there  will  not  be  a  still  further  deficiency  in  this 
appropriation  for  this  reason:  On  February  29,  1919,  Congress 
passed  a  law  which  was  retroactive  to  the  date  of  the  armistice, 
November  11,  1918,  and  this  law  authorizes  a  cash  travel  allowance 
of  5  cents  per  mile  for  the  men  discharged  since  the  armistice,  and 
necessary  instructions  were  given  to  the  paymasters,  and  they  began 
payments  in  March,  1919.  Of  course,  it  is  probable  that  any  man 
who  has  a  considerable  travel  claim  has  submitted  it,  but  those  who 
have  small  travel  claims  probably  have  not  submitted  them,  and  it  is 
possible  they  may  do  so  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  not  willing  to  state  now  that  the 
$928,668.82  will  absolutely  balance  the  books,  so  far  as  this  is  con- 
cerned ? 

Capt.  Williams.  I  am  afraid  it  can  not  be  done.  For  example,  if 
a  man  gets  the  news  that  that  5  cents  per  mile  is  allowed  him  that 
money  must  be  paid  him. 

RECRriTING    EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  recruiting  expenses  for  1917,  you  are  asking 
$3,310.17,  and  for  1918,  $33.47. 

Capt.  Williams.  That  is  the  amounts  certified  by  the  auditor  as 
deficiency  under  this  appropriation.  It  is  caused  by  an  adjustment 
made  with  the  auditor's  office.  We  charge  certain  items  to  the  ap- 
propriation, and  when  the  charges  come  to  the  auditor  he  may- 
change  them  to  another  appropriation.  This  is  a  case  of  that  sort. 
It  is  an  adjustment  of  the  books. 

NAVAL  training  STATION,  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  naval  training  station,  California,  you 
are  asking  for  maintenance  $25,000. 

Capt.  Williams.  We  hoped  very  much  to  be  able  to  abandon  that 
place  this  year.  It  is  an  unsatisfactory  place,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  abandon  it.  The  appropriation  for  1921  w^as  $125,000,  and 
$310,000  was  originally  estimated.  The  following  charges  are  ex- 
pected to  be  made  during  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  this 
amount  is  required  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  amount  re- 

?uired  and  the  amount  available.  The  fixed  charges,  including  labor, 
uel,  electric  light,  fresh  water,  rental  of  pier,  extermination  of  rats, 
lubricating  oil,  electrical  equipment  and  supplies,  paints,  oils,  sta- 
tionerv,  hardware,  tools,  cleaning  supplies,  lumber,  etc.  Thev  asked 
for  $40,711,  and  we  cut  them  down  to  $25,000.  This  is  practically 
the  only  place  on  the  Pacific  coast  where  we  are  able  to  keep  men 
for  training  that  are  used  in  the  Pacific  Fleet.  It  is  valuable  now, 
and  is  saving  in  transportation. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  in  training  there  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  We  have  a  population,  including  everybody,  of 
5,256  men.  • 

The  Chairman.  About  what  proportion  of  that  population  is  rep- 
resented bv  men  in  training? 

Capt.  Williams.  About  4,472  are  in  training. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  money  paid  out  for? 

Capt.  Williams.  It  has  not  been  paid  out,  but  it  will  be  paid  out. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  the  $25,000  has  been  paid  out  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  No,  sir;  that  has  not  been  paid  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  this  fiscal  year? 

Capt.  Williams.  That  is  paid  out,  in  general  terms,  for  the  same 
fixed  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Heat  and  light  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  Heat,  light,  water,  and  there  is  some  labor  which 
must  be  maintained  there  for  the  repair  of  the  buildings  which  are 
only  just  habitable. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  ex{)end  there  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year? 

Capt.  Williams.  $107,311. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  are  contemplating  slowing  down  some  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  Very  much  indeed.  We  will  take  care  of  a  num- 
ber of  men  there,  but  we  will  decrease  the  population.  The  cost  is  a 
function  of  the  entire  population,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  all  of  the  $25,000  for 
the  rest  of  the  year? 

Capt.  Williams.  I  think  so.  We  have  taken  up  the  case  repeatedly 
with  the  people  on  the  spot  there,  and  they  asked  first  for  $40,000, 
and  we  cut  them  down  to  $25,000,  and  they  submitted  an  additional 
estimate  of  the  manner  in  which  the  $25,000  is  to  be  spent.  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  get  along  with  any  less. 

NAVAL  training  STATION,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  naval  training  station,  Rhode  Island,  you 
are  asking  for  $25,000. 

Capt.  Williams.  That  is  a  case  in  which  the  amount  which  they 
asked  for  was  $175,000.  We  then  went  over  their  list  and  allowed 
nothing  for  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  nothing  for  maintenance 
of  the  station,  and  allowed  them  $50,000;  but  it  has  now  been  cut 
down  to  $25,000  by  the  department.  In  this  case  the  $25,000  is  for 
making  habitable  the  buildings  on  Coasters  Harbor  Island,  now  oc- 
cupied by  men.  The  roofs  of  those  buildings  are  falling  in  rapidly 
and  the  feuildings  are  going  to  pieces.  We  have  allowed  nothing  for 
deterioration  of  any  of  those  buildings  except  the  permanent  build- 
ings actually  occupied  at  the  present  time.  The  $50,000  estimate 
Tvas  divided  in  this  way:  Band  school,  $5,000;  armory,  $5,000;  gym- 
nasiimi,  $2,000 ;  heating  system,  $30,000 :  and  administration  building, 
$8,000.  We  have  the  specifications  for  each  one  of  those  buildings  to 
show  what  this  money  is  to  be  spent  for.  The  largest  item  is  $30,000, 
and  that  is  described  in  this  way :  With  no  recruits  whatever  quar- 
tered on  the  island,  the  heating  plant  must  still  be  used  for  heating 
the  War  College,  where  there  are  some  70  officers  at  work ;  the  admin- 
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istration  building,  officers'  quarters,  hospital,  corps  training  school, 
the  communications  building,  and  the  commissary  stores. 

The  present  heating  system  on  Coasters  Harbor  Island  is  a  growth 
of  many  years,  and  to  prevent  great  wastage  of  heat,  water,  and 
fuel,  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  place  traps  in  the  heating  lines,  etc., 
for  which  this  amount  of  $30,000  is  submitted.  My  pei-sonal  recol- 
lection is  that  the  administration  building  is  over  100  years  old,  and 
it  is  still  being  used  at  the  present  time.  The  roof  and  rafters  on 
that  building  are  completely  rotted,  and  to  re-roof  the  building  and 
replace  the  decayed  rafters  will  require  $8,000.  These  repairs  were 
not  undertaken  during  the  war  because  of  the  fact  that  new  struc- 
tures were  built  at  Coddington  Point. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  these  repairs  this  year? 

Capt.  Williams.  We  are  asking  to  make  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  be  making  some  of  them  now.  You 
are  not  asking  $25,000  for  all  of  them,  and  you  must  have  some  money 
available  for  that  purpose. 

Capt.  Williams.  We  have  carried  the  money  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
but  we  have  not  repaired  any  temporary  buildings,  and  we  are  not 
asking  for  repairs  for  any  building  that  is  not  now  occupied. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  the  repairs  that  you  contemplate  mak- 
ing at  this  place  cost? 

Capt.  Williams.  This  statement  says  $60,000,  but  we  have  asked 
for  only  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  need  all  of  your  $275,000  that  has  been 
appropriated  this  year  for  other  maintenance  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  there? 

Capt.  WiLLL\M8.  Four  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  in  training? 

Capt.  Williams.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  are  in 
training.  You  will  notice  that  there  is  a  difference  there.  Because 
of  the  falling  down  of  these  buildings,  we  have  withdrawn  many  of 
those  men.  We  have  withdrawn  this  population  and  are  reducing 
it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a  population  of  eventually  not  greater  than 
2,500. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  train  the  men  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  Four  months. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  not  going  to  take  in  any  more  recruits^ 
then,  at  the  end  of  April,  you  will  not  have  anybody  to  train. 

Capt.  Williams.  We  have  in  addition  to  these  recruits  schools  of 
mechanics  and  specially  trained  men.  We  call  them  trade  schools, 
and  there  are  certain  trade  schools  at  Newport.  In  giving  a  given 
figure  as  the  size  of  the  Navy,  there  must  always  be  men  coming  in 
and,  of  course,  it  must  be  in  a  certain  proportion.  You  can  not  en- 
tirely stop  recruiting  and  keep  at  that  figure,  because  men  die,  men 
run  away,  and  men  are  discharged.  There  is  a  wastage  which  must 
be  replaced,  and  that  will  not  entirely  disappear.  What  the  readjust- 
ment will  be  in  the  shape  of  these  training  stations  when  it  settles 
down,  we  can  not  yet  say,  but  these  buildings  that  we  are  asking  to 
have  repaired  are  buildings  that  are  occupied  now,  and,  unless 
the  place  is  totally  and  absolutely  abandoned,  they  will  be  occupied  in 
the  future. 
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The  Chair3ian.  What  is  the  length  of  enlistment  now  ? 

Capt.  WiLLiA3is.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  I  might  say  that  I  made  a  personal  inspection  of 
Coaster  Harbor  Island.  The  Secretary  asked  me  to  go  up  there 
and  inspect  them  after  the  commandant  came  down  and  described 
the  condition  of  the  buildings.  I  put  in  two  days  up  there,  and  it  is 
really  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  I  think  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
keep  thoroughbred  cattle  in  places  where  these  men  are  obli<:red  to 
live.  There  has  been  no  money  spent  for  repairs  up  there  for  so 
long  that  everything:  has  gotten  into  a  wretched  condition.  There 
are  open  drains,  which  permit  the  sewage  to  run  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground ;  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  buildings  leak  so  bady  that 
the  men^can  not  sleep  in  certain  portions  of  them  and  they  have  to 
be  put  in  other  portions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  permanent  buildings? 

Mr.  Woodbury.  That  is  more  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the 
older  buildings,  but  it  is  almost  equally  true  of  the  brick  "buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  a  war  college  there  ? 

Mr.  Woodbury.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  an  institution  is  it? 

Mr.  Woodbury.  There  are  somewhere  around  80  or  100  officers 
there,  on  an  average.  Over  at  Coddington  Point  there  were  some 
buildings  constructed,  and  I  ordered  the  removal  of  as  many  men  as 
possible  over  there.  It  comes  about  in  a  curious  way  that  the  deser- 
tion cases  go  over  my  desk,  and  I  noticed  that  the  number  of  deser- 
tions at  this  place  was  very  heavy.  I  wondered  why  that  was,  but 
when  I  got  up  there  and  inquired  what  was  the  reason  the  com- 
mandant said, ''  Come  down  to  the  mess  hall,  come  down  to  the  sleep- 
ing quarters,  and  come  down  to  the  baths  and  latrines,  and  you  can 
see  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  a  newly  enlisted  man  who  had  just 
left  his  home  and  has  his  first  introduction  into  the  service  at  a  place, 
like  this."    The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  run  away  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  property  is  in  the  condition  you  described, 
it  should  be  repaired. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  From  what  I  saw,  I  can  say  that  it  is  an  abomi- 
nable place.    It  is  not  a  fit  place  in  which  to  put  human  beings. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  pay  to  allow  property  to  run  down 
like  that. 

Mr,  Woodbury.  During  the  war  they  did  not  want  to  spend  any- 
thing on  them.  He  says  he  can  get  along  with  $25,000,  and  he  prob- 
ably knows  about  that  better  than  I  do.  I  know  the  commandant 
needs  more  money,  and  it  would  be  very  poor  policy  not  to  repair 
those  buildings.  If  you  owned  the  property,  you  would  not  let  it  go 
without  repairs. 

Capt.  Williams.  You  asked  about  the  length  of  enlistments,  and 
I  told  you  that  the  term  was  four  years.  They  are  taking  them  now 
for  four  years  only,  but  enlistments  for  two  and  three  years  are 
authorized  by  law,  although  we  are  not  making  them  at  the  present 

time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balance  with  regard  to 
this  appropriation? 

Capt.  Williams.  One  hundred  and  fifty- four  thousand  dollars. 
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NAVAL  TRAINING  STATION,  GREAT  LAKES. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Naval  Training  Station,  Great  Lakes,  you 
are  asking  $100,000  for  maintenance. 

Capt.  Williams.  The  original  deficiencv  asked  for  there  was 
$324,600.  It  was  cut  down  in  the  bill  to  $198,000,  and  now  we  are 
asking  for  $100,000.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  projects 
that  the  commanding  officer  out  there  considered  necessary,  and 
which  we  crossed  out,  we  have  left,  as  represented  by  the  $100,000, 
the  question  of  garbage  removal,  which  means  the  "health  of  the 
men  there ;  allotments  tor  the  maintenance  of  regiments,  which  allot- 
ments carry  such  items  as  cleaning  material,  stationery,  office  sup- 
plies, etc.;  increased  allotments  for  training  instruction  in  radio 
schools.  Without  the  necessarv  equipment  for  giving  instruction 
work,  the  radio  school  suffers.  ^Ve  have  some  very  splendid  schools 
out  there  ^vhich  have  been  developed.  Now,  the  increased  cost  of 
coal  is  probably  the  largest  item  in  that  $100,000,  and  that  is  $88,700. 
Under  the  existing  contract  for  coal  it  is  impossible  to  rex^uire  the 
contractor  to  deliver  more  than  the  daily  consumption  at  the  station 
during  moderate  weather.  He  has  fallen  down  on  the  coal  deliveries, 
so  that  the  supply  on  hand  at  this  time  is  only  sufficient  for  10  days. 
The  quality  of  the  coal  is  inferior  to  that  furnished  in  the  previous 
year.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  coal  in 
the  open  market  in  order  to  carry  the  station  through  the  winter 
and  avoid  a  shutdown.  The  estimated  coal  consumption  for  the  fiscal 
year  is  75,000  tons,  which  estimate  is  very  conservative,  and  it  is 
probable  that  not  more  than  50,000  tons  will  be  furnished  under  the 
existing  contract. 

The  price  under  the  contract  is  $3.47,  which  is  $1,004  more  than  the 
contract  price  for  1920.     At  this  price  these  50,000  tons  that  will 

?robably  be  delivered  will  cost  $50,300  more  than  the  cost  in  1920. 
'he  coal  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  on  the  open  market 
will  cost  approximately  $44  per  ton,  or  $1.53  more  than  the  cost  in 
the  last  fiscal  year,  so  that  these  25,000  tons  will  cost  $38,400  more 
than  a  similar  amount  of  coal  cost  last  year.    This  makes  the  esti- 
mated deficiency  of  $88,700  over  what  the  cost  of  coal  would  have 
been  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  contract  price.    We  have  made  every 
effort  possible  in  this  case  to  cut  out  any  deficiency  or  to  cut  it  down 
as  much  as  possible,  but  the  Government  has  a  very  large  amount  of 
property  there  which  is  certainly  falling  down.    The  buildings  are 
without  adequate  fire  protection,  and  there  is  much  deterioration. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  not  spending  any  more  money 
in  repairing  war-time  construction. 

The  Chair3ian.  Have  you  a  statement  with  regard  to  expenditures 
so  far  this  year  at  this  station  ? 

Capt.   Williams.  We   have   remaining   for  the   last   six   months 
$237,320. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  population  there  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  The  total  population  is  11,341  people,  of  whom 
7,984  are  in  .training. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  estimate  that  that  number  in  training  will 
be  in  training  all  the  rest  of  this  year? 
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Capt.  Williams.  It  may  be  slightly  reduced.  The  number  of 
17,984  will  probably  remain  practically  the  same,  although  the  11,341 
may  be  reduced. 

'f he  Chairman.  A  large  part  of  this  force  will  be  in  training  all 
the  rest  of  the  year? 

Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chatrjian.  Now,  as  I  understood  your  statement,  in  this  esti- 
mate of  $100,000  you  have  $38,000  chargeable  to  the  increased  cost 
of*  25,000  tons  of  coal  for  the  rest  of  this  year.  Now,  if  coal  should 
^oome  down  so  that  you  could  purchase  it  for  the  rest  of  this  year  for 
the  same  amount  that  you  purchased  it  for  in  the  first  part  of  the 
year,  then  you  could  cut  down  this  appropriation  by  $38,000? 

Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  state  that  fliis  station  at  the 
Great  Lakes  is  a  place  where  there  are  very  many  of  what  we  call 
trade  schools,  and,  consequently,  the  population  there  of  11,341  con- 
tains many  men  who  are  taking  these  mechanical  courses.  There- 
fore, for  the  present,  even  with  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  men  in 
the  Xavy,  the  reduction  of  the  7,984  men  will  not  be  immediate.  We 
are  cutting  those  down  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  but  it  involves  in  many 
cases  a  more  or  less  unwritten  contract  with  the  Government  to  give 
these  people  this  training. 

The  Chairman.  At  St.  Helena,  you  are  asking  $73.50  for  1917  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  an  overexpenditure ;  a  bookkeep- 
ing adjustment. 

FOR  ARMING  AND  EQUIPPING   NAVAL   MILITIA,   1917. 

The  Chairman.  For  arming  and  equipping  naval  militia ;  for  the 
pay,  subsistence,  and  transportation,  you  are  asking  for  1917  $114.27. 
That  is  a  bookkeeping  item  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  only  amount  by  which  the  appro- 
priation was  exceeded? 

Capt.  Williams.  The  naval  bill  for  1918  provided  that  the  unex- 
pended balances  of  the  arming  and  equipping  naval  militia  appro- 
priation be  transferred  to  the  appropriation  for  organized  naval 
reserve. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  bill  came  in  after  that  transfer? 

Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

ouNNERr  and  engineering  exercises. 

The  Chairman.  For  gunnery  and  engineering  exercises  for  1917 
jou  are  asking  $78.50? 

Capt.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  adjustment  in  the  auditor's 
office.  He  does  not  tell  us  just  what  the  item  is,  he  simply  tells  us 
that  the  adjustment  has  been  made  and  that  this  has  been  charged 
to  the  appropriation. 

outfits  on  first  enlistment. 

The  Chairman.  For  outfits  on  first  enlistment,  you  are  asking 
$220.18  ? 

Capt.  Williams.  That  probably  covers  some  item  of  clothing 
issued  to  some  man  on  his  first  enlistment  and  was  late  in  being 
charged  on  the  books;  that  is  an  auditor's  adjustment. 
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Wednesday,  January  19,  1921. 
bureau  of  yards  and  docks. 
STATEMENT  OF  £EAE  ASMIKAL  CHAELES  W.  FAEKS,  CHIEF. 

MAINTENANCE. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  you  have  submitted  several  deficiencies. 
You  are  asking  for  maintenance,  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  for 
1914,  $425.74;  for  1919,  $4,319,037.74;  for  1920,  $926,079.10,  and  for 
1921,  $500,000.  The  first  three  items  can,  as  I  understand  it,  be  ad- 
justed by  authority  to  readjust  balances? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  that.  I  understand 
there  is  some  proposition  that  has  been  taken  up  with  the  committee 
that  seems  to  be  feasible. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  explain  those  items  and  how  the 
deficits  arose? 

FOR  CONSTRUCTION  EXPENSES  AT  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  first  item,  for  1914,  is  a  bill  from  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  for  $425.74,  submitted  June  30,  1914,  office  of  the  gov- 
ernor, construction  expenses  during  June,  1914,  maintenance,  1,  de- 
signs, surveys  and  inspection.  TVe  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
further  information  as  to  what  that  means. 

FOR   A  DEFICIENCY. IN  THE  PAYMASTER  GENERAL's  ACCOUNTS. 

The  item  for  1919  is  an  apparent  deficiency,  in  accordance  with  the 
Paymai§ter  General's  accounts.  The  bureau  had  in  appropriations  of 
July  1,  1918,  February  28,  1919,  and  the  unexpended  balance  trans- 
ferred from  the  previous  fiscal  year,  $16,550,364.48.  We  had  allot- 
ted $16,430,824.46,  leaving  an  unallotted  balance  of  $119,530.02.  Not 
all  of  that  has  been  by  the  Auditor.  The  exact  amount  is  to  me  not 
definitely  taiown.  The  amount  of  the  deficiency  found  by  the  Audi- 
tor at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  I  think,  was  less  than  $100,000^ 
but  in  the  way  the  obligations  come  and  the  contract  accounts  are 
kept  in  the  department  the  deficiency  at  the  time  of  the  preparation 
of  this  estimate  was,  as  stated  in  this  bill,  $4,319,037.74.  My  opinion 
is  that  that  is  too  large  and  that  when  the  accounts  are  finally  ad- 
justed it  will  be  less  than  that  for  the  actual  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  For  1920  you  are  asking  $926,079.10. 

Admiral  Parker.  The  figures  furnished  by  Supplies  and  Accounts 
by  stations  indicate  an  obligation  against  that  amount  of  $8,876,- 
728.44,  while  the  total  of  the  allotments  was  $8,414,519.84,  or  $14,- 
793,84  less  than  the  total  funds  available  for  allotment.  That 
overexpenditure  is  pretty  largely  at  Hampton  Roads.  The  allot- 
ments at  Hampton  jRoads  were  $1,091,035.12,  and  the  expenditures 
and  obligations  were  $1,322,795.28.  It  is  difficult  from  the  accounts 
that  I  have  been  able  to  get  so  far  to  locate  the  particular  localities 
of  the  other  items.  It  is  still  a  question  in  my  mind  whether,  when 
the  auditor  has  completed  payments  out  of  "Maintenance,"  1920^ 
the  amount  will  be  as  stated  here.    I  think  it  will  be  rather  less. 
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The  Chairman.  This  is  one  of  the  items  that  there  was  some  dis- 
pute about  a  year  ago  as  to  whether  or  not  you  should  have  a  de- 
ficiency at  all  to  take  on  larger  work.  It  seems  you  went  ahead  and 
did  the  work,  whether  you  got  the  deficiency  or  not  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  that  is  the  case.  I  did 
not  allot  more  than  you  gave  me.  I  asked  you  for  more  than  you 
gave  me,  but  when  you  gave  me  a  certain  amount  I  kept  my  allot- 
ments within  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  come ;  you  must  have  previously  made 
your  allotments? 

Admiral  Parks.  No;  I  made  the  allotments  for  the  whole  year 
within  the  whole  fund  appropriated  and  furnished  for  that  year. 
After  I  had  made  the  allotments  I  am  rather  at  a  loss,  not  knowing 
what  the  expenditures  will  be.  The  system  of  accounts  is  such  that 
it  takes  some  days  to  get  reports  to  the  officers  who  are  actively  mak- 
ing the  expenditures,  and  the  system  of  overhead  and  indeterminate 
expenses  is  such  that  a  commanding  officer  may  believe  that  he  is 
within  his  allotment  when  it  develops  after  the  figures  are  all  in  that 
he  has  exceeded  his  allotment.  Perhaps  that  may  be  made  a  little 
clearer  by  stating  that  for  cost  accounting  certain  overhead  expenses 
are  considered  in  making  up  the  daily  charge,  and  that  that  overhead 
includes  pay  of  officers,  depreciation,  items  that  are  not  paid  out  of 
the  appropriation  under  which  the  work  is  l^ing  done,  but  items 
which  should  properly  be  considered  to  determine  cost.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  the  overhead  charges  are  taken  off  and  tht  general  ex- 
pense is  determined  and  applied  as  an  indeterminate.  At  one  station 
under  consideration  the  overhead  expense  at  one  time  was  160  per 
cent  when  the  indeterminate  was  53  per  cent.  Knowing  that  53  per 
cent  had  been  charged  against  the  appropriation  one  month,  and 
seeing  no  general  difference  in  conditions,  the  officer  may  take  his 
daily  expenditures  on  which  the  160  per  cent  was  being  charged  and 
discount  them  too  much.  If  he  does,  when  his  final  returns  are  given 
him  on  the  20th  of  the  month  he  will  find  that  he  has  made  a  larger 
charge  against  the  appropriation  than  he  expected.  That  is  the  way 
that  small  deficiencies  may  be  readily  made  on  jobs,  and  with  a  large 
number  of  job  orders  it  is  quite  possible  to  account  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  deficiency  in  that  way.  That  is  particularly  so  in  the 
larger  navy  yards,  but  the  probability  is  that  most  of  this  overexpen- 
diture  is  in  the  districts  where  the  accounting  system  is  not  well 
established. 

The  Chairman.  For  1921  you  are  asking  $500,000?    ' 

Admiral  Parks.  $500,000  is  much  less  than  I  thought  I  should  ask. 
Maintenance,  Yards  and  Docks,  is  used  at  the  navy  yards  and  stations. 
Certain  stations  or  navy  yards  are  industrial  and  others  are  classed 
as  nonindustrial.  At  the  nonindustrial  stations  the  appropriation, 
"  Miscellaneous,  Yards  and  Docks,"  cares  for  all  of  a  certain  class  of 
expenditures.  At  the  industrial  stations,  under  accounting  instruc- 
tions approved  some  ^ears  ago  by  Congress,  the  general  expense 
account  has  been  established,  under  which  certain  items  which  at  non- 
industrial  stations  would  be  charged  are  distributed  to  other  appro- 
priaticms.  An  effort  has  been  made  many  times,  and  more  actively 
within  the  last  year  and  a  half,  to  reduce  these  indeterminate  general 
expense  charges  at  the  navy  yards,  for  the  reason  that  items  that 
have  been  charged  to  general  expenses  should  be  charged  to  the  appro- 
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priation  maintenance,  where  they  will  be  definitely  shown  in  the 
reports. 

The  appropriation  this  year  is  entirely  too  small  to  handle  the  work 
in  that  way,  and  while  for  1920  we  had  approximately  $6,000,000  ap- 
propriated to  maintenance,  Yards  and  Docks,  charfi^ed  to  general  ex- 
penses, it  was  thought  in  my  office  that  it  was  highly  desirable  to  re- 
duce as  much  of  that  charge  to  general  expenses  as  was  due  to  watch- 
men and  transportation,  which  would  amount  to  approximately 
$2,500,000  more  than  our  current  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Watchmen  and  transportation  alone? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir.  The  transportation  is  altogether  for 
the  whole  Naval  Establishment,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$3,500,000,  but  after  consideration  the  department  considered  that 
$500,000  was  a  sufficient  amount  to  submit  to  the  committee.  That 
does  not  provide  for  taking  over  what  we  should  in  the  industrial 
yards,  but  it  does  cover  $83,000  of  transportation  expenses  for  re- 
cruiting, which  was  added  to  Yards  and  Docks  under  the  last  naval 
act,  $306,000  additional  amount  that  is  needed  at  the  nonindustrial 
stations,  the  operating  base  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  some,  but  not  all^ 
of  the  watch  force  at  the  industrial  yards.  It  should  be,  from  my 
point  of  view,  very  much  larger  in  the  interest  of  explicit  reporte 
upon  which  an  examination  of  accounts  could  be  based. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  expended  of  your  present  ap- 
propriation this  year. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  have  allotted  three-quarters  of  it  up  to  the  1st  of 
April. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  one-quarter  left? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir;  one-quarter  left  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  nappen  if  we  did  not  grant  this 
appropriation? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  much  more  will  be  charged  to  general  ex- 
penses, because  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  allotments  to  the 
industrial  yards  sufficiently  to  provide  enough  for  the  nonindustrial 
yards,  which  I  consider,  ifrom  a  business  standpoint,  highly  unde- 
sirable. The  chiefs  of  other  bureaus  naturally  are  not  anxious  to 
have  any  more  general  expense  charged  to  their  work  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  do  you  pay  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  pay  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  grounds^ 
furnish  the  janitor  service,  all  consummable  supplies  in  offices  and 
quarters,  the  mooring  of  vessels,  the  care  of  waterfronts,  handling 
the  yard  refuse,  the  ship  refuse,  and  lighting  of  the  streets,  and  at 
nonindustrial  yards  all  of  the  transportation  and  all  the  power  ex- 
pense. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "all  the  power  expensed 

Admiral  Parks.  The  operation  of  the  power  plant. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  industrial  yards? 

Admiral  Parks.  Only  one  part,  the  part  applicable  to  the  military 
end  of  the  yard. 

The  Chairman.  The  part  applicable  to  production? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  charj^ed  through  general  expenses  to  the 
appropriations  of  the  bureaus  doing  work  in  that  yard. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  largest  items  which  you  have  in  this 
appropriation? 
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Admiral  Parks.  Power  plant  and  transportation;  those  are  the 
two  largest,  I  think.    Another  thing  is  classified  employees. 

The  Chairman.  What  transportation? 

Admiral  Parks.  All  of  the  railroad  transportation,  motor  trans- 
portation, and  horse  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  transportation  of  the  enlisted  personnel? 

Admiral  Parks.  No,  sir;  except  the  motors  for  enlisting  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Chairman.  For  enlisting?  • 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  recruiting  service  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  added  this  last  vear,  and 
classified  alone  amounts  to  $1,600,000  out  of  the  $6,500,000  we  have 
this  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  running  through  my  mind  is  this :  If  you 
have  been  running  within  your  appropriation  so  far  this  year,  why 
should  you  not  be  able  to  run  within  your  appropriation  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  year? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  appropriations  of  other  bureaus  are  suffi- 
ciently restricted  to  make  it  desirable  to  reduce  general  expenses  as 
far  as  possible  and  to  charge  it  to  maintenance,  where  it  belongs. 
I  think  the  report  of  November  30  of  the  watchmen  at  Mare  Island 
was  that  only  about  $1,300  was  being  charged  to  maintenance  and 
over  $5,000  to  construction  and  repair,  and  other  amounts  less  than 
that  to  engineering  and  supplies  and  accounts.  Those  are  not 
proper  appropriations  to  bear  that  expense. 

The  Chairman.  By  granting  this,  we  would  just  give  the  other 
bureaus  a  chance  to  spend  certain  of  their  appropriations  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  expended  in  taking  care  of  duties  that  you 
j>erform  in  this  bureau? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  would  make  that  money  available  for  other 
necessary  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  bureaus  would  that  affect,  mostly? 

Admiral  Parks.  Construction  and  Repair,  Engineering,  and  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  appropriation  is  not  granted,  then  the  work 
will  go  on  practically  the  same,  but  the  pay  for  it  will  have  to  come 
out  of  the  other  bureaus? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  will  have  to  be  charged  to  general  expenses. 

4 

FOR  CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  contingent  expenses  you  are  asking  a  defi- 
ciencv  of  $100,000? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  have  $150,000  this  year.  On  the  1st  of  De- 
cember we  had  approximately  $25,000  available.  We  are  going  to 
have  rather  large  demands,  1  think,  from  Pearl  Harbor  within  a 
clav  or  two,  in  view  of  the  storm  reported  in  yesterday's  paper. 

iTie  Chairman.  You  expend  this  appropriation  for  repairs? 

^^dmiral  Parks.  For  damages  due  to  storms  and  fires  and  for 
minor  extensions.  It  is  expended  on  account  of  accidents,  mostly. 
Of  course,  those  things  I  can  not  predict  in  advance,  but  there  is  a 
rather  large  demand  from  the  Charleston  Xavy  Yard  on  account 
of  an  accident  to  the  marine  railway  the  other  day,  and,  as  I  say, 
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Honolulu  has  had  a  very  bad  storm  reported.  We  have  not  heard 
of  any  damages  yet,  but  $100,000  will  not  more  than  cover  what  will 
arise  in  all  probability.  You  can  not  state  what  they  will  be  in 
advance. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  some  rather  unusual  accidents  to 
take  care  of  this  year? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  have  had  a  few  fires,  a  typhoon,  and  damage 
at  the  Mare  Island  causeway. 

The  Chairmajjt.  In  case  of  a  fire  in  a  navy  yard  do  you  take  care 
of  that  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir ;  if  the  appropriation  is  available. 

FOR  salvage  and  TOOLS  AT  NAVY  YARD,  NORFOLK,  VA. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  salvage  and  tools  at  the  navv 
yard  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  $1,678.31?  •  '  * 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  due  to  the  indeterminate  expense  and 
the  consideration  which  I  referred  to.  On  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  work  the  accounts  were  not  reported  at  an  early  enough 
date  to  avoid  an  overexpenditure. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  regular  appropriation  under  this  head- 
ing, is  there  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes ;  there  was  an  appropriation  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  $50,000  in  1917  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yep ;  $50,000. 

The  Chair^ian.  There  has  been  no  appropriation  since? 

Admiral  Parks.  None. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  this  arise  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  operating  people  underestimated  the  amount 
that  would  be  charged  on  indeterminate  expense ;  $3,600  was  charged 
as  indeterminate  expense,  which  was  much  more  than  they  had  antici- 
pated, and  created  a  deficiency  of  $1,678.31. 

The  Chairman.  What  work  was  that  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  was  a  shop  building  at  the  Norfolk  Navj- 
Yard. 

The  Chairman.  This  has  been  paid  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Under  the  general  account  of  advances,  and  this 
is  to  reimburse  that  account,  of  course. 

FOR  IMPROVEMENT  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  NAVY  YARDS. 

The  Chairman.  For  improvement  and  equipment  of  navy  yards 
you  are  asking  $468,721.99. 

Admiral  Parks.  Early  in  1917  certain  power-plant  improvements 
were  started  on  account  of  the  preparation  of  certain  navy  yards  for 
shipbuilding  construction.  Power  houses  were  started  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Norfolk  on  what  is  known  as  a  unit-price  contract;  that  is, 
so  much  per  cubic  yard  for  concrete,  so  much  per  pound  for  steel, 
and  other  units  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  contract.  The 
preliminary  estimate  of  material  required  and  prices  applied  was 
approximately  $500,000 ;  it  may  have  been  $600,000,  but  the  quanti- 
ties of  material  actually  required  to  carry  out  the  work  were  greater 
than  those  upon  which  the  oids  had  been  based,  and  there  is  a  defi- 
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ciency  of  $269,388.38  at  Norfolk,  in  accordance  with  the  cost  inspec- 
tor's report,  and  $199,333.61  at  Philadelphia,  in  accordance  with  the 
same  re])ort.  Those  are  the  deficiencies  for  which  we  have  requested 
this  amount.  The  work  has  been  completed,  but  the  contractor  has 
not  been  paid.  It  has  been  a  long  job  to  determine  how  much  the 
contractor  is  justlj/'  entitled  to  and  how  much  can  be  legally  paid. 
It  took  over  a  year  to  go  through  his  ac(»ounts. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  for  the  drv  dock  i 

Admiral  Parks.  No  ;  this  is  for  tne  power  plants  at  Philadelphia 
and  at  Norfolk. 

The  Chairman.  The  dry  dock  item  is  not  here? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  another  item.  Mr.  Kelley  is  going  to 
transfer  that  item  from  the  other  bill,  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Have  these  accounts  been  audited? 

Admiral  Parks.  They  have  been  audited,  and  we  are  now  devis- 
inga  method  of  payment. 

The  Chairman.  JDevising  a  method  of  payment? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  out  of  former  appropriations? 

Admiral  Parks.  No;  we  have  not  the  money,  but  after  this  money 
is  appropriated  it  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  get  certain  rulings 
from  the  comptroller  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  vouchers  can  be 
prepared. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  two  power  plants  erected  under  con- 
tract or  under  cost-plus? 

Admiral  Parks.  On  the  unit  price  basis. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Admiral  Parks.  There  would  be  estimated,  we  will  say,  8,000 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  at  $10  per  cubic  yard,  and  1,000,000  pounds 
of  steel  at  2  cents  a  pound.  You  see,  the  different  elements  making 
up  the  total  structure  were  estimated  in  quantity  and  then  a  price 
bid  by  the  contractor  on  each  item. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  power  plant  at  Philadelphia  cost, 
if  you  remember? 

Admiral  Parks.  A  little  over  $3,000,000,  altogether;  there  were 
about  34  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  did  the  power  plant  at  Norfolk  cost  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Practically  the  same  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  power  plant? 

Admiral  Parks.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Just  those  two  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  appropriation  did  you  have  for  them  ? 

Admiial  Parks.  Out  of  development  of  equipment  of  navy  yards 
for  ship  construction. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  year? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  had  that  in  1917,  1918,  and  1919. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  balances  under  those  appropriations  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Everything  is  obligated;  there  are  certain 
amounts  that  have  not  been  paid  yet,  but  they  are  obligated. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  has  to  do  with  work  that  was  done  prior 
to  the  fiscal  vear  1921  ? 
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Admiral  Parks.  Oh,  yes;  those  projects  have  been  finished  for  15 
months  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  If  other  items  are,  to  be  taken  care  of  by  simply 
a  readjustment  of  balances  that  would  be  authorized  by  legislation, 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  item  and  the  preceding  item  should  not 
be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  plan  you  have  been 
going  into  to-day,  so  I  can  not  quite  tell  what  it  means. 

The  Chairman.  The  plan  that  has  been  suggested  is  that  where 
the  Xavy  Department  has  a  surplus  under  certain  appropriations 
for  the  year,  we  will  say,  1920,  of  $1,000,000  and  in  another  appro- 
priation there  is  a  deficit  or  an  overdraft  of  $1,000,000,  that  the  sur- 
plus in  the  one  shall  be  used  to  balance  the  deficit  in  the  other  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is,  all  of  the  balances  are  lumped,  and  the 
deficiencies  can  be  paid  out  of  that  lumped  balance  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  should  think  that  might  be  all  right.  How 
large  is  the  balance?  The  balance,  of  course,  has  got  to  be  larger 
than  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  Woodbury.  It  is  over  $125,000,000;  there  will  be  a  credit  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Navy  of  over  $125,000,000  under  this  system. 

The  Chairman.  What  fiscal  year  does  the  $1,678.81  refer  to? 

Admiral  Parks.  1916. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  fiscal  year  would  this  one  relate  to — ^the 
$468,721.99? 

Admiral  Parks.  Well,  we  would  pay  it  this  year,  but  it  ought  to 
be  considered,  I  suppose,  as  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  1919. 

navy  yard,  3IARE  ISLAND,  CALIF. 
IMPROVEMENTS  TO  CENTRAL  POWER  PLANT,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "  Navy  yard,  Mare  Island, 
Calif. :  Improvements,  central  power  plant  and  distributing  system, 
$233,600."    What  fiscal  year  does  that  relate  to  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  money  we  need  to  do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  work  has  not  been  done? 

Admiral  Parks.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  been  contracted  for? 

Admiral  Parks.  Not  at  all.  They  have  been  having  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble at  Mare  Island  on  account  of  the  fresh  water  in  the  Sacramento 
River  being  used  for  irrigation ;  that  has  caused  the  salt  water  to 
come  up  into  the  Mare  Island  straits  and  has  enabled  the  teredo  to 
live  there  and  flourish ;  the  teredo  has  destroyed  the  wood-stave  pipe, 
both  inlet  and  outlet,  from  the  power  plant,  and  all  the  piling  struc- 
tures around  the  water  front. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  for  this  last  year,  did  you  not? 

Admiral  Parks.  Not  all  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  for  a  part  of  it  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  so ;  I  think  I  asked  for  a  part  then. 

The  Chairman.  That  came  before  this  committee,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  last  year  that  if  possible  this  matter  ought  to  be  post- 
poned until  the  regular  subcommittee  could  take  charge  of  it.    Is  it 
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in  the  estimates  for  this  year — that  is,  the  estimates  for  next  year's 
appropriations  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  first  item,  the  installation  of  a  5,000-KVA 
alternator,  is  in  the  regular  bill. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  $30,000.    ' 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  the  rest  of  it  in  the  annual  bill? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  power-plant  auxiliaries,  including  exerter, 
fuel-oil  pump,  meters,  and  feed  heater,  $20,000,  are  in  the  regular 
biU,  at  least  most  of  that,  and  it  should  stay  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  rest  of  it  I 

Admiral  Parks.  The  others  are  not  in  the  bill.  There  is  one  for  a  ^ 
new  top  casing  for  air  cylinder  of  IngersoU  compressor,  $4,000; 
tiiat  is  rather  urgently  needed,  and  I  have  not  had  money  enough  ,in 
maintenance  to  take  care  of  that  item  or  the  others  that  are  mentioned 
here — change  in  cooling  system  of  IngersoU  compressor  from  salt 
to  ft^sh  water,  $2,600;  purchase  and  installation  of  8,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  compressor,  $100,000.  I  can  not  say  that  that  is  an  item  that 
ought  to  be  in  the  deficiency  bill.  It  is  a  new  compressor  and  an 
addition  to  the  plant,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  item  for  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  a  new  1,000-horsepower  boiler,  $60,000. 
The  compressed-air  service  main  from  power  plant  to  shipbuilding 
ways  No.  1,  $4,000,  and  turbine-driven  fire  pump,  $13,000,  are  items 
that  are  urgently  needed  and  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  but  my 
appropriations  under  the  present  law  are  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinarily  you  pay  for  such  improvements  out 
of  your  appropriation  for  maintenance,  yards,  and  docks? 

Admiral  Parks.  Except  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of 
8,000  cubic  feet  of  air  compressor  and  the  new  1,000  horsepower 
boiler,  $60,000 ;  I  require  special  appropriations  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  law  requiring  it,  or  is  it  a  matter  of 
policy  because  you  can  not  take  such  large  items  out  of  your  appro- 
priation ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  think  the  law  contemplates  the  pur- 
chase of  new  plant  of  that  kind  unless  it  is  replacement;  if  it  is 
replacement  it  is  all  right  if  the  appropriation  is  large  enough,  but 
the  appropriation  has  never  been  large  enough  to  consider  an  item 
of  $100,000  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  it  either  ought  to  be  carried  in  that  appro- 
priation and  explained  at  the  time  that  it  is  in  there,  or  carried  as  a 
separate  item  in  the  naval  bill. 

Admral  Parks.  Those  two  items  ought  to  be  in  the  naval  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  so  to  me ;  that  is,  this  item  and  the  follow- 
ing one. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  purchase  and  installation  of  8,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  compressor,  $100,000,  and  the  purchase  and  installation  of  a 
new  1,000-horsepower  boiler,  $60,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  those  two  amount  to  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  $160,000,  and  $50,000  of  the  other  is  in  the  regular 
bill,  so  that  $210,000  should  be  in  the  other  bill  and  $23,600  is  the 
amount  that  is  proper  here. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  that  for? 
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Admiral  Parks.  That  is  for  a  new  top  casing  for  aii*  cylinder  of 
Ingersoll  compressor  and  changing  the  cooling  system  of  Ingersoll 
compressor  as  well  as  the  turbine-driven  fire  pump. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  urgently  needed  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Those  are  urgently  needed.  The  Teredo  has  nia<le 
an  awful  inroad  on  that  yard. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  further  on  you  are  asking  $500,000  for 
repairs  and  preservation.  Could  these  repairs  be  paid  for  out  of 
that  appropriation? 

Admiral  Parks.  No,  sir;  those  are  not  ones  for  which  the  item. 
''Repairs  and  preservation,"  is  considered  available;  that  is  for 
fixed  structures,  and  repairs  to  machinery  are  taken  care  of  out  of 
maintenance  rather  than  repairs. 

PIRCHASE  OF  land  AT  NAVAL  STATION,  GUAM. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  "For  the  purchase  of  land  at  the  naval  station, 
Guam,"  you  are  asking  $55.    Land  must  be  cheap  there,  admiral  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  is  more  or  less  cheap. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  regarding  that  item  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  Navy  Department  authorized  the  comman- 
dant to  pay  to  one  Peter  Nelson  an  award  of  $280,  and  to  close  the 
transaction  whereby  his  title  to  a  certain  tract  of  land  would  l)e 
transferred  to  the  iJnited  States;  upon  investigation  the  comman- 
dant found  that  only  $225  was  available,  so  that  $55  is  necessarj'  to 
complete  the  payment  of  the  award. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  appropriation  is  the  $225  available! 

Admiral  Parks.  That  was  authorized  bv  the  act  of  March  4, 1917. 
$15,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  land  to  be  used  for? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  know  what  that  particular  piece  is. 

FOR    CONSOLIDATION    OF   PO\VER    PLANTS. 

The  Chairman.  "  For  additional  amounts  required  on  account  of 
the  consolidation  of  power  plants  at  navy  yards  and  naval  stations, 
authorized  in  the  naval  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1905." 
you  are  asking  $735.52. 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  a  mistake;  the  apparent  overexpenditiire 
was  due  to  an  erroneous  report. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  is  waived? 

Admiral  Parks.  There  is  no  deficiency  there. 

FOR    MARINE   RAILWAYS   AT   NA\Tr   YARDS   AND   S^TATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  "  For  marine  railways  at  navy  yards  and  stations 
you  are  asking  $1,635.99. 

Admiral  Parks.  There  is  no  deficiency  there ;  that  was  also  due 
to  an  error  in  the  accounts. 

FOR  EXTENSION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  DETENTION  SYSTEM. 

The  Chairman.  "  For  the  extension  and  development  of  the  de- 
tention system  of  reforming  and  disciplining  the  enlisted  mep  at 
the  Xavai  Disciplinary'  Barracks  "  you  are  asking  $279.38. 
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Admiral  Parks.  That  is  very  doubtful.  The  Paymaster  General 
has  an  inspector's  report  of  $914  without  any  requisition,  contract, 
or  other  basis  for  that  payment.  If  that  is  a  proper  charge  against 
.tliat  appropriation,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  $279.38,  but  if  tnat  is  not 
a  proper  charge  against  that  appropriation  there  is  no  deficiency  in 
that  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  does  that  relate  to  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  This  payment  was  made  in  August  1916.  I 
rather  doubt  whether  we  can  ever  definitely  fix  that. 

FOR   RAILROAD   CONSTRUCTION   AT   INDIANHEAD,   M4). 

The  Chairman.  For  the  building  of  or  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  to  connect  the  naval  proying  ground  and  the  naval 
smokeless-powder  factory,  at  Indianhead,  M(L,  with  existing  or  con- 
templated railroad  lines,  und^r  terms  and  conditions  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  you  are  asking  $21,245. 

Admiral  Parks.  That  is  due  to  an  underestimate.  At  the  time  the 
department  was  acquiring  lands  in  several  different  places  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  appoint  one  board  to  examine  and  report  on  lands 
in  all  places ;  some  places  were  very  much  more  important,  apparently, 
than  Indianhead  at  the  time,  and  the  examination  of  this  property 
was  delayed  until  other  important  ones  had  been  taken  care  of.  In 
the  meantime  the  bureau  estimated  that  the  amount  required  for 
the  purchase  of  the  right  of  way  would  be  approximate^  $10,000. 
The  board,  however,  found  that  the  amount  required  is  $31,245,  so 
that  the  $10,000  reserved  for  the  payment  of  damages  was  insufficient ; 
it  was  a  very  low  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  all  been  settled  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  No  ;  we  are  waiting  for  this  money  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages to  the  people;  we  have  built  the  railroad  over  their  property, 
but  as  we  have  not  enough  to  settle  all  of  the  damages  we  have  not 
made  payments  to  any  of  them.  <• 

The  Chairman.  And  you  actually  need  this  amount? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  actually  need  that  amount  to  cover  the  awards. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  property  taken  over? 

Admiral  Parks.  About  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  payments  of  this  kind  generally  paid  out 
of  the  general  account  of  advances? 

Admiral  Parks.  No;  I  do  not  think  this  kind  is  ordinarily  paid 
out  of  general  account  of  advances. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  this  would  not  be  covered  by  that  pro- 
vision of  Admiral  Peoples  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  proper  place 
for  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  the  awards? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  total  amount  of  the  awards  was  $26,295 ;  the 
miscellaneous  expenses,  cost  of  abstract  of  title,  stenographic  cost,  and 
so  on,  amounted  to  $3,350,  and  additional  damages  to  property 
$1,600,  making  a  total  of  $31,245. 
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January  20,  1921. 
for  depots  for  coal  and  other  fuel,  guantanamo,  cuba. 

The  Chairman.  For  depots  for  coal  and  other  fuel,  Giiantanamo, 
Cuba,  $90,000. 

Admiral  Parks.  During  the  war  period  a  contract  was  let  to  the 
Stewart  Engineering  Corporation  for  the  construction  of  fuel-oil 
storage  plant  at  Guantanamo,  and  the  contractors  claimed  that  there 
were  certain  extra  expenses  not  covered  by  the  contract  which  should 
be  covered,  and  after  securing  all  the  results  I  could  by  direct  cor- 
respondence with  the  contractors,  I  found  that  there  was  enough 
uncertainty  about  the  matter  to  warrant  the  appointment  of  a  board 
to  go  into  it  fully.  That  board  has  not  yet  gotten  its  report  in, 
but  has  preliminarily  reported  to  me  that  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  will  find  approximately  $90,000  due  the  contractor  for 
changes  over  which  he  had  no  control,  and  that  report  will  be  in 
very  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  if  the  report  is  not  in,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  matter  ought  to  wait  until  vou  could  have  a  chance  to 
see  the  report  and  pass  on  it. 

Admiral  Parks.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  hardshio  on  the  contractor. 
We  have  been  over  a  year  neo^otiating  with  him  to  get  this  matter 
settled,  and  it  would  be  rather  desiraole  to  have  the  funds  available 
if  the  report  is  approved  prior  to  the  time  we  could  have  another 
deficiency  bill  considered. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  the  report  in  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Within  a  week  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  cost  for  this  depot  for  fuel? 

Admiral  Parks.  $492,334.61  was  the  contract  price  and  we  fur- 
nished cement  valued  at  $21,553.92. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  year's  appropriation  were  those 
amounts  paid?* 

Admiral  Parks.  There  were  several  appropriations.  I  think  it 
started  about  1916.  One  was  for  a  combination  of  three  places  and 
Guantanamo  was  one  of  the  three  places,  and  I  think  it  was  1916, 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  money  in  any  of  the  funds  to  pay 
the  account? 

Admiral  Parks.  No,  sir;  we  have  exhausted  the  appropriations 
except  an  amount  that  is  specifically  appropriated  for  work  at  Mare 
Island  and  the  work  at  Mare  Island  has  not  been  undertaken  becaxise 
of  the  consideration  of  a  Pacific-coast  base  and  the  possibility  that 
it  had  better  be  used  somewhere  else  near  San  Francisco  than  at 
Mare  Island.    T  think  there  is  nearly  $500,000  of  that  available. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  limit  of  cost  fixed  on  this  work? 

Admiral  Parks.  No,  sir. 

FOR  repairs  and  PRESERVATION  AT  NAVY  YARDS. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  and  preservation  at  navv  yards,  etc., 
you  ask  for  1918,  $24,414.38;  for  1919,  $700,19*3.72;  and  for  1921, 
$500,000.    How  do  these  deficiencies  arise  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  appropriations  available  for  1919  were 
$4,000,000  in  the  act  of  July  1, 1918,  and  $750,000  in  the  act  of  Feb. 
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ruary  25,  1919,  making  a  total  available  for  allotment  of  $4,750,000. 
Of  that,  $4,507,233.99  was  allotted,  and  for  the  fiscal  years  1917  and 
1918  there  was  an  overallotment  of  $63,046.37.  That  comes  in  here 
because  you  combined  the  two  appropriations  for  1917  and  1918  and 
carried  the  unexpended  balance  of  1918  into  1919.  So  far  as  the 
bureau  is  concerned,  there  is  an  unallotted  balance  of  $179,71©.64  and 
the  reports  to  the  bureau  from  the  yards  and  stations  equal  the  allot- 
ments, but  the  expenditures  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts  amount  to  $5,450,193.72;  that  is,  there  is  no  overexpendi- 
ture  that  the  bureau  knows  about  in  accordance  with  its  reports  from 
the  stations,  but  the  accounts  of  the  Paymaster  General  indicate  a 
large  expenditure.  At  that  time  the  oflScer  in  command  in  Europe 
and  commandants  of  districts  had  authority  to  spend  what  was  neces- 
sary in  their  judgment  without  exact  C9mpliance  with  allotments,  or 
without  previously  getting  allotments  for  expenditures,  and  these 
overexpenditures  or  apparent  overexpenditures  for  1915  and  1919 
are  probably  due  largely  to  that  war  authority ;  but  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  there  is  some  duplication  of  accounts  in  these  matters  and 
that  the  actual  deficiencies  will  not  be  known  until  all  the  accounts 
have  gone  to  the  auditor.  I  do  not  feel  that  these  deficiencies  are 
definite  nor  as  large  as  the  book  accounts  now  make  them  appear. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — ^that  there  will  be 
some  further  credits  given  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  one  matter  is  the  charg- 
ing up  as  an  obligation  the  estimated  cost  of  the  requisitions.  That 
creates  an  obligation,  and  a  contract  is  made  for  the  material  required 
on  that  requisition,  and  finally  the  public  bill  is  paid.  That  pay- 
ment is  entered  up  as  an  expenditure.  I  am  not  sure  that  all  those 
accounts  have  been  adjusted  between  the  obligation  on  the  requisition 
and  the  actual  payment.  But  there  is  another  thing  that  may  create 
this  apparent  deficiency  which  would  be  a  deficiency  against  this  ap- 
propriation. Some  matters  may  have  been  handled  in  such  a  way 
that  materials  bought  on  a  bureau  requisition  and  paid  for  on  bureau 
voucher,  then  sent  to  a  navy  yard,  had  gotten  into  naval  supply 
account  without  the  proper  pajfers  to  get  into  that  account,  then  was 
issued  and  charged  against  the  yard's  allotment.  Now,  tnat  makes 
a  double  charge,  but  the  effect  of  that  would  be  to  make  a  deficiency 
on  this  appropriation  and  reduce  the  deficiency  in  naval  supply  ac- 
coimts ;  so  that  there  would  not  be  a  Government  loss.  It  would 
simply  be  a  transfer  of  accounts.  Those  items,  if  they  exist,  are 
almost  impossible  to  trace,  unless  you  happen  to  find  out  that  there 
was  question  about  a  certain  item.  I  did  that  under  maintenance. 
I  questioned,  say,  a  locomotive  crane,  and  I  found  that  that  had  been 
issued  through  naval  supply  as  well  as  by  direct  purchase,  and  I 
found  that  that  had  occurred  to  such  an  extent  that  I  believe 
$ljl00,000  was  picked  up. 

The  Chaibmak.  So  as  to  both  of  these  items,  1918  and  1919,  you 
are  not  prepared  now  to  say  that  there  is  an  actual  deficiency  when 
all  adjustments  are  properly  made? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  know  there  will  be  some  deficiency,  but  I  would 
not  feel  sure  of  the  amount  until  all  of  those  accounts  had  been 
through  the  auditor's  office. 
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PUQET  SOUND. 
REPAIRS  TO  PIERS  FOR  BERTHING  OF   SHIPS  OF  PACIFIC  FLEET. 

The  Chairman.  For  1921  vou  are  asking  $500,000,  which  is  in  a 
different  situation.  That  is  for  the  current  year.  You  have  an  ap- 
propriation of  $3,000,000.    How  much  have  you  expended  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Approximately  between  six  and  a  half  and  seven 
twelfths.  It  is  being  expended  as  closely  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  an  equal  monthly  division. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  allotted  by  monthly  allotments? 

Admiral  Parks.  Practically;  although  the  allotments  for  Janu- 
ary. February,  and  March  have  been  made  as  a  quarterly  allotment. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  you  have  spent  from  six  and  a 
half  to  seven  twelfths  you  mean  up  to  this  time  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  month. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  spent  about  half  of  it  in  the  first 
half  of  the  vear? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  the  additional  $500,000  if  you 
are  running  within  your  appropriation? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  only  item  of  that  which  can  be  taken  as  a 
strict  deficiency  is  one  of  $133,000  that  was  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  in  accordance  with  law  to  make* special  repairs 
at  Puget  Sound.  The  matter  came  up,  and  was  decided  in  August  of 
this  last  year,  and  the  conditions  were  such  that  the  department 
considered  it  sufficiently  urgent  to  act  under  its  authority  to  create 
a  deficiency,  and  made  this  $133,000  authorization. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  not  been  expended  yet? 

Admiral  Parks.  Most  of  that  has  been  expended  by  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  even  with  that,  you  are  running  within  your 
appropriation  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  meant  six  and  a  half  to  seven-twelfths  of  the 
regular  appropriation  other  than  this  special  $133,000  authorization. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  include  that  expenditure  in  that  com- 
putation ? 

Admiral  Parks.  No.  I  took  this  as  a  straight  authorized  defi- 
ciency. 

The  (^hairman.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  improvement? 

Admiral  Parks.  Eepairs  to  piers  for  the  berthing  of  the  ships  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet.  There  are  certain  other  repairs  that  are  very  ur- 
gent at  the  present  time  for  which  we  have  not  sufficient  money  in 
the  appropriation.  The  Teredo  damage  at  the  Mare  Island  K'avy 
Yard  has  been  tremendous  during  the  last  two  yeai*s,  and  more  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  year.  I  estimate  for  Teredo  damage  on  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  work  that  should  be  taken  care  of  promptly 
$720,000,  and  the  estimate  for  the  damage  that  has  been  done  within 
the  last  two  years  is  something  over  $2,000,000. 

.  The  Chairman.  What  experimentation  have  you  made  to  prevent 
damage  from  this  source? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  have  put  spiral  winding  of  copper  on  piles 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mud  line  and  of  the  tide  line..  We  have 
inclosed  piles  with  split  terra-cotta  pipe  and  filled  in  between  the 
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pipe  and  the  pile  with  concrete^nd  neither  one  of  those  methods  has 
produced  a  desirable  result.  The  only  satisfactory  thing  to  do  is. 
to  substitute  concrete  piles  for  permanent  work,  but  for  work  to  be 
maintained  for  a  reasonable  time  creosoted  piles  must  be  used. 
Mare  Island  has  been  considered  a  fresh- waiter  yard  until  recently, 
and  the  piles  were  imtreated,  but  on  account  of  the  laree  amount  Oi 
water  used  for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  the 
three-year  dry  period,  the  yard  is  not  a  fresh-water  yard.  We  are 
not  the  only  ones  that  have  suffered  during  this  period.  The  Central 
Pacific  Ferry  across  the  straits  at  Carquinez  is  being  entirely  rebuilt 
with  creosoted  piles,  and  the  ferryboats  for  taking  trains  across  the 
straits  were  until  recently  unsheathed  boats.  Now,  all  those  boats 
are  being  sheathed  with  copper  and  the  Central  Pacific's  landing 
at  Vallejo'was  abandoned  two  or  three  months  ago.  The  Teredo  has 
gotten  in  there  very  rapidly  during  the  last  year  or  two  and  caused 
an  immense  amount  of  destruction.  If  more  monev  were  available 
for  repairs,  a  part  of  it  would  be  used  there. 

Another  item  that  has  been  delayed  for  over  a  year  is  the  repair 
to  the  bottom  of  Dry  Dock  No.  4  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  an 
item  amounting  to  about  $150,000.  If  $500,000  is  granted  it  will 
cover  the  $133,000  at  Puget  Sound,  and  the  rest  of  it  will  be  used 
on  the  Mare  Island  work  and  the  dry  dock  at  New  York ;  otherwise 
it  will  be  necessarv  to  delay  those  projects  until  the  next  annual  ap- 
propriation is  available. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  estimated  for  these  items  in  the  other 
bill? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes ;  we  included  them  in  the  estimates  that  we 
have  made  for  next  year. 

The  Chairman,  fiut  no  part  of  the  $133,000  was  included  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  rest  was  included  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes ;  that  was  taken  as  a  straight  deficiency ;  the 
others  are  prospective  deficiencies  only,  but  considered  very  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Is  the  concrete  subject  to  attack  by  the  teredo  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  No;  the  concrete  is  not  subject  to  attack  by  the 
teredo;  the  only  troubles  with  concrete  are  due  to  design  and  con- 
struction. Many  concrete  piles  have  been  designed  with  the  reinforc- 
ing metal  near  the  surface  and  the  concrete  has  been  somewhat  porous 
and  the  result  is  that  the  salt  water  seeps  in  through  the  porous  con- 
crete to  the  reinforcing  metal  and  rusts  it,  and  the  expansion  due  to 
the  rust  has  forced  the  thin  shell  of  concrete  off  the  pile.  By  making 
the  design  such  that  the  reinforcing  metal  is  a  sufficient  distance  in 
from  the  surface,  that  trouble  is  overcome.  Another  trouble,  the  one 
of  construction,  is  not  getting  a  sufficiently  dense  concrete,  having 
too  much  sand,  too  much  stone,  or  not  sufficient  water.  If  those  two 
items  are  properly  looked  out  for  the  concrete  piles  have  a  verv'long 
life. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Is  the  concrete  more  expensive  than  copper? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  more  expensive,  the  first  cost. 

Mr.  Cannon.  But,  taking  it  in  the  lonp  run? 

Admiral  Parks.  In  the  long  run  it  is  much  cheaper.  It  is  the 
j)roper  construction. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  say  that  it  is  more  expensive  than  copper? 
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Admiral  Parks.  It  costs  more  at  first,  but  its  ultimate  cost  is  much 
^ less. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  long  has  it  been  known  that  concrete  could 
be  used? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  have  been  using  concrete  for  quite  a  while 
for  piles  and  for  wharf  work;  I  should  think  for  15  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  life  of  ordinary  wooden  piling  treated 
with  creosote  used  for  this  purpose? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  depends  on  the  locality.  There  are  certain 
places  where  six  years  is  the  length. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  is  not  attacked  by  the  teredo  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  If  it  is  not  attacked  by  the  teredo  it  will  last  40 
or  50  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  ordinary  life  of  a  concrete  pile  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  have  not  had  them  long  enough  yet  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  judgment? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  should  think  that  they  might  be  there  a  hun- 
dred years  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  two  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  About  three  times  as  much  for  concrete  as  for  the 
creosoted  wooden  pile. 

The  Chairman.  These  estimates  are  also  in  the  regular  annual  bill 
for  all  the  items  except  the  repairs  to  the  wharf  at  Puget  Sound,  and 
it  will  not  delay  your  operations  very  much  if  they  are  carried  in  the 
regular  bill  instead  of  being  carried  in  the  deficiency  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  will  mean  a  delay  for  four  months  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  are  not  of  such  a  nature  but  that  they  can 
be  delayed  safely  for  four  months.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  cost 
of  installation  will  be  a  great  deal  less  then  than  now. 

.   reduction  in  cost  of  labor. 

Admiral  Parks.  There  have  been  certain  reductions  in  material 
quotations,  but  I  have  not  any  knowledge  that  there  is  going  to  be 
anv  reduction  in  the  labor  cost. 

The  Chairman.  The  Shipping  Board  sent  us  word  this  morning 
that  they  would  take  action  to  enforce  a  reduction  of  10  or  20  per 
cent  on  labor  in  their  yards,  and  so,  if  there  is  a  reduction  in  the 
Shipping  Board  yards,  where  we  are  building  ships,  it  will  neces- 
sarily mean  a  reduction  in  the  navy  yards  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  But  it  may  not  in  the  building  trades. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  those  men  are  in  the  ouilding  trades. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  action  of  tne  Shipping 
Board  will  affect  the  building  trades  generallv  very  much.  This 
matter  that  I  mention  on  the  dry-dock  floor  at  New  York  is  one  that 
requires  common  labor  more  than  anything  else.  I  delayed  that 
work  last  year,  against  my  earnest  desire  to  do  it,  because  I  could 
not  at  our  rates  keep  enough  common  labor  in  the  yard  to  do  the 
necessary  work.  We  were  paying  about  $4.40,  and  I  think  just  out- 
side the  yard  in  Brooklyn  they  were  paying  $6.50  and  $6,  the  pre- 
vailing rate. 

The  Chairman.  A  contractor  who  was  here  the  other  day  said 
that  he  had  a  large  contract  near  Wilmington,  where  he  employed 
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largelj'  common  labor,  and  that  he  reduced  the  price  something  like 
50  cents  a  day  from  what  they  had  been  paying  for  two  years,  and 
that  he  got  more  labor  than  he  could  use  at  the  reduced  price. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  only  reductions  I  know  of  are  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard.  The  labor  unions  are  not  very  strong  in  Phila- 
delphia, compared  with  some  other  places,  and  it  was  found  possible 
to  reduce  the  carpenters  10  cents  an  hour  and  to  keep  enough  car- 
penters to  do  the  work. 

HOG  ISLAND  YARD. 

Mr.  Cannon.  As  I  understand,  the  Hog  Island  plant  cost  about 
$86,000,000.    Are  they  junking  that  yard? 

Admiral  Parks.  A  considerable  part  of  it,  but  an  effort  was  made 
to  sell  it  some  time  ago.  I  think  it  was  thwarted  somewhat  by  the 
land  title. 

air.  Cannon.  They  did  not  condemn? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  was,  but  some- 
thing came  up  about  the  title  which  I  think  affected  the  ability  to 
sell  at  a  reasonable  price,  but,  of  course,  Hog  Island  was  built  with 
the  idea  that  a  certain  number  of  ways  would  be  permanently  useful, 
and  they  were  built  of  good  construction.  The  rest  were  built  with 
the  idea  that  during  the  war  period  they  would  be  used,  but  would 
not  be  needed  later. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Is  there  a  combination  of  the  privately  owned  ship- 
yards— they  do  not  like  Hog  Island?  I  am  just  asking  for  informa- 
tion. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  have  not  had  any  reason  to  know  particularly 
about  Hog  Island  lately. 

PHILADELPHIA    (PA.)    DOCK. 

Admiral  Parks.  There  was  something  said  about  transferring  the 
Philadelphia  dock  to  this  bill,  so  as  to  make  the  money  immediately 
available. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anv  money  to  carry  on  that  work? 

Admiral  Parks.  No,  sir;  we  had  $12,000  on  the  10th  of  January, 
and  we  are  spending  at  the  rate  of  about  $3,000  per  day.  I  hoped 
they  could  make  that  money  immediately  available  in  the  other  bill, 
but*  Mr.  Kelley  says  that  they  would  surely  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  that  on  the  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  cost  fixed  in  the  authorization? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  was  authorized  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  limit  of  cost  was  fixed  at  $6,300,000? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  has  been  appropriated  $1,000,000? 

Admiral  Parks.  You  appropriated  $1,000,000  last  year,  leaving 
$600,000  not  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  vou  asking  for  this  year? 

Admiral  Parks.  $600,000. 
•  The  Chairman.  Will  you  spend  it  all  this  year? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir;  if  appropriated  it  will  probably  com- 
plete the  dock  before  the  1st  of  July.  If  not,  I  do  not  think  the 
contractor  can  afford  to  invest  that  amount,  and  he  will  have  to  sus- 
pend operations. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  now  $12,000? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  had  $12,000  on  the  10th  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  you  spend  between  now  and 
June  30  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  If  I  have  that  money  now,  I  will  probably  spend 
all  of  it  befbre  that  date.  When  I  said  I  had  $12,000,  it  was'$12,000 
in  cash,  but  we  are  owing  him  something  like  $150,000  on  retained 
percentage  that  I  will  not  pay  until  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  contract  let  for  a  lump  sum  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  was,  practically  at  the  same  time  as  the  one  at 
Norfolk. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  about  $2,500,000  was  the  estimate.  It 
was  on  a  unit  price,  but  when  they  excavated  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  heavy  stratum  of  gravel  that  caused  an  immense  amount  of 
water  to  flow  into  that  place,  and  that  required  very  material  changes. 
That  is  a  condition  that  did  not  obtain  at  Norfolk.  That  was  prac- 
tically dry  excavation. 

The  Chairman.  The  $600,000  that  you  are  asking  for  will  bring 
up  the  total  appropriations  to  the  exact  authorization? 

Admiral  Parks.  To  the  exact  authorization. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  complete  it  within  that  amount? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  do  it  for  anything  under  that  amount? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  much  under  that  amount. 
I  think  it  will  be  very  closa  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  of  certain  extras  you  will  have 
to  pay? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  necessarv  to  put  in  a  row  of  sheet 
piling  all  around  the  bottom  of  the  dock  aiter  it  was  excavated,  and 
to  put  in  certain  cross  lines  of  sheet  piling. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  this  dock? 

Admiral  Parks.  It  is  1,000  feet  long  and  45  feet  deep. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  the  one  at  Norfolk? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  other  thing  that  makes  it  de- 
sirable to  not  suspend  the  work  on  the  dock  is  that  at  the  last  session 
an  appropriation  was  made  for  transforming  the  Kearsarge  into  a 
floating  crane.  We  have  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  as  an  expe- 
diting item  to  enable  them  to  get  the  Kearsarge  into  this  dock  next 
month.  It  will  practically  cost  that  to  cut  the  hole  in  the  caisson,  and 
if  we  stop  we  can  not  get  the  ship  in. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  come  that  it  is  costing  so  much  more 
than  was  anticipated  for  completing  the  improvement? 

Admiral  Parks.  We  had  to  make  such  tremendous  changes  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  that  developed  after  the  excavation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  allowing  anything  for  profit  to  the  con- 
tractor ? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  there  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $120,000  profit  in  that.  There  is  another  matter  that  does  not 
apply  at  Norfolk  as  it  does  here :  The  cement  contractor  fell  dowij ; 
he  refused  to  carrj^  out  his  contract,  and  we  desired  the  contractor 
for  the  drydock  to  bring  suit  against  the  cement  contractor,  which 
he  has  done.  He  has  judgment  in  his  favor,  but  an  appeal  was  taken. 
Apparently,  the  legal  expense  in  that  suit  will  run  up  into  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  $50,000  or  $60,000,  so  that  the  amount  of  profit  that  may 
appear  here  would  be  materially  reduced  by  this  expense  if  on  the 
appeal  he  loses.  If  that  appeal  is  sustained,  or,  at  least,  if  the  judg- 
ment is  sustained  in  favor  of  this  contractor,  he  will  have  a  saving 
of  possibly  $200,000  out  of  that  $600,000,  but  that  is  a  matter  for 
settlement  two  or  three  years  from  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  pay  it  out  this  year,  then? 

Admiral  Parks,  We  have  added  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  getting  a  re- 
turn on  the  excess  price  paid  for  the  cement. 

The  Chairman.  Which  was  paid  directly  to  the  contractor? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  may  make  a  refurfd  on  that. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  Why  should  we  not  appropriate  $400,000  and  leave 
that  matter  in  abeyance  until  the  final  settlement,  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  result  of  that  contested  claim?  Ordinarily,  where  indi- 
viduals or  corporations  let  contracts  of  this  kind  they  will  not  pay 
all  that  the  contractor  claims  if  the  owner  thinks  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial amount  that  is  not  due  the  contractor. 

Admiral  Parks.  I,  think  if  you  make  it  $400,000  and  make  it  avail- 
able now,  then  the  settlement  claim  can  be  taken  care  of  later.  That 
will  enable  the  work  to  go  right  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  Thto,  the  other  part  is  dependent  upon  the  out- 
some  of  these  disputes? 

Admiral  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 


Thursday,  January  20, 1921. 

f 

DRY  DOCK  AND  ACCESSORIES,  NORFOLK,  VA. 

STATEMENTS  OF  SEAR  ABMIBAL  CHABLES  W.  FARES,  CHIEF 
BUREAV  OF  YARDS  AND  DOCKS;  HON.  JOHN  J.  FITZOE&ALD, 
NEW  YORK;  AND  MR.  F.  H.  SCHOMBXTRO,  VICE  PRESIDENT 
GEOROj:  LEARY  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  you  have  an  item,  "  Navy  yard,  Norfolk, 
Va.  For  dry  dock  and  accessories  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  pay  the  (ieorge  Leary  Construction  Co.  the  bonus  earned  under 
contract  No.  2258  and  changes  thereto  for  completion  of  Dry  Dock  No. 
4  in  advance  of  the  date  fixed  in  the  contract,"  giving  the  dates,  etc., 
$167,500. 

Admiral  Parks.  I  think  there  was  rather  a  full  hearing  on  that 
matter  last  year  and,  as  I  recollect  it,  a  certain  amount  was  set  out  as 
the  contractor's  loss,  and  the  information  was  also  given  that  among 
other  payments  was  one  of  $167,500  of  bonus  earned  under  the  con- 
tract, when  the  bill  was  prepared  by  the  committee  it  subtracted  the 
$167,500  and  allowed  the  balanqp  as  loss ;  that  is,  the  amount  given 
by  the  committee,  and  the  $167,500  added  together  constituted  the 
loss  set  out  in  the  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  the  amount  asked  for  was 
$751,047.30,  and  of  that  amount  we  appropriated  $451,047.30,  leav- 
ing $300,000  of  the  request  unappropriated  for. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  $300,000  being  profit. 
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The  Chairman.  A  part  of  the  $451,047.30  was  for  work  done  by  the 
Navy  Department,  as  I  recall.  Do  you  remember  what  portion  of 
that  appropriation  went  to  the  Leary  Construction  Co.  and  whether 
any  of  that  was  for  profit  or  just  to  pay  their. bills? 

Admiral  Parks.  No;  I  have  not  the  division  between  contract 
payments  and  yard  payments. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  that  appropriation  went  to  the 
Leary  Construction  Co.  and  what  portion  was  used  to  reimburse  your 
department  for  work  done  on  the  dry  dock  ? 

Admiral  Parks.  The  appropriation  provided  $451,047.30  to  cover 
a  deficiency  in  the  dock  appropriation  of  $242,485.28,  leaving  $208,- 
552.02  to  be  applied  on  the  contract  account.  Now,  that  does  not 
exactly  answer  your  question,  because  there  are  certain  matters  of 
sand  and  gravel  and  things  of  that  kind  furnished  which  would  be 
considered  in  the  $242,000.  The  item  of  $242,000  is  a  deficit  under 
the  dry  dock  appropriation,  but  that  does  not  mean  all  of  that  was 
for  yard  work.  It  means  some  of  the  vouchers  for  the  contractor 
were  included  in  the  $242,000,  but  offhand  I  can  not  say  what;  and 
the  next  item  indicates  the  contractor's  loss  as  found  by  the  auditor. 
The  $242,000  is  divided  between  the  work  done  by  the  Government 
and  the  work  done  by  the  contractor  and  vouihered. 

The  Chairman.  What  further  statement.  Admiral,  do  3^ou  desire 
to  make  with  regard  to  this  item  in  addition  to  what  was  stated  in 
the  hearings  when  the  matter  was  before  the  committee  last  year? 

Admiral  Parks.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  to  add  this  year  to 
that.  It  does  appear  to  me  that  the  committee  was  covering  loss  and 
ignored  profit,  and  considered  $167,500  as  profit  and  left  that  out  in 
ascertkining  the  amount  to  be  appropriated.  That  is  the  way  it 
appeared  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  exactly  it,  as  I  recall.  There  had 
already  been  paid  in  profits,  in  the  form  of  a  bonus,  $167,500  before 
the  hearings,  and  whiat  the  department  asked  Congress  to  appropriate 
was  $242,485.28  to  make  good  the  amount  expended  by  your  bureau^ 
and  then  the  $208,562.02  which  represented  the  part  that  had  not  been 
paid,  and  in  addition  to  that,  $132,500  for  bonus  on  the  completed 
]ob.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  $276,000  instead  of  $208,000  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  $276,000. 

Admiral  Parks.  The  $132,500,  if  it  had  been  appropriated,  would^ 
together  with  the  $167,500,  make  a  total  profit  of  $300,000. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Admiral  Parks.  After  making  that  addition  the  $300,000  was  de- 
ducted from  this  amount  of  $751,000,  leaving  the  actual  cost,  without 
any  profit,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  bonus  or  not. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  George  Leary  Construction  Co.  had  the  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  dock  No.  4  at  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk. 
The  limit  of  cost,  I  think,  was  $3,500,000.  The  department  subse- 
quently made  a  supplemental  contract  No.  2258  under  which  it 
agreed  to  pay  a  bonus  for  the  completion  of  the  contract  in  advance 
of  the  contract  time,  because  of  the  urgent  need  of  the  dock.  Under 
that  contract  for  the  bonus  the  contractor  earned  a  bonus  of  $167,500. 
The  investigation  made  by  the  department  showed  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  unusual  conditons  that  arose  the  company  woudl  have  earned 
$300,000.    During  the  progress  of  the  work,  because  of  the  peculiar 
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conditions  which  existed  there,  which  were  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  department,  the  department  agreed,  informally,  to  compen- 
sate the  contractor  for  the  additional  cost  of  the  work  and  in  esti- 
mating the  cost  to  eliminate  anything  that  might  be  earned  as  bonus. 
This  dock  was  being  built  within  the  navy  yard,  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  the  Government  started  at  Norfolk  a  very  extensive  pro- 
gram of  construction  and  the  Government  itself  fixed  the  price  of 
labor. 

The  most  undesirable  work  in  that  neighborhood  was  the  work  on 
this  dock.    The  cofferdam  holding  the  river  out  and  the  men  fearing 
that  it  was  likely  to  come  in  at  any  time,  they  would  take  work  either 
for  the  Army  in  the  yard,  or  for  the  Shipping  Board,  and  so  the  least 
desirable  labor  was  obtained  by  the  contractor,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  pay  the  increased  price  oi  labor  to  meet  the  scale  fixed  by  the 
Government.    He  could  not  get  anybody  to  work  in  the  navy  yard 
at  any  price  less  than  that  fixed  by  the.Government.    The  excess  labor 
cost  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  seventy  odd  thousand  dollars. 
That  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  department,  and  the  bureau 
submitted  an  estimate,  and  Congress  appropriated  the  money  to  take 
care  of  the  excess  labor  cost.    In  order  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the 
dock,  it  was  necessary  to  work  more  than  one  shift.    The  labor  ob- 
tainable and  the  only  labor  obtainable  was  of  such  an  unproductive 
character  that  the  cost  ran  up  in  excess  to  what  it  would  have  been 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  labor.     So  when  this 
matter  was  presented  to  the  department  and  to  Congress  the  actual 
cost  to  the  contractor  was  $376,000  in  excess  of  the  lunds  that  were 
available.    The  department,  out  of  another  fund  which  was  available, 
had  paid  the  contractor  $167,500,  which  he  had  earned  as  a  bonus. 
When   the   committee   made    this   appropriation,   it    appropriated 
$451,000,  and  the  department  also  asked  that  the  contractor  be  paid 
$132^500  additional  as  profit.    The  dry  dock  cost  almost  $5,000,000, 
which  would  have  been  a  profit  of  about  6  per  cent,  but  when  the 
committee  made  the  appropriation  it  deducted  from  the  estimate 
$300,000,  the  additional  sum  asked  as  profit,  and  put  into  the  appro- 
priation a  provision  that  it  should  be  without  profit  to  the  contractor. 
So  in  figuring  out  his  deficit,  the  $167,500  which  had  already  been 
paid  him  was  deducted  from  his  deficit  arid  from  the  appropriation 
of  $451,047.30  thei-e  was  deducted  the  $242,485.28,  leaving  $208,562.02 
available  to  pay  the  contractor.    Upon  the  final  order  made  by  the 
department  the  Auditor  for  the  Navy  Department  found  that  the 
sum  actually  required  to  make  up  the  deficit  was  $186,000.    The  re- 
.siilt  has  been  that  the  contractor  has  been  paid  what  it  actually  cost 
him  to  build  the  dock. 

Xhis  dock  and  the  one  at  Portland  are  the  only  two  ever  built  by 
the  Government  and  finished  by  the  original  contractor,  and  this  is 
the  first  one  ever  completed  within  the  tiipe  fixed  by  the  Government. 
The  Philadelphia  dry  dock  was  authorized  and  started  at  the  same 
time,  but,  because  of  the  same  conditions  as  existed  at  Norfolk,  the 
contractor  quit.  A  new  contract  was  made  with  him  on  a  cost-plus 
contract.  That  dry  dock  will  be  finished  some  time — do  you  know 
when,  Admiral  ? 

Adiniral  Parks.  If  the  money  is  appropriated  in  this  bill  it  will 
probably  be  finished  this  spring. 
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Mr.  FiTZOEBAU).  But  anyway,  practically  two  years  after  the  one 
at  Norfolk  was  completed. 

AH  that  the  department  is  asking  at  this  time  is  that  the  $167,500 
be  appropriated  so  that  it  can  be  paid  under  the  contract.    * 

I  should  liko  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  very  peculiar 
situation  stated  in  the  letter  of  Secretary  Roosevelt,  which  is  found 
in  the  hearings  on  the  second  deficiency  appropriation  bill  for  1920, 
page  371.  It  appears  that  this  was  an  informal  agreement  made  by 
the  department,  or  by  an  officer  of  the  department,  having  authority 
to  make  the  a^ement.  If  the  contractor  under  that  authorization 
had  filed  a  claim  under  the  Dent  Act,  he^  could  have  had  it  paid,  but 
the  promise  of  the  department  to  submit  the  entire  matter  to  Con- 
fess was  controlling  with  him.  That  is  what  he  relied  upon,  and  the 
time  in  which  to  file  under  the  Dent  Act  expired  on  June  30,  1919. 
Therefore,  he  had  no  opportunity  to  submit  his  claim  under  the 
Dent  Act.  This  was  a  contract  made  by  an  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment having  authority  to  make  the  contract,  but  it  was  not  formally 
executed  and  it  should  have  been  presented  and  adjusted  by  the 
department. 

Now,  he  could  have  had  his  deficit  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  work 
submitted  under  that  contract  and  could  have  gotten  that  in  addition 
to  the  bonus  which  he  had  earned  under  his  contract.  He  did  not 
do^  it,  and  the  action  of  the  committee  simplv  took  away  from  him 
his  bonus  and  left  him  with  the  actual  cost,  it  seems  unfair  that  one 
of  the  few  contractors  who,  in  the  great  stress  of  the  war,  instead  of 
quitting  his  job,  kept  on  under  the  most  discouraging  and  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  and  finished  the  dry  dock  some  seven  months 
in  advance  of  the  time  fixed  in  the  contract  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Government  had  no  other  dock  that  it  could  have  utilized  should  be 
penalized  for  his  loyalty  and  faithfulness. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  Dent  Act  would  apply  to 
this  particular  case? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  a  bonus  under  his  contract. 
There  was  an  informal  agreement  made  by  an  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment who  had  authority  to  contract 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  He  had  certain  authority  under  the 
act  of  August  29, 1916,  in  which  the  limit  of  cost  for  the  building  of 
this  dock  was  placed  at  $3,600,000.  Now,  that  was  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  there  has  been  actually  expended  on  the  dry  dock  to  date 
$4,800,000.  Now,  no  officer  of  the  Government,  Secretary  of  War  or 
Assistant  Secretary,  nor  any  other  subordinate,  could  make  a  con- 
tract extending  that  limit  of  cost  beyond  $3,600,000  and  make  the 
Government  liable. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Under  the  decision  of  the  comptroller,  I  think,  he 
probably  could.  After  Congress  appropriated  this  money  the  matter 
went  to  the  auditor,  and  the  findig  of  the  auditor  was  that  instead  of 
anything  being  due  the  construction  company,  as  thejr  had  been  paid 
$647,000  for  extra  labor  costs,  the  company  was  indebted  to  the 
Government  in  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  $202,000  and 
$647/00,  or  $446,000. 

We  were  compelled  to  take  an  appeal  from  the  auditor  to  the 
comptroller,  and  we  submitted  to  the  comptroller  the  record  of  Con- 
gress when  the  matter  had  been  presented  to  Congress,  and  pointed 
out  the  circumstance  that  this  arrangement  had  been  made  to   pay 
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this  additional  labor  cost  and  that  estimates  had  been  submitted. 
The  comptroller  held  that  that  was  a  ratification  by  Congress.  This 
is  a  bonus,  or  money  earned  under  a  bonus  contract,  and  a  claim 
under  the  Dent  Act  would  have  been  sustained.  If  the  contractor, 
instead  of  working  his  men  more  than  one  shift,  had  run  just  one 
shift,  and  had  not  mcurred  this  excess  cost  due  to  working  more  than 
one  shift,  he  probably  could  have  gotten  through  under  those  cir- 
cumstances with  some  profit;  but  the  department  needed  the  dry 
dock,  because  it  had  no  docks  in  this  country  that  could  take  certain 
vessels,  and  it  urged  the  contractor  not  to  quit,  as  contractors  were 
quitting  in  other  places.  The  department  made  formal  contracts 
with  the  men  who  did  quit,  but  the  contract  with  these  particular 
contractors  was  not  formally  executed.  They  went  on  and  finished 
the  dock  seven  months  in  advance  of  the  time  fixed  in  the  contract, 
and  the  contractor  has  been  reimbursed  his  actual  cost.  Now,  when 
you  reimburse  his  actual  cost,  you  do  not  pay  for  everything;  he 
has  still  been  subjected  to  certain  expenses  that  the  Government  does 
not  pay.  The  Government  fixed  the  pay  that  they  would  allow  in 
this  overhead  arrangement,  but  there  are  certain  additional  expenses 
that  the  contractor  must  compensate  himself  for  out  of  his  profits. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  have  said,  he  has  finished  the  dry  dock  seven 
months  in  advance  of  the  time  fixed  in  the  contract,  and  he  is  out  of 
pocket  as  a  result  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  was  that  the  situation  was  just  a 
little  different,  and  that  we  had  by  the  last  appropriation  bill  appro- 
priated sufficient  money  to  pay  him  all  of  the  actual  cost  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  dock,  and  also  allowed  him  to  retain  $167,500 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  Deducting  that  $167,500 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  had  already  been  paid. 
Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  It  was  paid ;  but  by  putting  in  the  bill  the  words 
"  without  profit  to  the  contractor,"  you  made  that  $167,500  apply  to 
the  cost  of  the  dock,  and  so  that  was  taken  away  from  him. 

The  Chaikman.  We  put  in  a  provision  making  it  exclusive  of  any 
profit? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes;  and  that  $167,600  which  had  been  paid 
under  the  contract  was  applied  as  a  part  of  the  actual  cost.  Now,  in 
all  of  these  contracts  there  are  certain  overhead  charges  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  allow,  and  the  contractor  has  to  compensate  him- 
self for  them  out  of  any  profit  he  may  be  allowed.  The  result  is  that 
this  contract  was  continued  and  completed  seven  months  in  advance 
of  the  time  fixed  in  the  contract,  and  the  amount  of  the  bonus  earned 
by  them  was  taken  away  from  them,  and  they  were  given  such  actual 
expenditures  as  the  check  by  the  Government  auditors  showed.  We 
asked  the  Secretary  to  submit  an  estimate  for  the  $700,000,  and  he 
declined  to  do  that.  He  said  he  would  ask  Congress,  or  would  submit 
an  estimate,  for  the  bonus  actually  earned,  or  $132,500,  which  would 

have  been  additional  profits 

The  Chaikmak  (interposing) .  I  had  in  mind  that  there  was  a  total 
amount  asked  for  of  about  $300,000,  including  the  $167,000  that  had 
been  paid.  Then  the  department  asked  at  that  time  for  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $132,500,  which,  if  allowed,  would  make  $300,000. 
Now,  as  I  undersand  it,  you  are  only  asking  for  $167,500,  which  had 
been  originally  allowed  and  paid. 

29859—21 31 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes;  that  has  been  allowed  and  paid. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  was  deducted  in  the  final  settlement. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes;  because  of  the  inclusion  of  those  words 
"  without  profit." 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  all  been  made  to  apply  to  actual  costs? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes ;  or  the  $202,000.  The  amount  actually  paid 
was  $186,000.  In  the  adjustment  there  was  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
thousand  dollars  deducted ;  or,  in  checking  up,  that  amount  was  not 
allowed.  So  the  $202,000  or  the  $186,000  that  was  paid  made  up  the 
actual  cost  to  the  contractor. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  we  have  been  denying  matters  of  this  kind 
w^hich  are  really  claims  against  the  Government,  and  letting  them  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  This  is  to  pay  what  the  contract  called  for. 
There  is  not  another  instance  in  all  of  those  contracts  during  the  war 
like  this — that  is,  where  the  contractor  was  faced  with  tremendous 
costs  and  the  department  wanted  the  work,  and  he  went  ahead 
with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  allow  this,  what  will  we  do  with 
the  man  who  has  been  Dothering  us  a  good  deal — I  have  forgotten 
his  name — who  furnished  the  cement  lor  this  particular  dock?  I 
have  not  seen  him  since  last  year,  but  I  was  somewhat  impresses!  by 
his  statement.  It  seemed  that  he  had  two  cement  mills,  one  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  dry  dock,  and  he  had  certain  tugs  and  other  floating 
equipment  to  carry  the  cement  to  this  place.  He  had  another  plant 
in  Pennsylvania  somewhere.  When  the  war  broke  out,  and  when 
this,  work  was  commenced,  he  started  to  furnish  the  cement  under 
that  contract  from  his  mill  there  in  the  vicinity  of  this  work.  The 
Navy  Department  took  over  all  of  his  floating  equipment,  includ- 
ing his  tugs  and  boats,  and  in  order  to  permit  the  contractor  to  expe- 
dite the  work  under  his  contract  he  nad  to  furnish  cement  from 
away  up  in  Pennsylvania  and  pay  the  freight  on  it.  He  had  to  can- 
cel other  orders  that  he  had  for  cement,  and  it  appears  that  he  ac- 
tually furnished  the  cement  at  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

Admiral  Parks.  $80,000  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  tnere  was  a  contract,  or,  at  least,  an  im- 
plied contract,  that  he  would  be  made  good  his  loss,  if  not  allowed 
some  profit. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  think  the  Government  treated  him  badly.    He 
did  not  retain  me.    If  he  had,  I  would  have  insisted  that  the  depart* 
ment  fix  just  compensation  for  the  property  they  took.    He  had  a 
claim  for  the  loss  that  he  actually  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
the  Government.    He  had  no  lawyer.    I  will  not  say  that  his  lawyer 
was  a  poor  one,  because  he  had  none.    In  adjusting  his  claim  ioT 
taking  over  that  floating  equipment,  he  was  certainly  entitled  in  all 
fairness  to  be  compensated  for  the  additional  cost  to  which  he  had 
been  put  in  carrying  out  the  contract.    I  think  he  was  treated  badly. 
However,  this  is  a  different  situation,  because  here  the  Government, 
through  the  department,  or  the  head  of  the  department,  assaredi 
these  people  in  the  letter  of  July  19,  1919,  reviewing  the  facts,  etc., 
that  they  would  be  compensated  for  this  additional  cost.    The  con- 
tractor had  these  alternatives:  He  could  have  quit  and  ne^otia.ted 
with  the  department,  and  if  he  had  been  as  successful  as  the  con- 
tractor at  Philadelphia  he  would  have  been  assured  of  a  profitable 
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contract.  He  could  have  done  that,  or  he  could  have  gone  ahead, 
relying  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  department  in  carrying  out  the 
arrangements  that  it  had  made.  It  was  an  important  thing  for  the 
Government  to  get  the  dock,  and  he  kept  on  with  his  job,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  finished  it  seven  months  in  advance  of  the  time  fixed  by  the 
contract.  All  that  he  is  asking  now  is  that  he  be  allowed  the  bonus 
that  he  actually  earned  under  that  supplemental  contract,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  very  reasonable  request. 

Mr.  ScHOMBURO.  In  regard  to  the  cement  contractor,  when  I  nego- 
tiated that  contract  with  him,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  mate- 
rial for  that  work,  I  gave  him  the  contract  upon  his  statement  that 
he  owned  several  plants. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Admiral  Parks  has  called  my  attention  to  some 
facts,  and  I  do  not  want  to  have  a  wrong  statement  in  the  record: 
The  contractor  at  Philadelphia  did  not  quit,  but  a  supplemental 
agreement  was  made  under  certain  conditions,  and  they  were  put  in 
writing  and  formally  executed.    The  arrangement  made  with  the 
Leary  people  was  not  formally  executed.    The  result  was  that  the 
Philadelphia  contractor  has  an  arrangement  by  which  he  finishes  his 
job  sometime  in  the  future  and  makes  a  profit,  while  the  other 
people  went  ahead  without  getting  the  arrangement  reduced  to  writ- 
ins:,  and  finished  the  dock  in  advance  of  the  time  fixed  in  the  contract. 
^Ir.  ScHOMBXjRo.  That  dock  will  cost  several  million  dollars  more 
than  our  dock,  but  in  the  matter  of  design  the  Philadelphia  dock  is 
simpler.    I  was  referring  to  the  arrangement  with  the  cement  con- 
tractor.   The  Government  commandeered  his  floating  equipment  at 
Xorfolk,  but  his  cement-making  plant  at  Norfolk  had  broken  down 
completely,  so  that  he  could  not  supply  the  cement  from  that  plant. 
Therefore,  irrespective  of  war  or  no  war,  or  whether  the  Govern- 
ment commandeered  his  plant  or  not,  he  would  have  been  forced  to 
ileliver  under  his  contract  cement  from  the  Philadelphia  plant. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  as  rapidly  as  you  were  requiring  him  to 
do  it  under  the  supplemental  contract  that  you  had  made  with  the 
Cxovemment,  which  required  speeding  up  the  work.  When  you  made 
your  contract  you  did  not  undersSind  that  the  work  was  to  be 
speeded  up? 

Mr.  ScHOMBURG.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  require  this  man  to  deliver  his  cement 
a  ^'eat  deal  more  rapidly  than  was  anticipated  when  he  made  the 
contract  ? 

Mr.  ScHOMBURG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  have  given  him  some  leeway  to  repair 
his  cement  plant? 

Mr.  ScHOMBtTRG.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  was  not  entirely  due  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's commandeering  his  floating  plant  or  scows  and  tugboats. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald.  My  recollection  of  his  statement  is  that  he  had 
:>oen  treated  somewhat  harshly.    In  our  case,  the  contractor  did  earn 
he  bonus,  but  Congress  took  it  away  from  him. 

yir.  ScHOMBtTRG.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  sent  for  me  during  the 
>  no^rress  of  the  war,  he  said  that  they  had  had  an  investigation  made 
*f  those  bi^  dry  docks.  There  was  one  being  built  at  Boston,  one  at 
^Iiiladelphia,  and  this  one  at  Norfolk.  He  said  that  they  had  no 
rl€?a  from  the  reports  when  they  would  get  the  ones  at  Philadelphia 
ri  rf  Boston ;  that  they  must  have  a  big  dry  dock  within  a  few  months. 
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and  that  he  thought  we  would  be  able  to  make  faster  progress.  We 
speeded  up  the  work  as  much  as  possible.  Those  were  the  facts  at 
the  time. 


Thursday,  January  20,  1921. 

bureau  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

STATEMENTS  OF  £EA£  ABMIAAL  E.  H.  STITT,  SV&OEON  GES- 
EBAL;  CAPT.  J.  A.  IIIURPHY,  ASSISTANT  TO  BV&EAV;  AND  SB. 
W.  S.  GIBSON,  CHIEF  CLEEK. 

MEDICAL  DEF4ATMENT. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  of  $500,000  for 
the  Medical  Department.  You  have  an  appropriation  ot  $2,500,000. 
What  is  the  condition  of  your  balance? 

Admiral  Stitt.  Surg.  Gren.  Braisted  last  year  estimated  ^,000,000 
as  necessary  for  the  Medical  Department.  That  was  cut  down  in  the 
department  to  $2,500,000,  and  an  appropriation  of.  $2,500,000  was 
made.  Xow,  during  this  fiscal  year  there  have  been  changes  in  con- 
nection with  the  classification  of  our  civilian  employees  in  naval 
hospitals  and  an  increase  in  their  paj,  and  the  large  pait  of  this  ap- 
propriation goes  for  the  pay  of  civilian  employees  in  our  26  naval 
hospitals.  A  classification  was  made  in  order  to  have  them  corre- 
spond with  the  employees  in  the  navy  yards,  and  an  increase  of  pay 
was  given  them,  so  that  what  we  will  have  to  expend  for  the  pay  of 
civilian  employees  has  gone  up  much  more  than  was  anticipated. "  On 
November  30  we  had  $500,000  left  of  this  appropriation — that  is,  of 
money  that  was  not  obligated.  At  the  present  rates  of  pay  of  these 
civilian  employees  for  the  seven  months  from  December  1  to  June  30, 
it  will  amount  to  more  thaii  $1,300,000. 

The  Chairman.  To  date? 

Admiral  Stitt.  For  those  seven  months.  The  pay  is  al>out 
$2,250,000  for  the  year,  so  that  for  the  period  of  seven  montlis  it  i> 
something  over  $1,300,000 — ^that  is,  if  we  keep  the  number  of  em- 
ployees that  we  ha^•e  at  the  present  time  or  if  the  department  run> 
along  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Xow,  this  will  leave  us  about 
$800,000,  or  a  little  over  $800,000,  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairmax.  After  appropriating  $500,000. 

Admiral  Stitt.  After  appropriating  $500,000— no,  sir;  $500,OCHl 
was  what  we  had  as  a  balance  on  November  30,  and  this  $1,300.0<V> 
is  the  amount  we  will  have  to  pay  for  the  seven  months  up  to  June 
30.    If  you  will  subtract  $500,000  from  that  you  will  have  $800,(Mi 
that  we  would  be  in  debt.    Then,  if  this  $500,000  deficit  that  we  are 
asking  for  is  allowed  it  will  still  leave  us  $300,000  in  debt,  with  noth- 
ing to  pay  for  the  other  things  that  come  out  of  this  appropriation, 
such  as  special  diets  on  board  ship,  dispensary  supplies,  medicine, 
biological  supplies,  and  various  other  medical  supplies  furnislied. 
Surg.  Gen.  Braisted  asked  for  about  $1,500,000  for  this  deficiency, 
and  it  was  cut  down  to  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  Secretary? 


^x^ 
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Admiral  Stitt.  Yes,  sir.  .  Since  I  have  been  Surgeon  General,  dur- 
ing the  months  of  December  and  January  we  have  started  in  to  insist 
that  in  every  way  they  cut  down  expenses.  I  am  disapproving  requi- 
sitions for  all  sorts  of  supplies,  but,  unfortunately,  we  can  not  do 
much  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  because 
those  are  the  months  when  we  have  so  many  cases  of  pneumonia. 
Our  expenses  in  the  hospitals  are  practically  doubled  during  those 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  so  it  is  hard  to  cut  them 
down.  We  have  to  pay  from  this  appropriation  cooks,  mess  attend- 
ants, firemen,  electricians,  plumbers,  etc.,  at  the  hospitals. 

NUMBER  OF  HOSPITALS  AND  PATIENTS, 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  26  hospitals  ? 

Admiral  Stitt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  have  you  in  those  hospitals? 

Admiral  Stitt.  From  the  last  report  we  have  about  5,500. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  naval  patients? 

Admiral  Stitt.  There  are  some  supernumeraries. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  war  risk  ? 

Admiral  Stttt.  We  include  war  risk  separately. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  are  they  included  in  the  5,500? 

Admiral  Stitt.  Yese,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  give  the  classes.  How  many  Navy 
patients  ? 

Admiral  Stitt.  From  the  last  report  there  were  168  war  risk 
patients. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  supernumeraries? 

Admiral  Stitt.  The  supernumeraries  are  very  small  in  number; 
365,  including  also  the  war  risk^  who  amounted  to  168,  which  would 
be  iust  about  200. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  approximately  5,150  Navy  pa- 
tients? 

Admiral  Stitt.  Yes,  sir. 

civilian  EMPL0Y1':ES  at  hospitals SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  you  employed  at  these 
hospitals? 

Dr.  GinsoN.  I  can  not  give  that  number  right  off.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  reducing  the  number. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  it  would  take  $2,250,000  a  year  to  pay 
their  salaries. 

Admiral  Stitt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  must  have  a  large  number  of  employees. 

Admiral  Stitt.  There  are,  sir.  We  have  26  hospitals,  3  naval 
medical  supply  depots,  the  Naval  Medical  School,  and  then  we  have 
the  dispensaries  at  everv  station.  I  only  mentioned  the  hospitals 
because  they  have  the  bulk  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  table  show- 
ing the  total  number  of  civil  employees.  They  are  all  civil  em- 
ployees? 

Admiral  Stitt.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  the  compensation  paid  by 
classes;  that  is,  so  many  at  $1^00,  so  many  at  $1,400,  and  so  on,  so 
that  we  may  have  a  picture  of  just  what  these  persons  are  paid. 
You  said  you  had  increased  the  pay? 

Admiral  Stitt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  done  ? 

Admiral  Stitt.  In  September. 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  last  year? 

Admii'al  Stitt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  that  was  just  about  the  time  when  busi- 
ness concerns  all  over  the  country  began  to  decrease  pay. 

Admiral  Stitt.  That  was  a  departmental  action. 

Dr.  Gibson.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  do  it  ? 

Dr.  (jiBSON.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  then  is  placed  in  this 
attitude :  You  asked  for  $3,500,000  originally 

Admiral  Stitt  (interposing).  We  asked  oriffinally  for  $4,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Secretary  said,  "No,  I  will  not  give 
you  that ;  you  can  only  have  $2,500,000,  but  I  will  take  no  action  to- 
ward reducing  your  expenditures,  and  on  the  countrary,  I  am  going 
to  increase  the  pay  of  every  man  who  is  paid  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion"; and  he  did  actually  increase  the  pay  after  he  had  reduced 
your  estimate.     That  is  the  situation,  is  it  not  ? 

Admiral  Stitt.  The  pay  was  increased,  so  I  was  informed,  sir,  in 
September. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  pay  increased,  Admiral? 

Dr.  (tibron.  The  pay  was  increased  to  correspond  with  the  navy- 
yard  rates. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  the  employees  get  the  bonus? 

Dr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  the  increase  in  pay? 

Dr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  Our  people  got  much  less  pay  than  the  navy 
yard  employees  of  similar  classes.  When  the  general  pay  schedule 
of  the  navy  yards  and  navy  stations  was  promulgated  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  they  ordered  the  navy  hospitals  included  in  that  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  out  this  table,  I  wish  you  would  make 
it  in  two  columns,  showing  how  much  they  received  prior  to  the 
increase  in  September  that  you  have  spoken  of,  and  how  much  they 
are  receiving  now  per  annum  after  adding  that  increase  in  pay,  not 
including  the  bonus.  I  understand  all  of  them  receive  the  bonus 
of  $240. 

Dr.  Gibson.  They  nearly  all  receive  the  bonus.  There  will  be  a 
little  difficulty  in  getting  at  that,  Mr.  Good,  because  the  department 
has  not  given  us  our  absolute  figures  yet.  We  are  trying  to  get 
them  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  as  to  the  increase  in  pay  ? 

Dr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  The  hospitals  were  taken  up  the  very  last 
thing  and  the  increase  in  pay  dates  back  to  September  16. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  order  with  regard  to  what  it  is 
to  be. 

Dr.  Gibson.  That  order  goes  to  the  commandant  of  the  station. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  can  put  a  copy  of  it  in  the  record. 
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Dr.  Gibson.  We  have  not  got  in  ourselves  yet,  but  I  will  try  to  get 
it  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  a  clear  statement  made  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion so  that  Congress  may  know  the  facts. 

Dr.  Gibson.  1  see  what  you  want.  We  have  not  that  information 
in  detail  in  our  bureau  yet. 

The  Chairman.  In  arriving  at  your  conclusions  as  to  how  much 
money  you  would  need  and  in  stating  that  you  will  have  a  deficit  of 
$300,000  if  we  grant  this  appropriation,  you  must  have  had  some 
conception  as  to  now  much  it  amounted  to. 

Dr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  how  much  you  figured  that 
added  to  your  total  pay  roll  for  this  year. 

Dr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  we  can  do  that.  We  can  make  an  estimate 
of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  now? 

Dr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  that  information  with  me,  be- 
cause I  have  not  received  it  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  may  arrive  at  it  in  another  way.  You 
have  stated  that  the  total  pay  of  these  civil  employees  per  annum 
aggregates  $2^50,000.     That  includes  the  jincrease  in  pay  ? 

Dr.  Gibson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  pay  out  for  the  civil  em- 
ployees for  the  fiscal  year  1920? 

Dr.  Gibson.  About  $1,800,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  more  employees  at  that  time  than 
you  have  now  ? 

Dr.  Gibson.  A  few  more. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  quite  a  few  more,  because  you  were  just 
getting  out  of  war  conditions  then,  and  you  had  an  appropriation 
for  1920  of  $7,600,000. 

Dr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  $7,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  you  must  have  had  a  good  many  more. 

Dr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  know  that  we  had  so  very  many  more.  Our 
hospitals  have  to  be  maintained,  Mr.  Good,  whether  we  are  running 
full  of  patients  or  running  half  full  of  patients. 

The  Chairman.  But  still  when  your  hospitals  are  full  you  have 
to  have  more  civil  employees. 

Dr.  Gibson.  And  we  have  large  grounds  around  the  hospitals,  and 
they  have  to  be  kept  up  whether  we  have  patients  or  not.  There  has 
been  a  reduction  and  we  are  making  a  reduction  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  how  many 
you  had  in  1920,  also,  paid  out  of  this  fund. 

Dr.  Gibson^   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  nurses  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  the/y  are  paid  out  of  "Pay  of  the  Navy." 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  matter  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Navv,  showing  that  when  he  cut  your  estimate 
you  will  still  be  short  $300,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  hospitals  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Capt.  Murphy.  That  $300,000,  Mr.  Good,  only  refers  to  the  short- 
tLfx^  as  affected  by  the  civil  employees.  There  will  probably  be 
$200,000  or  $300,000  more  in  connection  with  other  items. 
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The  Chairman.  That  makes  the  situation  still  woree.  Have  you 
called  the  Secretary's  attention  to  these  facts  with  reference  to  this 
very  important  branch  of  the  Navy  service  ? 

Admiral  Stitt.  I  had  understood  that  our  deficiency  would  ap- 
proximately be  $1,500,000,  and  I  learned  from  reading  tne  deficiency 
estimates  it  had  been  cut  to  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that;  but  what  investigation  have 
you  made.  Admiral,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  anyone  has  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  fact  that  by  cutting 
your  estimates  you  would  have  an  actual  deficit  of  over  $500,000 
even  though  Congress  allowed  all  that  he  was  asking  for? 

Admiral  Stitt.  That  was  not  referred  to  me,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  thing  that  is  strange  to  me  is  that  here  is  the 
Secretary  of  a  great  department  who  is  about  to  lay  down  his  duties. 
This  is  a  matter  that  affects  vitally  5,000  sailoi-s  who  have  enlisted 
in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  what  it  is  going  to  cost.  It  is  his  duty,  of  course,  to  enforce 
every  regulation  that  will  mean  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
money,  but  it  is  also  his  duty  when  Congress  adjourns  on  the  4th 
of  March  to  see  to  it  that  this  branch  of  the  service  has  enough  money 
to  take  care  of  these  sick  men.  The  question  in  my  mind  is  what  his 
object  was  in  cutting  this  estimate  to  $500,000,  imless  he  has  in  mind 
some  economies  that  can  be  effected  without  vitally  affecting  these 
sick  men.  It  seems  to  me  the  medical  department  ought  to  know  just 
exactly  what  is  in  the  Secretary's  mind,  if  he  has  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  so  we  may  know  what  we  are  doing  in  reporting  out  the  ap- 
propriation. 

Admiral  Stitt.  I  can  only  say  that  it  would  seem  that  with  the 
$500,000  deficiency  allowed  us,  we  would  then  be  $300,000  short. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  short  more  than  that. 

Admiral  Stitt.  And  in  addition  to  that  we  will  have  all  these  other 
things  that  come  out  of  this  appropriation  to  provide  for  for  seven 
months. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  there  is  $200,000  in  addition  to 
the  $300,000,  the  $300,000  ref en-ing  only  to  the  pay  of  civil  employees. 

Admiral  Stitt.  Yes,  sir.  Then  we  will  have  to  consider  special 
diets  on  ships  for  people  who  are  sick  on  ships,  all  sorts  of  medicines 
and  surgical  dressings  and  everything  of  that  sort.  I  am  writing 
letters  now  to  every  hospital  to  cut  down  their  expenditures  in  every 
way. 

The  Chairman,  Are  you  trying  to  cut  down  the  niunber  of  these 
civil  employees? 

Admiral  Stitt.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  wording  our  letters  so  that  where 
the  care  of  the  patients  is  not  involved  and  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
the  preservation  of  the  buildings  and  that  sort  of  thing  they  shall 
cut  down  to  the  very  least  possible  to  get  along.  We  have  not  in- 
structed them  to  cut  down  on  cooks  and  mess  attendants  during  these 
three  months  when  they  have  so  many  seriously  ill  patients. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  3'ou  effecting  your  reductions — ^by  dis- 
charges, as  well  as  by  refusal \o  fill  vacancies? 

Admiral  Stitt.  By  discharges,  and  we  have  the  order  from  the 
Secretary,  as  I  understand,  that  we  can  not  fill  vacancies  without 
hisoonaeiit 
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Dr.  Gibson.  We  can  not  create  any  new  positions,  and  we  can  not 
fill  vacancies;  and  where  authority  to  fill  vacancies  has  been  given 
but  has  not  been  executed,  the  authority  is  canceled. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  actually  discharging  some  persons  in 
addition  to  that  authority? 

Admiral  Stitt.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  just  had  a  telegram  from  the 
Mare  Island  hospital  showing  they  were  doing  everything  there  to 
cany  out  our  wishes. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  your  stock  of  supplies  and  medi- 
cines? 

Admiral  Stitt.  We  have  at  the  three  supply  depots,  sir,  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000  worth  of  supplies  carried  at  the  prices  that  were 
paid  for  them  during  the  war,  which,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  sur- 
real dressings,  are  two  or  three  times  what  the  prices  should  come 
down  to  later  on  and  what  they  were.  You  all  remember  the  way 
that  prices  went  up. 

The  Chairman,  You  are  not  buying  anything  now  ? 

Admiral  Stitt.  No,  sir.  For  instance,  in  a  recent  letter  sent  to  all 
our  medical  officers  we  said : 

Requisitions,  requests,  or  recommendations  involving  expenditures  of  money 
will  not  be  submitted  except  after  careful  consideration  of  the  urgent  necessi- 
ties of  the  service,  and  in  submitting  such  requisitions,  requests,  and  recom- 
mendations, the  medical  officer  will  satisfy  the  bureau  that  the  matter  has  had 
his  immediate  personal  consideration  by  appending  a  statement  over  his 
initials  to  the  effect  that — 

"This  is  submitted  after  careful  consideration  of  bureau  circular  letter  No. 
132588  (12)  of  January  10,  1921.  The  expenditure  involved  is  urgently  neces- 
sary, and  may  not  be  postponed  without  serious  detriment  to  the  service." 

By  discharging  civilian  employees  wherever  it  is  possible,  where  the 
care  of  patients  is  not  involved,  and  by  cutting  down  requisitions 
for  medicines,  I  believe,  if  we  were  allowed  $1,0(W,000,  instead  of  the 
original  $1,500,000  which  Dr.  Braisted  estimated  would  be  neces- 
sarv,  that  we  could  probably  get  through  the  fiscal  year. 

We  will  be  $200,000  over  the  $300,000  that  we  have  just  told  you 
about  that  we  apparently  will  be  deficient  at  the  end  of  June  30,'  on 
account  of  the  pav  of  civilian  employees,  and  what  has  been  obligated. 

Dr.  Gibson.  Mr.  C'hairman,  in  connection  with  what  the  Surgeon 
General  has  just  been  stating,  might  I  read  a  paragraph  from  a  cir- 
cular issued  May  16, 1920? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Dr.  Gibson.  This  is  just  one  part : 

6.  The  time  has  come  for  retrenchment,  and  ail  commanding  officers  are 
directed  to  make  careful  survey  of  conditions  and  to  make  such  radical  reduc- 
tions in  their  forces  of  civil  employees  as  may  be  possible. 

7.  To  make  this  reduction  the  more  practicable,  (a)  all  buildings  not  in  active 
use  should  be  partly  dismantled  and  closed.  This  will  greatly  diminish  the 
labor  now  required  for  maintaining  the  temporary  buildings  in  "  spick  and 
span  "  condition.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  place  these  buildings  in  order, 
and  lock  them ;  verj-  occasional  necessary  attention  will  not  require  much  labor ; 
tlie  bureau  and  the  bureau's  inspecting  officer  will  not  require  that  closed 
buildings  shall  be  in  the  same  fine  order  as  buildings  in  active  use;  (6)  em- 
ployees will  be  assigned  only  to  essential  and  strictly  Government  work,  and  if 
It  should  develop  that  any  are  ordered  or  permitted  to  perform  service  about 
officers'  quarters,  or  in  connection  with  the  maintenance,  cleaning,  or  operation 
of  officers'  automobiles,  the  practices  will  be  immediately  discontinued :  officers 
assigned  to  duty  are  either  ^ven  quarters  in  kind  or  commutation  thereof :  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  law  that  "  quarters  in  kind  "  and  "  commutation  "  shall  be 
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considered  as  equivalent,  and  the  medical  officer  living  In  quarters,  therefore,  is 
not  entitled  to  domestic  or  other  service,  which  is  not  allowed  the  officer  re- 
ceiving "  commutation.*' 

Here  is  another  paragraph : 

9.  The  reduction  in  force  directed  in  the  preceding  sixth  paragraph  is  abso- 
lutely imperative,  as  the  bureau  confronts  a  condition  and  not  a  theory.  The 
appropriation  involved  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  is  $7,500,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
1921  it  will  be  only  $2,500,000.  Commanding  officers  must  talte  the  initiative 
directed  in  paragraph  6,  and  not  later  than  June  30,  1920. 

That  brought  about  quite  a  reduction  in  the  force  of  civilian  em- 
ployees at  the  various  naval  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  necessary 
now  in  time  of  peace  to  appropriate,  say,  even  $3,000,000  for  this 
service  when  in  1912  you  carried  on  the  service  for  $450,000;  in  1913, 
$490,000 ;  in  1914,  $510,000 ;  and  in  1915,  $517,000.  We  are  supposed 
to  be  getting  bacK  to  normal.  You  are  drawing  on  the  supplies  that 
were  purchased  during  the  war.  You  do  not  have  to  purchase 
medical  supplies  like  then,  and  after  all  you  have  to  nail  up  some 
of  those  buildings  and  you  have  ^ot  to  cut  this  force  down.  The 
only  way  is  to  take  a  meat  ax  to  this  list  of  civilian  employees  whioh 
grew  up  during  the  war  and  say,  "  The  war  is  over ;  go  back  now  into 
private  life."  That  is  what  you  will  have  to  do  sooner  or  later,  and 
the  quicker  you  do  it  the  better. 

Dr.  Gibson.  Before  the  war,  in  the  years  you  have  been  reading, 
we  had  16  naval  hospitals  all  told  and  to-day  we  have  26.  We  can 
not  close  these  hospitals;  that  is,  the  Surgeon  General  can  not  close 
them. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  be  closed  by  order  of  the  Secretary  ? 

Dr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  them  been  ordered  dosed  ? 

Dr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

Capt.  Murphy.  Provided  the  activities  around  the  hospitals  cease. 
They  could  not  be  closed  as  long  as  the  personnel  must  be  served. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  at  least  are  at  points  where  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Navy  Department  could  be  cut  off. 

Dr.  Gibson.  We  have  to  follow  the  activities  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course. 

Capt.  Murphy.  I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  in  connection 
with  these  buildings  that  we  ordered  placed  out  of  commission  when 
there  were  no  patients  to  fill  them.  Take  the  Mare  Island  hospital 
at  the  present  time.  The  buildings  they  placed  out  of  commission 
last  summer  are  now  all  in  commission  owing  to  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  patients,  so  much  so  that  they  reported  by  telegram 
the  other  day  that  they  had  to  go  out  into  the  tents. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  at  a  place  like  Mare  Island  or  some  of 
your  larger  navy  yards  where  that  might  be  essential,  but  I  was 
wondering  whether  at  some  of  the  minor  places  where  there  is  not 
very  much  activity  in  the  Navy  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  close 
the  hospital  and  where  you  had  a  few  patients  to  put  them  in  a 
State  or  municipal  hospital  under  contract? 

Dr.  Gibson.  Take  San  Diego,  for  instance:  We  had  no  hospital 
there  before  the  war  and  no  station  that  amounted  to  much.  The 
station  has  developed,  a  hospital  had  to  follow,  and  we  are  running 
500  patients  at  San  Diego.  That  is  a  brand  new  endeavor  that  we 
did  not  carrv  before  the  war. 
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Admiral  Stitt.  In  the  hearing  before  Mr.  Kelley's  subcommittee 
it  seemed  to  be  brought  out  that  thej'^  will  greatly  stop  the  activities 
of  certain  stations.  If  at  Newport  they  do  awav  with  that  station 
we  can  close  our  hospital  there,  provided  they  will  not  send  the  fleet 
in  and  send  patients  to  the  hospital.  If  the  fleet  could  go  into 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  sending  patients  ashore  to  the  hospital, 
we  could  accommodate  them  at  the  Boston  hospital  and  close  the 
Newport  hospital.  A  number  of  these  hospitals  are  small  and  really 
-do  not  take  a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  are  temporary  hospitals? 

Admiral  Stitt.  Yes,  sir;  temporary  hospitals.  Take,  for  instance, 
Sit  (Julfport.  The  hospital  buildings  there  are  all  temporary — just 
built  during  the  war — and  if  they  are  closed  we  could  immediately 
close  the  hospital;  that  is,  as  soon  as  we  could  dispose  of  the 
patients. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  record — I  think  you  did  put  it 
in  another  hearing — a  statement  giving  the  location  of  each  hos- 
pital, the  bed  capacity,  and  the  total  number  of  beds  occupied. 

Adimiral  Stitt.  Yes,  sir. 
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Capt.  Murphy.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Good,  in  connection  with  the 
suggestion  you  made  as  to  putting  patients  in  some  of  the  civilian 
hospitals  under  contract,  that  many  of  our  hospitals  are  located  in 
places  where  no  civilian  facilities  exist.  So  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  that.  At  Key  West  or  Parris  Island,  for  instance,  if  the  naval 
activities  or  the  marine  activities  are  continued  there,  we  have  got 
to  run  a  hospital  of  some  size,  and  the  overhead  of  that  hospital 
probably  will  be  excessive,  because  we  do  not  always  fill  it,  unless 
ships  of  the  fleet  arrive  there. 


[BflectiTe  S«pt.  IB,  leso.) 


£bsI       WMt 


Attanduits,  p 
CbaiwmDe 
Juillns. . 


Nortd  Atlantic  '  Aod  '  Ore 
Lakes 

ChsrteitaD,  Fensacola,  K 
Wast,  and  New  OrlniU . . 


Apprentitxa,  sewera,  Srst  clasa 

Apprentices,  sewers,  seconij  class . 
Apprantlc«a,  sewBrs,  third  class. . . 


"   ■  heavy  llres. 


Bote  or  glrls- . 
Carbon  packen 
Hammer  ruDni 
HammrT  Tuniu 

Helpers,  blacb , ^ 

Helpers,  blacksmiths',  other  flies. 
Helpers,  boiler  oiakers', . . . 
Helper?,  coppersmllia'  — 

Helpers,  electrlciaDs' 

Helpers,  electrldsng',  radlr 

Helper?,  BBngelumers* 

Helpers,  forgers', heavy.... 
Helpers,  raneral 


s,  molders'.. 
3,  jMlnters' . . 


[elpers,  ord  nance  ■  ■ 


Helpers,  pipe  fitters' 

Helpers,  riggers' 

Helpers,  ropemsiers 

Helpers,  sheet  metal  workers' 

Helpers,  ship  fitters' 

Helpers,  ship  smiths',  heavy  flrea. . 
Helpers,  ship  smiths',  other  fires... 

Helpers,  woodworkers' 

EodcoTTiera 

North  Attantlc  and  Oreat 
Lakes 

ChsrlotiHi,    Peniacola,    Key 

West,  and  New  Orkaos 

Holder»<in 

Lens  cleaners,  liispectcss,  bench 

iCa»liigd«an«i 


flreup  //—Coilinued. 

Oilers 

Primer  workers 


Rivet  beaters... 


North    Atlimllc 

I«kes... 
Chaitestou, 


id  New  Orleans . . 


ilulIerB  and  polishers . . 


^arpenters,  house , 

talkers  and  cMppflTS,  iron.., 


Cranemen,  electric. . . 


Electricians 

Eloclrlciens,  radio 

ElectrlcUns,  storage  battery . . , 
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Schedule  of  tcages  for  employee%  under  the  Naval  Establishment,  including 

naval  hospitals — Ck>Dtlnued. 


Oroup  ///->Contiiiued. 

Forgers,  drop 

Forgers,  beftyy 

Foundry  chippers 

Frame  benders 

Fumacemen,  angle  work 

Fnmacemen,  foundry 

Fumacemen,  heaters 

Fnmacemen,  heavy  forge 

Fumacemen,  other  forge 

Fumaoemen,  open-heajth 

Oalvanicers 

Gardeners 

Qlassworkers,  optical,  fine 

Grinders   and   poUsners,    optical 

glass 

Handymen 

Inspeotors,  optical  parts 

Instrument  assemblers 

Instrument  makers 

Jackmen 

Joiners;  Joiners,  ship  (see  par.  16). 

Ladlemen,  foundry 

Leather  worlovs 

Lead  burners 

Letterers  and  grainers 

Lerelers 

LeTermen 

Linemen 

Loftsmen  (see  par.  7) 

Machine  operators 

Machinists 

Machinists,  all-round 

Machinists,  automatic 

Machinists,  electrical 

Machinists,  floor  or  vise  hand 

Masons,  brick 

Masons,  stone 

Mattress  makers 

Melters 

Melters,  electric 

Melters,  open-hearth 

Metallic  cartridge-case  makers 

MlUmen 

Model  makers,  wood 

Model  testers 

Molders 

Moiders,  steel  casting 

Oakum  spinners 

Operators,  chargine  machine 

Operators,  gas  torch 

Optical-glass  test-  plate  and  gauge 

makers 

Optical-instrument  finishers 

Ordnance  men 

Packers , 


East 

West 

coast. 

coast. 

•8.72 

16.72 

12.40 

1Z40 

4.88 

4.88 

7.60 

7.60 

5.36 

5.68 

5.36 

5.68 

5.36 

5.68 

6.40 

6.40 

5.36 

6.40 

5.36 

5.68 

6.28 

6.28 

4.40 

4.40 

4.88 

6.72 

5.20 

6.*26 

6.56 

5.68 

7.20 

7.20 

6.72 

/    6.72 
\    6.72 

7.20  1 

7.20 

5.36 

5.68 

5.76 

5.76 

8.32 

6.96 

6.96 

4.88 

4.88 

6.72 

5.36 

5.36 

7.60 

7.60 

5.20 

5.20 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

7.20 

7.20 

7.20 

7.20 

5.12 

5.12 

5.76 

5.76 

8.96 

8.96 

8.96 

8.96 

6.08 

6.72 

7.20 

6.72 

6.72 

5.68 

5.68 

7.20 

7.20 

7.20 

7.20 

3.92 

3.92 

6.72 

6.40 

6.40 

7.20 

6.72 

3.92 

5.92 

5.28 

5.28 
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Painters  (see  par.  14) 

Pattern  xnakers 

Pavers 

Pile  drivers 

Pipe  coverers 

Pipe  fitters 

Pit  foremen 

Pitman,  leading 

Plasterers 

Plumbers,  house 

Plumbers,  ship 

Polish  and  wax  mixer 

Pressman,  armor  plate 

Projector,  armor  plate 

Punchers  and  shearers 

Pyrometer  men 

Railrcad  conductors 

Riggers 

Riveters 

Rodmen 

Rollers,  brass  and  copper 

Ropemakers 

Sailmakers 

Saw  fliers 

Sewers  (see  par.  17) 

Sheet-metal  workers 

Ship  fitters 

Ship  smiths,  heavy  fires 

Ship  smiths,  other  fires 

Shipwrights 

Steel  workers,  abolished:  re-rate  to 

nearest  authorized  rating 

Stonecutters 

Switchmen 

Temperers 

Toolmakers 

Trackmen 

Upholsterers 

Water  tenders 

Welders,  electric 

Welders,  gas 

Wharf  builders 

Wheelwrights 

Wireworlrers 


Print-shop  ratinatt. 

Compositors 

Job  printers 

Llnotvpe  or  monotype  operatoi;?. . . 

Machmist  operators 

Pressmen 

Press  feeder,  folder,  stitcher,  etc. 

(II) 
Stonemen 


$6.72 
7.76 
6.08 
6.72 
6.72 
6.72 
6.88 
6.06 
7.20 
6.72 
6.72 
6.72 
9.52 
9.76 
5.36 
6.72 
.5.36 
6.72 
6.72 
4.64 
6.32 
5.36 
6.40 
6.72 
3.84 
6.72 
6.72 
&08 
6.72 
6.72 


6.08 
5.28 
6.88 
7.20 
4.96 
5.68 
5.36 
6.88 
6.72 
6.08 
5.52 
5.28 


5.44 
5.92 
5.92 
6.32 
5.92 

3.76 
5.92 


West 

coast. 


16.72 
8.40 
6.08 
6.72 
6.72 
6.72 


7.20 

6.72 
6.72 
6.72 


5.68 


5.68 
6.72 
6.72 
4.64 
6.32 


6.40 
6.72 
3.84 
7.20 
6.72 
8.08 
6.72 
7.20 


6.08 
5.60 

■  •  «  •  • 

7.20 
4.96 
5.68 
5.68 
6.88 
6.72 
6.08 
5.52 
5.28 


5.44 
5.92 
5.92 
6.32 
5.92 

3.76 
5.92 


PAY  OF  QUABTEBMEN  AND  LEADING  MEN. 

1.  The  pay  of  quartermen  and  leading  men  shall  be  $3.04  und  $l..o2  per  diem 
more,  respectively,  than  the  maximum  pay  of  his  occupation  or  trade. 

GENEBAL  INSTBUCTIONS. 


2.  The  schedule  indicates  the  maximum  rate  of  pay.  The  nr'nimum  shall  be 
5:1,04  per  diem  less  than  the  maximum  and  the  intermediate  shall  be  $0.48  per 
cli^m  less  than  the  maximnm  rate. 

3L  The  labor  board  shall  accept  applications  only  for  such  ratings  hereon  as 
may  he  necessarj*  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  yard.  The  commandant, 
indu.«'trlal  manager,  or  other  officer  in  charge,  shall  judge  and  decide  as  to  the 
iie<*f««ity  for  the  use  of  any  ratings  on  the  .schedule  of  wages. 
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4.  All  ratings  open  to  both  males  and  females. 

5.  All  mechanics  who  are  sufficiently  competent  to  be  considered  first  class 
shall  be  carried  at  the  maximum  rate  of  pay. 

6.  Employees  who  are  furnished  quarters,  light,  heat,  or  subsistence,  shall  be 
charged  for  such  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  9  of  the  de- 
partment's circular  letter  of  September  4,  1920. 

7.  Artisans  detailed  for  duty  as  loftsmen  shall  be  allowed  the  rate  of  pay 
therefor,  in  lieu  of  the  rate  of  pay  for  their  trade,  without  change  of  rating 
through  the  labor  board  where  such  procedure  is  deemed  more  advantageous  or 
desirable. 

8.  A  statement  of  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  all  ratings  may  be  found  in 
the  Manual  Governing  the  Employment  of  Labor  under  the  Naval  Establish- 
ment to  be  issued  in  the  near  futui-e. 

ADDITIONAL  ALLOWANCES. 

9.  No  allowances  in  addition  to  the  regular  daily  rate  of  pay  indicated  hereon 
shall  be  allowed  unless  specifically  authorized  by  the  department. 

10.  Employees  who  are  assigned  to  a  regular  shift,  whose  whole  time  or  any 
part  thereof  is  between  the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.,  shall  be  allowed  5  per 
cent  in  addition  to  their  regular  daily  rate  of  pay  for  work  performed  betwc^en 
the  hours  mentioned. 

11.  Mechanics  detailed  for  Inspection  duty  on  work  of  their  trade  or  material 
used  in  connection  with  work  of  their  trade  shall  be  allowed  $0.48  per  diem  in 
addition  to  their  regular  daily  rate  of  pay,  but  only  mechanics  who  inspect  work 
or  material  according  to  specifications  and  not  those  who  inspect  material  as  to 
its  usability  are  ent  tied  to  the  .$0.48  per  diem.  Members  of  the  supervisory 
mechanical  force  shall  not  receive  this  additional  allowance. 

12.  Layers-out  shall  be  allowed  $0.05  per  hour  in  addition  to  their  regular 
hourly  rate  of  pay  while  actually  engaged  on  such  work.  Layers-out  are 
mechanics  who  lay  out  work  direct  from  the  blue  prints  for  other  men  to  ma- 
chine. This  does  not  apply  to  mechanics  whose  use  of  blue  prints  is  limited  to 
the  laying  off  of  their  own  work  or  some  portion  of  it  from  blue  prints  and  does 
not  apply  to  loftsmen  whose  regular  daily  rate  of  pay  is  based  on  the  character 
of  work  that  they  perform. 

13.  Artisans  engaged  in  testing  tanks  and  rivets  shall  be  allowed  $0.48  per 
diem  in  addition  to  their  regular  daUy  rate  of  pay.  This  Includes  artisans  <if 
the  ship  fitters'  trade,  such  as  ship  fitters,  chippers  and  calkers,  and  riveters,  but 
does  not  include  machinists  outside,  employed  in  testing  valves  in  tanks,  or 
plumbers  employed  in  testing  plumbing  work  in  tanks  for  water  tightness. 

14.  Painters  engaged  in  the  application  of  bitumastlc  conrposltlons  shall  be 
allowed  $0.48  per  diem,  east  coast,  and  $0.96  per  diem,  west  coast,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  dally  rate  of  pay. 

15.  Laborers,  cunmion,  employed  in  scaling  ships'  double  bottoms,  fuel-oil 
tanks,  and  other  closed  compartments  of  a  similar  character  as  regards  ventila- 
tion, shall  be  allowed  $0.24  per  diem  in  addition  to  their  regular  daily  rate 
of  pay. 

16.  Joiners  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  when  actually  engaged  in  insulat- 
ing over  hot  bituminastlc  shall  be  allowed  $0.12  per  hour  in  addition  to  their 
regular  hourly  rate  of  pay. 

17.  Sewers  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  when  assigned  to  the  work  of  cutting 
in  the  flag  loft  shall  be  allowed  $0.48  per  diem  in  addition  to  their  regular  dally 
rate  of  pay. 

18.  Laborers,  common,  at  the  Naval  Operating  Base,  Hampton  Roads,  Va,. 
shall  be  allowed  $0.64  per  diem  In  addition  to  their  ragular  dally  rate  of  pay 
when  detailed  to  duty  In  the  refrigerating  plant. 

19.  Boiler  makers  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  shall  be  allowed  $0.05  per 
hour  In  addition  to  their  regular  hourly  rate  of  pay  when  actually  working  on 
the  inside  of  torpedo  tubes  in  the  process  of  rounding  out  the  tubes,  such  addi- 
tional allowance  to  remain  In  effect  only  during  the  period  In  which  the  present 
system  of  working  this  material  Is  employed. 

DIVERS. 

20.  Divers  shall  be  paid  the  rate  of  pay  indicated  hereon  for  the  rating  only 
while  actually  engaged  on  diving  work. 

Approved  Septein<>er  4,  1920.    Kffe<»tlve  September  16,  1920. 

JosEpHus  Daniels, 

Secretary  of  t1i>e  Navy, 
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Washington,  D.  C,  January  22,  1921. 

m 

Comparative  statement  of  civilian  employees  under  appropriation  "  Medical  De- 
partment," a,9  requested  by  Chairman  J.  W.  Good,  M.  C,  at  hearings  of  Jan. 
20,  1921,  under  deficiency  bill. 


Rating. 

Average  pay 

per  month, 

1920. 

Average  pay 

per  month, 

1921. 

Percentage 

of  increase 

(plus). 

Cooks 

$81.50 

56.33 

71.96 

88.26 

70.00 

7a  00 

116.40 

86.00 

120.00 

107.50 

121. 79 

117.25 

$103.70 

66.25 

89.05 

120.64 

99.84 

99.84 

172.22 

123.23 

174. 72 

166.31 

167. 14 

17a  35 

27 

Mess  attendants 

17 

Laandrymen 

23 

ChAuffetirs 

36 

Janitors 

42 

Laborers 

42 

Carponters. 

49 

Firemen 

43 

Electricians 

45 

Enginemen : 

55 

Painters 

37 

Phimbers 

45 

As  of  (late  of  January  8.  1921,  there  were  2,043  civillau  employees  at  our 
26  naval  hospitals  at  home  and  abroad. 

During  1920  the  number  was  approximately  2,500.  A.s  rai)idly  as  practicable 
and  consistent  with  the  proper  care  of  the  patients  the  bureau  has  directed 
decreases  In  the  number;  about  500  civilian  employees  have  been  discharged 
since  one  year  ago,  but  none  of  the  26  hospitals  has  been  placed  out  of  com- 
mission, and  continued  large  decreases  in  numbers  of  employees  can  not  be 
effected  until  naval  activities  shall  be  closed  and  thus  make  it  i>ossible  to  place 
certain  hospitals  out  of  commission. 

The  pay  rolls  for  1920  amount  to  $1,800,000  and  those  for  1921  indicate  a 
total  of  $2,250,000. 

The  above  comparative  table  Illustrates  the  increases  of  pay  in  12  ratings; 
other  ratings  have  not  been  worked  out  for  lack  of  time  allowed  in  returning 
this  hearing  to  the  committee. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 


The  Chairman.  For  contingent,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surirerv, 
vou  are  asking  for  1916,  $498.91;  for  1917,  $238.18:  and  for  1920, 
$172,292.30? 

Admiral  Stitt.  Those  deficiences  for  1916,  1917,  and  1920  hav€ 
come  in  in  connection  with  the  demobilization ;  is  not  that  right.  Dr. 
Gibson  ? 

Dr.  Gibson.  The  deficiencies  for  1916  and  1917  are  very  small  and 
are  in  settlement  of  accounts  in  the  auditor's  office,  transfers  that  have 
occurred. 

The  Chairman.  These  have  all  been  paid? 

Dr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  bookkeeping  adjustment. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  item  for  1920 ;  that  is  pretty  large ; 
what  did  that  grow  out  of? 

Dr.  Gibson.  This  is  a  lump-sum  appropriation  for  a  ffreat  variety 
of  puri^oses.  I  think  the  principal  item  which  caused  the  deficiency 
was  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  the  early  part  of  1920  the  item  of 
burial  of  the  dead  amounted  to  more  than  $75,000  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation. 

The  Chairman.  For  1921  you  are  asking  $200,000.  You  have  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000.    What  is  the  state  of  your  balances? 
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Admiral  Stitt.  The  original  estimate  for  that  item  was  $750,000. 
That  was  cut  down  to  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  Secretary? 

Admiral  Stitt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  Congress  followed  his  direction  and  gstve  just 
what  he  asked  for? 

Admiral  Stitt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  of  $200,000? 

Dr.  Gibson.  We  asked  for  $250,000  and  that  was  cut  down  to 
$200,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  balance  did  you  have  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  first  six  months? 

Dr.  Gibson.  On  the  30th  of  November,  which  is  the  latest  balance 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  was  $70,000. 

The  Chairman.  November  30? 

Dr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

Admiral  Stitt.  The  expenditures  are  greatest  for  burial  of  the 
dead  and  dental  supplies.  We  pay  for  material  used  by  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy  out  of  this  contingent  fund,  and  for  all  laboratory 
supplies  and  for  special  instruction  in  the  way  of  post-graduate  work 
to  train  our  medical  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  expenditure  for  burial  of  the  dead  very 
large  this  year? 

Dr.  Gibson.  Not  nearly  as  large  as  last  year;  it  is  diminishing. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  a  gteat  many  things  out  of  this  appro- 
priation. I  assume  that  you  obligate  the  appropriation  very  largely 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  a  great  many  of  these  items  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  service  for  the  whole  year? 

Dr.  (jiBSON.  Yes,  sir ;  as  far,  of  course,  as  we  can  foresee  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  the  tact  that  you  have  a  rela- 
tively small  balance  for  the  remaining  six  months  ? 

Dr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  stocks  of  supplies;  have  you 
pretty  large  stocks  ? 

Dr.  Gibson.  Not  under  this  appropriation.  Some  of  the  principal 
items  under  this  appropriation  would  be  for  books  and  stationery ; 
that  runs  up  to  $80,000  or  more,  stationery  being  the  principal  item. 
The  care  oi  horses  and  cows,  about  $70,000,  and  the  care  of  grounds 
around  all  of  our  hospitals — we  have  26  hospitals,  some  of  them  with 
rather  extensive  grounds;  Norfolk  has  about  85  acres — ^that  is 
$75,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  this  appropriation  affected  by  the  number 
of  men  in  the  Navy  ? 

Dr.  Gibson.  Only  indirectly. 

Capt.  Murphy.  The  dental  supplies  are  more  particularly  affected 
by  the  personnel. 

Dr.  Gibson.  These  items  I  have  here  are  not  affected  by  the  per- 
sonnel. The  language  "  for  dental  outfits,  dental  material,"  is  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  personnel  of  the  Navy.  The  dental  supplies 
and  dental  services  that  we  have  to  pay  for  now  under  the  decision  of 
the  comptroller  amount  to  about  $150,000.  That  is  the  most  con- 
siderable item. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  taken  out  of  the  allotment  that  you  hare 
made  so  far  this  year? 
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Dr.  Gibson.  Only  a  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Dr.  Gibson.  The  dental  supplies  have  been  pretty  well  calculated 
and  allotted  against,  but  the  dental  service  that  is  being  rendered 
where  we  have  not  dental  officers  all  over  the  world  amounts  to  a 
verv  considerable  sum. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  amount  to? 

Dp.  Gibson.  I  can  not  tell  you.  The  comptroller's  decision  was 
only  made  about  six  months  ago.  It  has  been  promulgated,  and 
everybody  is  taking  advantage  of  it,  but  we  have  not  yet  had  a  year's 
experience  to  tell  how  much  it  will  amount  to. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  amount  to  $100,000  a  year  ? 

Dr.  Gibson.  No ;  it  can  not ;  we  have  not  the  money  to  pay  it.  We 
have  $150,000  for  everything — for  supplies,  outfits,  and  these  claims 
for  dental  service. 

cark  of  hospital,  patients. 

The  Chairman.  For  care  of  hospital  patients  vou  are'  asking  for 
1919,  $593,903.70,  and  for  1921,  $31,376.96.  How 'about  the  item  for 
1919? 

Admiral  Stitt.  During  the  war  and  then  subsequent  to  the  armi- 
stice we  had  great  numbers  of  patients  in  the  civil  hospitals.  That  is, 
in  New  York  we  had  thousands  of  patients.  These  sums  are  simply 
to  pay  the  bills  that  have  come  in  from  various  civilian  hospitals; 
in  otter  words,  they  are  the  effects  of  the  demobilization.  Just  as 
soon  as  we  could,  because  it  was  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  we  got  our  naval 
patients  out  of  the  civilian  hospitals  and  into  our  naval  hospitals. 

Capt.  Murphy.  We  even  went  to  the  extent  of  moving  the  pa- 
tients from  Xew  York  up  and  down  along  the  coast  to  naval  hospi- 
tals on  hospitals  ships  in  order  to  save  that  appropriation.  It  was 
also  influenced  by  the  influenza  outbreaks  in  the  winters  of  those  two 
years. 

The  Chairman.  These  bills  have  been  paid  out  of  the  general  ac- 
count of  advances? 

Dr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  no  hospital  and  no  person  who  has 
not  been  paid.  For  1919  we  have  already  had  $9,000,000  appropri- 
ated. We  reduced  our  estimates  a  little  too  rapidly  under  that  title 
of  appropriation,  expecting  to  get  the  patients  out  of  the  civilian 
hospitals  more  quickly  than  we  were  able  to  do  so. 

The  Chaihman.  Those  claims  have  all  been  paid  out  of  the  gen- 
eral account  of  advances? 

Dr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1921. 

BUREAU  or  ENGINEERING. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEAB  ADMIBAL  B.  S.  OBIITIN,  CHIEF. 

for  preservation,  RENEWAL,  AND  REPAIRS  OF  MACHINERY,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs,  preservation,  and  renewal  of  ma- 
U»hinery,  auxiliary  machinery,  etc.,  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  of 
950,000. 
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Admiral  Griffin.  I  regret  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  from  the 
last  returns  that  sum  will  not  cover  it.  On  Saturday  that  had  risen 
to  $1,205,000.    It  may  go  higher  than  that ;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  So  your  estimate  of  $950,000  is  about  $255,000 
short  of  your  actual  requirements  ? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  fixed  on  the  basis  of  returns 
on  December  1,  which  indicated  a  deficiency  of  $836,000,  but  on  last 
Saturday  it  had  risen  to  $1,205,000.  I  do  not  know  where  it  will 
stop. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  this  deficiency  occur? 

Admiral  Griffin.  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  due  to  faulty 
accounting  returns.  As  an  evidence  of  that,  I  had  a  bill  come  in 
Saturday,  which  I  overhauled  on  Sunday,  amounting  to  $60,000. 
The  contract  on  that  was  made  in  Septeniber,  1917.  The  material 
covered  was  delivered  at  the  navy  yard  in  April,  1918,  and  the  in- 
stallation made.  It  was  a  machine  tool,  and  the  tool  was  put  in  use 
in  building  destroyers  at  the  Mare  Island  yard,  and  yet  that  is 
charged  up  against  "  Engineering,  1920."  Of  course,  it  should  have 
been  1919.  Now,  how  many  such  cases  there  are  I  do  not  know.  If 
you  will  remember,  we  asked  foi'  a  deficiency  of  $5,000,000  in  1920, 
and  this  committee  authorized  and  the  House  passed  the  bill  carrying 
with  it  a  deficiency  of  $2,500,000.  It  went  out  in  the  Senate,  I  be- 
lieve, and  we  did  not  get  it. 

In  August  of  that  year  the  department  directed  us  to  make  in- 
creases in  monthly  allotments  to  yards  in  order  to  expedite  the  repair 
of  vessels.  That  was  while  the  legislation  was  pending,  I  think. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  deficiency  was  requested  later,  but  within  a 
month.  In  December,  1919,  the  Secretary  directed  the  bureau  to 
proceed  under  the  assumption  that  we  would  ultimately  get  the 
deficiency  which  the  House  had  authorized,  $2,500,000 ;  in  other 
words,  to  consider  that  the  appropriation  would  be  $32,500,000.  This 
procedure  was  followed  until  about  the  1st  of  February,  when  the 
returns  from  navy  yards  indicated  that  our  expenditures  were  higher 
than  previous  returns  had  shown  to  be  the  case.  We  immediately 
started  to  reduce,  and  my  monthly  allotment  for  labor  to  navy  yards 
for  February  was  $400,000  less  than  the  average  for  the  preceding 
seven  months ;  the  reduction  for  the  next  month  was  $360,000.  and 
for  the  next  month  $530,000,  and  for  the  five  months  it  averaged 
$500,000  a  month  less  than  we  had  expended  for  the  preceding  seven 
months  for  labor.  I  therefore  had  every  reason  to  believe  we  were 
coming  out  whole  and  more  than  whole ;  in  fact,  there  was  an  indica- 
tion of  a  substantial  balance,  I  should  say,  of  $150,00(ftit  the  end  of 
the  year.  I  had  a  return  from  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 
in  July,  1920,  that  showed  a  balance  of  $574,669,  but  that  was  wiped 
out.  A  great  deal  of  that  increase  or  deficiency  was  caused  by  our 
charging  up  to  engineering  the  cost  of  outfits  and  equipment  for  the 
new  destroyers  that  were  built  during  the  year.  There  were  about 
10  of  them  that  came  in  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  There 
were  delayed  invoices  and  they  amounted  to  about  $800,000.  It 
costs  about  $80,000  apiece  for  a  destroyer  under  my  bureau.  I  think 
that  about  covers  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  expended  in  1920  when  vou  com- 
menced to  speed  up,  anticipating  that  you  would  get  the  deficiency 
that  the  House  carried  in  the  bill  of  $2,500,000? 
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Admiral  Griffin.  I  do  not  recall  now,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  had 
about  $11,000,000  left  of  our  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  of  this  deficiency  occasioned  by  your 
taking  over  some  boats  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Admiral  Griffin.  No,  sir:  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  This  whole  deficiency  was  created  by  work  done 
on  Navy  vessels? 

Admiral  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS   OF    MACHINERY   PLANTS  AT    NAVY   YARDS. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  and  improvements  of  machinery 
plants  at  navy  yards,  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year 
1918  of  $12,204.20. 

Admiral  Griffin.  Nearly  all  of  that  was  occasioned  at  one  yard, 
and  the  explanation  of  it  is  that  it  was  during  the  war  rush,  and 
they  simply  did  not  watch  the  expenditures.  Their  estimates  on 
these  expenditures  were  entirely  too  low,  and  when  the  material  was 
purchased  it  cost  about  $12,000  more  than  they  anticipated  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  What  yard  was  that  ? 
,  Admiral  Griffin.  The  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

FOR   machinery,  TOOLS,  ETC.,   FOR  PLANT   AT   PEARL   HARBOR,    HAWAH. 

The  Chairman.  "Machinery  plant,  naval  station,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii :  For  machinery,  tools,  and  appliances  required  for  the  equip- 
ment of  shops,  fiscal  year  1913,  $34.94." 

Admiral  Griffin.  There  was  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  or 
$200,000  for  the  eauipment  there,  and  that  was  probably  as  close  as 
might  be  expectea,  considering  fluctuations  in  cost  of  labor  smA 
material. 

Thursday,  January  20,  1921. 

MARINE  CORPS. 

STATEHENTS  OF  HA  J.  OEN.  JOHN  A.  LEJEITNE,  COMHANSANT; 
BBIO.  OEN.  CHABLES  L.  McCAWLET,  QITASTEBMASTEB;  AND 
MB.  W.  W.  TBAH,  special  assistant,  aiTABTEBMASTEB  DE- 
PABTMENT. 

provisions. 

The  Chairman.  For  provisions,  Marine  Corps,  you  are  asking 
for  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $2,040,848.     1l  ou  have  an  appro- 

Eriation  for  this  fiscal  year  of  $4,244,498.    What  is  the  state  of  vour 
alance? 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  gen- 
eral statement.  Last  year  at  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  the  question  of  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps  was  fully  discussed,  and  the  committee,  after  hearing  all  the 
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statements,  decided  on  27,400  men  as  the  authorized  enlisted  strength. 
At  that  time  the  numlDer  of  marines  in  the  service  was  only  15.(XX), 
and  the  chief  concern  of.  the  committee  was  our  ability  to  enlist 
men.  Recruits  were  then  coming  in  very  slowly,  and  we  were 
barely  holding  our  own.  The  estimates  were  submitted  on  the  basis 
of  27,400  men,  but  it  was  manifestly  evident  that  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  27,400  men  for  the  entirefiscal  year,  as  it  was  then  March 
and  we  had  only  15,000  men.  Therefore,  after  full  discussion,  in 
which  every  phase  of  the  situation  was  gone  over  very  carefuUj^,  it 
was  decided  oy  the  committee,  and  a  distinct  understanding  was 
reached,  that  the  appropriation  should  be  made  upon  the  basis  of 
20,000  men — that  is,  that  during  the  12  months  or  this  fiscal  year 
we  would  have  an  average  strength  of  20,000  men. 

This  decision  was  reached  because  it  was  thought  that  that  was 
as  large  a  force  as  we  could  recruit.  Everything  was  done,  as  you 
may  remember,  to  encourage  recruiting.  An  increase  was  given  in 
the  pay.  Provisions  were  placed  in  the  appropriation  bill  which 
considerablv  increased  the  expense  of  the  service  in  order  to  get 
recruits.  Among  other  things,  laundry  expense  was  allowed  for 
enlisted  men.  This  had  never  been  allowed  before,  and  no  appix)- 
priation  was  made  for  it.  That  accounts  in  part  for  the  deficiency, 
under  the  head  of  contingent.  A  bonus  for  reenlisted  men  of  two, 
three,  or  four  months  pay,  was  authorized.  Then,  Congress  in- 
creased the  pay  and  allowances  of  ofiicers  and  enlisted  men,  and 
allowed  commutation  of  quarters  and  additional  rations  for  certain 
noncommissioned  ofiicers,  authorized  reimbursement  for  travel  ex- 
penses of  the  families  of  officers  and  men  when  transferred,  and  a 
good  many  other  things  which  increased  our  expense,  but  without 
making  any  addition  to  the  appropriations.  Then,  later  on,  in  Au- 
gust, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  increased  the  freight  and 
passenger  rates  very  materially,  which  affected  both  the  items  of 
contingent  and  transportation  and  recruiting.  Then,  in  drawing 
up  our  estimates  for  20,000  men  in  the  Marine  Corps  we  made  them 
out  on  what  we  considered  a  bedrock  basis.  Those  estimates  were 
cut  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  then  cut  a^ain  by  the  com- 
mittee, in  order  that  they  might  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  appropriation  bill.  I  think  the 
committee  understood  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  funds  pro- 
vided to  carry  us  through  upon  the  basis  that  it  prescribed  of 
20,000  enlisted  men.  I  became  commandant  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 
and  the  first  thing  I  did  after  I  assumed  office  was  to  devise  means 
of  keeping  down  expenses.  At  that  time  the  strength  of  the  •Marine 
Corps  was  16,000  men. 

I  did  not  see  that  I  had  any  right  to  do  anything  except  as  Congress 
had  authorized,  and  according  to  the  distinct  understanding  that  we 
had  there  I  felt  that  it  was  my  dutv  to  recruit  the  corps  up  to  that 
average  strength  of  20,000  men,  tut  not  one  inan  beyond  that. 
Therefore  I  took  steps  to  carry  out  the  expressed  wishes  of  Congress. 
We  had  a  conference  on  economy  the  first  week  after  I  took  offices. 
I  saw  that  the  appropriations  would  not  carry  us  through,  and  we 
had  to  reduce  the  allotments  for  the  larger  posts.  We  cut  the  previous 
vear's  budget  for  the  employment  of  labor  50  per  cent,  owing  to  the 
economies  introduced.  We  estimate  now  that  we  will  actually  spend 
this  year,  on  the  basis  of  20,000  men,  more  than  $1,000,000  less  than 
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"we  estimated  last  year  would  be  required  upon  the  same  basis.  Our 
deficiency  estimates  are  due,  first,  to  insufficient  appropriations,  and, 
second,  to  increased  expenses  in  matters  over  which  we  had  no  con- 
trol.   Gen.  McCawley  will  give  you  the  details  of  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  increase  the  Marine  Corps  up  to  27,400  ? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  No,  sir.  The  recruits  came  in  vepy  slowly  at  first, 
and  in  the  month  of  July  we  gained  only  226  men.  In  July  we  had 
to  increase  the  recruiting  service  in  order  to  comply  with  the  mandate 
of  Congress.  I  made  a  drive,  mostly  in  the  way  of  propaganda  and 
by  urging  the  officers  and  men  to  redouble  their  elBPorts.  In  August 
we  increased  the  number  by  a  small  number.  About  December,  due 
largelv  to  the  conditions  of  unemployment,  the  recruits  came  in  more 
rapidr^  than  I  had  reason  to  expect,  and  I  then  began  to  curtail 
recruiting.  First,  we  raised  the  pnysical  standards  up  to  what  they 
were  before  the  war.  We  cut  out  the  enlistment  of  boys  under  18 
years  of  age,  who  had  theretofore  been  enlisted  with  their  parents' 
consent.  The  next  step  we  took,  in  order  to  bring  the  corps  within 
the  average  of  20,000,  was  to  extend  the  time  of  enlistment.  Last 
year,  as  you  will  remember,  in  order  to  encourage  recruiting,  enlist- 
ments for  two,  three,  and  four  years  were  authorized.  Previous  to 
that  time  enlistments  were  made  for  only  four-year  terms.  I  stopped 
all  enlistments  for  two  years,  because  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
cutting  down  both  expenses  and  recruiting.  A  little  later  I  directed 
that  we  would  not  take  anyone  under  21  years  of  a^e.  Then,  as 
recruits  still  were  coming  in  too  rapidly,  I  stopped  recruiting  entirely, 
except  for  the  reenlistment  of  ex-marines.  The  recruiting  service  has 
been  cut  two-thirds.  Two-thirds  of  the  men  have  already  been 
ordered  back  to  their  posts,  and  we  have  simply  retained  a  skeleton 
recruiting  service. 

strength  of  the  marine  corps. 

• 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  now  ? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  Twenty-two  thousand  men  about.  We  have  never 
^ot  up  to  the  average  of  20,000  men.  We  started  in  with  16,000,  and 
we  stopped  recruiting  because  we  were  short  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  showing  how  the  recruits 
came  in  month  by  month  £ 

Gen.  Lejeune.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  statement  which  shows  the 
strength  of  the  corps  at  the  end  of  each  month.  I  can  give  you  ex- 
actly the  number  of  men  that  enlisted  in  each  month.  This  statement 
shows  the  number  of  men  in  the  corps  from  month  to  month. 

Gen.  McCawley.  To  maintain  an  average  strength  of  20,000  for 
the  vear,  we  could  have  gone  up  tx)  over  25,000  men  and  still  have  had 
3,  slight  margin  of  safety. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Gen.  Lejeune  is  as  follows:) 

STBENQTH. 


.Tune  30.  1920 16,085 

July  31,  1920 16,305 

Aug.  31.  1920 16.780 

Sept.  30,  1920 17,570 

Oct.  31.  1920 18.465 

Nov.  30,  1930 -  19,708 


Dec.  81.  1920 21,611 

Jan.  4,  1921 21,630 

Jan  7,  1921 21,688 

Jan.  12,  1921 21,948 

Jan.  17.  1921 22,079 

Jan.  19,  1921 22,128 
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PROVISIONS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  now  of  $2,040,848 : 
What  is  the  state  of  your  balance  ? 

Gen.  McCawley.  At  the  present  time,  the  balance  under  that  ap- 
propriation is  $158,000.  That  is  the  balance  as  of  to-day.  On  the 
1st  of  January  this  balance  was  $737,436.58.  I  have  a  statement  here 
showing  what  we  spent  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  We  asked 
in  the  original  estimate  for  $5,815,000,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
cut  the  estimate  to  $4,500,000,  and  Congress  appropriated  the  amount 
which  appears  in  this  bill,  or  $4,244,498.  The  estimate  that  appears 
in  the  bill  was  not  the  estimate  of  the  Quartermaster  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  but  it  is  the  estimate  as  it  was  reduced  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  r^avy.  I  might  say,  furthermore,  that  in  transmitting  our  esti- 
mates to  the  Congress  the  Secretary  cut  off  over  $5,000,000  from  the 
total  appropriation.  In  discussing  these  estimates  I  stated  to  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  that  if  we  maintained  our  full  strength, 
that  amount  of  money  would  not  be  sufficient.  Then,  an  agreement 
was  made  that  we  should  have  an  average  strength  of  20,000  men  for 
the  year,  but  the  money  appropriated  was  not  sufficient  for  20,000 
men.  In  making  the  appropriation  for  20,000  men,  the  committee 
reduced  the  total  submitted  by  the  Navy  Department  by  $1,500,000 
more,  which  left  us  an  appropriation  for  the  year  for  only  about 
13,000  men,  although  they  agreed  that  we  should  maintain  an  aver- 
age strength  of  20,W)0  men. 

The  Chairman.  They  cut  the  estimates  by  $256,000.  The  Secre- 
tary asked  for  4,500,000,  and  you  have  an  appropriation  of  $4,244,498. 

Gen.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  estimate  of  $4,500,0CK)  was  not 
nearly  sufficient.  It  was  based  upon  a  ration  of  60  cents.  Our  origi- 
nal estimates  were  based  upon  a  60-cent  ration,  but  in  discussing  the 
estimate  with  the  committee,  I  told  them  that  the  ration  had  gone  up 
in  price.  We,  therefore,  based  it  on  a  68-cent  ration,  the  same  as  the 
Navy,  and  estimated  that  we  would  require  under  this  item  an  appro- 
priation of  $6,727,000  for  27,400  men.  The  committee  did  not  appro- 
priate what  we  estimated,  and,  consequently,  we  are  facing  a  de- 
ficiency. We  have  at  the  present  moment  only  $158,000  left  in  that 
appropriation.  I  have  here  a  statement  showing  exactly  how  that 
money  has  been  spent  from  the  1st  of  July  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
also  a  statement  showing  how  we  propose  to  spend  the  balance  of  it 
if  this  supplemental  estimate  is  allowed. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  insert  that  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

The  following  detailed  analysis  will  show  the  expenditure's  and 
obligations  under  subhead  Provisions,  1921,  from  ^Tulv  1,  1920,  to 
December  31, 1920: 

Rations  in  kind $2,989,682.28 

Subsistence  while  traveling 1 23, 296.  92 

roniinutatlonM  to  clerks  and  messengers 156,045.10 

Board  and  lodging  of  applicants 36, 659.  T7 

Oora mutations,  men  on  recruiting  and  small  detachments 339.889.90 

Maintenance  of  ice  machines 1,896.87 

Subsistence  in  hospitals 2.744.00 

Ice 30, 344. 71 

Depot  quartermaster,  San  Francisco,  Calif 140,000. 00 

Total  obligated 3, 720, 559.  50 
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(Third  quarter  allotment  (detailed  expenditures,  not  yet  re- 
ceived ) . ) 

Amount  appropriated $4,244,498.00 

Increased  by  sales 213,498.08 

Total  credit 4, 457, 996. 08 

Total  obligated 3, 720,  559.  50 

Unobligated  balance  Jan.  1,  1921 737,436.58 

The  following  exhibit  shows  how  it  is  proposed  to  expend  the  addi- 
tional funds,  namely  $2,040,848,  asked  for  in  these  deficiency  esti- 
mates : 

17,116  men,  rations  in  kind,  at  68  cents  per  diem,  per  man,  from 

Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1921 $2,106,628.00 

830  men,  on  commutation  status ;  recruiting  parties,  at  $2.25  per 

diem,  per  man,  for  same  period 338,000.00 

495  men,  on  commutation  status,  clerk»  and  messengers,  staff 

offices,  at  $1.59  per  diem,  per  man,  for  same  period 142, 400. 00 

1,559  men  aboard  ship,  subsisted  by  Navy 

Total,  20,000  men. 
C5ommutations  for  1.003  noncommissioned  officers  of  grade  above 
sergeant,  provided  in  act  approved  May  18,  1920,  at  53  cents 
per  diem,  per  man,  for  same  period,  viz : 

Sergeants  major 79 

Quartermaster  sergeants 349 

First  sergeants 269 

Gunnery  sergeants 302 

Drum  majors 4 

Total 1, 003  96, 200. 00 

Estimated  allotments  for  the  fourth  quarter,  1921 : 

Nicaragua 2, 000. 00 

Virgin  Islands 600. 00 

Camaguey 9, 456. 00 

Santo  Domingo 50,000.00 

Haiti 33, 000. 00 

Total 2, 778, 284. 00 

Balance  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1921 737,436.00 

Estimated  deficiency 1_    2, 040, 848. 00 

COST  OF  RATION. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  at  that  time  was  made  upon  the 
basis  of  a  ration  costing  68  cents  ? 

(Jen.  McCawley.  At  my  hearings  the  estimate  was  based  on  a 
I'ost  of  68  cents.  I  asked  for  more  money  at  that  time  because  the 
original  estimates  were  based  on  a  ration  costing  60  cents. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  were  the  expenditures  made? 

Gen.  McCawley.  The  expenditures  have  been  on  the  basis  of  a 
little  more  than  68  cents,  xhe  ration  has  cost  as  high  as  74  cents, 
hut  it  is  now  coming  down. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  commute  much  of  the  rations  ? 

Gen.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  is  'commuted  ? 

(ien.  McCawley.  On  the  basis  of  20,000  men,  we  have  17,116  men 
•retting  the  straight  ration,  830  men  who  are  on  a  commutation  status 
of  $2.25  per  day,  495  men  who  are  on  a  commutation  status  of  $1.59 
per  day,  and  1,559  on  board  ships  that  we  do  not  subsist  at  all. 
They  are  subsisted  by  the  Navy. 
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Gen.  Lejeune.  The  830  men  were  on  recruiting  duty. 

(Ten.  McCawley.  There  is  also  a  commutation  for  over  1,000  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  grade  above  sergeant,  who  are  receiving 
commutation  of  rations  at  53  cents  per  day  in  addition  to  their  other 
ration. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  actually  costing  you  as  much  as  68  cents 
per  day  for  the  ration  for  the  men  you  subsist? 

Gen.  McCawlbt.  Our  ration  now  is  costing  about  70  c«nts,  in 
round  numbers,  but  it  will  come  down.  The  last  purchase  of  provi- 
sions I  made  showed  that  the  ration  is  coming  down  in  price,  and 
by  the  end  of  this  year  I  feel  certain  that  it  will  be  about  68  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  before  the  war? 

Gen.  McCawley.  I  can  give  you  that  bv  posts.  In  1914,  at  Poits- 
mouth,  N.  H.,  the  ration  was  26  cents.  It  is  true  that  at  that  time 
we  were  on  the  Army  ration  and  not  the  Navy  ration.  The  Xavy 
ration  is  more  expensive  than  the  Army  ration.  In  1920  the  cost  at 
that  same  post  was  83  cents.  For  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  it 
has  dropped  to  82  cents.  At  New  York  the  ration  in  1914  was  25 
cents,  and  in  the  third  quarter  of  1920  it  was  67  cents,  while  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1921  it  was  73  cents.  That  cost  is  due  very  largely 
to  the  way  in  whicli  the  ration  is  handled,  based  on  the  component 
parts  that  are  issued  at  the  post. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  increase  is  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  quality  of  the  ration  ? 

Gen.  McCawley.  Quite  a  considerable  sum,  because  the  Navy 
ration  we  are  giving  now  is  a  more  expensive  ration  in  every  way, 
both  in  quality  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  up,  than  the 
Army  ration,  which  we  formerly  subsisted  on  in  1914.  We  have  only 
had  the  Navy  ration  for  two  years  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  Ch:airman.  What  is  your  present  monthly  rat-e  of  expendi- 
ture? 

Gen.  McCawley.  I  have  a  statement  showing  the  amounts  we  have 
expended  up  to  this  time  and  how  we  propose  to  spend  this  amount 
of  money  that  we  have  estimated  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  (See 
statement  attached  to  p.  1715.)  If  you  would  like  to  have  it,  I  can 
furnish  a  statement  of  the  monthly  expenditures,  but  I  think  the 
above  gives  you  the  desired  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  the  record. 

Gen.  McCawley.  I  will*  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  amount  of  $2,040,848  the  exact  amount 
that  you  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for? 

Gen.  McCawley.  No,  sir.  The  Secretary  cut  that  because  my 
original  estimates  to  the  department  were  based  on  a  ration  costing 
75  cents.  Before  the  estimates  were  sent  to  the  department  I  told  the 
Secretary  that  we  could  get  along  on  a  68-cent  ration,  and  the  esti- 
mates were  cut  to  make  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  two 
rations. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  you  made  up  your  estimate  for  the 
deficiency  ? 

Gen.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir.  The  original  estimate  for  the  defi- 
ciency was  based  on  a  ration  costing  75  cents,  but  we  found  out  from 
purchases  that  were  being  made  that  it  could  be  reduced  to  68  cents, 
and  this  estimate  is  based  on  an  allowance  of  68  cents. 
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STOCKS  OF  GOODS  ON  HAND. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  stocks  of  goods  on  hand?  Have 
you  a  large  stock  on  hand? 

Gen.  McCawlet.  No,  sir;  we  only  keep  enough  ahead  for  a  three 
or  four  months'  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  acquire  much  during  the  war  ? 

Qen.  McCawley.  Yes.  sir;  but  much  of  it  was  sold  immediately 
after  the  war  by  order  oi  the  department  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living.  We  sold  what  surplus  stock  we  could  spare  be- 
yond the  neciessities  of  three  or  four  months.  The  only  thing  that  we 
kept  beyond  a  four  months'  supply  was  canned  goods.  vVe  buy 
canned  goods  by  the  pack,  so  as  to  last  from  one  pack  to  another 
pack,  and  in  order  to  get  advantage  of  the  manufacturer's  price 
rather  than  the  retailer's  price. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  the  average  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps 
for  the  next  year  is  not  to  exceed  20,000  men,  you  will  have  to  stop 
recruiting  immediately? 

Gen.  McCawuey.  We  have  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stopped  all  recruiting? 

Gen.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir;  except  reenlistments. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  you  have  made  your  computation  upon 
the  basis  of  22,000  men  for  the  rest  of  the  year? 

Gen.  McCawley.  No,  sir;  we  have  made  our  estimates  upon  an 
average  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  for  the  balance  of  the  year  of 
20^  men. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  of  men  in  the  Marine  Corps  used  to 
have  some  bearing  iipon  the  number  of  men  in  the  Navy,  did  it  not  ? 

Gen.  McCAWuiY.  It  is  generally  one  to  five. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  if  the  number  of  men  in  the  Navy  is  fixed 
at  100,000 

Gen.  McCawley  (interposing).  Our  strength  will  be  20^000. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  drop  down  to  20,000  you  will  have  to 
drop  pretty  heavily  before  the  beginning  of  the  year,  because  your 
enlistments  being  for  a  period  of  years  it  is  a  matter  that  you  can 
not  altogether  control,  except  that  you  could  stop  reenlistments. 

Gen.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir ;  if  we  do  not  drop  to  20,000  by  the  first 
of  the  year  we  will  have  to  cut  much  faster  during  the  balance  of  the 
year  to  maintain  our  average. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  carrying  on  that  program  from  this 
time  on? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  During  the  next  few  months,  February,  March, 
April,  May,  and  June,  there  are  very  few  discharges  because  of  ex- 
piration of  enlistments.  The  men  that  enlisted  four  years  ago,  be- 
<rinning  the  5th  of  February — ^that  was  after  breaking  off  relations 
with  Germany — enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Therefore, 
there  will  be  very  few  men  who  will  be  discharged  because  of  the  ex- 
piration of  enlistments  during  the  next  five  months,  and  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  get  this  22,000  down  to  20,000  unless  we  arbitrarily 
discharge  them,  and  we  would  start  in  the  fiscal  vear  with  a  number 
above  20,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  considerably  less  than  22,000. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  I  do  not  know.  Unless  we  stop  reenlistments  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  be.    In  December  there  were  415  reenlistments 
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in  the  Marine  Corps,  but  there  will  not  be  that  many  hereafter.  We 
have  closed  up  a  number  of  the  offices,  but  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  reenlistments.  If  the  discharges  should  be  at  the 
rate  of  100  per  month  and  we  should  reenlist  only  half  as  many,  or 
three-fourths  as  many,  as  in  December,  then,  with  the  other  losses 
from  medical  survey  discharges  and  special  discharges,  the  number 
would  be  just  about  balanced.  I  think  we  will  probably  begin  the 
fiscal  year  with  close  to  22,000  men.  » 

EXPIRATION  or  ENLISTMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  present  rate  of  expiration  of  enlist- 
ments, and  what  will  the  expirations  amount  to  between  this  and  the 
1st  of  July? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  It  will  not  be  500  men. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  a  statement  of  that  in  the  record,  by 
months? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

.January 12^ 

February 107 

March d& 

April lU 

May 8S 

June 57 

Total 585 

Gen.  Lejeune.  I  know  that  it  does  not  average  100  per  month  for 
the  next  five  months. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  them  will  reenlist? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  We  had  in  the  month  of  December  415  marines  to 
reenlist.    We  are  taking  in  ex-marines. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  taking  them  now? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  have  to  stop  that  in  order  to  bring  the 
force  down. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  We  take  in  men  who  reenlist  within  a  certain  period 
of  time  after  their  discharge. 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  reenlist  immediately? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  We  allow  them  three  months.  A  man  cap  not 
reenlist  after  three  months  with  the  privileges  that  go  with  reen- 
listment. 

Gen.  McCawley.  We  still  have  a  very  distinct  factor  of  safety^ 
so  far  as  the  j^resent  year  is  concerned,  because  we  will  still  be  within 
the  average  of  20,0(K).    Gen.  Lejeune  has  stopped  recruiting. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  I  think  we  can  confidently  say  that  on  the  1st  of 
July,  unless  something  drastic  is  done,  we  will  nave  between  21,000 
and  22,000  men,  and  it  will  probably  be  nearer  22,000  men.  By 
drastic  I  mean  discharging  men  arbitrarily  from  the  service  and 
refusing  to  reenlist  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  estimate  is  based  upon  that  ? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  a  ration  costing  68  cents  ? 

(Jen.  Lejeune.  Yes.  sir. 
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The  Chair3iax.  You  do  not  expect  that  to  be  reduced  very  much? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  We  are  paying  a  little  more  than  that  now,  but 
we  are  counting  on  it  coming  down  to  that  figure.  We  buy  supplies 
three  or  four  months  in  advance. 

(Jen.  McCawley.  The  ration  is  70  cents  now,  but  we  expect  to  get 
it  down. 

Oen.  Lejeune.  We  must  keep  a  tliree  or  four  months'  supply  of 
provisions  on  hand. 

FUEL. 

The  Chairman.  For  fuel  you  are  asking  $82'3.549.  Your  current 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $450,000. 

Uen.  McCawley.  The  same  thing  applies  to  fuel.  Our  original 
-estjimate  for  fuel  was  $730,000,  and  the  Secretary  cut  it  to  $450,000, 
which  was  the  amount  appropriated.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
a  deficiency  of  $290,000. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  The  price  of  coal  went  up. 

Gen.  McCawley.  The  price  of  coal,  gasoline,  and  kerosene,  which 
Are  purchased  out  of  that  appropriation,  advanced.  That  has  caused 
this  increase,  and  in  addition]  to  the  advance  in  price  an  insufficient 
4imount  was  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  deficiency  now  of  $290,000? 

Gen.  McCawley.  We  have  a  deficiency  of  $290,000  in  the  fuel 
item. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  purchased  most  of  your  fuel  sup- 
ply for  the  year. 

Gen.  McCawley.  No,  sir ;  we  are  purchasing  fuel  all  the  time.  We 
purchase  it  as  it  is  needed  and  as  opportunity  presents  itself.  We 
have  not  large  storage  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  a  deficiency  of  i?290,000  and  we 
should  allow  vou  $328,549,  that  would  leave  vou  for  the  rest  oi  the 
^ear  onlv  $33,549. 

Gen.  McCawley.  But  the  winter  will  be  practically  over  by  that 
time. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  be  purchasing  fuel  for  the  rest  of  the 
Tear? 

Gen.  McCawley.  We  have  bought  our  fuel  supply  for  the  winter 
months.  We  have  enough  fuel  on  hand  to  carry  us  through  the 
-winter,  and  the  balance  of  this  amount  will  be  used  in  the  purchase 
of  cooking  fuel,  gasoline,  and  kerosene.  Our  big  fuel  stock  has 
already  been  procure<l. 

COST  OF  FUEL. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  paying  for  coal  ? 

Gen.  McCawley.  I  can  give  it  to  you  by  stations,  if  you  like. 
For  anthracite  coal  at  Norfolk  we  are  paying  $7:75,  as  against  $6.60 
last  year,  an  increase  of  $1.15  a  ton.  For  bituminous  coal  at  Parris 
Island  we  paid  $2.60  a  ton  last  year,  and  we  are  paying  $4  a  ton  for  it 
now,  an  increase  of  $1.40.  That  is  run-of-the-mine  coal.  At  Phila- 
delphia we  paid  $6.35  in  1920  and  $7.50  this  year  for  anthracite  coal; 
bituminous,  run  of  the  mine,  was  $3.10  in  1920  and  it  is  $4  this  year, 
and  it  goes  on  through  in  that  way  with  these  increases.  I  will  file 
this  statement,  if  you  like,  sir.    Gasoline  is  the  same  way.    For  the 
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first  quarter  of  1920  we  paid  24^  ceijts  for  gasoline  at  New  York  and 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  we  are  paying  30  cents.  At  Washing- 
ton we  paid  22^  cents  last  year  and  we  are  paying  now  28%  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Last  jrear  you  had  $390,078  for  fuel  and  this  year, 
if  we  grant  you  this  estimate,  you  will  have  $773,549.  How  do  you 
account  for  that? 

Gen.  McCawley.  We  only  had  this  year,  Mr.  Good,  $450,000  for 
fuel. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  only  had  $390,000  last  year. 

Gen.  McCawley.  But  we  had  a  deficiency  of  over  $700,000  last 
year  in  fuel.  * 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  deficiency  for  fuel  of  $700,000 
last  year? 

Gen.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lejettne.  Fuel  is  something  we  have  to  have  to  heat  the  quar- 
ters and  buildings. 

Gen.  McCawley.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  under  the  law  in 
which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  incur  a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  fuel  has  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
formerly,  but  in  1914  and  1915  and  1916  you  had  $164,000  in  this 
appropriation. 

Gen.  McCawley.  And  we  had  a  very  small  corps  then. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Gen.  McCawley.  We  only  had  a  corps  of  10,000  men  in  1915  and 
1916.  In  1917  the  corps  was  very  materially  increased.  You  wilt 
notice  that  in  1919  we  had  an  appropriation  of  $1,523,715  for  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  In  1917  you  only  had  $243,561. 

Gen.  McCawley.  And  we  had  a  small  corps  then.  The  corps  was^ 
not  increased  until  after  the  appropriation  was  made.  You  will 
notice  we  had  a  deficiency  there  of  $402,400  in  1918  after  the  corps 
was  increased.  This  fuel  is  rather  beyond  our  control.  We  have  ta 
heat  the  buildings  and  we  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  fuel  as  the 
market  demands. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  buildings  have  you — temporary 
buildings? 

Gen.  McCawley.  Many  of  them.  All  the  war  buildings  are  tem- 
porary. The  buildings  at  Quantico  and  Parris  Island  are  nothing 
but  these  little  cantonment  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  anthracite  coal  in  those  buildings  t 

Gen.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  large  stoves. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  use  bituminous? 

Gen.  McCawley.  Not  very  well,  on  account  of  gases. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  At  Quantico,  where  we  have  the  bulk  of  our  men 
concentrated,  or  where  we  have  the  largest  force,  in  order  to  save 
money  in  fuel  they  have  been  cutting  wood  and  burning  wood  in 
their  stoves,  and  have  saved  $20,000  a  month  on  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  '  That  is  a  good  thing  for  the  men,  and  a  good 
thing  for  the  Treasury. 

Gen.  McCawley.  ites.  We  are  doiujg  everything^  Mr.  Good,  to 
economize.  Gen.  Lejeune  is  very  much  interested  in  it,  and  so  am  I, 
and  we  have  got  letters  and  orders  here  which,  if  you  had  time  to 
read  them,  would  show  you  how  earnestly  we  have  been  trying  ever 
since  the  firet  of  the  year  to  cut  down  expenditures  in  every  way. 
We  have  written  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  letters. 
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The  Chairman.  How  have  been  the  prices  of  coal  and  oil  and 
kerosene  as  compared  with  your  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  those  items 
when  the  estimate  was  originally  prepared? 

Gen.  McCawley.  They  have  gone  up,  sir.  My  estimates  were  pre- 
pared on  the  basis  of  prices  for  1920,  and  I  nave  just  read  tnose 
prices  which  show  there  is  an  increase  of  over  a  dollar  a  ton  in 
much  of  the  coal  that  we  are  using. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  source  do  you  buy  your  fuel;  from 
the  Navy? 

Gen.  McCawley.  No,  sir ;  not  all ;  we  buy  it  under  contract.  We 
buy  it  direct  from  the  mines,  and  our  prices,  if  you  will  analyze 
them  compare  most  favorably  with  any  prices  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   Where  it  is  advantageous  to  do  so,  we  buy  from  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  compare  favorably  with  the  Navy? 

Gren,  McCawley.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  lower  in  many  cases  than  the 
Navy. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  quantity  consumed?  Are  you 
burning  more  coal  than  you  did  last  year? 

Gen.  McCawley.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir;  not  materially. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  your  reports  show? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  We  are  burning  more  because  we  have  more  men 
this  year  than  we  had  last  year. 

Gen.  McCawley.  Of  course,  wherever  the  number  of  men  has 
increased  we  are  burning  more  than  we  did  the  first  of  the  year, 
because  the  more  men  you  have  the  more  stoves  you  have  to  keep 
going  and  the  more  fooci  you  have  to  prepare. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anv  or  vour  men  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  about  300  men  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  at  Panama? 

Gen.  Lejettne.  We  have  not  any  at  Panama. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  in  the  Philippines? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  We  have  about  350  men  in  the  Philippines.  They 
are  scattered  in  small  detachments  all  over  the  world.  We  have  a  de- 
tachment at  Peking,  China,  and  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  West  Indies, 
Haiti,  and  Santo  Domingo. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  spent  all  of  this  appropriation  al- 
ready, a  decrease  in  the  price  of  fuel  is  not  going  to  help  you  very 
much. 

Gen.  McCawlet.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  going  to  be  any 
decrease  in  the  price  of  fuel.  I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  it  yet. 
It  has  increased. 

The  Chairman.  The  evidence  before  the  committee  is  that  in  the 
last  month  or  six  weeks  the  price  of  coal  has  been  falling,  especially 
bituminous  coal,  and  that  the  price  at  the  mines  is  something  like 
$2.75  and  $3. 

Gen.  McCawley.  Our  last  bituminous  coal  at  Quantico  cost  $4.26. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  mine  ? 

Gen.  McCawley.  That  was  run-of-mine  coal  at  the  mine.  The 
year  before  it  was  $3. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  The  price  of  coal  was  increased  last  summer. 
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The  Chairmax.  Yes ;  but  it  has  been  reported  to  us  that  the  price 
has  been  coming  down  and  that  a  great  many  mines  are  shutting 
down  because  they  can  not  get  orders  even  at  the  reduced  price. 

Gen.  MoCawley.  That  will  help  us  for  the  next  year  very  con- 
siderably, but  it  will  not  help  .us  on  this  supplemental  estimate;  in 
fact,  I  am  rather  doubtful  whether  the  amount  we  are  asking  for 
will  get  us  through  as  it  is. 

TRANSPORTATION"!  AND  RECRUITING. 

The  Chairman.  "  Transportation  and  recruiting,"  you  have  an  ap- 
propriation of  $800,000  for  this  year,  and  you  are  asking  for  $480,45(>. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  We  have  praclicallj^  used  up  that  other  appropria- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  gone  ? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  It  will  be  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

Gen.  McCawi^ey.  At  the  present  time,  under  "  Transportation  and 
recruiting,"  we  have  a  balance  of  $22,767  to-day.  Our  average  ex- 
penditure under  that  head  for  the  first  six  months  have  been  $120,215 
a  month. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  There  will  be  a  great  reduction  in  the  expense 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  on  account  of  cutting  down  recruit- 
ing expenses. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  use  anything  for  recruiting,  then, 
will  you  ? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  We  will  use  something  because  we  do  not  want 
to  absolutely  destroy  our  organization,  if  we  broke  up  the  organi- 
zation it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  to  build  it  up  again.  We  have 
cut  down  two-thirds  of  the  organization. 

Gen.  McCawley.  We  are  just  maintaining  a  skeleton  organiza- 
tion, and  we  have  to  keep  up  some  kind  of  an  organization. 

The  Chairman.  General,  if  you  are  not  going  to  use  this  forop 
at  all  next  year 

Gen.  Lejeune  (interposing).  We  are  going  to  use  it  next  year; 
we  are  going  to  have  a  very  large  number  of  discharges  next  year, 
because  we  shall  then  get  down  to  the  two-year  enlistment.  You  un- 
derstand that  if  you  enlist  men  for  two  years  you  have  to  double  the 
number  of  enlistments  to  keep  up,  so  that  to  keep  the  corps  at  20,000 
men  next  year  we  will  have  to  make  a  large  number  of  enlistments, 
because  we  are  then  getting  the  result  of  the  two-year  enlistments 
which  began  in  1919.  Beginning  with  next  summer  the  discharges 
will  increase  very  rapidly,  and  just  to  keep  up  with  the  shortage  we 
will  have  to  have  a  recruiting  service,  and  will  have  to  go  back  to 
some  extent  to  the  recruiting  service  we  have  had  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.  We  have  cut  it  down  already  two-thirds.  We 
have  released  500  men  out  of  830.  We  have  closed  up  over  two-thirds 
of  the  offices,  but  if  we  absolutely  wind  it  up  I  think  it  will  cost  more 
to  reestablish  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  added  about  6,000  to  your  rolls  this 
year,  and  they  have  enlisted  for  three  years. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  They  have  enlisted  for  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  is  out  of  your  way,  so  far  as  next  year 
is  concerned. 
Gen.  Lejeune.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  lose  one-half  of  the  remaining  force- 


Gen.  Lejeune  (interposing).  In  addition  to  the  number  of  men 
who  are  discharged,  there  are  always  a  certain  percentage  of  men 
going  out  by  medical  survey  or  discharged  by  special  order  or  re- 
quest. The  only  reason  we  discharge  them  is  on  account  of  extreme 
financial  dependency  on  the  part  of  their  families;  but  there  is  al- 
ways  a  constant  dram,  and  some  men,  of  course,  desert,  so  we  have  to 
keep  up  the  recruiting ;  and  then  next  year  we  will  get  the  benefit  of 
these  discharges  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  enlistments,  so  that 
the  20,000  men  will  require  a  good  deal  of  expense. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  this  estimate  was  made  while  you  were 
still  recruiting? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  We  counted  on  not  having  to  do  very  much  recruit- 
ing in  the  last  six  months.  The  estimate  is  $480,000,  while  we  were 
spending  at  the  rate  of  over  $100,000  a  month,  and  yet  we  are  only 
asking  for  $480,000  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  allow  for  an  expenditure  at  the  rate 
of  almost  $100,000  a  month. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  balance  of  $22,000,  and  you  ask  for 
$480,000,  which  would  give  you  almost  $100,000  a  month.  Certainly, 
you  ought  not  to  have  that  amount  of  money  to  carry  on  a  skeleton 
service  for  the  next  five  months. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  General,  can  we  strike  out  any  of  that? 

(Jen.  McCawley.  You  might  strike  out  a  little  of  that,  but  I  do 
not  loiow  how  much.  You  see,  Mr.  Good,  after  these  appropriations 
were  made,  the  increases  in  passenger  and  Pullman  tariffs  were  made 
of  20  and  50  per  cent,  which  went  into  effect  last  August,  and  they 
have  made  a  tremendous  inroad  on  our  appropriation  for  transporta- 
tion which  we  did  not  anticipate  by  estimate,  nor  was  it  provided  for 
by  Congress  by  appropriation. 

The  Chaikman.  Yes;  but  you  are  not  taking  in  any  new  men  at 
all,  so  your  only  transportation  charges  now  are  from  the  enlistment 
points  to  the  camps. 

Gen.  McCawley.  Yes;  and  those  men  who  reenlist  have  the  right 
to  select  their  own  station  and  be  transported  to  that  station.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  expenses  in  this  transportation  and  recruiting 
that  come  in,  such  as  the  rental  of  recruiting  offices. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  And  then  the  transportation  of  men  for  military 
reasons. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  likely  to  have  very  much  expense  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Gen,  Lejeune.  Mr,  Good,  the  two-year  enlistments  have  greatly 
increased  transportation,  because  the  men  do  not  stay  as  long  at  a 
station.  For  instance,  the  men  sent  down  to  the  Wast  Indies  we  used 
to  leave  there  for  two  years  and  a  half.  The  enlistments  we  have  now 
are  young  boys,  and  partly  for  that  reason  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  short  term  of  their  enlistment,  we  have  now  a  15-months  tour  of 
duty  down  there.  The  boys  go  down  there  and  there  are  too  many 
temptations  to  keep  them  there  too  long.  If  you  keep  a  young  boy 
down  there  two  years,  he  is  liable  to  deteriorate  on  account  of  the 
climatic  conditions  and  the  conditions  of  life  surrounding  him. 

29859—21 33 
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Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  the  tour  of  duty  cut  down  there 
^r  these  youngsters  to  one  year.  Of  course,  that  involves  additional 
expense  but  we  ought  to  look  out  for  these  boys.  We  do  not  want 
them  to  go  home  to  their  mothers  and  be  deteriorated  physically 
and  morally.  They  also  get  homesick  and  when  they  get  home  in 
15  months  or  1  year  they  brace  up  and  buck  up  and  it  makes  a 
great  improvement  in  their  condition.  We  might  possibly  get  along 
with  a  little  less  than  that  $480,000. 

REPAIRS  OF  BARRACKS,  MARINE  CX)RP8. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  of  barracks,  Marine  Corps,  you  are 
asking  $200,000. 

Gen.  McCawley.  In  that  appropriation  we  asked  originally  for 
$713,800,  which  was  cut  down  by  the  department  to  $250,000,  and 
was  barely  enough  to  pay  for  the  rental  of  buildings  and  do  some 
very  necessary  repairs  that  could  not  be  avoided. 

I  RENTALS. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  for  rentals  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  your  annual  expense  for  rentals? 

Gen.  McCawley.  When  these  estimates  were  submitted,  our  an- 
nual expense  was  estimated  at  $228,000  for  rentals  alone,  and  Con- 
gress gave  us  $250,000  as  a  total  appropriation,  so  you  can  see  how  it 
left  us.  It  necessitated  our  closing  up  some  of  our  places.  We 
moved  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  depot  of  supplies  up  to  the  Hampton 
Eoads  Naval  Base,  and  we  effected  a  saving  there  of  $22,783.  We 
closed  the  storehouse  in  Brooklyn  and  effected  a  saving  of  $5,400. 
We  closed  the  paymaster's  oflSce  in  New  York  effecting  a  saving  of 
$2,300,  and  we  have  reduced  the  expenses  of  rentals  m  Santo  T)o- 
mingo  by  about  $11,000.  So  we  have  managed  to  save  $41,000  in 
that  appropriation,  and  if  we  had  not  done  that  we  could  not  have 
got  along  at  all. 

We  have  a  balance  to-day  in  that  appropriation  of  $20,000.  The 
$200,000  I  am  estimating  nere  is  for  repairs  to  buildings,  which 
should  be  made  in  the  spring;  repairs  and  improvements  which  have 
been,  absolutely  neglected  during  this  whole  year  because  we  did  not 
have  money  enough  to  effect  any  of  these  repairs  and  improvements. 
It  is  just  a  question  of  how  much  money  will  be  spent  on  those  repairs 
and  improvements.  I  estimate  $200,000  as  the  necessary  amount. 
If  it  is  not  given,  none  of  the  repairs  and  improvements  will  be  made 
and  deterioration  will  become  that  much  greater  to  be  taken  care  of 
in  tile  succeeding  year,  and  it  seemed  to  me  in  the  interest  of  economy 
for  the  Government  to  effect  these  repairs  just  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  There  are  a  lot  of  leaky  roofs  and  things  of  that 
kind  in  connection  with  these  temporary  buildings  that  should  be 
taken  care  of. 

Gen.  McCawley.  Nothing  has  been  done  this  year  in  the  way  of 
repairs  except  absolute  necessities. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  balance  ? 

Gen.  McCawley.  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  the  amount  you  will  spend  out  of 
this  appropriation  this  year  tor  rentals  all  told  ? 
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Gen.  MqCawley.  I  will  file  that. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the 
Government  that  you  keep  in  repair  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Gen.  McCawley.  I  will  have  to  file  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  mostly  permanent  buildings  ? 

Gen.  McCawley.  The  majority  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are 
temporary  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  the  value  of 
the  buildings,  so -we  can  see  about  what  the  percentage  is. 

Gen.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  put  in  a  detailed  statement  showing  the 
character  of  property  rented  and  the  amount  of  rent  at  each  place. 

Gen.  McCawley.  Very  good,  sir. 

Cost  of  Marine  Corps  htUldings. 


Aunapolis,  Md $167, 645. 00 

Boston,  Mass 59,  994. 00 

Charleston,  S.  C 106. 212.  50 

Key  West,  Fla 79,350.00 

New  London,  Conn 32, 552. 34 

New  York,  N.  Y 243, 484. 00 

Norfolk,  Va 529,119.00 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 93,925.00 

PhUacJelphia,  Pa 885, 542.  00 

Washington,  D.  C.  (bar- 
racks)     259,101.00 

Washington,  D,  C.  (navy 

yard) 47,787.00 

Quantico,  Va 5,183,282.55 


Parris  Island,  S.  C $3,222,727. 00 

Mare  Island,  Calif 546,320.00 

Puget  Sound,  Wash 226, 278.  00 

Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba_        50, 675. 00 

San  Diego,  Calif 

Guam 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii 

Cavite,  P.  I 

Olongapo,  P.  I 

Peking,  (3hina 

Depot  of  supplies,  Phila- 
delphia,   Pa 1,167,276.51 


50, 675. 00 

240, 029.  55 

40,  700.  00 

70, 302.  00 

183,  558.  00 


Total 13,486,535.45 


Rent  paid  by  Marine  Corps. 
Washington,  D.  C, : 

Headquarters  carpenter  shop $900. 00 

Headquarters  stable 1,  380.  00 

Headquarters  garage 4,  200.  00 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  depot  of  supplies  (storehouses) 62,033.00 

San  Francisco,  Calif. : 

Depot  of  supplies 13,800.00 

Depot  of  supplies  (storehouse) 7,200.00 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  quartermaster's  storehousej *10, 000. 00 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  assistant  paymaster's  office *5,  600. 00 

Atlanta.  Ga.,  assistant  paymaster's  office 2,1(50.00 

Alexandria.  Va.,  barracks,  naval  torpedo  station  guard 900.  00 

Cavite,  P.  I.,  barracks  and  storehouses  A 840.00 

Ouam,  barracks 600. 00 

San  Diego.  Calif.,  second  advanced  base  offices 1,260.00 

FTatti.  barracks  and  offices !.">,  856. 00 

Santo  Domingo,  barracks  and  offices ',^0,  423. (X) 

Virgin  Islands,  barracks  and  storehouses 1,020.00 


Total 179.072.00 


FORAGE. 

The  Chairman.  For  forage,  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation of  $46,033. 

Gen.  McCawley.  I  asked  originally  for  $160,000,  which  the  de- 
partment cnt  to  $100,000,  and  they  gave  me  $100,000,  and  that  is 
simply  a  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  animals  we  have  and  the 

»  Vacati»d  In  December,  1920. 

•  Moved  to  Philadelphia  and  rent  reduced  to  $1,800  In  December,  1920. 

•  Hedueed  to  fSO.OOO. 
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cost  of  the  forage,  etc.  At  the  present  time  I  have  a  balaiice  in  that 
appropriation  of  $1,500.  We  have  a  certain  number  of  animals  to 
be  fed  and  ceitain  prices  that  we  have  to  pay  for  forage. 

NUMBER  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  animals  do  you  have? 

General  Lejeune.  We  have  two  mounted  companies  down  in  Santo 
Domingo  which  patrol  all  the  country  districts  arid  mountain  and 
forest  districts.  There  are  more  animals  down  there  than  any  where 
else. 

Gen.  McCAWiiEY.  752. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  And  then,  under  the  law,  officers  of  a  certain  rank, 
majors  and  above,  are  entitled  to  forage  if  they  own  horses. 

(ren.  McCawley.  Yes.  Payments  &om  this  fund  are  not  entirely 
for  the  number  of  public  animals  in  the  service.  It  is  the  forage  we 
have  to  provide  for  officers'  mounts  in  addition. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officers'  mounts  do  you  have  to  pro- 
vide forage  for? 

(ren.  McCawlet,  Twenty-seven. 

The  Chairman.  Are  many  of  these  animals  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States? 

Gen.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  of  them.  In  Cuba  we 
maintain  a  mounted  detachment  and  Santo  Domingo  has  two 
mounted  companies,  and  we  have  to  supply  the  men  in  Haiti  largely 
by  pack  trains. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  this  forage  very  far  in  advance  of 
the  time  you  use  it  ? 

Gen.  McCawley.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  any  storage  place  for  it, 
and  we  buy  it  just  as  we  need  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated,  both  in  reference  to  this  item 
and  the  one  with  regard  to  repair  of  barracks,  that  the  estimate  was 
cut  very  largely.  You  mean  it  was  cut  first  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  ? 

Gen.  McCaa\t:^y.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  in  each 
case  was  just  the  amount  of  the  estimate  that  came  to  Congress. 

Gen.  McCawley.  Exactly,  sir.  In  forage,  the  Secretary  himself 
cut  it  to  $100,000  and  Congress  gave  the  amount  he  cut  it  to,  and  in 
repair  of  barracks  it  was  the  same  way.  The  Secretary  cut  it  to 
$250,000,  and  Congress  appropriated  tnat  amount,  against  a  very 
strong  protest  I  thought  I  had  made  showing  the  necessity  for  more. 

commutation  of  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  For  commutation  of  quarters  vou  are  asking  a  de- 
ficiency of  $200,000. 

Gen.  McCawley.  In  that  appropriation,  sir,  I  asked  for  $548,000, 
which  the  Secretary  cut  to  $250,000.  The  funds  under  that  head  can 
only  be  used  for  one  purpose,  and  that  is  in  complying  with  the  law 
governing  the  payment  of  commutation  of  quarters  to  officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  are  not  furnished  quarters  in  kind.  It  is  pu^^ely 
a  mathematical  calculation  based  on  the  number  of  officers  who  are 
in  that  situation,  and  the  amount  of  $250,000  is  utterly  insufficient . 
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Gen.  Lejbune.  Congress  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  en- 
listed men  entitled  to  commutation  of  quarters. 

Gen.  McCawley.  I  have  only  $48,000  left  in  that  appropriation, 
with  a  large  number  of  accounts  not  yet  received  pavable  out  of  it ; 
but  it  is  just  a  mathematical  calculation.  It  is  one  of  the  allowances 
the  law  provides  for  an  officer  and  it  can  not  be  spent  for  anything 
else.    I  have  no  discretion  in  the  matter  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  $48,000  left  at  the  end  of  almost 
seven  months,  that  means  you  have  spent  for  the  first  six  months 
about  $200,000  ? 

Gen.  McCawley.  It  is  just  six  months  and  we  have  spent  $200,000, 
because  payments  are  made  at  the  end  of  the  month;  but  there  are 
quite  a  large  number  of  accounts  that  are  not  in  that  will  probably 
eat  up  certainly  half  of  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  estimate  made  on  the  basis  of  your  pres- 
ent strength  ? 

Gen.  McCaa^xey.  On  the  basis  of  the  strength  at  the  time  the 
estimate  was  submitted,  and  it  is  practically  the  same  now. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  There  is  another  thing  you  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Good;  our  officers'  corps  is  not  filled.  Congress  at 
the  last  session,  on  June  4,  1920,  passed  a  special  provision  as  to 
how  the  vacancies  should  be  filled,  and  that  involved  an  examination, 
etc.,  by  a  board.  I  have  had  a  board  in  session  for  six  months,  and 
in  a  short  while  the  appointments  will  be  made.  They  have  been 
examining  all  these  young  men  and  there  will  be  practically  200  more 
officers  to  carry  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Gen.  McCawley.  If  they  go  on  a  commutation  status,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly will,  there  will  be  further  increases  in  the  expenditures. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  We  have  not  hurried  at  all,  because  we  were  think- 
ing about  the  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  officers  have  vou  ? 

Gen.  Lrteune.  We  are  entitled  by  law  to  4  per  cent.  We  are  en- 
titled to  1,090  officers,  and  we  have  about  200  vacancies. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  entitled  to  commutation? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  No,  sir;  we  have  some  quarters,  but  not  very  many. 

NUMBER  OF  OFFICERS'  QUARTERS. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  quarters  have  you  ? 
Gen.  McCaw^ley.  I  can  put  that  in  the  hearing. 


Officers' 
quarters. 

AiiDapolis,    Md 1 

Boston.  Mass 4 

Oavlte,  P.  I 6 

Oharleston,  S.  C 4 

Oaam 6 

Ouantanamo  Bay,  Cuba 4 

FXingham,  Mass 2 

fona  Island,  N.  Y 1 

Key  West,  Fla 2 

M^anaRua,  Nicaragua 4 

Wand,  Calif 7 

Orleans,  La 1 

ji.orfolk,  Va 9 

«  20  noncommtHstoned  offlcer«'  quarterg. 
9  47  noncommissioned  officers*  quarters. 


Officers' 
quarters. 

Olongapo,  P.  I ^ 3 

Peking,  China 6 

Parrls  Island,  S.  C 64 

Pearl  Harbor 5 

Pensacola,  Fla 2 

Pliiladelphla,    Pa 20 

Portsmouth.  N.  H 4 

Paget  Sound,  Wash 7 

Quantlco,  Va.* 65 

St.  Juliens  Creek,  Va 1 

St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands 3 

Washington,  D.  C.    (navy  yard—  4 

Washington,  D.  C 6 
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RATE   OP  COMMUTATION. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rate  of  commutation? 

Gen.  McCawley.  Twelve  dollars  a  room  and  then  an  officer  is 
entitled  to  so  many  rooms  according  to  his  rank. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  A  second  lieutenant  is  entitled  to  two  rooms  and 
then  it  is  one  more  for  each  grade — first  lieutenant,  three  rooms; 
captain,  four  rooms;  major,  five;  and  so  on.  Enlisted  men  are  en- 
titled to  $15  a  month  commutation  and  Congress  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  of  enlisted  men  entitled  to  draw  commutation. 
Formerly^  there  was  scarcely  any,  but  now  the  higher  grades  of 
noncommissioned  officers  are  entitled  to  commutation  and  a  great 
many  of  our  enlisted  men  are  married.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
of  our  noncommissioned  officers  are  married,  which  did  not  use  to 
be  the  case,  but  of  course,  that  is  on  account  of  the  increased  pay  and 
allowances  and  we  have  got  a  better  type  of  men  and  a  great  many 
of  them  get  married. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  their  wives  are  not  with  them  at  the 
posts. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  They  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  post.  They  do 
not  live  in  the  post.  If  they  get  commutation  then  they  do  not  live 
in  the  post.  Xt  Quantico  we  have  taken  a  great  many  of  the 
temporary  buildings  we  have  had  there  that  were  built  during  tlie  war 
and  we  are  converting  them  at  very  small  expense  into  quarters  for 
officers  and  quai'tei's  for  noncommissioned  ofncers  and  enlisted  men 
who  are  married.  The  allotment  was  made  from  last  year's  appro- 
riation  and  the  material  was  already  bought  and  we  are  doing  that 
y  enlisted  men,  so  that  we  are  actually  saving  money  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  doing  it,  and  also  making  the  people  more  contented.  The 
same  thing  has  been  done  at  Paris  Island. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  transportation  to  the  wife  of  an  en- 
listed man? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  Yes ;  when  he  is  transferred.  That  is  under  a  law 
which  was  passed  at  the  last  session  applying  to  officers  and  enlisted 
men  both.  That  has  been  another  charge  on  this  appropriation. 
Prior  to  that  time  we  did  not  pay  the  expenses  of  the  families  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men. 

CONTINGENT    EXPENSES. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  For  contingent  expenses  you  are  asking  $1,383,046. 

Gen.  Lejei'ne.  Mr.  Good,  that  covers  nearly  all  of  our  housekeep- 
ing expenses.  It  is  different  from  contingent  under  the  Navy  De- 
partment, which  is  only  a  small  appropriation.  This  appropriation 
carries  freight  and  express  charges,  bedding,  bunks,  mess  gear, 
laundry,  and  everything  going  to  make  the  men  comfortable  and 

contented. 

Gen.  McCawley.  Just  a  reference  to  the  appropriation  itself  will 
show  the  immense  variety  of  subjects  covered  by  the  appropriation. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  And  when  this  appropriation  is  cut,  it  is  the  en- 
listed man  who  suffers. 

Gen.  McCawley.  That  originally  was  estimated  at  $4,291,186,  and 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Navy  cut  it  to  $2,740,322. 


g 
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Gen.  Lejeune.  And  Congress  put  in  after  that  provision  for 
laundering  the  clothing  of  enlisted  men,  which  cost  us  about  $500,000. 

Gen.  McCawley.  And  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  also 
increased  the  freight  and  express  rates  on  the  shipment  of  supplies, 
which  is  chargeable  to  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  This  appropriation  seems  to  have  been  hit  from 
almost  every  available  angle. 

Gen.  McCawley.  We  got  it  in  every  way',  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  left? 

Gen.  McCawley.  We  have  $779,000  under  contingent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  as  much  as  $1,383,046? 

Gen.  McCawley.  Our  monthly  expenditure  under  that  head,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  all  the  economy  that  we  have  been  able  to  practice, 
cutting  out  every  requisition  that  is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  is 
$313,000,  which  makes  a  total  of  $1,878,229  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year.  Assuming  that  these  expenditures  will  keep  up  at  that 
rate — t  do  not  see  how  we  can  keep  them  down — I  have  done  every- 
thing I  could  by  writing  letters,  and  Gen.  Lejeune  has  issued  orders 
to  cut  down  all  expenditures,  but  you  can  realize  that  this  is  the 
housekeeping  appropriation  of,  the  Marine  Corps  out  of  which 
everything  that  is  not  anticipated  or  classified  under  some  other  ap- 
propriation is  provided  for. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  provide  pretty  generously  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  for  the  whole  year? 

Gen.  McCaw^ley.  We  only  provide  the  actual  necessities,  sir.  We 
started,  as  soon  as  we  knew  that  Congre&s  was  going  to  reduce  the 
force  to  an  average  of  20,000,  which  was  before  the  appropriation 
act  had  gone  into  effect,  and  I  had  to  make  allotments  to  Haiti,  the 
Philippines,  Guam,  etc.,  in  advance  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  I  wrote  to 
them  at  that  time  that  their  allotments  would  have  to  be  cut  down 
and  the  greatest  econom}^  practiced  in  every  expenditure. 

The  C?hair»ian.  This  is  one  of  the  items  in  which  you  are  not 
authorized  to  incur  a  deficiency? 

Gen.  McCawley.  I  know  it  is,  sir.  It  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble— we  would  have  to  shut  up  shop  if  we  did  not  get  this  additional 
amount — certain  activities  will  have  to  cease  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Doyou  allot  this  appropriation  by  months? 

Gen.  McCawley.  We  make  allotments  under  all  of  the  various 
subheads  of  the  appropriations  to  outlying  stations  because  it  would 

be 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Were  those  allotments  made  within 
vour  appropriation? 

Gen.  McOawley.  Yes,  sir ;  by  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  all  cases 
under  the  estimates. 

3fr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you  with  re- 
gard to  this  whole  matter.  On  June  30  I  am  going  to  turn  in,  from 
my  appropriation  for  1919,  a  balance  of  $13,000,oS[),  and  I  am  sug- 
^T^sting  to  you,  if  it  meets  with  your  approval,  that  the  amount  which 
vou  decide  to  grant  us  under  tnese  supplemental  estimates  might  be 
provided  out  of  that  balance  of  $13,000,000  to  be  made  immecUately 
a  va  liable.  You  would  still  have  a  very  handsome  amount  left  to  go 
into  the  Treasury  or  to  meet  the  supplemental  estimates  of  any  other 
4jei>»rtment  of  the  Government. 
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In  telling  you  that,  I  might  also  tell  you,  as  e\ddence  of  the 
economy  and  good  faith  that  the  Marine  Corps  tries  to  maintain,  in 
1918  I  turned  in  out  of  the  Quartermaster's  appropriation  $27,000,000, 
and  in  1919  $13,000,000.  From  the  sale  of  surplus  supplies  I  have 
turned  back  $917,000,  and  we  are  going  to  turn  back  into  the  Treas- 
ury at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  $8,000,000  from  last  year's 
appropriation.  From  canceled  contracts,  $665,224  has  been  saved 
and  surplus  supplies  to  the  value  of  $2,131,105.84  were  turned  over 
to  the  Navy  for  sale. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  have  a  balance  of  $8,000,000  in  the 
appropriation  for  1920,  why  could  not  you  pay  this  amount  that 
you  are  asking — ^$4,673,932— out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1920  ? 

Gen.  McCawley.  In  connection  with  that,  Congress  in  granting 
the  increased  pay  to  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  took  the 
probable  balance  into  consideration  and  if  you  would  look  at  the 
wording  of  the  appropriation  you  will  see  that  they  provide  for 
paying  the  increased  salaries  out  of  any  balance  that  I  might  have 
left  in  my  maintenance  appropriation,  together  with  some  other 
appropriation  which  they  named.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the 
Treasury  has  gone  in  using  that  balance.  On  my  books  we  are 
turning  in  $8,000,000.  What  they  use  it  for,  I  do  not  know,  but 
there  is  no  obligation  against  the  $13,000,000  of  the  1919  appro- 
priation that  I  am  handing  back.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  might 
be  something  to  consider,  as  we  have  not  spent  the  money  given  us 
by  Congress,  which  could  go  toward  providing  these  supplemental 
estimates  that  we  are  asking  for  now.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
been  before  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  a  deficiency  for  some 
time. 

The  Chairman.  This  year  you  have  a  total  appropriation  of 
$11,691,510? 

Gen.  McCawley.  Which  was  supposed  to  be  for  an  average  of 
20,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  following  language : 

And  the  money  herein  specifically  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
quartermaster's  department,  Marine  Corps,  shall  be  disbursed  and  accounted 
for  in  accordance  with  existing  law  as  maintenance,  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment, Marine  Corps,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  constitute  one  fund. 

That  corresponds  to  the  general  account  of  advances  in  the  Navy 
Department  ? 

Gen.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  have  any  surplus  in  the  appro- 
priation of  $1,856,690  for  clothing  or  any  surplus  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  military  stores,  $1,000,000?     . 

Gen.  McCawley.  We  might  have  a  surplus  in  both  of  those  appro- 
priations. I  would  not  like  to  say  how  much  it  will  be,  because  it 
will  depend  upon  the  necessity  of  expenditure  between  now  and  the 
1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balance  in  each  appropriation  at  the 
present  time? 

Gen.  McCawley.  In  clothing,  $1,300,000,  and  in  military  stores. 
$750,000.    I  should  think  that  we  would  have  a  balance  under  both 
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of  them.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  the  demands  may  be  between  now 
and  the  1st  of  July  in  both  clothing  and  military  stores. 

Gen.  Lbjeune.  We  have  been  using,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
surplus  stock  of  clothing. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  a  larse  stock? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  No  ;  it  is  low  now.  We  have  been  living  on  it  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months. 

Gen.  MoCawley.  $1,866,000  for  clothing  would  be  an  utterly  in- 
adequate amount  to  take  care  of  20,000  men  under  normal  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  pretty  good  stock  left? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  In  certain  lines,  but  it  is  greatly  decreased.  It 
takes  $136  a  year  to  clothe  an  enlisted  man  and  $2,720,000  is  about 
what  it  would  cost  to  clothe  20,000  men.  We  have  done  another 
thing  that  will  eventually  cause  economy.  We  have  gone  back  to 
the  before-the-war  system  of  putting  the  men  on  a  clothing  allow- 
ance. We  had  been  giving  them  all  the  clothing  they  wanted  with- 
out any  limit,  and  they  got  careless  and  irresponsible,  and  there  is 
liable  to  be  a  good  deal  of  unauthorized  selling  of  clothing.  That 
had  to  be  done  as  a  war  measure,  because  you  could  not  hold  a  man 
down,  you  had  to  clothe  him,  that  was  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  second  deficiency  act,  approved  February 
25,  1919,  there  was  carried  this  language : 

For  reserve  supplies,  Marine  Corps,  naval  appropriation  act  approved  July 
1,  1918.  $7,000,000:  ProvideiU  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  use  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
without  payment  therefor,  such  reserve  stock  of  clothing,  arms,  and  equip- 
ment and  other  necessary  military  supplies,  Inventoried  at  the  cost  to  the  Army 
and  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $7,000,000,  as  the  same  from  time  to  time 
may  be  requisitioned. 

I  assume  that  you  have  made  requisition  and  received  some  of  those 
supjplies? 

Gen.  McCawley.  To  a  very  limited  extent. 

Gen.  McCawley.  We  have  to-day  a  credit  with  the  Army  of 
$5,752,000  and  we  can  not  get  anvthing  at  all;  they  saj  that  they 
have  not  any  reserve  supplies.  We  get  surplus  supplies,  but  not 
reserve  supplies.  This  is  a  credit  that  we  have  with  the  Army.  They 
did  give  us  about  $1,300,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  beginning,  but 
then  they  stopped.    It  has  been  that  way  ever  since. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  What  we  get  from  the  Army  now  we  have  to  pay 
for.    It  is  necessary  to  transfer  funds. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  the  clothing  and  military  stores  are  con- 
cerned, it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  these  things  that  you  are  asking 
for  can  be  taken  care  of  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  McCawley.  You  might,  Mr.  Chairman,  take  off  something 
from  the  $4,673,000  item,  but  you  ought  not  to  go  below  $4,000,000. 
Strike  off  the  $673,932  and  make  it  even  $4,000,000.  If  you  do  so,  I 
should  like  to  indicate  where  it  should  be  taken  off. 

The  Chairman.  Do  that  in  a  note  or  letter  after  studying  the 
matter,  and  then,  in  addition,  you  might  sumbit  the  language  with 
regard  to  making  the  1919  appropriation  available  for  the  balance. 
Gren.  McCawley.  Yes,  sir.    I  would  suggest  the  following : 
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Marine  Corps, 

Maintenance,  Quartermaster's  Department,  Marine  Corps : 

Provisions — same  as  specified  under  this  head  in  annual  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1921  (act  June  4,  1920,  vol.  41,  p.  831, 
sec.   1) $1,749,902 

Fuel — same  as  specified  under  this  head  in  annual  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1921  (same  act) 323,549 

Transportation  and  recruiting — same  as  specified  under  tills 
head  in  annual  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1921  (same  act) 480,456 

Repairs  of  barracks — same  as  specified  under  this  head  in 
annual  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1921  (same  act) 200,000 

Forage — ^same  as  specified  under  this  head  in  annual  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1921  (same  act) 46,033 

Commutation  of  quarters — ^same  as  specified  under  this  head 
in  annual  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1921  (same  act) 200,000 

Contingent — same  as  specified  under  this  head  in  annual  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1921  (same  act) 1,000,000 

Total 4, 000, 000 

Provided f  That  not  to  exceed  $4,000,(XX)  of  the  unexpended  balance  remaining 
of  the  appropriation,  "  Maintenance,  Quartermaster's  Department,  Marine 
Corps,"  contained  In  the  act  approved  July  1,  1918,  niaking  appropriations  for 
the  naval  service,  etc..  Is  reapproprlated  and  made  Immediately  available  imder 
the  subheads  of  the  above  appropriation,  provisions,  fuel,  transportation  and 
recruiting,  repairs  of  barracks,  forage,  commutation  of  quarters  and  contingent, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  and  for  the  purposes  specified  under 
those  subheads. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  you  estimate  last  year,  did  you  esti- 
mate for  a  certain  amount  for  pay  ? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  That  is  under  a  separate  department. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  Iniow  whether  that  estimate  was  cut  by 
the  Secretary? 

Gen.  McCawley.  No  ;  it  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  original  estimate  for  pay? 

Gen.  Lejeune.  I  do  not  remember.  There  may  be  a  deficiency  in 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  that  will  be 
taken  care  of  from  these  deficiencies.  It  will  not  be  very  much ;  it 
is  entirely  due  to  the  increased  pay  which  was  authorized  last  year. 

Gen;  McCawley.  The  paymaster  got  $15,032,779.48. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  Do  you  want  me  to  get  that  for  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  get  it  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Gen.  Lejeune.  Very  well.    I  will  send  it  to  the  committee. 


Thursday,  January  20,  1921. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

CAPITOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ELLIOTT  WOODS,  SUFEBINTENSENT. 

WATERPROOFING  APPROACH   TO   HOUSE   OFFICE   BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  deficiency  estimate  of  $14,000  for 
waterproofing  the  main  approach  to  the  House  Office  Building. 

Mr.  Woods.  I  brought  that  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  sunc&y  civil  bill. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  want  to  carry  it? 

Mr.  Woods.  I  would  like  to  carry  it  in  the  deficiency  bill  if  I  can, 
for  this  reason :  It  is  work  that  really  ought  to  be  done  at  once,  ancl 
it  is  ver7  necessary  to  preserve  the  exterior  approach  structures  of  the 
House  Office  Building. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  your  statement  with  regard  to  that  in 
the  sundrj^  civil  bill,  and  it  will  not  necessary  to  make  a  further 
statement  in  reljgard  to  it  here.  The  condition  of  that  approach  is 
such  that  you  think  the  work  ought  to  be  done  now  rather  than  wait 
until  after  the  1st  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  should  be  done  at  the  earliest  pos- 
.sible  moment. 

AWNINGS. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  for  the  awnings  in  the  sundry  civil 
l)ilW 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  will  find  my  statement  in  relation 
to  them  in  the  hearings  on  the  sundry  civil  bill.  That  is  a  matter 
that  I  do  not  think  we  can  possibly  delay.  The  proposals  were  re- 
ceived for  them,  and  the  matter  was  held  up  pending  action  on  the 
sundrv  civil  bill. 

IMPROVING  CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

Mr.  Woods.  I  have  an  item  of  $4,000  which  I  ask  as  a  deficiency 
for  improving  the  Capitol  (Jrounds.  That  is  explained  in  my  let- 
ter. Briefly,  I  will  state  in  connection  with  these  proposed  improve- 
ments, that  the  fire  protection  of  the  Capitol,  or,  rather,  the  mains 
supplying  water  to  tne  Capitol  Building,  are  not  sufficient.  The  fire 
department  notified  me  that  in  case  of  great  emergency  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  Capitol  Building  would  not  be  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  a  great  fire,  and  they  recommended  that  there  be  installed  at  the 
^ast  front  of  the  Capitol  four  standard  fire  hydrants.  They  would 
be  supplied  from  the  36-inch  water  main  which  runs  from  East 
Capitol  Street  entrance  through  the  grounds.  The  nature  of  the 
recommendation  was  such  as  to  necessitate  the  work,  which,  of 
course,  creates  a  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Capitol 
Grounds,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  provided. 

The  Chairman.  That  costs  $4,000. 

Mr.  Woods.  A  little  less  than  $4,000,  but  the  incidental  work  at- 
tached to  it  brings  the  sum  to  $4,000. 

CAPITOL  building  REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Woods,  you  are  asking  for  $36,010  for  the 
Capitol  Buildinsr.    What  is  the  necessity  for  that  deficiency? 

Mr.  Woods.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  carry  on  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary work  to  be  done  in  the  Capitol,  including  the  completion  of  the 
floors,  without  interfering  with  Congress  if  it  comes  into  an  extra 
session. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  Congress  should  be  in  vacation  only 
about  four  weeks,  could  you  complete  that  work? 

Mr.  Woods.  I  have  obtained  information  on  this  subject  which 
seems  to  guarantee  that  the  floors  can  be  completed  within  25  work- 
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inff  days.  The  other  work  that  I  referred  to  in  connection  with  this 
deficiency  will  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  Congress  during  any 
extra  session  which  may  be  called. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  that  the  work  you  have  commenced 
ought  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  because  it  is  a  sort  of  patch- 
work now.  A  part  of  the  floors  are  of  one  kind  of  material  and  a 
part  of  them  arc  of  a  combination  of  cement  and  tile.  In  many  places 
they  are  in  pretty  bad  condition.  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not 
you  could  do  this  work  within  the  space  of  one  month. 

Mr.  Woods.  I  feel  sure  that  I  can.  I  think  I  might  add,  for  your 
information,  that  I  called  into  consultation  one  or  two  architectural 
minds,  and  they  have  pronounced  the  work  done  on  the  Capitol 
floors  as  ideal.  Mr.  Hastings,  of  New  York,  who  was  the  consultino^ 
architect  on  the  House  Office  Building,  was  here  vesterday  on  a  visit 
and  was  very  much  delighted  that  the  work  oi  restoration  of  the 
floors  of  the  Capitol  had  been  started,  and  he  hoped  that  we  might 
be  able  to  continue  the  work. 

In  connection  with  the  Capitol  Building  repairs,  I  shall  need  about 
$5,570  to  carry  the  regular  maintenance  force  through  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  The  balance,  about  $7,880,  represents  improvements 
which  I  put  into  the  interior  of  the  Hall  of  the  House,  such  as  paint- 
ing, etc.  Those  improvements  include  repairs  and  additions  to  the 
glass  ceiling.  A  little  over  $1,000  went  into  improvements  in  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol.  We  had  to  paint  a  part  of  the  Senate 
Chamber.  Then  we  were  compelled  to  overhaul  the  chairs  of  the 
gallery  of  the  House,  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  them  were 
unfit  for  use  another  season. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Woods.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  your  permission 
to  put  a  statement  in  the  record  in  connection  with  the  hearings  in 
reference  to  the  House  Office  Building,  held  during  consideration  of 
the  sundry  civil  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Woods.  On  this  subject  I  used  the  following  words : 

When  the  late  Mr.  Browning  was  chief  clerk  we  were  working  harmoniously 
together.  Mr.  Browning  suggested  that  the  chief  clerk  assume  some  of  the 
burden  and  thus  relieve  our  appropriation,  so  that  I  did  not  ask  for  as  much 
money  as  would  have  been  necessary  had  I  to  purchase  all  of  the  suppUes. 
That  has  been  going  on  for  some  years,  but  this  year  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  wants  to  get  rid  of  it.  and  I  have  suggested  that  we  assume  it. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  had  no  intention  whatever  of  suggest- 
ing that  the  present  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  and  this  office  were 
not  working  harmoniously.  The  truth  is  that  the  relations  between 
Mr.  Tyler  Page  and  his  organization,  which  includes  the  chief  clerk, 
Mr.  HoUingsworth,  and  this  office  have  been  particularly  cordial 
since  the  date  of  his  incumbency.  Later  on  in  my  statement  I  made 
use  of  the  expression : 

Heretofore  our  fund  has  paid  only  for  tlie  general  maintenance  of  the  build- 
ing and  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  such  as  lumber,  etc.,  necessary  to  make 
repairs,  but  the  things  which  go  into  the  rooms  we  have  not  bothered  with. 
His  appropriation  can  be  relieved  of  that  amount  of  money  and  we  can  take 
It  over. 

It  was  not  the  intention  in  the  last  line  of  this  statement  to  suggest 
that  any  sum  of  money  be  taken  away  from  their  appropriation ;  the 
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relief  suggested  meant  that  the  amount  we  assumed  left  that  much 
more  for  ttieir  needs. 

ACT  CREATING  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING  COMMISSION. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  in  the  record  a  copy  of  the  act 
creating  the  House  Office  Building  Commission,  to  which  I  alluded  in 
my  statement : 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building :  For  maintenance,  including  heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilation,  miscellaneous  items,  and  for  all  necessary  services, 
$30,000.  And  the  said  office  building  and  the  employment  of  all  service,  other 
than  officers  and  privates  of  the  Capitol  police,  that  may  be  appropriated  for  by 
Congress,  necessary  for  its  protection,  care,  and  occupancy,  shall  be  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  Building  and 
Grounds,  subject,  until  said  building  Is  completed,  to  the  approval  and  direction 
of  the  commission  appointed  under  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved 
March  S,  1903,  to  supervise  the  con.struction  of  said  building;  and  such  control 
and  supervision  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds 
shall  be  and  continue  after  the  completion  of  said  building,  and  not  later  than 
July  1,  1908,  subject  td  the  approval  and  direction  of  a  commission  consisting 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  two  Representatives  in 
Congress,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker.  Vacancies  occurring  by  resignation, 
termination  of  service  j!s  Representatives  In  Congress,  or  otherwise  in  the 
membership  of  said  commission  shall  be  filled  by  the  Speaker,  and  any  two 
members  of  said  commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business.  The 
Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds  shall  submit  annually  to 
Congress  estimates  in  detail  for  all  services,  other  than  officers  and  privates 
of  the  Capitol  police,  and  for  all  other  expenses  in  connection  with  said  office 
building  and  neces.sary  for  its  protection,  care,  and  occupancy;  and  said  com- 
missions herein  referred  to  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  govern  said  superintendent  In  making  all  such  employments,  together 
w^ith  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  use  and  occupancy  of  all  rooms  and 
space  in  said  building.  The  assignment  of  rooms  in  said  building  to  and  for 
the  official  use  of  Representatives  shall  be  by  such  method  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  hereafter  from  time  to  time  determine. — Sundry  civil  act, 
March  4,  1907.    United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  volume  34,  page  1365. 


Tuesday,  January  11,  1921. 

pension  office. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MS.  FREDERICK  A.  R07SE,  DEPXTTT  COMMIS- 
SIOITER  OF  PENSIONS,  AND  MR.  A.  D.  WILKINSON,  CHIEF  CLERK, 
PENSION  OFFICE. 

FOR  FEES  AND   EXPENSES   OF   EXAMINING  SURGEONS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $400,000  for  fees  and  expenses  of 
examining  surgeons,  pensions,  for  services  rendered  within  the  fiscal 
vear,  1921.  How  does  it  happen  that  there  has  been  such  an  increase 
in  the  fees  of  examining  surgeons  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  We  asked  originally  for  $150,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  originally  for  $30,000  in  your  regular 
estLcnates  for  1921,  and  then  at  the  hearings  you  modified  that  and 
asked  for  $150,000,  which  was  granted. 

>l^r,  Wilkinson.  Yes.  sir;  that  was  in  view  of  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  May  1,  1920,  wnich  granted  an  increase  of  pension  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  that  require  these  expensive  examinations  ? 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  At  that  time,  whien  we  asked  for  that  $150,000, 
we  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
pending  the  act  of  June  6,  1920,  which  proposed  to  pension  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish- American  War,  but  that  had  not  then  become  a 
law,  because  the  appropriation  itself  was  passed  on  June  4,  1920. 
At  that  time  we  stated  that  it  would  require  considerablv  more  than 
$150,000,  but  the  committee  stated  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
act  of  June  5  had  not  been  enacted  into  law  we  could  not  estimate 
for  any  appropriation  for  something  that  had  not  yet  become  a  law. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  5,  1920,  we  have  received 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  was  the  act  of  June  5,  1920? 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  The  act  of  June  5, 1920,  was  the  Sells  bill,  which 

f  ranted  pensions  to  those  who  served  in  the  War  with  Spain,  the 
'hilippine  insurrection,  and  the  Chinese  rebellion. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  after  that  was  passed,  you  made  your  esti- 
mates for  this  year  with  full  knowledge  that  both  of  those  acts  ex- 
isted, and  you  only  asked  for  $190,000.  That  appears  on  page  85, 
showing  the  total  estimate,  but  when  you  came  before  the  committee 
you  asked  to  have  that  increased  to  $500,000  ? 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  Yes,  sir.  Shortly  after  that  estimate  was  sub- 
mitted we  found  that  our  medical  referee  had  overlooked  a  number 
of  examinations  that  were  going  out,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
vouchers  for  examinations  that  had  been  made  began  to  pour  into  the 
office  that  we  found  we  were  short  on  our  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  two  acts  require  a  pretty  extensive  ex- 
amination by  your  surgeons  into  the  condition  of  the  applicant? 

Mr.  WiiiKiNSON.  Both  acts  do. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  increasing  the  pay  of  the  examining 
surgeons  ? 

Mr.  WiiiKiNsoN.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  increasing  the  pay  of  the 
examining  surgeons ;  that  is  fixed  by  law. 

The  Chairman,  how  much  have  you  expended  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  in  the  payment  of  fees  and  expenses  of 
examining  surgeons? 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly  how  much  we  have 
expended,  but  I  have  a  statement  here  that  up  to  November  30,  in- 
clusive, we  had  ordered  32,980  medical  examinations. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  up  to  November  30? 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  approved  vouchers  to  the 
amount  of  $38,982.  As  it  costs  about  $6.50  to  make  a  medical  exam- 
ination it  is  shown  that  the  32,980  examinations  which  have  been 
ordered  will  cost  $214,370,  which  is  $64,370  more  than  the  amount 
that  is  now  appropriated ;  that  is,  we  have  incurred  liabilities  to  that 
amount. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  situation,  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year  you  have  expended  or  obligated  yourself  to  pay  $214,370. 
you  will  not  need  $400,000  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  assuming  that  the 
work  goes  on  at  the  same  increased  rate  ? 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  Up  to  November  30  the  total  number  of  claims 
that  had  been  filed  in  which  examinations  will  have  to  be  ordered 
was  72,120.  In  32,980  of  those  cases  we  have  ordered  the  examina- 
tion. We  have  39,140  claims  in  which  we  have  not  ordered  the  ex- 
aminations, claims  which  are  actually  in  the  office. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  not  included  ? 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  In  the  $214,370.  In  the  month  of  December  we 
had  filed  6,000  more  claims  in  which  medical  examinations  will  have 
to  be  ordered.  From  November  30  we  have  seven  months  to  run 
for  this  fiscal  year,  and  I  made  an  estimate  that  there  would 
be  25,000  more  claims  filed  requiring  orders  for  medical  examina- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  Mostly  Spanish- American  claims? 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  In  the  month  of  December  we  received  2,908 
flaims  under  the  act  of  May  1,  2,186  claims  under  the  act  of  June  5, 
and  208  claims  under  the  general  laws  for  disability,  in  all  of  which 
claims  medical  examinations  will  have  to  be  ordered. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  come  that  the  medical  examinations 
in  cases  of  this  kind  are  so  much  more  than  they  were  under  the 
Sherwood  Act  or  the  SuUoway  Act — the  expenses  did  not  run  up 
that  way  then  ? 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  They  were  age  and  service  pensions.  In  these 
claims  the  disability  enters  into  them  and  we  have  to  determine  the 
degree  of  disability  in  order  to  fix  the  rate  of  pension  in  all  of  those 
cases.  We  are  ordering  at  the  present  time  300  medical  examinations 
a  day  or  1,800  a  week,  and  for  the  remaining  29  weeks  of  this  fiscal 
year  we  will  approximately  have  to  order  52,200  medical  examina- 
tions, which  at  the  average  cost  of  $6.50  for  the  examination  will 
require  $339,300.  If  you  add  the  $64,360  additional  expense  under 
our  incurred  liabilities  the  estimated  deficit  will  be  $403,670.  We 
asked  in  round  numbers  for  $400,000.  This  money  can  not  possibly 
be  used  for  anj^hing  else,  and  if  there  is  any  unexpended  balance, 
of  course,  it  reverts  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  always  the  case;  but  we  do  not  like  to 
figure  on  appropriating  so  liberally  that  there  will  be  an  unexpended 
balance,  because  if  we  do,  there  is  always  an  attempt  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  make  a  mistake.  I  would  rather,  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kina,  guess  short  and  have  the  department  cut  their 
(garment  according  to  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  I  think  the  Pension  Bureau  has  a  good  reputation 
of  being  very  close  in  estimating  heretofore.  There  is  one  thing  that 
we  feel  and  that  is  in  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  men 
examined  as  soon  as  possible,  so  they  will  get  something  out  of  their 
pension  claims,  especially  in  the  case  of  these  Civil  War  veterans,  as 
it  is  a  question  of  determining  whether  they  are  entitled  to  $72  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  totally  disabled  and  require  the  atten- 
tion of  another  person.  The  Civil  War  veterans  are  now  all  over 
75  years  of  age,  some  80  and  some  85  years  of  age.  They  are  apply- 
ing at  the  rate  of  3,000  or  4,000  a  month  for  the  $72  increase.  We 
should  like  to  have  them  examined  just  as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
file  their  claims,  so  that  if  they  are  going  to  get  any  benefit  from  the 
legislation  that  has  been  provided  for  them  we  want  to  give  it  to 
them  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  that  you  will  require  the  entire  amount 
you  have  estimated? 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  We  feel  that  we  will  require  the  entire  amount 
which  we  have  estimated  in  order  that  there  will  be  no  delay  what- 
ever in  getting  these  applicants  for  pension  promptly  examined. 
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Tuesday,  January  11,  1921. 
PATEiNT  orncB. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  EOBEKT  F.  WHITEHEAD,   COMMISSIOITEB, 
ACCOMPANIED  B7  MS.  W.  I.  WTMAN,  CHIEF  CLEBK. 

FOR  PRODUCING  COPIES  OF  WEEKLY  ISSUE  OF  PATENTS,  DESIGNS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  are  asking  $65,000  for 
producing  copies  of  weekly  issues  of  patents,  designs,  and  trade- 
marks, etc.  ? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  this  year  of  $170,000? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balance  under  that  ap- 
propriation? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  request  for 
that  appropriation  is  brought  about  primarily  by  the  increased  cost 
of  bids  entered  upon  last  spring.  That  appropriation  is  for  pro- 
ducing copies  of  weekly  issues  of  drawings  of  patents  and  the  repro- 
duction of  copies  of  drawings  and  specifications  of  exhausted  patents, 
photostat  supplies,  and  the  making  of  copies  of  foreign  patents  for 
use  in  the  office  and  making  photoprints.  When  the  bias  were  opened 
this  spring  we  found  that  the  cost  of  the  current  weekly  issue  had 

fone  up  about  60  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  the  reproduction  of  ex- 
austea  copies  had  gone  up  about  33i  per  cent.  That  was  just  about 
the  time  that  Congress  adjourned  and  we  had  no  chance  to  ask  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation.  We  are  compelled  to  segregate  out  of 
that  fund  enough  to  care  for  the  current  issue,  because  the  law  re- 
quires us  to  issue  the  patents.  That  leaves  us  a  certain  amount  to 
take  care  of  the  reproduction  of  exhausted  copies  and  these  miscel- 
laneous items  that  1  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  all  that  you  asked  for,  Mr.  Com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  Whitehead.  But  the  estimate  had  been  made  the  summer 
before.  The  bids  were  for  six  months.  The  price  for  the  second 
six  months  for  the  current  issue  was  somewhat  less,  the  increase 
over  the  prior  year  being  about  38  per  cent,  but  the  price  for  the 
reproduction  was  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  work  done — at  the  Government 
Printing:  Office? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  No,  sir;  contracts  are  let  under  the  control  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

The  Chairman.  Could  the  work  be  done  at  the  Government  Print- 
inc:  Office  more  cheaply  ? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Tne  Government  Printing  Office  has  no  facili- 
ties for  doing  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  the  work  done  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  The  current  issues  are  done  in  \Vashington.  The 
reproduction  is  done  in  Brooklyn  by  the  lowest  bidders. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  would  have  the  reproduction  done 
in  Washington? 

Mr.  Whitehjiad.  They  have  to  submit  bids,  and  we  take  the  lowest 
bidder. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  the  plates  ? 
Mr.  Whitehead.  No  ;  we  do  not  keep  the  plates. 
ITie  Chairman.  Do  you  make  new  drawings?         ' 
Mr.  Wyman.  It  is  done  by  the  photolithographic  engraving  proc- 
ess.   Those  plates  are  used  over  and  over  again. 
The  Chairman.  You  do  not  keep  them? 
Mr.  Wyman.  No  ;  it  would  not  pay  to  keep  them. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  receive ;  what  are  your  monthly 
receipts  for  this  weekly  issue  or  the  reproduced  patents? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  What  we  do  is  this:  When  patents  are  printed, 
first,  we  print  103  copies,  as  I  have  explained  to  you. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  call  the  weekly  issue? 
Mr.  WnrrEHEAD.  Yes,  sir.  When  a  man  orders  a  copy  and  the 
stock  is  exhausted,  if  we  had  the  money  we  would  promptly  re- 
produce 50  copies  of  that  patent,  send  him  one,  and  put  the  others 
m  stock  for  sale.  They  sell  at  10  cents.  Fifty  would  net  $5. 
The  average  cost  of  the  60  is  considerably  less  than  that.  There  is 
a  profit. 

\Mien  this  estimate  was  made  we  had  expended  up  to  October  31, 
$66,136. 

The  Chairman.  That  amount  you  had  expended  on  the  1st  of 
November? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes,  sir.  The  estimate  that  we  made  for  the 
cuiTent  issue  for  the  balance  of  the  year  was  $52,000  (we  had  to 
allow  a  margin  on  this  item)  for  the  miscellaneous  items.  $17,738, 
which  left  left  us  a  balance  on  hand  for  reproduction  or  $35,155. 
We  got  behind  during  the  war  in  filling  orders  for  copies,  as  they 
were  exhausted,  and  we  have  not  been  aole  to  catch  up ;  we  did  not 
have  money  enough  last  year,  and  we  have  not  under  this  year's  ap- 
propriation been  able  to  catch  up  on  these  orders.  We  are  now 
sending  out  for  photolithography  about  350  pages  a  day.  We  can 
not  do  that  any  longer  unless  we  get  this  denciency  appropriation ; 
we  will  have  to  immensely  cut  that  down. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  get  this  ajfpropriation  will  it  enable  you 
to  bring  the  work  up  current? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  That  is  our  estimate,  t^at  on  the  1st  of  July  we 
can  start  in  current.  That  is  our  estimate,  to  catch  up  with  the  back 
orders  and  keep  up  with  the  current  orders.  I  might  say  that  when 
a  copy  is  reported  exhausted  we  notify  the  man  who  wants  a  copy 
that  we  can  not  furnish  him  with  anv  reproduction  for  some  months, 
l)iit  can  make  a  photostatic  copy  if  he  wants  it.  That  copy  costs 
liim,  if  he  orders  it,  more  than  the  printed  copy  would  cost,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  do  not  replenish  our  stock.  We  make  one  copy, 
for  which  he  has  to  pay  more  money  than  for  a  printed  copy,  and 
we  do  not  get  any  stock  for  the  subsequent  orders. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  from  what  you  have  said  that  125  copies 
are  not  enough  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Of  course,  the  demand  for  some  is  very  much 
more  than  for  others.  If  you  attempted  to  print  150  copies  of  all 
the  patents,  you  would  have  a  great  many  patents  in  stock  for 
which  there  was  very  little  demand.  For  years  they  have  been  try- 
ing to  approximate  between  different  requirements  and  have  been 
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trying  to  bring  up  the  exhausted  copies  by  this  photolithographic 
process. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  you  tell  when  you  print  a  patent  whether 
there  is  going  to  be  a  demand  ? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  The  Government  Printing  Office  insists  that 
they  can  not  print  different  numbers  in  the  issue  of  a  week  of  800 
patents.  They  must  print  the  same  number  of  all;  that  they  can 
not  print,  for  instance,  100  copies  of  most  of  them  and  150  copies 
of  some  one  class.  They  say  that  that  would  create  great  confusion, 
and  they  could  not  keep  up  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  send  them  down  by  classes  and  have  150 
copies  of  one  class  and  500  copies  of  another  class? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  We  would  have  to  have  an  arrangement  both 
with  the  contractor  who  makes  the  drawings  and  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  They  have  always  insisted  when  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed that  they  have  to  take  the  patents  as  they  come  and  can  not 
print  so  many  copies  of  one  and  so  many  copies  of  another,  that  the 
time  is  rather  short,  and  it  will  get  them  in  so  much  confusion  that 
they  can  not  do  that. 

The  great  complaint  at  the  Patent  Office  now  is  the  inability  to  get 
these  copies.  For  instance,  a  man  may  be  making  what  we  call  a 
validity  search  to  ascertain  whether  his  patent  is  affected  by  any 
prior  patents,  and  his  agent  or  attorney  will  get  out  a  list  of  20  that 
he  will  order,  and  he  wants  us  to  send  him  a  copy  of  each  of  the  20 
patents.  We  report  back  that  four  are  exhausted  and  that  it  will  be 
several  months  before  we  can  print  them.  That  is  a  matter  about 
which  we  have  a  great  deal  of  complaint.  The  same  way  with  action 
taken  in  a  case.  The  applicant  or  attorney  wants  the  patents  cited 
in  order  to  determine  what  next  step  to  take.  We  should  be  able  to 
furnish  him  with  the  exhausted  copies  within  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  receive  for  these  copies? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Ten  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  what  does  it  amount  to? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  The  last  fiscal  year  the  total  amounted  to 
$196,698.15. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  a  part  of  the  year  you  only  collected 
6  cents? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes,  sir ;  the  first  part  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  receipts  increasing? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  I  would  say  that  they  are  about  the  same.  I 
have  not  the  figures  before  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  demand  increasing? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  That  is  a  right  hard  question  to  answer,  because 
we  are  filling  so  many  of  the  orders  with  these  photostat  copies. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  for  that? 

Mr.  Wyman.  It  will  average  about  65  cents  a  patent.  We  charge 
15  cents  a  page  and  25  cents  tor  a  double  page,  and  we  consider  that 
it  will  average  about  five  pages. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  exhausted  patents? 

Mr.  Wyman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  photostat  if  they  are  not  exhausted  t 

Mr.  Wyman.  No  ;  we  send  the  printed  copies. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  get  out  a  photostat  copy  t 
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Mr.  Wyman.  If  you  put  in  the  overhead  charge,  it  is  very  hard 
to  figure.  It  costs  us  about  10  cents  a  page.  We  make  a  slight 
profit. 

The  Chairman.  Not  very  much? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  No,  sir.  The  supplies  for  the  photostatic  work 
are  pretty  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  doing  very  much  of  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  About  300  pages  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  them  printed  ? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes,  sir ;  but  we  have  not  the  money.  If  we  can 
get  this  money,  we  estimate  that  we  can  start  out  by  the  1st  of  July 
on  the  next  appropriation  practically  current,  and  then  the  work 
of  reproduction  by  photostat  will  be  comparatively  small. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  need  $65,000? 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Yes,  sir ;  we  will.  We  have  estimated  it  in  two 
or  three  different  ways.  The  assistant  commissioner  gave  me  these 
figures  to-day,  in  which  he  took  the  total  expenditure  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  and  then  took  what  balance  we  had  and  what  we  had  used 
since  the  1st  of  November,  and  it  came  out  the  same  way.  With 
this  deficiency  appropriation  we  would  have  for  the  fiscal  year  about 
$130,000  for  reproduction  work.  Last  year  we  spent  about  $99,000, 
and  these  amounts  are  in  just  about  the  same  proportions  as  the  con- 
tract prices  for  the  two  years. 
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BUREAU  OF  education. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  PHILANDER  P.  CLAXTON,  pOMMISSIONEB. 

traveling  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  are  asking  for  $5,000  as  a  deficiency 
for  traveling  expenses  for  the  commissioner  and  employees  acting 
under  his  direction,  including  attendance  at  meetings  of  educational 
associations,  societies,  etc.  You  Kave  an  appropriation  of  $7,500. 
liVhat  is  the  condition  of  your  balances? 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  balance  now  is  $300,  or  less,  due  to  two  or  three 
things  that  I  should  mention ;  first,  to  the  appropriation  which  was 
much  smaller  than  my  estimate  submitted.    It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
€7«mmissioner  and  the  bureau,  however,  always  to  work  within  the 
appropriation ;  but  after  the  appropriation  was  made  this  year  the 
coiS  or  travel  was  increased  approximately  33^  per  cent,  25  per  cent 
on  railroad  fares  and  50  per  cent  on  Pullman  fares,  and  the  cost  of 
subsistence  at  hotels  and  elsewhere  has  been  during  the  half  of  the 
vear  higher  than  at  the  time  the  estimate  was  made.    The  appro- 
priation, therefore,  was  equivalent  to  not  more  than  $5,000  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  travel  when  the  appropriaiton  was  made.    In 
the  third  place,  it  became  necessary  this  year  to  do  much  traveling 
not  foreseen  when  the  estimate  was  made.    I  called  a  conference  in 
W^Bshmgton  last  May,  a  national  citizens'  conference  on  education, 
^wliich  was  attended  by  large  numbers  of  leading  people  from  all 
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parts  of  the  country.  It  was  voted  by  that  conference  that  another 
conference  should  be  called  in  the  fall. 

It  was  evidently  much  better  to  call  a  series  of  conferences,  and  I 
therefore  called  13.  Nine  of  them  have  been  held.  This  required 
two  trips  around  the  continent,  one  for  a  member  of  the  bureau  who 
went  ahead  to  work  out  the  program  and  to  work  with  the  local 
committees,  and  then  for  myself  going  the  round  holding  the  con- 
ferences. There  has  also  been  this  year  a  great  deal  of  campaigning 
for  educational  appropriations.  The  bureau  has  been  called  on  a 
good  deal  for  help  in  these  campaigns.  We  had  also  arranged  last 
year — the  plans  had  been  made  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year — for  a  series  of  conferences  on  commercial  education.  There  is 
great  need  now  for  consideration  of  commercial  education  because  of 
the  large  increase  in  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  and  in 
international  commerce.  Dr.  Swiggett,  the  bureau's  specialist  in  com- 
mercial education,  held  a  series  oi  about  a  dozen  of  those  conferences, 
covering  the  country.  More  than  usual  time  was  taken  for  members  of 
the  bureau  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion which  met  at  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  very  important  for  certain  per- 
sons in  the  bureau  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  association.  There 
have  also  been  six  or  eight  regional  conferences  on  rural  education. 
The  result  is  that  acting  as  economically  as  we  could  we  have  now 
only  about  $300.  There  are  yet  several  conferences  to  be  held,  one 
at  Boston  for  the  New  England  States,  one  at  New  York  for  the 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  one  at  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  a  conference  on  vocational  education;  that  has  been 
called  regularly  from  year  to  year  and  is  not  of  the  type  that  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Board  is  interested  in,  but  pertains  to  vocational 
education  in  the  schools  that  are  not  under  this  board's  direction, 
particularly  in  small  towns.  This  conference  is  to  be  held  in  Minne- 
apolis. It  is  ver^r  desirable  that  certain  members  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  shoulci  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  which  meets  at  Atlantic  City. 

There  will  probablv  be  requests  that  we  can  not  well  foresee  from 
State  legislatures  and  from  governors  of  States  asking  for  the  com- 
mission or  others  members  of  the  bureau  to  come  and  confer  with 
them  in  regard  to  legislation.  Last  week,  in  answer  to  a  hurry  call, 
I  attended  a  conference  of  that  kind  held  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  called 
by  the  new  governor  just  coming  in.  I  was  asked  to  assist  in  working 
out  a  program  of  educational  legislation  and  to  address  the  legisla- 
ture. There  are  certain  other  things  I  could  give  you.  For  instance, 
one  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  had  started  a  study  of  county 
school  supervision,  trying  to  find  in  certain  States  where  the  best 
work  of  that  kind  is  done,  just  what  is  done,  and  prepare  a  bulletin 
that  would  be  useful,  to  other  county  superintendents.  That  work  has 
had  to  be  discontinued  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  fund,  but  it 
ought  to  be  continued  and  will  require  going  to  three  or  four  of  the 
States  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  ALTERATION  TO  U.  8.  8.  "  BOXER." 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  the  Secretary  has  sent  me  a  letter  under 
date  of  December  20,  reading  as  follows : 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  foHowlng  Item  under  the  title  "  Edu- 
cation in  Alaska/*  nh*eady  transmitted  in  the  regular  estimates  for  the  fiscal 
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year  1922,  be  Included  in  the  first  deficiency  bill  reported :  Equipment  and  altera- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  S.  Boxer,  $53,000. 

Mr.  Claxton.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  plan  now  is,  with  your 
permission,  to  let  that  be  considered  in  the  Senate  on  the  legislative 
bill.    You  will  remember  I  talked  with  you  about  it  some  time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  not  asking  for  it  as  a  deficiency  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  Claxton.  No,  sir.  Is  there  anything  else,  you  desire  in  refer- 
ence to  the  item  for  traveling  expenses  ? 

The  Chair3ian.  No;  I  think  not.  Your  $7,500  only  carried  you 
about  as  far  as  $5,000  would  under  ordinary  circumstances,  because 
of  the  increased  cost,  and  then  you  have  had  increased  work  because 
of  these  conferences. 

Mr.  Claxton.  And  we  ought  to  be  able  to  continue  that  certainly 
through  the  legislative  period,  because  42  of  the  States  are  in  session 
this  year,  and  they  call  on  us  for  this  kind  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  will  probably  have  adjourned  before 
we  can  get  this  deficiency  out,  so  that  that  would  cut  down  your  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  CiiAXTON.  Most  of  them  meet  and  have  a  recess,  and  then  ad- 
journ finally  some  time  in  April  or  May. 

MEMORANDUM   OF  NECESSARY  TRAVELING  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

FOR   THE   REMAINDER   OF  THE   FISCAL  YEAR. 

1.  Commissioner  of  Education:  To  educational  conferences  in  Boston; 
Charleston,  W.  Va. ;  New  Yorlc  City ;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  and 
Iowa;  and  to  meeting;  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Atlantic  City, 
State  associations  in  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky;  to  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  School  Accounting  Officers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  College  Association  of  Ohio ;  to  office  in  Seattle  and  to 
parks  on  Pacific  coast,  $1,100. 

2.  Specialist  in  industrial  education :  Conference  called  by  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion on  Industrial  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  a  conference  on  indus- 
trial education,  Atlantic  City,  $175. 

3.  Specialist  in  commercial  education :  Conferences  for  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Minneapolis.  Minn.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  $175. 

4.  Specialist  in  kindergarten  education:  Meeting  of  International  Kinder- 
garten Union,  Detroit;  National  Education  Association,  Atlantic  City;  and  a 
visit  to  New  York  City  to  study  kindergartens,  $175. 

5.  Specialist  In  education  in  home  making:  Conferences  in  home  economics 
education  in  Boston ;  annual  meeting  of  New  England  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation, Boston;  meeting  of  National  Economics  Association,  Boston;  a  trip  to 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  Ohio,  and  Washington  and  interme- 
diate cities  for  the  purpose  of  studying  home  economics  teaching  in  schools 
organized  on  the  work-study-play  plan;  study  of  teaching  of  home  economics 
In  normal  schools  preparing  teachers  for  country  schools,  $500. 

6.  Specialist  in  rural  school  extension :  Rural  school  conferences  in  Michigan, 
Kansas,  Texas,  and  Colorado,  $300. 

7.  Specialist  in  rural  schools:  Visit  to  certain  counties  In  Maryland,  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  to  complete  a  study  of  rural-school 
supervision  begun  last  fall,  $300. 

8.  Specialist  In  home  education :  Meeting  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  $65. 

9.  Specialist  in  rural-school  education :  Visit  to  consolidated  rural  schools  In 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Colorado,  and  intervening  States  to  complete  a  study  of  con- 
solidation of  schools,  $400. 

10.  Librarian:  Attendance  on  meeting  of  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  $150. 

11.  Specialist  in  higher  education:  Meeting  of  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  Chicago ;  meeting  of  Junior  College  Associa- 
tion, organized  by  the  Bureau  of  Education;  meeting  of  National  Oonferencs 
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Committee  on  Standards,  New  York;  meeting  of  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  New  Yorlt;  meeting  of  National  Education  Association,  Atlantic  City; 
conference  on  junior  college  curricula,  Columbia,  Mo.,  $400. 

12.  Specialist  in  health  education :  In  the  promotion  of  health  teaching,  field 
gervice  five  months,  In  visiting  offices  of  county  superintendents,  meetings  of 
rural  teachers  in  county  institutes,  and  visiting  rural  and  village  schools,  $1,250. 

13.  Specialist  in  land-grant  college  statistics:  Attendance  of  Conference  on 
Education  for  Highway  Engineering  and  Transport,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  visit 
to  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. ;  and  to  Petersburg,  Va. ;  to  which  the 
land-grant  college  fund  for  Negroes  In  Virginia  has  recently  been  assigned; 
and  to  certain  agricultural  colleges  for  Negroes  in  the  »South,  $350. 

14.  Specialist  in  agricultural  education:  Visits  to  agricultural  colleges  in 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  New  Yorlc,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Kansas,  and  Iowa  in  making  a  study  of  courses  of  study  in  agriculture  under- 
taken by  the  bureau  for  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations;  and  visits  to  elementary  and  high  schools  doing  agricultural 
work  in  cooperation  with  committee  which  is  promoting  courses  of  study  in 
agriculture  for  elementary  and  high  schools,  $400. 

15.  Collector  and  compiler  of  statistics:  Meeting  of  National  Association  of 
School  Accounting  Officers,  Detroit,  $65. 

16.  Specialist  in  rural  schools:  Assigned  to  special  study  of  schools  in 
villages  and  small  towns,  visit  to  8  or  10  villages  and  small  towns  in  the  States 
of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  to  make  a 
special  study  of  the  organization  of  schools  In  villages  and  small  towns,  with 
the  possibility  of  making  these  centers  of  consolidation  for  neighboring  rural 
territory,   $175. 

17.  Attendan^-e  of  members  of  the  bureau  at  the  meeting  of  the  department  of 
superintendence  of  National  Education  Association,  Atlantic  City,  $250. 


Wednesday,  January  12, 1921. 
general  land  office. 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FEANE  BOND,  CHIEF  GLEBE. 

CREDIT   IN   ACCOUNTS   OF   CERTAIN    DISBURSEMENT    AGENTS   OF    AMOUNTS 
DISALLOWED  BY  THE  AUDITOR  FOR  THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  that  the  deficiency  bill  carry  the 
following  language: 

That  the  accounting  officers  of  the  United  States  Treasury  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  credit  In  the  accounts  of  certain  si^ecial  dis- 
bursing agents  of  the  General  Land  Office  the  sums  set  opposite  their  respective 
names,  being  amounts  disallowed  by  the  Auditor  for  the  Interior  Department 
In  the  settlement  of  their  accounts,  for  payments  to  clerks  In  United  States 
land  offices,  for  services  previously  and  specifically  authorized  by  the  0»m- 
missioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  but  rendered  within  a  fiscal  year  other 
than  the  one  shown  by  the  appropriation  title  named  in  the  authorizations, 
namely : 

Grace  B.  Caukin,  special  disbursing  agent.  United  States  land  office,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  settlement  for  the  period  ended  December  31,  1919,  $130; 

George  Weaver,  special  disbursing  agent,  United  States  land  office,  Duraugo, 
Colo.,  settlement  for  the  period  ended  December  31,  1919,  $224.83 ; 

John  T.  Hamilton,  special  disbursing  agent,  United  States  land  office,  Miles 
City,  Mont,  settlement  for  the  period  ended  September  30,  1919,  $282 ; 

John  P.  Robertson,  special  disbursing  agent,  United  States  land  office,  Broken 
Bow,  Nebr.,  settlement  for  the  period  ended  December  31,  1919,  $27.50 ; 

Woodbury  W.  Sparks,  special  disbursing  agent.  United  States  land  office. 
Timber  Lake,  S.  Dak.,  settlement  for  the  period  ended  December  31,  1919,  $125 ; 

William  F.  Page,  special  disbursing  agent,  United  States  land  office,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  settlement  for  the  period  ended  September  30,  1919,  $95; 
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Luke  Voorhees,  special  dlsbirt>sing  agent,  United  States  land  office,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  settlement  for  the  period  ended  September  30,  1919,  $65. 

Will  you Jrindly  explain  the  situation  with  regard  to  this  request? 

Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  all  similar.  They  are  receivers 
of  local  land  offices  in  the  different  towns  named  and  they  were 
authorized  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  on  their 
request  concerning  the  needs  of  employment  in  their  offices  to  employ 
temporary  clerks  for  certain  specined  periods  of  time,  three  months, 
I  think,  being  the  maximum.  It  seems  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
period  of  time  extended  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  it  so 
happened  that  in  the  authorization  the  year  of  the  appropriation 
under  which  the  authorization  began  was  named,  1919.  They  ran 
beyond  June  30  and  of  course  they  came  into  the  1920  year,  and  the 
auditor  on  that  account  refused  to  pay  them  bevond  June  30,  al- 
though quite  a  number  of  them  went  beyond  that  period.  They 
were  not  all  able  to  get  employees  immediately,  and  sometimes  it 
was  two  or  three  months  before  they  could  even  get  temporary  em- 
ployees. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  paid  out  of  the  1920  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir ;  in  part. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  services  had  been  rendered  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year  and  this  is  simply  to  permit  the  auditor  to  allow  the 
accounts  and  have  them  finally  settled.  They  have  already  been  paid 
and  this  is  simply  a  bookkeeping  arrangement. 

Mr.  Bond.  That  is  all.    There  is  no  additional  appropriation  re- 

?uired.  The  service  was  all  rendered  and  it  was  rendered  in  good 
aith,  and  we  think  they  ought  to  be  reimbursed ;  that  is,  the  charges 
ought  to  be  transferrea  to  their  fund  and  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  settle  their  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  payment  has  been  made  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation and  is  just  a  question  of  permitting  them  to  settle  their 
accounts  with  the  department. 

Mr.  Bond.  That  is  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  in  this 
connection  that  an  appeal  through  the  Secretary's  office  was  made  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  in  two  of  these  cases,  but  we  did  not 
get  the  decision  of  the  comptroller  for  six  months,  long  after  we  had 
put  this  in  as  a  deficiency.  The  comptroller  turned  the  auditor  down 
in  this  matter  and  hereafter  we  will  not  enumerate  the  year  at  all, 
because  where  the  year  is  not  enumerated  the  auditor  passes  them 
without  question. 

credit  in  accounts  of  grace  b.  cafkin. 
The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  asking  for  the  following  language : 

Tliat  the  account inpr  officers  of  the  United  States  Treasury  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  credit  in  the  nccounts  of  Grace  B. 
Cjiiilcln,  formerly  ai>ecial  disl)ursin.c:  apent,  United  States  land  office,  Sar 
Francisco,  Calif.,  il.e  sinir  of  J*;1.50.  for  payment  made  l)y  her  for  necessary 
dniy«p»»,  the  amount  havinir  been  d'snllowed  by  the  Auditor  for  the  Interior 
I><»p}irtment  in  the  settlement  of  hei  accounts  for  th(*  period  ended  December 
31.  1919.  because  in  excess  of  the  amount  previously  authorlze<l  by  the  Com- 
luissloner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Mr.  Bond.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year  the  commissioner  author- 
izes the  expenditure  ot  a  certain  amount  for  this  purpose.    This  re- 
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ceiver  exceeded  that  amount  by  $1.50.  She  paid  this  for  draya^e  and 
on  supplies  sent  by  the  department  under  regular  formal  requisition. 
While  the  law  is  specific  in  this  matter,  in  that  they  shall  not  enter 
into  expenses  of  this  kind  without  previous  authorization,  the  dis- 
bursing agent  paid  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  she  oiight  to  have  her  money,  and  yet 
in  a  way  she  ought  not  have  the  money.  It  is  going  to  cost  $5  and 
possibly  more  to  get  the  $1.50.  It  is  going  to  cost  at  least  $3  for 
the  printing  of  this  bill  and  hearings  on  the  subject.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  department,  when  the  disbursing  officers  violate  the 
instructions  of  the  department,  in  the  interest  of  good  administra- 
tion ought  to  refuse  to  submit  the  matter  to  Congress.  When  it  is 
submitted  there  is  nothing  for  Congress  to  do.  Here  is  a  matter 
that  will  cost  $5  or  $10  in  expense,  besides  the  time  taken  up  by 
your  office  in  correspondence  with  regard  to  it  and  sending  it  to 
Congress,  because  some  one  has  violated  the  rules  of  the  department 
in  spending  more  than  the  amount  allotted  for  a  given  service. 

PAYMENT  TO  PITT  ROSS. 

For  payment  to  Pitt  Ross,  United  States  deputy  surveyor,  for  sur- 
veys or  public  lands,  being  an  amount  found  due  the  deputv  sur- 
veyor in  excess  of  that  named  in  his  contract  No.  416.  New  Mexico, 
dated  June  5,  1908,  under  the  appropriation  for  "  Surveying  the 
public  lands,  1908,"  because  of  the  large  number  of  small  holding 
claims  found  within  the  area  surveyed,  $146.27. 

Have  we  not  had  this  matter  here  before  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  I  have  not  been  here  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  While  it  appears  to  be  an  old  matter,  the  approval  of 
the  return  of  the  survey  was  delayed  year  after  year  and  if  it  has 
been  here,  I  do  not  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  a  case  where  a  person  was  employed  to 
do  some  work  and  the  person  who  employed  him  had  no  authority  to 
make  the  employment? 

Mr.  Bond.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  that  kind  of  a  case.  This  is  a  case 
where  a  contract  was  entered  into  in  the  regular  way  under  the  old 
method  of  entering  contracts  for  surveys.  We  do  not  do  that  any 
more. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  claim  ? 

Mr.  Bond.  Yes,  sir.  It  arises  in  this  way :  He  was  instructed  in  his 
contract  to  perform  certain  work,  to  run  certain  lines,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  corners,  and  while  doing  that  work  he  surveyed  out  certain 
of  these  private  claims  that  were  within  the  territory.  So  far  as 
the  office  knew  there  were  at  the  time  only  eight  of  these  claims,  but 
it  was  found  afterwards  that  his  instructions  required  him  to  survey 
a  good  many  more  that  we  did  not  know  of ;  there  was  no  record  of 
them.  In  surveying  these  out  the  limit  fixed  by  his  contract  was 
overreached  by  this  amount,  $146.27. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  he  in  any  different  position  from  anybody 
else  who  has  done  some  work  for  the  Government  and  has  not  been 
paid?  He  has  a  claim  against  the  Government  and  it  ought  to  go 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Claims.  If  we  should  sit  here  and  hear  all  of 
these  cases  we  would  not  have  time  to  do  anything  else.  Under  the 
new  rules  of  the  House  we  will  appropriate  for  every  claim  that  the 
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Committee  on  Claims,  after  du^  consideration  and  investigation, 
finds  to  be  a  just  claim  and  Congress  approves  its  report  and  estab- 
lishes the  claim.  Then  this  committee  will  hear  a  statement  with 
regard  to  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  claim.  Here  is  a  matter 
that  requires  first  an  authorization,  and  which  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.    We  are  trjring  to  get  awav  from  that  very  situation. 

Mr.  Bond.  I  can  not  advise  you  about  that,  because  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  the  Secretary  should  send  a  com- 
munication to  the  Committee  on  Claims  with  regard  to  this  item,  be- 
cause it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  if  we  reported  it.  There 
is  no  authority  to  pay  it,  no  matter  how  just  it  may  be.  I  am  not 
passing  on  that,  but  certainly  we  do  not  have  any  jurisdiction. 


Tuesday,  January  11,  1921. 

alaskan  engineering  commission. 

STATEHENT  OF  COL.  FEEDEBICK  UEABS,  CHAIEHAN  ALASKAN 

ENOINEEBINO  COMMISSION. 

REIMBURSEMENT — FOR    SERVICES   AND    SUPPLIES   FURNISHED   DURING    IN- 
FLUENZA EPIDEMIC. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  have  submitted  an  item  of  $5,869.84 
for  reimbursement  of  the  appropriation  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  railroads  in  Alaska,  being  the  value  of  supplies  and  services 
furnished  by  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  in  the  care  of  sick 
and  indigent  natives  in  Alaska  during  an  epidemic  of  influenza  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nenana,  Alaska,  during  April  and  May,  1920? 

Col.  Mears.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  actual  deficiency  ? 

Col.  Mears.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnished  supplies  and  medical  services  to 
the  natives  there  to  that  extent  ? 

Col.  Mears.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  all  listed  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  detail. 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES  FURNISHED. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnished  medical  supplies? 

Col.  Mears.  Medical  supplies,  and  also  food,  blankets,  the  making 
of  coffins,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  That  epidemic  swept  over  the 
coiintrv  and  gripped  those  people.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  population 
was  affected  and  90  per  cent  of  our  employees  were  down  on  their 
backs  during  the  epidemic.  It  affected  perhaps  95  of  them,  and  there 
were  about  40  to  50  who  actually  died.  In  a  little  unit  near  Nenana, 
where  they  had  about  75  members,  some  thirty  and  odd  actually  died. 
Some  of  these  items  include  the  making  of  coffins  and  the  burial  of 
the  dead. 
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DEATHS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  died? 

Col.  Mears.  I  think  it  was  30  or  34. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  has  charge 
of  these  natives,  have  any  money  or  supplies  to  take  care  of  them? 

Col.  Mears.  We  exhausted  all  efforts  to  collect  this  money  from 
the  department  and  from  the  government  of  Alaska  before  inserting 
this  item.  We  have  letters  from  the  governor  and  others  which  will 
show  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  not  the  governor  pay  it? 

Col.  Mears.  He  said  that  he  did  not  have  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  come  that  you  took  on  the  work? 

Col.  Mears.  We  operate  a  hospital  there  in  the  town  of  Nenana 
for  the  commission  employees.  When  this  epidemic  struck  the  town 
the  entire  business  stopped,  our  railroad  building  and  everything 
else,  and  the  hospital,  all  Government  buildings,  and  the  hotels  in 
that  town  were  all  given  over  to  actual  bed  patients.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  that  epidemic.  It  was  just  what  you  had  in  this 
country,  the  flu,  only  it  had  been  kept  out  of  that  country  for  all 
of  these  years  that  you  had  it  here,  and  when  it  struck  there  it  was  a 
virulent  type. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  your  employees? 

Col.  Mears.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  them? 

Col.  Mears.  No,  sir.  They  were  natives  in  the  little  village  right 
within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Nenana. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  any  other  Government  agency  to 
take  care  of  them? 

Col.  Mears.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  had  to  have  medical  assistance? 

Col.  Mears.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  just  a  case  of  life  and  death.  Half 
of  them  laid  down  and  died.  It  was  a  terrible  thing.  It  struck  the 
poor  natives.  The  fatalities  among  the  whites  were  not  so  great :  a 
great  many  whites  died,  but  the  percentage  of  mortalitj^  among  the 
natives  was,  as  I  say,  nearly  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  treat  them  with  the  physicians  who  are 
paid  for  on  your  roll  ? 

Col.  Mears.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  we  could.  Of  course,  as  I  say, 
everything  was  loaded  up  with  patients. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  charge  for  that  ? 

Col.  Mears.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  item  for  profes- 
sional services ;  there  is  an  item  for  medicines. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  part  of  this  is  for  33  coffins,  at 
$18.16,  $599.28;  $333  for  digging  graves;  $36  for  powder,  etc.,  used 
in  digging  graves. 

Col.  Mears.  On  account  of  the  frozen  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Teamster  wages  and  teamster  services  for  haul- 
ing supplies,  $136 ;  hauling  bodies  from  trains  to  graves,  $96.  Y'ou 
also  paid  out  about  $1^60  for  nurses  and  $756  for  meals  and  lodging 
for  nurses.    How  long  did  this  epidemic  last  ? 

Col.  Mears.  From  four  to  six  weeks. 
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Wednesday,  January  12, 1921. 

bubeau  of  mines. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  E.  A.  HOLBEOOK,  ASSSTANT  DIBEGTOE,  AND 
MB.  A.  W.  AMBBOSE,  CHIEF  PETBOLETTM  TECHNOLOGIST. 

■CREDIT    IN    THE.  ACCOUNTS    OF    THE    CHIEF    DISBURSEMENT    CLERK    FOR 

PURCHASE  OF  AUTOMOBILE. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Government  fuel  yards :  The  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  are  directed 
to  allow  and  credit  in  the  account  of  George  B.  Evans,  chief  disbursing  clerk, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  for  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1920,  the  sum 
of  $1,000,  under  the  appropriation  "Maintenance  and  operation,  fuel  yards. 
District  of  Columbia,  Bureau  of  Mines,  1920-81,*'  paid  to  the  Trew  Motor  Ck)., 
Washington.  D.  C,  for  one  motor-propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicle  for 
inspectors  of  the  Government  fuel  yards,  less  the  exchange  value  ($507.50)  of 
one  old  automobile,  $492.50. 

Mr.  HoLBROOK.  Mr.  Good,  I  was  not  informed  and  have  not  been 
informed  of  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 
Mr.  HoLBROOK.  No,  sir. 

FOR  promoting  THE   MINING  OF  COAL,  PHOSPHATES,   OIL,  ETC.,   ON   THE 

PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  as  follows : 

For  the  enforcement  of  the  act  of  February  25,  1920,  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
mote the  mining  of  coal,  phosphates,  oil,  oil  shale,  gas,  and  sodium  on  the 
public  domain,"  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  for  ever>'  other 
exi)en8e  Incident  thereto,  including  supplies,  equipment,  printing,  expenses  of 
travel  and  subsistence,  purchase,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying  vehicles,  $75,000:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent 
of  this  amount  may  be  used  for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Is  this  the  item  you  want  to  speak  of? 

Mr.  HoLBROOK.  X  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  ^lad  to  hear  you  with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  HoLBROOK.  That  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the  main  part  is 
oil  and  gas  and  the  minor  part  is  coal.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, after  the  passage  of  the  leasing  act,  gave  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  supervision  of  the  drilling  production  and  conservation  of  the 
oil  and  gas,  the  gauging  and  determination  of  the  quality  of  oil,  the 
metering  oi  jgas,  and  the  determination  of  the  rovalty.  We  put  two 
or  three  engmeers  on  that  from  our  regular  funds.  In  oil  the  work 
developed  very  fast,  covering  producing  properties  in  Wyoming  and 
California,  and  prospect  work  in  several  other  States.  In  alL  there 
hare  been  over  7,500  applications  for  prospecting  permits.  We  are 
simply  swamped.  We  have  letters  from  the  Shipping  Board  stating 
that  they  are  held  up  because  we  can  not  gau^e  oil  which  is  going 
to  them.  We  have  letters  from  companies  stating  that  they  can  not 
go  ahead  because  we  do  not  gau^e  the  oil,  and  I  believe  that  to  carry 
out  the  business  part  of  the  act  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  the  force  we 
have  a^ked  for. 
TThe Chaixmak.  How  much  of  a  force  have  you  now? 
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Mr.  HoLBRooK.  At  the  present  time  we  have  one  oil  supervisor  in 
Denver  and  a  deputy  supervisor,  whose  original  headquarters  are  at 
Dallas,  and  we  have  a  deputy  supervisor  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  public  domain  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Ambrose.  He  is  to  cover  the  Shreveport,  La.,  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  is  he  stationed  at  Dallas,  Tex.  That 
is  a  long  way  from  Shreveport. 

Mr.  Ambrose.  We  had  an  office  already  established  in  Dallas,  and 
rather  than  let  this  work  slide  altogether,  he  is  doing  what  he  can 
along  with  his  other  work,  for  in  Dallas  he  has  the  advantage  of  a 
clerical  force.    We  simply  had  to  handle  it  the  best  way  we  could. 

The  Chahiman.  Now,  what  do  you  do  in  this  work.  For  instance,. 
an  application  comes  in  for  an  oil  lease  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Ambrose.  There  are  two  kinds  of  applications.  There  is  one 
application  for  a  permit  to  drill  wild-cat  wells.  The  well  might  be 
located  50  miles  from  a  railroad.  In  that  case,  we  have  to  see  that  the 
well  is  drilled  so  that  in  case  they  get  any  showing  of  oil  the  oil  sand 
will  be  properly  protected.  It  is  harmful  to  let  water  into  the  oil 
sand.  That  is  just  in  the  wild-cat  part  of  it,  and  the  applications  are 
scattered  in  about  15  different  States. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  up  to  you  to  determine  whether  or  not 
you  will  permit  any  drilling  m  the  territory  in  which  they  ask  to 
drill  on  the  public  domain ! 

Mr.  Ambrose.  No;  the  land  office  does  that.  We  are  to  see  that 
they  drill  in  an  efficient  manner,  and  in  case  they  get  oil,  see  that  it  is 
properly  protected.  Our  work  is  simply  to  supervise  the  drilling 
m  prospect  wells.  Our  big  work  is  in  the  producing  fields,  where  it 
is  our  function  to  see  that  the  oil  is  actually  run  to  the  tanks,  meas- 
uredy  and  delivered  to  the  proper  pipe  line,  and  then  after  these 
measurements  are  taken  we  have  to  compute  the  royalties  and  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  money  that  is  due  the  Government.  To  show 
you  the  size  of  that  piece  of  work,  it  is  estimated  that  on  present 
producing  Government  lands  on  which  leases  will  probably  be 
granted,  there  will  be  14,000,000  barrels  of  oil  produced  annually, 
and  the  Government  royalty  on  that  will  amount,  as  close  as  we  can 
estimate,  to  about  $6,000,000  annually.  That  is  not  for  prospective 
pools  and- is  not  royalty  from  gas,  but  simply  known  producing  fields, 
where  we  are  supposed  to  have  charge  of  the  drilling  and  production 
and  gauging  of  oil. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  present  production  ? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  engaged  on  that  work  ( 

Mr.  Ambrose.  We  are  not  doing  it.  We  have  three  men  now 
that  we  have  taken  from  our  regular  bureau  appropriations,  who  are 
making  an  honest  effort. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  doing  it — anyone? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  No  ;  we  are  trying  to,  out  we  are  not.  We  simply 
can  not  do  it  with  three  men.  For  instance,  the  fields  in  Wyoming  are 
scattered  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  end  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  will  it  take? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  As  close  as  we  can  estimate,  a  staff  of  24  or  25  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  it  cost  per  man  per  year? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  For  oil,  we  have  asked  $108,000  approximately  for 
the  fiscal  year  1922.    The  estimate  for  oil  supervision  for  the  last 
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six  monthis  of  this  jrear  is  $65,000,  a  slightly  higher  proportion  than 
the  annual  appropriation  asked  for,  because  we  have  to  equip  three 
offices  and  buy  a  few  automobiles,  incidentals,  etc.,  so  the  initial  cost 
will  be  a  little  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  20  per  cent  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  office  here  ? 

Mr.  HoLBROOK.  When  we  first  made  these  estimates  we  were  start- 
ing and  that  was  the  best  estimate  we  could  make  at  that  time.  I 
have  an  estimate  which  we  have  drawn  up  within  the  last  few  days, 
and  we  believe  that  the  work  could  be  done  better  by  cutting  down 
the  Washington  office  and  putting  practically  all  of  the  men  in  the 
field ;  that  is,  the  revised  list  I  have  here  out  of  24  men  shows  only 
3  men  needed  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  pay  those  men  out  of  your  present  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  HoLBROOK.  We  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  gave  you  the  three  men  you  have  in  the 
field  and  that  fund  was  released,  you  certainly  then  could  do  the 
work  in  the  Washington  office  with  the  money  you  are  expending  now 
for  field  force  of  three,  and  you  could  secure  more  than  three  per- 
sons in  the  Washington  office. 

Mr.  HoLBROOK.  We  have  got  to  shut  down  our  work  in  our  petro- 
leum division  within  two  months  if  we  go  ahead  under  the  present 
arrangement.    We  ar^  out  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  $75,000,  and,  of  course,  you  can  not 
spend  that  amount  because  this  bill  will  probably  not  become  a  law 
bi^fore  the  1st  of  February,  which  means  you  will  only  have  about 
5  months,  and  you  only  ask  for  $125,000  for  12  months  for  next 
year. 

Mr.  HoLBROOK.  This  revised  list  here  will  show  why  that  is. 
Thirty-three  thousand  dollars  of  the  money  this  year  goes  for  what 
in  a  way  is  permanent  equipment  that  will  not  be  necessary  for  next 
vear. 

m 

PURCHASE   OF   AUTOMOBILES. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  equipment? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  We  have  to  establish  offices  in  different  cities; 
Shreveport,  La.,  Casper,  Wyo.,  and  Denver,  Colo.  They  are  not 
large  offices,  but  we  must  have  a  place  for  the  men  to  turn  in  their 
reports,  do  their  computing  work,  and  a  place  for  the  stenographers 
and  the  clerks  to  handle  those  figures.  Then  we  should  have  automo- 
biles. For  instance,  at  Salt  Creek,  40  miles  from  Casper,  Wyo.,  with 
no  railroad  connections;  There  will  probably  be  leases  scattered  sev- 
eral miles  apart,  and  the  man  there  will  simply  have  to  have  an  auto- 
mobile to  get  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  automobiles  do  you  expect  to  pur- 
•chase? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  We  have  asked  for  a  total  of  seven — four  for  the 
supervision  work  and  three  for  the  gangers. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  automobiles  do  you  propose  to  get  ? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Dodges. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  is  the  matter  with  the  Ford  ? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  The  Ford  is  all  right. 
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The  Chairman.  It  costs  about  half  as  much  and  lasts  about  twice- 
as  long. 

Mr.  Ambrose.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  are  not  quite  a^  comfortable. 

Mr.  Ambrose.  I  would  say  that  a  4-passenffer  Ford  is  as  easy  to 
ride  in  as  a  Dodge  touringcar,  but  in  the  oil  fields  the  oil  companies 
claim  it  economical  to  use  Dodge  cars. 

(The  revised  list  referred  to  follows:) 

Cost  of  supervision  of  operations  under  leasing  act^  Jan.  1  to  July  1,  1921. 

SALABIES  FOB   SIX   MONTHS. 

Washington : 

1  petroleum  engineer,  at  .$3,600 $1,800 

1  draftsman,  at  $2,100 1,050 

1  cleric,  at  $14200 600 

Total 3.450 

Field : 

1  supervisor,  at  $4,800  (Denver) 2,400 

3  deputy  supervisors,  at  $4,140  (Casper,  Shreveport,  San  Francisco) .  6,  210 

1  petroleum  engineer,  at  $3,600  (Grass  Creek) 1,800 

1  natural-gas  engineer,  at  $3,6(X)  (Denver) 1,  800- 

3  expert  drillers,  at  $3,600  (Shreveport,  Casper,  Taft,  CaUf.) 5,  400 

1  draftsman,  at  $2,100  (Casper) 1,050 

1  chief  ganger,  at  $2,500  (Denver) 1, 250 

3gaugers,  at  $2,100  (Casper,  Shreveport,  Taft,  Caltf.) 3,150 

1  head  oil  clerk,  at  $1,800  (Denver) .  900 

4  oil  clerks,  at  $1,500  (San  Francisco,  Casper,  Shreveport) 3,000 

Coal: 

1  coal-mining  engineer  at  $3,800 1,900 

1  clerk,  at  $1,500 750 

Total 33,000 

Detail  of  supplies  and  equipment  for  field  offices  and  field  men. 

Supervision : 

Field  office  equipment   (2  liekl  offices)   and  rent $2,300 

Telegrams,  telephones,  and  miscellaneous  supplies? 2,500 

4  automobiles  (transportation  for  engineers  in  the  fields).-     6,000 

Instruments  for  field  engineers 1,.500 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  automobiles 0.300 

$18.  eoo 

Gauging : 

Field  office  equipment  (3  field  offices)  and  rent 2,  000 

Telegrams,  telephones,  and  miscellaneous  supplies 1,  500 

3  automobiles  (transportation  for  gagers  in  the  fields) 4,  ;V)0 

Instruments  and  field  equipment 1.000 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  automobiles 5,800 

14,  800 • 

Total 33.400 

Items  for  supplies  and  equipment  will  be  larger  for  deficiency  appropriation 
than  for  subsequent  appropriations  because  of  equipping  new  offices. 

^Past  experience  has  shown  that  better  efficiency  will  result  from  maintaining  the 
entire  operating  force,  with  the  exception  of  one  engineer,  a  draftsman,  and  one  clerk, 
in  the  Held  instead  of  having  the  large  force  of  oil  clerks  and  computers  in  WaslUn^on, 
as  was  preriously  planned. 
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Summary — Jan.  J  to  July  i,  192 J. 

Salaries  ..^ $33, 060 

Travel  and  per  diem 8,540 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  3  field  offices  and  16  field  men 33, 400 

Total  for  6  months ' 75,000 

Money  spent  to  date  {Jan.  i,  192 1)  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 

Salaries  in  the  field : 

1  supervisor  5  months  at  $4,800 $2,000 

2  deputies  5  months  at  $4,140 3,  450 

1  mining  engineer  1^  months  at  $3,800 420 

Travel 2,200 

Total 8,070 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  are  you  asking  to 
be  made  available  for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  HoLBROOK.  $3,450. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  rest  of  this  year? 

Mr.  HoLBROOK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  the  seven  automobiles  cost? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  $10,500.    We  figured  on  a  flat  rate  of  $1,500  a  car. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  want  four  supervisors? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Three  for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  rate  of  compensation? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  $4,140  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  wnat  you  are  paying  now  ? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  gangers? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  We  have  listed  the  chief  ganger  at  $2,500  and  the 
other  three  gangers  at  $2,100. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  put  on  four  gangers? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  We  wish  to;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  persons  will  be  stationed  out 
in  the  Wyoming  fields? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Eight.  We  are  having  the  man  in  charge  also  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  because  of  its  central  location. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  in  the  Louisiana  field  ? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Four. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  the  only  fields  that  you  are  operat- 
ing? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  California  also. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  will  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Four.  I  might  say  that  we  do  not  have  to  have  so 
many  men  in  California,  because  we  are  depending  largely  on  the 
Caliiornia  State  Mining  Bureau  to  supervise  the  drilling. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  recall  the  provisions  of  the  law  correctly,  pay- 
ment to  the  Government  of  royalties  is  on  a  production  basis ;  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  They  pay  a  certain  royalty,  according  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  well  and  the  quality  of  the  oil. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  Government  is  vitally  interested  in  hav- 
ing measured  the  oil  that  is  taken  off  the  public  domain  ? 
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Mr.  Ambrose.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  we  estimate 
an  annual  return  to  the  Government  of  $6,000,000  from  present  pro- 
ducing Government  lands,  and  unless  a  suitable  organization  is 
formed  to  take  charge  of  this  work  the  Government  will  be  without 
any  engineering  advice  ahd  without  any  protection  at  all.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  not  know  the  amount  of  oil  produced,  except  from 
figures  provided  by  the  companies.  In  fact,  there  will  be  no  check 
at  all  on  the  companies'  returns  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  were  made  on  the  basis  of  six  or 
seven  months,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Six  months. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  all  these  persons  for 
the  first  six  months? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  we  will. 

Mr.  Evans.  Will  the  Montana  fields  be  supervised  from  Wy- 
oming ? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Yes.  You  understand  that  is  a  sort  of  negligible 
factor  now,  because  there  is  only  small  production  there  so  far. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  understand  that.    It  is  a  starting  field. 

Mr.  Ambrose.  As  soon  as  they  get  any  appreciable  production  in 
Montana,  we  should  have  men  right  on  the  job,  because  companies 
will  wish  to  run  the  oil,  and  they  can  not  wait  several  days  for  a 
Government  man  from  Casper. 

Mr.  HoLBROOK,  Is  there  not  a  great  amount  of  back  royalty? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Yes.  The  law  provides  that  those  companies  who 
offered  to  the  Government  what  amounts  to  practically  a  quitclaim 
deed  to  title  of  lands  under  litigation,  the  Government  in  return 
would  issue  them  a  lease  provided  the  companies  would  also  reim- 
burse the  Government  for  back  royalties.  Companies  have  offered 
to  the  Government  $9,300,000  in  round  figures  for  back  royalties  in 
exchange  for  leases  on  these  lands.  We  are  supposed  to  compute 
those  royalties  and  check  the  company  figures,  but  we  have  not  any- 
body to  check  those  royalties. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  one  at  all  now,  and  part  of  this 
force  would  be  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Ambrose.  Yes.  sir.  I  would  like  to  amend  that  by  saying 
that  we  have  two  clerks  that  we  have  started,  but  they  can  not  make 
a  dent  in  the  work. 

Mr.  HoLBROOK.  There  is  also  the  coal  end  of  this  work,  which  is 

?ractically  the  same,  except  it  is  for  the  coal  on  Government  lands, 
here  are  coal  mines  that  we  are  to  inspect  also. 

The  Chairman.  Will  these  same  inspectors  do  that  work? 

Mr.  HoLBRooK.  No,  sir ;  we  have  one  coal-mining  engineer  who  is  a 
specialist  in  inspection  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  expect  to  put  on  the  coal 
end  of  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Holbrook.  A  coal-mining  engineer  and  a  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  he  be  stationed? 

Mr.  HoiBRooK.  In  Denver,  because  that  is  a  central  point  for  the 
Government  coal  lands. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  will  require  the  operators  to  make  returns 
to  him  ? 

Mr.  Holbrook.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  present  time  the  royalties  from 
Goverament  coal  mines  in  Wyoming  amount  to  about  $30,000  a  year, 
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but  there  are  new  leases  constantly  coming  up  all  the  time.     He 
will  handle  it  alone  this  year  all  right. 

Mr.  Ambrose.  I  might  say  that  the  Shipping  Board  has  advised 
us  that  there  are  1,000  barrels  of  royalty  oil  per  day  owed,  through 
an  agreement  between  the  Shipping  feoard  and  the  Midwest  Refining 
Co.,  which  is  not  being  delivered,  because  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  gauge  this  oil. 


Wednesday,  January  12,  1921. 

STATEMENT  OF  H£.  EDWABD  B.  FOX,  DEPITTY  CHIEF  DISBUESINO 

CLEBX,  DEPAETMENT  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 

credit  in  the  accounts  of  CHIEF  DI8BUR8MENT  CLERK  FOR  PURCHASE 

OF  AUTOMOBILE. 


The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  certain  authority  with  regard 
to  a  credit  in  the  accounts  of  Geoi'ge  W.  Evans,  chief  disbursing 
clerk  of  the  Interior  Department,  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  an 
automobile.    What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  that  automobile? 

Mr.  Fox.  As  shown  in  the  estimate,  this  automobile  was  pur- 
chased during  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1920.  At  that  time 
it  was  assumed  that  the  fuel  yards  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had 
authority  to  purchase  passenger-carrying  motor-propelled  vehicles. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  did  purchase  it  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir;  upon  the  assumption  that  they  had  authority 
to  do  it  under  the  wording  of  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  wording  of  the  appropriation  that 
you  relied  upon  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  when  the  yards  were 
established  they  got  authority  to  purchase  passenger-carrying  ve- 
hicles under  one  appropriation.  That  appropriation  is  termed  the 
establishment  appropriation.  In  another  appropriation,  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  yard,  provision  was  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  vehicles.  The  establishment  appropriation 
lapsed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1919,  and  that  left  them  with- 
out authority,  or  without  specific  authority,  to  purchase  this  vehicle. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  purchased  it  out  of  this  appropriation 
for  1920? 

Mr.  Fox.  Out  of  the  maintenance  and  operation  biennial  appro- 
priation for  1920  and  1921. 

The  Chairman.  What  need  was  there  for  the  automobile? 

Mr.  Fox.  As  for  that  matter,  of  course  I  am  hardly  in  a  position 
to  sav,  as  I  am  not  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  but  I  under- 
stand that  they  require  it  constantly. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  automobiles  have  they? 

Mr.  Fox.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  will  have  to  come  up  and  explain  this 
item,  because  if  we  took  it  on  the  floor  without  an  explanation  as  to 
how  many  automobiles  they  have,  what  they  proposed  to  do  with  this, 
whether  there  is  a  necessity  for  it  that  would  justify  the  illegal  act  of 
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Mr.  Evans,  the  disbursing  clerks  we  would  not  get  vevy  far  with  it, 
because  there  is  no  warrant  in  law  for  it.  He  acted,  I  take  it,  in 
the  best  of  faith,  believing  that  he  had  authority  to  make  the  pur- 
chase. What  we  want  to  know  is  how  many  automobiles  they  had, 
what  the  need  for  the  purchase  was,  and  the  condition  of  the  old 
automobiles  at  the  time  of  the  exchange,  so  that  Congress  can  have 
a  true  picture  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  can  only  say  that  we  acted  in  the  best  of  faith  in  mak- 
ing the  payment  on  the  certificate  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  We  relied  on  his  certificate.  However,  I  will  get  the 
information. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record  as  a  note. 

Mr.  Fox.  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  account  has  already  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  Fox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  is  to  adjust  the  accounts  of  the  dis- 
bursing officer,  who  knew  nothiuje:  about  it  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  purchase  of  the  automobile? 

Mr.  Fox.  He  had  nothing  to  Ho  with  the  purchase.  I  have  here  a 
decision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  that  might  be  of  interest 
in  the  case.    If  you  desire  a  copy  of  it  I  will  furnish  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  submit  that,  not  for  printing 
but  for  the  information  of  the  committee. 


Friday,  January  21,  1921. 

GOVEKNMENT  FUEL  YARDS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  0.  S.  POPE,  CHIEF  ENGINEER  OOVEBNMENT 
FTTEL  TAEDS,  AND  MB.  F.  J.  BAILEY,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DI- 
BECTOB,  BITBEAIT  OF  MINES. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  REGARDING  PRICE  AND  QUALITY  OF  COAL. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  getting  some  very  serious  complaints  with 
regard  to  the  price  and  quality  of  coal  furnished  bv  the  Government 
fuel  yards;  it  is  said  to  be  much  worse  than  the  local  coal.  ^Vhat 
have  you  to  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes;  we  have  been  getting  very  poor  coal.  When  the 
coal-shortage  conditions  were  the  most  critical,  about  the  1st  of 
November,  we  were  down  to  only  about  50  tons  of  coal  in  the  yards, 
and  the  situation  was  very  serious.  The  prices  in  the  open  market 
were  running  up  to  $9,  $10,  and  $11 — something  like  that.  We  had 
to  get  coal.  The  only  coal  that  we  were  able  to  get  was  not  very  good. 
Some  of  it  was  of  a  very  poor  quality.  I  might  say,  going  back  over 
the  last  three  years,  that  the  coal  coming  into  Washington  and  from 
the  reports  we  have  had  of  the  coal  going  into  other  parts  of  the 
countiy,  that  it  has  been  very  poor,  some  of  it;  but  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  coal  shortage  is  now  apparently  overcome,  and  tnat  the 
situation  is  improving,  so  that  at  tne  present  time  we  are  getting  a 
high-grade  coal.  Some  of  the  low-grade  coal  we  got  back  in  those 
days  IS  still  in  the  bins  of  the  consumers,  and  we  have  some  of  it  left 
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in  the  yards,  but  not  much.  We  have  been  endeavoring  right  along 
to  better  the  quality. 

I  have  information  that  some  of  the  mines  which  had  been  pro- 
ducing a  poor  quality  when  there  was  a  crying  demand  are  closing 
down,  simply  because  they  can  not  meet  the  competitive  conditions 
that  we  are  beginning  to  have.  In  the  matter  of  quality,  we  are  now 
purchasing  nothing  but  the  best  coal  that  the  country  produces. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  price  depend  upon  a  test  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  No.    In  the  old  days,  before  the  war,  the  Government 

f;enerally  in  its  large  purchases  made  use  of  the  specification  method 
or  the  purchase  of  coal,  setting  forth  the  number  of  heat  units  and 
the  amount  of  ash  and  sulphur.  That  method  had  been  developed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  we  had  the  laboratories  for  analyzing  the 
coal  samples  sent  to  us  from  Government  institutions  all  over  the 
country,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  post  oiBce  in  Denver,  Fort  Logan, 
and  from  other  parts  oi  the  country,  and  we  analyzed  the  coal  and 
knew  just  exactly  the  quality  of  coal  the  Government  was  getting. 
If  the  coal  delivered  was  below  a  certain  specified  quality  there  was 
a  reduction  in  price,  and  if  of  a  better  quality  a  premium. 

Back  in  1917  we  first  began  to  have  a  coal  shortage  and  the  coal 
people  of  the  country  would  not  bid  on  the  Government's  specifica- 
tions. To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  had  to  give  up  the  specifica- 
tion method  and  just  buy  tne  coal  when  we  could  get  it  and  where 
we  could  get  it,  but,  as  I  see  the  situation  at  the  present  time,  coal  is 
becoming  more  plentiful  and  we  can  be  more  exacting  in  the  quality 
of  coal  that  we  purchase. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  no  reduction  so  far  in  price  ? 
Mr.  Pope.  I  might  go  back  to  the  conditions  that  obtained  about 
April  1,  when  we  were  thrown  on  the  market.  We  advertised  for 
bids  here  in  the  District.  We  require  about  250,000  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Government  institutions.  We 
first  put  out  our  specifications  in  February  inviting  bids,  the  bids 
to  be  received  on  March  29,  but  you  can  recall  that  about  that  time 
the  bituminous  wage  commission  was  holding  its  hearings;  the 
question  of  the  adjustment  of  the  wages  of  the  miners  was  up  for 
consideration.  The  commission  had  not  handed  down  its  findings 
at  that  time,  and  so  we  found  it  advisable  to  postpone  the  opening 
of  the  bids  until  April  12.  On  April  12,  on  our  tonnage  of  250,000 
tons,  all  that  was  offered  was  45,000  tons  of  coal.  Three  bidders 
offered  that  total  tonnage.  As  I  recall,  one  bid  was  about  $4  a  net 
ton,  another  $4.25,  and  the  other  $4.50  a  ton.  We  were  up  against 
it;  we  had  only  that  tonnage  in  sight  and  we  knew  what  the  require- 
ments were.  Fortunately  the  buildings  were  pretty  well  supplied. 
We  had  in  the  yards  at  that  time  only  enough  coal  so  that  we  could 
run  through  the  month  of  April.  We  did  not  want  to  go  into  the 
open  market  because  the  price  was  running  around  $6.75  a  net  ton 
at  the  mine,  but  along  about  May  1  we  got  so  very  short  of  coal 
that  we  had  to  do  something.  So,  casting  about  to  determine  on  the 
best  means  to  meet  the  Government's  requirements  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict, Mr.  Bailey,  the  assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  saw  Mr.  Morrow,  of  the  National  Coal  Association — he  is  the 
managing  director  or  vice  president  and  managing  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association,  an  association  of  coal-mine  operators. 
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Mr.  Bailey  presented  to  Mr.  Morrow  our  predicament,  that  here 
was  the  Government  with  no  coal,  that  we  had  asked  for  bids,  that 
nobody  would  submit  bids  at  all,  except  those  three  bids  offering 
only  45,000  tons.  By  the  way,  the  45,000  tons  was  for  a  year's 
period.  So  Mr.  Bailey  the  next  day  reported  to  me  that  Mr.  Morrow 
would  do  anything  that  the  National  Coal  Association  could  do  in 
coming  to  our  rescue.  The  next  day,  as  I  recall,  May  1, 1  went  over 
to  see  Mr.  Morrow  and  presented  the  details  to  him,  that  here  we 
were  on  the  verge  of  a  shutdown  and  had  to  have  coal.  Mr.  Morrow 
immediately  took  hold  of  the  situation,  and  he  devised  a  plan  whereby 
each  of  the  main  districts  shipping  coal  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  ship  us  four  cars  a  day.  In  each  one  of  those  districts  they 
have  a  local  association  of  the  operators.  I  took  the  train  the  next 
night  and  went  up  to  see  the  officials  of  the  local  associations,  and  in 
turn  I  told  them  that  we  had  to  have  coal.  The  officials  of  the  local 
associations  looked  over  their  list  of  operators — they  knew  the  mine 
rating  of  each  mine  as  to  how  mvniy  cars  they  loaded  a  day,  and  these 
officials  said,  for  example,  to  operator  No.  1  on  the  list,  "  It  is  up  to 
you  to  ship  the  Government,  say,  four  cars  a  month,"  and  the  next 
fellow  six  (!ars  a  month  and  the  next  one  one  car  a  month,  and  so  on. 
By  this  plan  we  were  able  to  get  immediately  on  the  rails  ship- 
ments to  the  yards. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Pope.  As  to  the  price,  I  went  to  Mr.  Morrow  and  I  said, 
"  From  the  information  that  I  have  $4.25  is  enough  to  pay  for  this 
coal."  He  said,  "  I  do  not  want  to  talk  anything  about  price.  What- 
ever you  pay  is  a  matter  that  you  will  have  to  take  up  with  the 
operators."  Before  I  went  up  to  the  mining  region  I  fixed  on  a  prii'e 
of  $4.25  a  net  ton,  which  was  about  the  average  of  our  three  oids. 
Incidentally,  I  might  say  that  I  made  inquiries  as  to  what  would  be 
a  reasonable  price.  I  talked  with  the  purchasing  officer  of  the  Navy 
Department  and  also  with  Mr.  Talbott,  of  the  Shipping  Board.  As 
near  as  I  could  determine  $4.25  seemed  to  be  a  very  low  price  in  the 
market  at  that  time.  I  did  not  know  whether  I  could  get  by  with  it, 
but  that  was  the  price  that  I  fixed  in  my  mind.  So  I  told  the  gentle- 
men at  the  mines  that  that  was  what  I  would  pay  for  coal,  $4.25. 
Some  of  them  responded,  "  That  is  not  what  we  can  get  in  the  open 
market,  but  w^e  will  help  you  out."  We  got  our  coal,  enough  to  just 
barely  keep  going  from  these  different  districts,  and  we  paid  $4.25  to 
each  one  of  the  operators  until  August  16,  on  which  date  there  was 
an  increase  in  wages  granted  to  the  miners.  That  increase  affected 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  different  mines.  The  increase  was  re- 
ported to  me  variously  from  mining  regions  from  20  cents  up  to  55 
cents  a  net  ton,  as  I  recall  now.  So  the  price  was  upset,  due  to  the 
wage  increase,  from  $4.25  to  the  maximum  of  $4.80. 

After  August  16  the  coal  situation  became  more  and  more  acute, 
for  the  reason  that  shipments  under  the  plan  I  have  outlined  were 
gradually  falling  off,  with  the  result  that  in  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober we  were  again  down  and  out.  I  had  been  all  the  time  fighting 
against  going  on  the  open  market,  because  at  that  time  the  price  was 
running  up  to  $9,  $10,  and  $11.  In  the  latter  part  of  October, 
by  the  way,  one  branch  of  the  Government  paid  as  high  as  $11 
at  the  mines  in  the  East.    We  were  so  short  of  coal  in  the  first 
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part  of  November  that  I  sent  wires  to  practically  100  coal  com- 
panies who  had  been  shipping  to  us,  but  1  did  not  get  favorable  re- 
sponses. So  I  was  forced  on  the  open  market  the  first  part  of 
November;  but  by  this  time,  the  heavy  coal  production  of  about 
12,000,000  tons  per  week  that  had  been  maintained  since  about  the 
middle  of  September  had  brought  about  a  change  in  the  coal  mar- 
ket. The  supply  was  beginning  to  overtake  the  demand;  so  that 
when  I  did  go  into  the  open  market  the  first  part  of  November  the 
price  had  dropped  by  about  60  per  cent  from  what  it  was  two  or 
three  weeks  before — ^^rom  as  high  as  $11  down  to  $5.50  a  net  ton. 
My  purchases  ranged  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  net  ton,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  25  cars,  for  which  I  paid  $6.  The  latter  figure  is  the  maxi- 
miun  that  we  have  paid  at  any  time  for  fuel.  I  was  able  to  get 
enough  coal  at  that  time  to  meet  our  immediate  winter  demands 
for  November  and  for  December.  At  that  time  I  did  not  estimate  that 
any  of  the  tonnage  ordered  would  run  into  January,  Ibut  the  weather 
has  been  so  mild  that  some  of  the  coal  I  purchased  for  December 
consumption  is  now  on  hand.  It  would  have  been  consumed  had  the 
weather  been  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

As  to  the  change  in  prices,  just  recently  I  was  able  to  buy  some  very 
good  coal  for  $3.25  a  net  ton  at  the  mine.  Last  Monday  I  was  called 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction — I  think  that  is  the 
title — of  which  Senator  Calder  is  the  chairman.  He  requested  in- 
formation as  to  what  we  had  been  paying  for  coal,  and  1  gave  him 
our  average  price  of  $4.64  per  net  ton  since  we  were  thrown  on  the 
open  market,  May  1. 

The  Chairman.  $4.64? 

Mr.  Pope.  $4.64  per  net  ton.  Senator  Calder  responded — I  think  I 
have  an  extract  from  the  hearings  and  you  may  be  interested  in  the 
statements  made  at  that  hearing : 

Senator  (\\lder.  Do  you  reiiieniber  what  the  avernjre  price  of  bituminous  coal 
purchased  by  you  from  the  operators  was  last  year? 

Mr.  Pope.  Siuce  I  was  thrown  on  the  open  market  my  average  price  for 
bituminous  coal  was  $4.64  per  net  ton. 

Senator  Ken  yon.  At  the  mines? 

Mr.  Pope.  At  the  mines ;  yes,  sir ;  that  was  my  average  cost. 

Senator  Calder.  For  the  year? 

Mr.  Pope.  That  is  from  the  beginning  of  our  coal  year. 

Senator  Calder.  That  was  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  War  Department  paid 
for  their  coal,  but  even  that  price  should  profit  the  operators  .V)  per  cent.  Our 
records  show  that  the  average  cost  to  the  producers  at  the  mine  was  about  $3 
\ees  than  $3  a  ton  for  the  last  year,  so  if  you  paid  $4.60  you  did  very  well  on  the 
open  market. 

Senator  Kenyon.  He  did  that  by  the  begging  proposition,  begging  for  coal  to 
keep  himself  going. 

Senator  Calder.  But  the  Government  paid  a  i)rofit  of  50  per  cent  even  on  your 
excellent  purchases. 

The  Chaikman.  What  is  your  supply  now  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  At  the  present  time  we  have  really  an  oversupply  of 
bituminous  coal  on  hand,  because  the  weather  has  been  so  mild. 
We  have  been  able  to  fill  up  the  bins  of  our  consumers  and  our 
yard  is  full  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  In  figuring  $4.64  as  the  average  price  which  you 
paid  in  the  open  market  did  you  figure  the  purchase  at  $3.25?  Is 
that  figured  inf 
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Mr.  Pope.  No  ;  the  average  of  $4.64  is  for  coal  purchased  from  May 
1,  1920,  to  January  1,  1921.  I  might  say  in  connection  with  our 
purchases  that  a  year  or  so  ago  Congress  gave  us  the  authoritj'  to 

fo  into  the  market  and  make  our  purchases  independently  of  the 
seal  year.  In  other  words,  before  that  the  Government,  in  its  pur- 
chase of  coal,  was  required  to  make  its  purchases  for  deliveries  be- 
ginning July  1.  The  result  was  that  the  Government  was  placed  at 
a  disacn^antage  in  that  the  coal  year,  the  commercial  coal  year  of  the 
country,  runs  April  1  to  April  1.  As  I  say,  we  got  authority  to 
go  into  the  market  during  the  advantageous  period,  and  this  year 
we  will  send  out  our  specifications  and  ask  for  bids  for  the  coal 
year  beginning  April  1.  We  will  send  out  our  proposals  some  time 
about  the  1st  of  March.  At  the  present  time  I  am  getting  informa- 
tion as  I  can  from  here  and  there  to  determine  what  will  probably 
be  the  most  advantageous  date  to  receive  bids,  considering  the  over- 
production of  coal  and  the  prices  in  the  open  market. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  rest  of  this  year;  how  long  will 
the  present  stock  of  coal  last  you;  that  is,  the  coal  purchased  at 
an  average  price  of  $4.64  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  We  have  on  hand  in  the  yard  now  about  18,000  tons 
of  soft  coal. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  coal  purchased  since  January  1  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  This  is  the  21st  of  January — that  does  not  include  any 
of  the  $3.25  coal,  because  that  was  purchased  only  last  week. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  18,000  tons  in  your  bins? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  daily  rate  of  movement  from  the 
bins? 

Mr.  Pope.  At  the  present  time  we  are  moving  only  about  a  thou- 
sand tons. 

The  Chairman.  A  day  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir;  but  should  the  weather  get  cold  our  consump- 
tion would  run  up  to  1,200  or  1,400  tons.  Last  year  following  the 
miners'  strike,  when  we  had  no  coal  in  the  yard  and  had  to  meet  the 
daily  requirements  of  the  Government  plants  here  in  the  District,  on 
one  day  during  the  coldest  weather  we  trucked  1,450  tons  of  coal. 
That  is  rather  a  measure  of  the  daily  consumption  of  coal  during 
cold  weather,  but  with  all  the  reserve  we  now  have  in  the  yard  and 
as  our  consumers'  plants  are  protected  with  a  good  supply  in  their 
bins,  we  do  not  have  to  run  up  to  the  maximum  tonnage  in  one  day 
of  1,450  tons.  If  we  were  to  receive  no  more  cars  of  coal  at  all,  we 
have  in  our  yards  about  an  18-day  supply,  say  a  three  weeks'  sup- 
ply  of  bituminous  coal.  I  have  our  shipments  reduced  now  to  the 
rate  of  about  10  to  12  cars  of  soft  coal  a  day  which  is  about  half  of 
the  tonnage  we  truck  daily  from  the  vard.  It  is  my  plan  to  meet  in 
part  our  daily  requirements  from  tne  coal  in  storage,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  tonnage  that  must  be  purchased  at  the  present  time,  ex- 
pecting that  later  on  when  we  have  to  purchase  more  coal  the  price 
may  be  somewhat  lower  that  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  about  $3.25  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Pope.  That  is  high-grade  coal.  I  have  had  coal  offered  to  me 
at  less  than  $3.25,  but  I  know  that  the  plants  here  require  a  verv 
high  grade  of  coal.    High-grade  coal  from  the  northern  districts-^ 
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that  is,  the  Somerset  and  the  central  Pennsylvania  districts — is  com- 
mandinj^  on  the  open  market  at  the  present  time  about  $3^5  a  net  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Kentucky  coal? 

Mr.  Pope.  We  get  no  Kentucky  coal  here,  as  I  believe  the  freight 
rates  are  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Virginia  coal? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  Virginia  coal  originates  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railroad  and  I  have  no  freight  rates  on  these  coals,  but  we  have  on 
the  West  Virginia  coal,  the  rfew  River  coal,  which  is  a  very  high- 
g[rade  coal  and  known  as  a  smokeless  type.  That  coal  at  the  present 
time  is  not  down  to  $3.26.  The  best  quotation  I  have  had  on  this 
coal  is  $4.50,  which  I  am  paying  at  the  present  time.  Back  in  No- 
vember I  had  to  pay  as  high  as  $5.50  for  New  River  coal.  The  pres- 
ent conditions  in  the  coal  market  have  not  affected  the  price  or  the 
New  River  coal  as  it  has  the  northern  coals.  We  use  yearly  approxi- 
mately 75,000  tons  of  this  New  River  coal. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  that  coal  before  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  highest  price  that  1  had  to  pay  for  the  New  River 
coal  was  $5.50  a  net  ton. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  buy  it  now  for  $4.50? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir.    1  bought  some  of  that  coal  a  week  or  so  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  safe  on  figuring  on  these  re- 
quests for  deficiency  appropriations  for  the  rest  ot  this  year  for  fuel 
on  a  reduction  of  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  should  say  easily  a  dollar,  because  my  maximum  at  any 
time  for  a  month  was  aoout  ^.50. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  take  $4.64  and  the  average  new  purchase 
price  now,  $8.25,  there  is  $1.39  a  ton? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  committee  would  be  fluite  safe  in  figuring 
on  that  much  reduction? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  should  say  that  you  would  be  quite  safe  in  that. 
A  while  ago  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  made  contracts  beginning 
April  1.  We  will  be  on  the  open  market  for  coal  during  February 
and  March  and  if  the  conditions  continue  as  they  are  now  we  will 
be  able  to  make  our  contracts  at  a  figure  around  $3,  something  like 
that:  it  depends  on  the  conditions.  The  industries  over  the  coun- 
try' may  become  quite  active,  but  as  a  coal  man  expressed  himself  to 
me  this  morning  he  did  not  think  the  buying  power  would  become 
very  strong  until  the  late  summer. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  they  figure  $9.59  as 
the  present  price  of  coal — ^that  is  just  regular  bituminous  coal? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  selling  price  of  bituminous  coal,  January  1,  was 
$9.78  delivered  at  the  curb.  That  is  based  on  a  mine  price  of  $5.60 
per  gross  ton,  a  freight  rate  of  $3.18,  and  the  delivery  charge  of  $1. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  some  money  made  in  delivering 
coal  at  $1  where  you  deliver  it  in  large  quantities  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Let"  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  I  was  before 
Senator  Calder's  committee,  the  other  day,  a  comparison  was  made 
between  the  Government  fuel  yard's  delivery  cost  of  $1,  and  it  was 
brought  out  in  the  testimony  of  some  other  witness  that  the  local 
charges  were  from  $3  to  $4  higher  than  our  charges. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  thev  deliver  half  a  ton.  Of  course, 
you  never  deliver  less  than  a  full  load? 
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Mr.  Pope.  We  have  very  few  1-ton  deliveries.  Most  of  them  are 
5^  and  7^  tcms,  but  this  does  not  in  any  considerable  measure  offset 
the  difference. 

The  Chaibmak.  How  many  trips  can  a  truck  make  a  day ! 

Mr.  Pope.  One  of  the  big  trucks,  seven  or  eight  loads  a  day,  de- 
pending on  the  distance. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  run  up  to  $50  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Baiijst.  What  was  the  Fuel  Administration  allowance  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  For  the  same  service  that  we  are  performing  for  a  dollar 
the  Fuel  Administration  allowed  $2.50  a  ton  on  bituminous  coal  and 
$2.75  a  ton  on  anthracite  coal.  In  connection  with  our  price  and 
our  cost  of  doin^  business  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  in 
May,  1917,  the  bids  by  local  dealers  for  trucking  the  Government's 
coal  were  received,  first  by  the  coal  production  committee,  acting 
for  the  General  Supply  Committee.  The  coal  production  com- 
mittee analyzed  three  or  the  bids.  One  bid  was  $2.15,  another  'was 
$1.85,  and  tne  third  was  $1.61.  All  of  the  bids  were  rejected  as  being 
entirely  too  high.  The  act  creating  the  fuel  yard  was  signed  July 
1,  1918,  but  in  May,  1918,  the  General  Supply  Committee  had  asked 
for  bids,  and  the  bids  received  for  hauling  coal  to  13  of  the  largest 
buildings  ranged  from  $1.45  to  $2.06  per  ton.  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  arrive  at  some  estimate  of  the  saving  resulting  from  the  crea- 
tion or  work  of  the  Government  fuel  yard.  I  might  say  right  here 
that  in  doing  that  I  have  to  estimate  what  the  other  man  would  have 
charged  had  the  Government  fuel  yard  not  been  in  existence,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  very  exact  estimate.  However, 
I  can  take  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  prices  bid  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  two  years  before  the  Government  fuel  yard  came  into 
existence,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  it,  we  must  have  saved 
about  70  cents  per  to^j. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  investigated  to  see  how  your  prices 
compare  with  the  prices  paid  by  the  big  users,  like  the  public  utilities 
here  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  public  utilities,  I  believe,  get  most  of  their  coal  by 
rail  delivery  and  not  by  trucking.  The  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co.'s  plant  at  Bennings,  I  think,  uses  close  to  100,000  or  125,000  tons 
a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  some  of  the  Government  establishments  have 
rail  delivery? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir;  the  Capital  power  plant  has  rail  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  that  the  saving  of  the  Government  is 
about  70  cents  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  around  $200,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Pope.  I  took  the  total  number  of  tons  that  we  have  trucked 
since  July  1, 1918,  and  it  is  approximately  460,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Per  year? 

Mr.  Pope.  Since  July  1,  1918.  In  round  numbers,  it  runs  about 
200,000  tons  a  year.    The  first  winter  was  a  mild  one. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  that  260,000  tons  a  year  was 
used  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Pope.  That  includes  the  direct-delivery  points. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  200,000  tons  a  year  where  you  have  to 
truck  the  coal  ? 
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Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir;  last  year  it  ran  from  190,000  to  195,000  tons 
trucked  out  of  the  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  70  cents  per  ton  include  not  only  what 
was  saved  in  trucking,  but  also  in  the  dealers'  profits? 

Mr.  Pope.  Do  you  mean  on  the  purchase  of  the  coal  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  to  purchase  the  coal. 

Mr.  Pope.  No,  sir;  that  is  just  making  a  comparison  of  the  truck 
ing  end  of  it.  I  do  not  know  what  we  may  have  saved  by  our  cen- 
tral purchasing  organization.  This  year,  for  example,  we.  have  been 
able  to  go  to  the  operators  as  a  single  agent  representing  the  Govern- 
ment's necessities  in  Washington.  We  have  been  able  to  get  coal  at 
an  average  cost  of  $4.64  per  net  ton,  whereas  the  average  cost,  as  I 
recall  from  the  testimony  before  Senator  Calder's  committee,  to  the 
War  Department  on  eastern  coal  was  $9.59  per  ton  at  the  itiine.  You 
have  there  the  difference  between  $4.64  and  $9.59,  which  is  $4.95. 
However,  that  might  not  be  a  fair  comparison,  or  it  might  not  be 
fair  to  say  that  we  saved  that  much,  but  it  does  indicate  that  by  hav- 
ing this  one  central  agency  we  have,  perhaps,  made  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  purchase  of  coal.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Our  inquiry  was  simply  to  aid  us  in  determining 
what  amount  should  be  allowed  on  these  estimates  that,  it  seemed  to 
the  committee,  were  made  on  the  assumption  of  the  charging  of 
rather  excessive  prices  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  while  the  indica- 
tions we  have  received  from  other  sources  are  that  the  prices  will  be 
greatly  reduced  from  the  prices  charged  during  the  first  part  of  the 
jear. 

Mr.  Pope.  I  fully  appreciate  why  you  wanted  the  information, 
and  I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  able  to  furnish  some  of  the  facts  you 
desired. 

Going  back  to  the  question  of  quality,  I  know  that  the  plants  have 
had  trouble  with  the  coal.  Not  long  ago  the  head  of  the  Health 
Department — ^Dr.  Fowler — who  had  received  complaints  regarding 
the  amount  of  smoke  being  emitted  from  the  different  buildings, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  chief  engineers  and  superintendents  of  the 
Government  buildings  to  consider  the  question.  I  attended  the 
meeting  and  stated  that  the  engineers  were  justified  in  their  com- 
plaints about  the  quality  of  coal.  I  stated  to  them  that  it  was  a 
fact  that  the  quality  of  the  coal  was  much  lower  than  it  was  before 
the  war  period.    I  stated  to  them: 

We  will  have  that  difficulty  until  we  nre  able  to  clean  out  of  your  bins  and 
out  of  our  yard  the  poor  ooal  that  we  had  to  take  of  necessity  back  durinj:  the 
time  when  there  was  a  shortaf?e  of  coal. 

I  went  on  to  explain  further,  however,  that  the  conditions  were 
getting  better,  and  that  from  now  on  we  would  be  able  to  gradually 
improve  the  quality  of  the  coal,  and  that  after  a  while  we  would  get 
the  kind  of  coal  that  the  plants  required. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  anthracite  coal  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Of  anthracite  coal  we  use  about  27,000  tons  a  year. 
When  the  Government  fuel  yard  was  first  established — July  1,1918 — 
the  Fuel  Administration  was  still  in  existence,  and  the  Government 
had  fixed  the  price  of  anthracite  coal.  At  that  time  we  purchased 
coal  under  the  price  as  fixed.  In  the  spring  of  1919  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration's control  was  terminated,  and  then  we  made  contracts 
with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  at  their  circular 
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prices.  At  the  beginning  those  circular  prices  were  the  same  as  the 
Fuel  Administration  prices.  I  have  here,  if  you  care  to  have  it  in 
the  record,  a  statement  showing  the  increase  in  the  price  of  anthra- 
cite white-ash  egg  coal  f.  o.  b.  mines.  I  prepared  a  chart  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  Senator  Calder's  committee  showing  these  increases 
since  August  23,  1917,  when  by  the  President's  order  the  prices  were 
fixed.  Jyow,  we  have  been  able  to  get  coal  right  alon^  on  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  circular  prices.  I  have  been  informed  that  it 
has  been  brought  out  in  the  hearings  of  Senator  Calder's  committee 
that  some  other  people  have  to  pay  much  higher  prices  for  anthra- 
cite coal  than  the  prices  at  which  we  purchased  it.  Although  our 
prices  have  increased  from  time  to  time,  yet  I  consider  that  we  were 
indeed  fortunate  in  that  we  were  able  to  get  anthracite  coal  right 
along  from  that  company  at  the  circular  prices. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  from  1917  has  been  around  76  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Pope.  It  is  a  very  great  increase.  The  increase  to  December, 
1920,  is  from  $4.45  per  g:ross  ton  to  $7.75  per  gross  ton  at  the  mine 
for  egg  coal,  which  is  an  mcreaiSe  of  $3.30  per  ton.  That  is  an  increase 
of  75  per  cent  in  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  From  present  indications  is  there  going  to  be  any 
decrease  in  that  price? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  see  no  indications  at  the  present  time  that  the  price 
of  anthracite  coal  at  the  mines  will  decrease.  Going  back  to  normal 
times,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  anthracite  people  to  make  a  reduction 
of  50  cents  per  ton  beginning  April  1,  and  then  for  each  month, 
beginning  with  Mav,  the  price  was  increased  10  cents  per  ton  until 
September,  or  for  nve  months,  when  the  price  went  back  to  what  it 
was.  Whether  they  will  do  that  this  year  1  do  not  know.  If  so,  there 
will  be  a  reduction  of  50  cents  per  ton  beginning  April  1. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  STEPHEN  T.  MATHES  DIEECTOR;  MB.  ABNO 
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ACTING  SITPEBINTENBENT  GLACIEB  NATIONAL  PABK;  AJSTD 
COL.  JOHN  B.  FOBDTCE,  CONSULTING  ENGINEEB,  HOT  SPBINOS, 
ABE. 

GLACIER    NATIONAL   PARK. 

REIMBURSEMENT    FOR    KKiHTING     FIRES     AND     TO     COMPLCT'E    RANGER     STATIONS 

DESTROYED    BY   FIRE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mather,  for  reimbursement  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  Glacier  National  Park  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  on  account 
of  expenditures  for  fighting  forest  fires  in  the  park  you  are  asking- 
$10,920.10,  and  for  completion  of  two  ranger  stations  which  were 
destroyed  by  fire  during  the  summer  of  1919,  $1,643.99,  or  a  total 
of  $12',564.09. 
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Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  items  represent  practically  all 
the  loss  we  had  from  forest  fires  in  any  of  the  parks  during  the  past 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  money  been  paid  out  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  This  money  has  actually  been  paid  out,  and  I  have 
Mr.  Goodwin  here,  the  acting  superintendent  of  the  Glacier  National 
Park,  to  speak  on  the  item  itself. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  money  was  paid  out,  out  of  what  fund  was 
it  paid  ? 

-Mr.  Mather.  It  was  paid  out  of  our  regular  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1921,  except  with  regard  to  the  item  for  the  ranger  sta- 
tions which  were  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  previous  year  and  will 
require  $1,643.99  to  be  completed. 

The  Chairman.  How  much. of  a  balance  did  you  have  in  your 
-appropriation  on  June  30. last? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  We  were  about  four  thousand  and  some  dollars  in 
arrears. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  owe  some  bills? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  do  you  owe  them? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Merchants  and  workmen. 

The  Chairman.  Amounting  to  how  much? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures,  but  perhaps 
"$4,000  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  not  superintendent  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  previous  superintendent,  who  was  removed, 
overexpended  the  appropriation  for  that  year. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  think  $3,700  and  some  dollars,  as  near  as  we  can 
«ay  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  June  30,  1920,  that  you  had  those 
arrears? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  this  year's  appropriation? 

Mr.  GooDw^iN.  We  still  have  some  funds  available:  but  if  we  are 
to  continue  our  regular  force  of  employees  and  do  the  work  which 
we  will  have  to  do  to  open  up  the  park  in  the  spring  for  travel,  we 
will  have  a  deficiency  of  at  least  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars. 
This  amount  that  has  been  expended  on  forest  fires  was  taken  from 
the  funds  which  were  appropriated  for  the  improvement  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  park.  This  $10,000  item  is  in  part  the  expense.  In 
fact,  the  largest  part  of  it  was  incurred  in  fighting  the  fire  where  you 
«aw  the  smoke  arising  over  across  the  big  valley  and  back  of  the 
mountains  when  you  were  at  Granite  Park  last  summer. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  the  $10,000  you  are  asking  for  has  been 
paid  out  of  this  year's  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  this  money  has  been  paid  out  of 
this  year's  appropriation  except  the  $1,356  requested  for  the  two 
■cabins,  which  was  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
jear  1920. 

Mr.  Cammerer.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  that  clear?  This 
$10,920.10  has  been  expended  entirely  out  of  our  present  working 
appropriation,  and  the  appropriation  is  short  that  amount  to  carry 
lis  forward  to  the  1st  of  next  Julv.  The  monev  we  had  from  last 
year's  appropiation  built  up  part  of  those  ranger  stations,  but  we 
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need  $1,643.99  to  complete  them,  and  we  feel  it  is  properly  charge- 
able to  a  fire  emergency,  and  we  have  included  that  as  a  deficiency^ 
That  $4,000  overexpenditure  which  we  have  been  speaking  about 
has  not  yet  been  submitted  as  a  deficiency  item,  Mr.  Cfhairman.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  bills  are.  We  have  had  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion up  there.  Against  the  strictest  orders  of  the  Director  and  despite- 
many  warnings,  the  former  superintendent  of  that  park  for  several 
years  had  been  overexpending  his  appropriations.  The  deficiency 
for  the  fiscal  years  1919  and  1920  due  to  overobligations  will  amount 
to  about  $8,000.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to  submit  a  deficiency  on  that^. 
because  it  is  a  regular  tangle.  For  1919  the  deficiency  will  be  about 
$3,500  and  for  1920  about  $4,500.  We  proceeded  against  him  crimi- 
nally, but  the  grand  jury  refused  to  find  indictments;  but  that  de- 
ficiency is  not  in  these  figures  at  all.  This  is  simply  an  expenditure 
from  this  year's  funds  which  we  need  to  have  reimbursed  to  carry 
on  the  necessary  administration  work  until  the  1st  of  next  July. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  will  you  be  crippled  if  Congress 
does  not  supply  this  money  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the  park  is 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  We  will  have  to  lay  off  our  entire  ranger  force,  and 
we  will  be  without  protection  of  any  kind;  in  fact,  we  have  not 
enough  money  to  continue  the  permanent  force  the  remainder  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  Cammerer.  Congress  granted  us  $95,000  for  protection,  main- 
tenance, and  improvement.  There  was  no  new  construction  included. 
That  was  for  the  bare  upkeep  of  the  park.  These  fires  break  out 
there,  and  Glacier  is  our  fire  terror  among  the  parks.  Every  year  we 
have  some,  fires.  Last  year  they  amounted  to  $69,000  out  of  our 
appropriation  of  $85,000.  We  are  working  so  close  to  the  line  on  the 
mere  upkeep  of  this  park  that  $10,920.10  is  the  money  we  will  abso- 
lutely need  to  carry  on  the  park  effectively  until  the  1st  of  next  July. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  fight  the  forest  fires  in  this  park :  is 
that  work  done  bv  the  Forest  Service  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  No,  sir ;  it  is  done  by  the  park  service. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  your  own  men? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  We  use  our  own  men.  It  is  done  generally  under 
the  direction  of  the  rangers,  and  they  work  the  men  who  are  employed 
on  road  and  trail  repairs,  and  we  also  ship  in  men  from  the  outside.. 
Forest  fires  are  handled  very  much  the  same  way  that  the  Forest 
Service  would  handle  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  fires  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes;  we  had  over  40  fires  in  the  park  during  the- 
last  year.  The  fire  which  I  showed  you,  which  started  up  while  we- 
were  at  Granite  Park,  burned  over  2,000  acres  of  land. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  a  deficiency  in  1920  of  $81,000. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  That  was  to  care  for  the  fires  in  the  fiscal  year  1920, 
and  $12,000  was  included  for  a  bridge  across  the  Flathead  River. 

Mr.  Cammerer.  We  have  no  forest  fire-fighting  fund,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  all,  and  if  these  fires  break  out  we  have  to  use  our  fund  for 
maintenance  and  upkeep.  As  I  said,  last  year  we  had  $85,000  to  carry 
on  this  park  work,  and  because  of  the  ^ry  season  the  fires  were  so* 
terrific  that  it  took  $69,000  of  that  appropriation,  and  we  had  to  stop 
maintenance  work  and  throw  off  road  gangs  just  at  the  height  of  the- 
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^tourist  season  to  get  those  fires  under  control.  Everything  stops 
in  order  to  get  fires  under  control. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  balance  have  you  now  in  this  ap- 
propriation? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  We  have  about  $8,000  now. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  $96,000? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes,  sir.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  expenses  of  the 
regular  administration  and  protection,  between  now  and  July  1,  would 
be  about  $16,000,  so  we  would  be  $8,000  in  arrears  on  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  you  would  not*  have  enough 
to  run  even  if  we  gave  you  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin,  x  es,  sir ;  we  will  have  enough  to  maintain  the  park 
and  protect  it  until  the  1st  of  July  and  about  $3,000  for  opening  the 
park  roads  for  the  next  season's  travel. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  concessions;  is  there  very  much 
due  you  from  the  concessionaires? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  We  may  get  perhaps  two  or  three  thousand  dollars. 
Thev  have  not  yet  made  their  reports,  so  we  can  not  say  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That  fund  is  not  available  for  this  work  and  goes 
into  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  funds  that  come  back  to  you.  You 
liave  not  expended  any  money  for  them  that  is  to  be  returned  to  you  ? 

Mr.  GrooDwiN.  No,  sir. 

RANGER  STATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  two  ranger  stations  that  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1919  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  They  have  been  partially  rebuilt,  but  when  we 
found  the  funds  were  overobligated  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  it  be- 
came necessary  to  stop  the  work  on  these  cabins.  Therefore,  they 
are  in  an  uncompleted  state,  and  are  not  usable.  We  need  them  badly 
for  the  administration  of  the  park;  in  fact,  up  where  one  of  these 
cabins  is — ^the  Kishenehn  cabin — in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
park,  there  is  no  place  there  for  about  20  miles  in  which  a  ranger 
can  live.  These  funds  are  badly  needed.  They  are  of  an  emergency 
nature.  The  cabins  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  we  think  .we  should 
be  reimbursed  in  a  sufficient  amount  to  replace  them. 

Mr.  Mather.  Will  it  be  possible  to  postpone  the  building  of  these 
cabins  until  the  1st  of  July  and  then  have  the  money  come  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  GrooDWiN.  It  is  probable  they. might  be  postponed  until  that 
time,  but  that  would  leave  us  just  that  much  worse  oflf,  and  we  have 
estimated  in  the  bill  for  1922  for  four  other  ranger  cabins.  We  have 
very  few  cabins  that  are  in  a  habitable  condition,  because  most  of 
them  are  old  shacks  that  were  built  by  the  Forest  Service  years  ago, 
and  the  ones  that  were  destroyed  were  two  that  had  been  fixed  up. 

The  Chairman.  Have .  you  repaired  them  so  that  you  can  use 
them  now? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not  usable  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  they  located  at  points  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  stations? 
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Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  them  is  at  Two  Medicine  and  the 
other  one  up  at  the  northwestern  part  of  the  park  about  6  miles 
from  the  Canadian  boundary.  We  have  no  ranger  at  either  place 
now.  We  have  no  way  of  policing  that  part  of  the  park.  I  can 
show  you  on  this  map  of  Glacier  Park.  Kishenehn  cabin  is  right 
here  [indicating].  We  have  no  place  for  a  ranger  to  live  between 
the  boundary  and  clear  down  here  to  Indian  Creek. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  are  these  cabins? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  They  are  usually  small  two  or  three  room  cabins. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  were  the  ones  that  were  destroyed? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  This  cabin  up  here  at  Two  Medicine  was  a  two- 
room  cabin  and  the  other  one  was  a  three-room  cabin. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  do  you  construct  them  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Logs,  and,  of  course,  we  must  have  luinber  for  the 
floors,  roof,  and  pai^itions  and  shingles.  The  construction  of  a  log^ 
building  in  these  days  of  high  prices,  of  perhaps  three  rooms,  will 
cost  about  $1,500. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  cabins  entirely  destroyed? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  They  were  absolutely  burned  down,  and  the  house- 
hold and  personal  effects  of  the  rangers  were  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  commenced,  then,  to  rebuild  them? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes,  sir;  we  started  to  rebuild  them,  but  when  we 
discovered  our  funds  were  overobligated  for  the  fiscal  year  1920L 
we  had  to  stop  work.  We  have  spent  on  one  of  the  cabins  $826  and 
on  the  other  we  have  spent  $629,  and  subtracting  those  amounts  from 
the  $3,000  estimated  as  the  cost  of  both  cabins  gives  us  the  amount 
required  to  complete  them  of  $1,643.99. 

Mr.  Cammerer.  Our  instructions  from  administrative  headquar- 
ters to  Mr.  Goodwin  were  not  to  complete  those  out  of  next  year's 
fund,  because  we  felt  that  this  was  due  to  the  fire  loss,  and  we  should 
submit  it  to  your  committee  in  our  total  fire  damage  to  date. 

HOT    SPRINGS    RESERVATION,    ARK. — BATHHOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  For  completion  of  Government  free  bathhouse 
building^  etc.,  you  are  asking  $110,565.88.  I  thought  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  $140,000  was  going  to  complete  this  bathhouse? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  received  originally,  Mr.  Chairman,  $140,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  the  free  bathhouse,  to  which  afterwards 
was  added  an  item  of  $50,000^  when  it  was  found  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  build  on  the  original  figures.  The  building  had  not 
then  been  started,  and  later  on,  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  of  June  5^ 
1920,  the  amount  was  reappropriated,  or  rather  it  was  reappro- 
priated  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  of  the  previous  year,  and  woric  was 
actually  commenced  In  March,  1920,  and  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  of 
June  5,  1920,  the  unexpended  balance  was  reappropriated.  I  have 
asked  Col.  J.  R.  Fordyce,  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  to  come  up  here  and 
explain  in  detail  the  need  of  this  sum  of  $110,565.88  to  complete  the 
bathhouse.  I  have  just  been  down  to  Hot  Springs  and  have  exam<- 
ined  the  free  bathhouse.  The  general  construction  is  now  well  along^ 
The  building  is  roofed:  in  fact,  the  heavy  construction  is  all  com- 
pleted. Col.  Fordyce  has  given  his  servi(?es  as  constructing  engineer 
for  the  nominal  sum  of  $1  a  month.  Col.  Fordyce  built  Camp  Pike^ 
for  the  Government  as  constructing  engineer,  and  we  considered  our- 
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selves  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  his  services,  which  has  enabled 
us  to  go  ahead  with  the  construction  of  the  bathhouse  on  force  ac- 
count, making  certain  subcontracts  where  necessary  for  plumbing, 
etc.  We  have  been  able  to  save  the  contractor's  profit  by  the  venr 
splendid  offer  that  Col.  Fordyce  made,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  Col. 
Fordyce  to  defend  the  estimate  for  the  free  bathhouse.  In  the  first 
place,  we  will  submit  here  some  pictures  of  the  building  as  far  as  it 
is  completed,  these  pictures  haviiijg  been  taken  within  the  last  month. 
The  picture  you  are  holding  in  your  hand  is  the  front  of  the  bath- 
house facing  the  reservation.  The  building  is  constructed  on  a  block 
of  land  presented  by  the  people  of  Hot  Springs. 

The  second  picture  shows  the  rear  oi  the  bathhouse,  and  you 
will  note  from  that  point  of  view  it  is  a  two-story  structure  on  that 
side,  the  upper  floor  being  devoted  to  the  baths  and  the  lower  floor 
being  devoted  largely  to  the  clinical  work,  etc.  I  have  asked  Dr. 
Pierce,  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  charge  of  the  work  on  vene- 
real diseases,  to  come  here,  because  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
cooperating  with  us  in  developing  the  clinical  work  at  this  new 
free  bathhouse.  They  are  doing  splendid  work  with  us  in  the  old 
bathhouse,  and  will  be  able  to  do  it  on  a  much  better  scale  in  the 
new  one. 

INCREASED   COST   OF   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mather,  the  point  that  is  bothering  me  is 
tliat  in  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  July  1,  1918,  where  this  money 
was  appropriated,  the  appropriation  reads,  "  For  labor,  material, 
supervision,  clearing  site,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses  incident 
to  the  construction  of  a  new  administration  and  Government  free 
bathhouse,  to  cost  not  to  exceed  $190,000,  there  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated $140,000,  and  in  addition  thereto  $50,000  is  authorized  to  be 
expended  therefor  from  the  revenues  received  from  said  reserva- 
tion." You  have  already  had  all  that  has  been  authorized,  and  it  is 
now  practically  new  legislation,  and  any  one  person  in  the  House 
can  object  to  appropriating  a  single  dollar  in  addition  to  the  amount 
authorized.  There  is  no  authority  of  law  for  any  additional  appro- 
j)riation,  the  limit  of  cost  having  been  fixed  upon  this  building  when 
it  was  originally  authorized. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  amount  was  placed  at  $190,000,  of  which 
>^  140,000  was  appropriated  and  $50,000  to  be  taken  from  the  revenues. 
1  will  have  Col.  Fordyce,  if  he  may,  explain  the  situation  exactly 
as  it  has  arisen. 

Col.  Fordyce.  When  that  estimate  was  made,  the  prices  had  not 
reached,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  the  height  they  reached  later  on 
all  labor  and  materials.  The  cost  of  the  carpenter  work  which,  of 
course,  was  a  verv  important  item  in  the  construction  of  the  forms 
for  the  concrete,  increased,  and  the  carpenters"  wages  went  up  to  $1 
an  hour  in  the  whole  neighborhood  there,  and,  of  course,  we  had  to 
follow  along.  There  were  so  many  items  of  that  character  that  costs 
kept  increasing  all  the  time,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  con- 
struction costs  down  to  the  estimate  which  had  been  previously 
made.  I  think  the  original  estimate  was  made  in  1917.  I  was  more 
or  less  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  prices  down  in  that  neighborhood, 
because,  as  Mr.  Mather  said,  I  was  constructing  quartermaster  in 
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charge  of  the  building  of  Camp  Pike,  and  that  war  work  demoral- 
ized labor  and  material  prices  and  helped  to  run  construction  costs 
up  way  out  of  sight,  and  that  is  the  main  reason  why  we  are  not 
able  to  complete  the  bathhouse  within  the  estimate  that  had  beeu 
made.  I  have  watched  everything  just  as  carefully  as  I  knew  how, 
and  my  unit  prices  for  excavation  and  for  the  placing  of  concrete 
and  for  forms  and  everything  that  has  gone  into  making  up  that 
structui*e  have  just  been  pared  down  as  low  as  I  possible  could  do  it. 
I  have  been  right  there  practically  continuously  and  have  had  an 
assistant  there  continuously,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  wasted  any- 
thing at  all.  We  have  watched  that  very  carefully  because  we  were 
all  so  anxious  the  bathhouse  at  Hot  Springs  be  completed. 

NEED    FOR    BATHHOUSE. 

You  will  understand,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  need  for 
the  free  bathhouse.  The  old  one  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition : 
it  is  entirely  inadequate,  because  there  are  so  many  people  coming 
there  now,  especially  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  late  war,  that  need 
treatment  and  can  not  get  it  otherwise.  It  is  a  worthy  cause  and 
charity.  I  feel  that  completing  the  bathhouse  and  getting  it  in  opera- 
tion would  be  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  we  could  do  to  try  to 
stop  the  spread  of  venereal  diseases.  It  is  not  so  much  the  individual 
we  cure,  but  this  free  clinic  will  give  us  a  center  from  which  we  can 
fight,  and  we  will  be  able  to  stop  to  a  great  measure  the  contagion 
around  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  getting  pa- 
tients from  every  point  in  the  United  States,  and  we  want  to  try  to 
make  this  clinic  the  center  of  the  propaganda  or  the  center  from 
which,  perhaps,  new  and  better  methods  to  fight  venereal  diseases 
can  be  evolved.  That  is  the  reason  that  we  are  so  anxious  to  finish 
this  bathhouse,  especially  the  Public  Health  Service  part  of  it. 

In  going  over  the  plans,  when  first  submitted,  we  pared  down  every- 
thing that  was  useless  from  a  practical  standpoint;  that  is,  we  cut 
the  cupolas  and  other  ornaments  off.  There  were  individual  tubs, 
which  we  combined  and  made  into  larger  pools,  and  we  have  done 
everything  we  could  possibly  do  to  try  to  build  this  structure  within 
the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  secure  bids? 

Col.  FoRDYCE.  Yes,  sir;  we  asked  for  bids.  Take  the  excavatin^r: 
we  secured  a  bid  for  the  work  at  $1.35  per  cubic  yard,  when  it  is 
being  done  right  now  at  other  places  for  aoout  $2  a  yard.  You  know- 
that  is  very  low. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ask  for  a  bid  for  the  whole  work,  so  as  t<» 
ascertain  whether  the  cost  would  come  within  the  limit  fixed  bv 
Congress? 

Col.  FoRDYCE.  We  could  not  get  any  contractor  to  take  it  at  all  as 
a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  commence  to  build  this  building  ? 

Col.  FoRDYCE.  About  March  1. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year? 

Col.  FoRDYCE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  that  building? 

Col.  Fordyce.  It  is  200  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  two  stories  hi^h. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  bathrooms  have  you  in  the  building? 
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Col.  FoRDTCE.  The  tubs  are  put  in  large  halls ;  they  are  not  sepa- 
rated into  bathrooms. 

CAPACITY. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
free  baths  at  the  same  time? 

Col.  FoRDYCE.  About  80  or  90,  but  you  see  they  will  be  moving 
constantly,  and  we  can  probably  handle  six  or  seven  hundred  in  a 
day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  population  sufficient  to  require  such  accom- 
modations? 

Col.  FoRDYCE.  They  come  from  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not  all  go  there? 
Col.  FoRDYCE.  No,  sir;  but  a  large  number. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  should  like  to  ascertain  is  whether  or  not 
you  are  building  a  building  there  that  is  beyond  the  need? 

Col.  FoRDYCE.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.  From  my  observ^ation  we  will 
need  it  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  capacity  of  the  old  bathhouse? 
Col.  FoRDYCE.  Just  about  one-half  of  that,  but  it  was  crowded  and 
jammed. 

The  Chairman.  That  still  stands? 
Col.  FoRDYCE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  proposing  to  continue  the  use  of  the  old 
bathhouse  or  to  destroy  it? 

Col.  FoRDYCE.  I  think  that  will  be  destroyed  when  this  building 
is  completed.  '  It  is  in  bad  condition — in  a  more  or  less  insanitary 
condition.  We  have  kept  it  in  fair  repair,  but  not  like  it  should 
have  been  kept. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  purpose  will  you  use  the  first  floor? 
Col.  FoRDYCE.  For  the  Public  Health  Service  clinic.    The  Public 
Health  Service  is  to  have  charge  of  that  in  connection  with  the  local 
doctors. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  proposed  now  that  this  $110,565.88  together 
Tvith  the  $190,000  will  absolutely  complete  it,  so  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  take  any  funds  from  the  Public  Health  Service  or  from  any 
other  service  to  complete  this  building? 
Col.  FoRDYCE.  Yes^ir. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Public  Health  S^vice  simply  furnished  us  with 
a  physician  to  work  in  connection  with  the  clinic  which  is  maintained 
by  the  physicians  of  Hot  Springs  who  give  their  services  free.  I 
asked  for  this  expert  from  the  Public  Health  Service  some  time  ago 
and  they  have  arranged  to  furnish  the  physician  who  will  go  in  there 
and  help  the  very  important  work  of  studying  venereal  diseases. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  free  work  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  absolutely  free  work.  People  come  there 
from  all  over  the  country  to  obtain  the  free  baths.  The  estimate  for 
the  free  bathhouse  was  made  several  years  ago.  It  has  been  the 
intention  apparently  of  Congress  to  have  that  free  bathhouse  main- 
tained— reference  was  made  recently  in  the  debates  that  have  occurred 
in   Congress  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  this  bathhouse.    It  is 
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maintained  absolutely  for  those  who  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  their 
baths  and  who  come  there  from  all  over  the  country  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  treatment  which  they  receive  on 
the  first  floor  in  the  clinic,  is  that  free,  or  do  the  physicians  who  take 
their  patients  there  charge  a  fee  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  that  is  an  absolutely  free  clinic.  The  clinic 
itself  was  established  in  the  old  'free  bathhouse  some  two  years  ago 
by  an  arrangement  which  I  made  with  the  doctors  of  Hot  Springs, 
they  giving  their  services  absolutely  free.  Of  course,  they  have  pay 
patients  that  come  to  Hot  Springs  and  go  to  the  regular  bathhouses, 
of  which  there  is  a  large  number  in  Hot  Springs.  The  clinic,  how- 
ever, is  conducted  just  as  a  free  dispensary  in  any  hospital  in  a  large 
city  of  this  country.  The  physicians  there  believe  in  the  hot  springs 
and  are  devoted  to  their  work.  They  thoroughly  believe  in  the 
waters  of  the  hot  springs.  They  give  their  services  tree  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  cases. 

While  down  there  last  week  I  was  at  the  old  bathhouse  and  under 
the  most  uncomfortable  conditions  those  physicians  were  going  ahead 
with  their  work,  and  I  stood  by  them  while  they  went  ahead  with 
the  free  treatment  of  patients.  The  Public  Health  Service  itself 
had  furnished  the  necessary  medicines  without  charge  to  assist  this 
work  and  the  local  physicians  were  doing  the  actuafwork  of  treat- 
ment. In  two  or  three  rooms  the  work  was  being  carried  on. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  with  the  aid  of  these  physicians  at  Hot  Springs 
we  are  already  accomplishing,  under  the  present  handicap,  a  splen- 
did amount  of  work.  In  the  new  building  with  better  facilities  we 
will  really  be  able  to  do  something  for  these  indigent  patinets  of  this 
country. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  How  much  have  you  expended  on  this  new  biiiltl- 
ing  down  to  date  ? 

Col.  FoRDYCE.  $107,994. 

The  .Chairman.  You  have  $83,000  still  available? 

Col.  FoRDYCE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  was  expended  out  of  the  re- 
ceipts ? 

Mr.  Mather.  You  have  obligations? 

Col.  Fordyce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mather.  You  have  obligations  how  much  beyond  the  $107,000, 
which  vou  have  stated  is  the  amount  you  have  paid? 

Col.  Fordyce.  There  is  $22i;236.19. 

Mr.  Mather.  You  have  not  obligated  yourself  for  $221,000? 

Col.  Fordyce.  That  is  still  due  in  order  to  complete. 

Mr.  Cammerer.  $107,994.45.  and  you  are  carrying  on  your  force 
account  expenditures  estimated  up  to  $190,000,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Park  Service  which  has  written  you  several  times  to  be  careful 
not  to  exceed  the  appropriation  by  one  cent.  You  are  going  slowly. 
The  actual  expenditure  on  this  date,  that  is,  the  1st  of  December*  was 
$107,000. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  obligation  beyond  the  $190,000 
authorized  ? 

Col.  FoRDYOE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chatrman.  To  what  point  will  the  expenditure  of  $190,000 
bring  the  building? 
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Col.  FoRDYCte.  It  will  roof  it  and  put  in  a  lot  of  the  apparatus 
which  is  necessary.    The  roof  is  already  practically  completed. 

The  Chairman.  The  roof  is  on  now  and  you  still  have  $80,000  ? 

Col.  FoRDYCE.  Just  the  supports  of  the  roof,  but  now  it  is  prac- 
tically finished. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  gutting  on  a  shingle  roof  ? 

Col.  FoRDYCE.  No,  sir ;  a  tile  roof.  . 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  in  the  original  estimate? 

Col.  FoRDYCE.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  an  entirely  fireproof  building  which 
is  under  construction. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  roof  the  building  and  what  else  ? 

Col.  FoRDYCE.  Put  in  a  lot  of  plumbing.  We  will  have  to  leave  out 
a  great  many  of  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  beautify  the  build- 
ing— plaster,  piping,  and  tiling. 

Mr.  Mather.  You  would  not  say  "  beautify  "? 

Col.  FoRDYCE.  In  order  to  make  it  usable. 

Mr.  Mather.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  trying  to  get  away  from 
beautifying. 

Col.  FoRDYCE.  Here 
We  have  cut  all  of  this 
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off  and  have  simplified  it. 

hat  prices  were  mounting  so  rap- 


indicating" 
indicating' 
Mr.  Cam  merer.  When  we  found 
idly  we  cut  off  all  the  ornamental  work  and  referred  it  back  to  the 
architects  for  simplification,  and  also  we  went  over  the  interior  of 
the  building  to  see  where  anything  could  be  saved.  It  is  a  situation 
similar  to  that  you  had  with  the  Key  Bridge,  where  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  approved  three  different  sets  of  plans. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  permit  them  to  build;  we  required 
them  to  come  to  Congress  for  an  increased  authorization  before  they 
commenced  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  Cammerer.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  matter  was  originally 
suhmitted  to  Congress  it  was  submitted  for  '$150,Q00,  of  which 
$40,000  was  to  be  out  of  the  revenues,  and  even  while  the  bill  was 
)>eing  transmitted  to  Congress  the  records  will  show  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  sent  in  an  additional  estimate  for  $40,000,  as  I 
understand,  because  the  prices  had  gone  up  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  When  Congress  did  nothing,  it  should  have  been 
an  indication  to  you  that  you  ought  to  still  fuillier  modify  the  plans 
or  reduce  the  size  of  the  building  or  withhold  starting  the  construc- 
tion until  prices  came  down. 

Mr.  Cammerer.  Congress  has  for  three  years  continued  this  ap- 
propriation— at  least  twp  years,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
and  we  felt  that  it  was  an  indication  from  Congress  to  proceed  with 
t  he  building  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Within  the  limit  of  cost,  of  course. 
Mr.  (^ammerer.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  something  that  we  could 
Tii»t  foresee,  what  the  next  year  would  bring.    Anticipating  later  on 
tliiit  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for  two  buildings,  we  had  it  devoted 
to  one  building  so  that  we  would  be  safe  in  going  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  to  bring  it  within  the  authorization? 
Mr.   Cammerer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  unforeseen   circumstances 
forced  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  taken  out  of  the  revenues  $50,000? 
Mr.  Caji  MERER.  That  has  been  reserved,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  that  on  hand  ? 
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Mr.  Cammerer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  give  you  authority  to  finish 
the  construction  of  the  building  out  of  the  revenues,  could  vou  do 
that  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  looked  into  that  matter  when  down  at  the  Hot 
Springs  and  made  a  ve^y  careful  comparison  of  the  maintenance 
cost  and  the  revenues.  We  can  secure  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
a  year  every  year.  The  total  amount  available,  approximately,  on 
the  1st  of  January  was  about  $85,000,  out  of  which  this  item  of 
$50,000  comes,  which  will  leave  something  like  $35,000  on  the  1st  of 
July.  I  thought  it  was  safe  to  suggest  that  we  could  spend  $25,00<) 
under  this  item  out  of  the  revenues. 

GRADING  approaches  TO  BATHHOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  this  work  can  go  over 
until  next  year? 

Mr.  Mather.  Some  of  the  work,  finishing  around  the  building:, 
(^ould.  I  think  Col.  Fordyce  can  perhaps  give  us  a  figure,  an  ap- 
proximate figure,  on  what  could  go  over  beyond  the  completion  of 
the  building  itself. 

Col.  Fordyce.  About  $26,000  could  go  over. 

Mr.  Mather.  What  for? 

Col.  Fordyce.  For  fixing  up  around  the  building,  grading  and 
paving,  and  filling  in  the  ground  to  get  it  in  presentable  shape. 

Mr.  Mather.  In  other  words,  by  taking  that  item,  plus  an  author- 
ization of  $25,000  from  the  revenues,  the  amount  could  be  cut  down 
by  $50,000  as  far  as  the  money  appropriated  from  the  Treasury  is 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  not  that  go  over;  that  is  beautifica- 
tion  ? 

Col.  Fordyce.  The  work  around  the  building? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Fordyce,  Part  of  that  is  for  filling  around  the  building,  in 
order  to  reach  the  building  itself;  we  would  have  to  have  some  tem- 
porary approaches. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  temporary  work  a'round  the  building  could  be 
done  at  a  nominal  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  wait  until  prices  get  more  normal  and 
then  you  could  come  and  ask  for  the  grading,  filling,  and  beantifi- 
cation  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  ought  to  have  that  by  next  spring  in  order  to 
utilize  this  free  bathhouse.  The  old  bathhouse  is  in  a  very  bad  state 
of  repair.  Outside  of  the  question  of  the  work  in  the  clinic  in  the 
old  bathhouse,  the  use  of  the  baths  themselves  is  very  insanitary. 
We  keep  the  place  as  clean  as  we  can,  but  there  are  a  er^at  many 
bathers  every  day,  and  it  is  difficult  now  to  handle  the  indigent 
bathers  in  a  sanitary  way. 

The  Chairman.  When  "do  you  contemplate  that  you  will  be  able  to 
complete  the  building? 

Col.  Fordyce.  The  middle  of  the  summer;  say,  about  July  or 
August. 

Mr.  Cammerer.  We  are  planning,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  your  com- 
mittee in  its  discretion  grants  this  deficiency,  to  place  all  the  con- 
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tracts  before  July  1,  because  otherwise  we  would  have  to  have  the 
appropriation  made  available  until  expended.  We  are  not  asking 
for  that,  because  we  are  planning  to  put  all  of  these  things  through 
l)efope  the  1st  of  July.  1  might  say  that  when  we  put  in  the  esti- 
mate of  $110,001)  it  was  an  actual  deficiency,  but  by  close  figuring 
we  have  found  that  we  could  squeeze  $25,000  out  of  our  revenues,  by 
careful  administration,  and  that  is  the  reason  Director  Mather  has 
suggested  this  amendment  for  the  committee,  that  $25,000  of  the 
revenues  go  to  that  purpose. 

REVENUES. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  there  w^ill  be  $25,000  available  this  year? 

Mr.  Cam  MERER.  Out  of  the  revenues,  the  revenues  derived  from 
3'ear  to  vear. 

Mr.  Mather,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  parks  or  reserva- 
tions where  tbe  revenues  are  available.  In  all  the  other  parks  they 
go  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  source  do  most  of  the  revenues  come  i 

Mr.  Mather.  The  lease  of  the  pay  bathhouses  on  the  reservation 
and  also  $10,000  from  the  lease  oi  the  Arlington  Hotel.  In  the  last 
year  we  have  arranged  to  charge  the  physicians  fees,  which  will  bring 
in  another  $8,000  or  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  A  year? 

Mr.  MOTHER.  Yes,  sir ;  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  amount  received? 

Mr.  MATriER.  The  total  amount  will  average  about  $55,000  a  year 
and  probably  this  year  it  will  run  up  to  $60,000.  The  administra- 
tion has  been  $45,000  and  it  may  run  a  little  higher,  but  not  to  exceed 
$50,000.  It  has  been  averaging  about  $45,000  a  year.  We  have  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  automobile  fees  because  the  reservation  only  covers 
about  900  acres.  There  is  no  charge  for  automobiles  entering  the 
reservation ;  we  have  no  expensive  road  system  to  offer  them. 

Mr.  Cannon.  What  was  the  limit  of  cost  in  the  appropriation  and 
authorization  for  the  construction  of  this  bathhouse? 

Col.  FORDYCE.  $190,000. 

Mr.  Cannon.  How  much  have  you  expended  ? 

Col.  FORDTCE.  $107,000. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Did  you  place  that  under  contract? 

Col.  FoRDYCB.  Subcontracts,  for  instance,  for  the  excavation  and 
plumbing,  etc. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Instead  of  building  the  bathhouse  and  making  your 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  building,  you,  on  your  own  mo- 
tion, expend  this  money  and  now  come  to  Congress  for  an  additional 
sum.    How  do  you  justify  that ;  it  is  not  legal  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  contracts  for  the  building. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Then,  why  did  you  expend  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  figured  it  by  force  account  on  the  heavy  work  and 
subcontracts  for  the  smaller  work,  plumbing,  etc. 

Mr.  Cannon.  At  your  discretion  you  did  something  that  was  not 
authorized  by  law.    Why  did  you  not  place  it  entirely  under  contract? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  would  have  had  to  abandon  it  entirely. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Very  well.  Then  you  could  have  come  to  Congress 
and  gotten  it  extended.     You  may  be  10  years  coming  to  Congress 
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for  a  free  bathhouse,  not  1  year  or  2  years,  but  if  you  can  do  it,  for 
10  years.    It  is  your  discretion,  instead  of  the  discretion  of  Congress. 

IsiX'  Cammerer.  May  I  say  a  word 
k  Mr.  Cannon.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cammerbr.  The  original  authorization  was  $190,000  for  two 
buildings.     Then  that  was  changed  to  one  building. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Changed  by  whom? 

Mr.  Cammerer.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  which  said  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  had  the  discretion  to  use  it  for  one  building. 
That  was  an  indication  that  we  could  not  build  two  buildings. 

Mr.  Cannon.  So  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  the  act  itself, 
was  authorized  to  dispense  with  one  building  and  go  ahead? 

Mr.  Cammerer.  It  gave  him  that  discretion. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  then  he  devoted  $190,000,  under  the  discretion, 
as  he  had  a  legal  right  to  do,  to  the  erection  of  one  building? 

Mr.  Cammerer.  \  es,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Cannon.  Then  you  go  ahead  with  the  one  building  and  come 
back  and  ask — I  do  not  know  how  much  you  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  Cammerer.  For  this  reason 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  do  not  care  for  reasons ;  I  want  to  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Cammerer.  I  will  give  you  the  facts.  When  the  plans  came 
before  us  from  the  architects  we  thought  that  $190,000  would  com- 
plete the  building.  Later  on,  as  prices  went  up,  we  found  that  the 
building  plans  were  too  ornate,  and  we  cut  off  here  and  there  until 
we  had  it  down  to  the  simplest  possible  form,  and  then  w^  tried  to 
get  contracts. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Did  you  try  to  get  contracts? 

Mr.  Cammerer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  you  could  not  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Cammerer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Why  did  you  not  stop  ? 

Mr.  Cammerer.  Because  we  thought  we  could  do  it  by  force  ac- 
count.   That  was  our  best  engineering  and  architectural  advice. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  can  not  go  on  any  engineering  advice. 

Mr.  Cammerer.  But  since  that  time  prices  have  gone  up. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Then  you  should  have  had  a  contract  on  which  you 
could  have  recovered.  In  other  words,  this  is  at  your  discretion. 
It  is  the  Public  Health  Service  or  somebody  else's  discretion.  If  yon 
go  on  this  way,  you  will  double  the  price  and  come  for  relief  by 
appropriation  when  that  ought  to  have  been  done  by  administration. 

Mr.  Cammerer.  We  will  not  go  any  further  than  the  $190,000. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  never  should  have  commenced.  You  come  now 
and  ask  for  how  much,  $65,000? 

Mr.  Cammerer.  We  ask  for  $110,000  minus  $26,000,  or  $85,CX)0. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  want  $85,000  that  was  never  authorized,  al- 
though the  Secretary  had  the  authority  to  build  one  building  instea<l 
of  two,  and  he  exercised  his  discretion,  and  therefore  that  was  legral, 
but  that  one  building  should  have  been  placed  under  contract;  other- 
wise you  shbuld  not  have  gone  ahead. 

Mr.  Cammerer.  By  reason  of  the  right  to  go  ahead  either  under 
contract  or  by  force  accounts  we  save  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Where  is  that  authority? 

Mr.   Mather.  We  have  not  made  any  expenditure  beyond    the 
amount  that  we  were  authorized  to  make. 
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Mr.  Canxox.  You  could  have  gone  and  put  in  the  foundations 
and  then  come  and  said,  "  We  want  now  to  erect  the  building." 

Mr.  Mather.  That  has  not  been  the  way  in  which  we  have  done  the 
work  on  the  National  Park  Service,  because  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice is  responsible  for  this  work,  and  we  have  tried  to  carry  it  out  con- 
scientiously. We  found  that  we  could  not  make  any  contract  ^t  any 
price. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Then,  you  should  have  stopped. 

Mr.  Mather.  Col.  Fordyce  offered  his  services,  without  any  charge, 
as  construction  engineer,  and  we  went  ahead  with  the  construction 
■of  the  building,  only  making  subcontracts  for  excavating,  plumbing, 
heating,  and  electrical  work.  The  concrete  work  is  being  carried  on 
under  force  account  without  charge  for  the  services  of  the  construc- 
tion engineer. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  construction  engineer  offered  his  services  free. 
He  had  the  right  to  do  it.  Notwithstanding  that,  you  come  here  and 
ask  for  an  appropriation  that  was  never  authorized  by  law. 

If  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  whole  Park  Service  is  carried  on, 
we  might  just  as  well  turn  over  the  Treasury  to  you  and  let  you  say 
what  shall  be  authorized  and  constructed. 

Mr.  Cammerer.  I  should  like  to  say,  further,  that  this  building 
was  started  last  March  under  the  plan  of  force  account  and  we  were 
going  to  pursue  that  with  reasonable  certainty  that  we  could  carry 
on  the  foundation  work  and  the  completion  of  the  building  within 
"the  amount  th^t  was  granted  by  Congress,  within  the  authorization. 
Si^ce  that  time  the  rise  in  materials  and  labor  will  speak  for  itself. 
We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  come  before  Congress  for  an  in- 
creased authorization  in  a  legislative  way. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Not  having  an  opportunity  to  present  the  matter  to 
Congress,  you  used  your  own  discretion,  and  therefore  make  this 
further  request  for  money  from  the  Treasury? 

SCALE  OP  WAGES  PAD). 

The  Chairman.  What  scale  of  wages  are  you  using  down  there? 

Col.  Fordyce.  We  are  paying  the  scale  largely  determined  by 
Liittle  Kock,  which  is  56  miles  away.  We  are  paying  carpenters 
$1  an  hour  and  laborers  about  50.  cents  and  the  ironworkers  80  cents 
and  plumbers  about  $1. 

The  Chairman,  The  common  laborers  you  are  using  in  placing  the 
concrete  you  pay  50  cents  an  hour? 

Col.  Fordyce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  gone  up  very  much  since  the  1st  ot 
March  ? 

Col.  Fordyce.  We  were  paying  them  35  cents  when  we  started. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  paying  carpenters? 

Col.  Fordyce.  We  were  paying  them  80  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  necessity  for  increasing  wages  like 
that  in  that  section  of  the  country  during  the  suiQmer? 

•Col.  Fordyce.  They  claimed,  of  course,  it  was  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  necessities,  and  the  main  reason  was  that  the  unions  all  de- 
manded it  and  the  builders  conceded  it  at  Little  Rock  and  around 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  still  paying  those  wages? 

CoL  Fordyce.  Yes,  sir. 
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VENEREAL  DISEASES. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Dr.  Pierce,  we  will  hear  you. 
Dr.  Pierce.  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  has  been  for  many  years  the  mecca 
of  persons  infected  with  venereal  and  other  chronic  diseases.    Last 

J  rear  there  were  about  65,000  people  we  know  of  who  went  there,  a 
arge  percentage  of  whom  were  infected  with  venereal  disease.  As 
they  come  from  all  over  the  United  States,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice felt  they  had  a  definite  duty  to  perform  in  cooperating  with  the 
Park  Service  and  with  the  Arkansas  State  Board  of  Health  to  pro- 
tect the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  travel  of  those  persons  who  were 
suffering  with  gonorrhea  and  syphilis.  We  had  authority  to  do 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  Chamberlain-Kahn  act  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  issue  interstate-quarantine 
regulations.  So  in  following  out  that  plan  we  stationed  one  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  doctors  in  Little  Eock  a  few  months  ago 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  board  of  health  and  with  the  Park 
Service  in  bettering  conditions  at  Hot  Springs.  He  has  been  very 
successful  in  that  work,  cooperating  with  the  city  administration 
toward  eliminating  houses  of  prostitution  and  with  the  city  admin- 
istration toward  eliminating  a  large  number  of  quack  medicines. 

Hot  Springs  has  alsq  been  a  center  of  quackery  on  account  of  per- 
sons  who  come  there  affected  with  chronic  diseases  who  are  always 
looking  around  for  something  that  will  relieve  them.  So  that  there 
are  several  well-known  quack  medicines  advertised,  manufactured, 
and  sold  at  Hot  Springs  to  these  people  who  come  there  for  treat- 
ment. Recently  the  city  of  Hot  Springs  has  passed  an  ordance  for- 
bidding the  advertising  of  those  medicines,  and  that  is  keeping  the 
people  who  come  there  with  chronic  diseases  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
quacks.  This  will  increase  the  number  of  people  who  will  go  to  the 
Government  bathhouses,  because  they  will  not  be  preyed  upon  by 
these  charlatans,  and  they  will  see  that  the  Government  is  offering 
them  something  on  a  Government  reservation ;  and  in  this  clinic  we 
expect  there  will  be  a  very  large  number  of  people  who  will  get  scien- 
tific treatment  without  cost.  The  only  expense  the  Government  as- 
sumes in  this  work  is  the  salary  of  the  Public  Health  Service  doctor 
who  is  assigned  there.  The  medicines  are  paid  for  through  Govern- 
ment funds  that  are  allotted  to  the  State  of  Arkansas,  as  the  State 
board  of  health  is  cooperating  in  this  respect.  We  propose  to  have 
this  man  utilize  the  material  which  i)resents  itself  at  this  clinic  for 
making  studies  on  the  cause,  method  of  treatment,  and  method  of 
spread.  We  do  not  mean  the  exact  bacteriological  cause,  but  the 
general  economic  causes  and  social  causes  of  the  spread  of  venereal 
diseases;  to  look  into  his  history  and  see  what  other  individuals 
have  become  infected  through  the  fact  that  he  had  syphilis  or  gonor- 
rhea, as  the  case  might  be,  so  that  if  we  could  accumulate  enough 
data  of  that  sort  it  would  be  of  crreat  help  to  the  State  boards  of 
health  and  to  the  Pul)lic  Health  Service  in  carrying  on  their  cam- 
paign to  prevent  tho  spread  of  venereal  infection  from  those  persons 
who  are  infected  to  their  associates  and  friends  and  members  of  their 
families  in  innocent  ways.  Of  course,  that  is  the  only  interest  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  in  this  matter — that  is,  to  have  made 
available  another  plant  at  w^ich  we  can  reach  infected  persons  and 
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make  studies  which  would  be  of  vahie  in  furthering  this  venereal 
prevention.  , 

Mr.  Cannon.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  in  the  authorization  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  that  would  give  you  the  right  to  go  ahead 
and  spend  money  that  is  not  authorized  or  appropriated. 

Mr.  Mather.  Of  course,  the  Public  Health  Service  has  simply 
asked  us  to  give  them  the  use  of  our  men  there.  We  have  not 
changed  the  construction  of  the  building  on  behalf  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  any  way.  We  built  this  building  as  a  free  bath- 
house for  the  indigent  people  of  the  United  States,  and  we  con- 
scientiously planned  to  keep  it  within  the  appropriation  and  figured 
when  we  started  construction  under  force  account  that  we  were 
^oing  to  keep  within  the  appropriation.  I  simply  wanted  to  tell 
you  that. 

Mr.  Cannon.  But  you  have  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  not;  no,  sir;  because  the  cost  of  materials 
and  labor  went  up  on  us  unexpectedly. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Instead  of  stopping  work  or  letting  a  contract  and 
letting  the  contractor  be  responsible,  you  went  ahead,  and  now  the 
building  is  not  finished  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  could  not  get  a  contractor  to  take  up  the  work. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Then,  you  ought  to  have  stopped. 

Mr.  Mather.  But  tlie  figures  indicated  we  could  accomplish  the 
same  results  by  force  account,  and  we  therefore  went  ahead. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Do  you  claim  you  had  a  right  to  go  ahead  with  it 
without  letting  a  contract? 

Mr.  Mather*  We  understood  we  had,  or  we  certainly  would  not 
have  done  it. 

YELLOWSTONE   NATIONAL  PARK. 
FOB  EMEBGENCY  ROAD  HEP  AIRS. 

The  Chairman.  For  Yellowstone  National  Park  you  are  asking 
$8,000  for  emergency  road  repairs  necessary  on  account  of  slide  on 
main  highway  system  near  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Mr.  Mather.  Bight  alongside  the  Grand  Canyon,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  road  is  reliltiveTy  narrow  and  during  the  last  few  years  has  been 
sloughing  off,  and  during  the  current  wmter,  as  I  understand,  condi- 
tions have  been  getting  woi-se.  If  we  had  our  appropriation  im- 
mediately available  we  could  have  that  road  condition  in  shape  for 
the  travel  which  begins  in  the  middle  of  July.  You  may  remember 
the  particular  spot.  It  is  not  far  from  the  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellow- 
stone where  the  road  narrows  down  on  its  way  to  the  Canyon  Hotel, 
and  with  the  amount  of  traffic  that  passes  at  that  point  we  should 
build  a  parapet  and  widen  the  road  at  that  point,  as  a  matter  of 
protection.  We  feel  this  should  be  done  before  the  beginning  of  the 
r^eason.  We  would  undertake  it  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  next 
ti:^cnl  year  if  it  were  available  or  if  we  had  our  revenues  available  at 
thi«  tfme.  Mr.  Goodwin  can  perhaps  say  just  a  few  words  in  regard 
to   this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  engineering  situation  there. 

>Ir.  Goodwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  say  that  the  condition 
wrliich  was  bad  last  year  will  probably  be  much  worse  next  year. 
I^liis  slide  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  menace  for  some  time. 
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The  road  has  been  getting  narrower.  We  have  made  certain  emer- 
gency and  temporary  repairs  from  time  to  time  and  have  spent  con- 
siderable money  in  trying  to  hold  it,  but  like  the  slides  at  Culebra 
and  in  fact  the  slide  that  occurred  at  the  Yellowstone  on  the  north 
entrance  road,  it  becomes  accentuated  with  time  and  is  getting  worse. 
Last  year  about  8  or  9  feet  of  that  roadway  sloughed  out. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  distance? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  For  perhaps  30  or  40  feet.  It  is  in  a  very  bad  place. 
There  is  a  high  bluff  on  one  side  and  a  deep  gorge  and  the  river  on  the 
other.  It  was  so  bad  we  had  to  have  one-way  travel  there.  We  had 
to  have  one  and  two  rangers  stationed  there  to  guard  against  people 
attempting  to  pass  on  that  section,  and  as  you  know,  that  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  parts  of  the  park.  It  is  where  the  people  all  stop 
and  want  to  go  down  to  the  head  of  the  Upper  Falls,  and  there  are 
probably  two  or  three  hundred  automobiles  a  day  that  attempt  to 
stop  in  that  vicinity,  and  as  a  result  there  is  a  congestion  there  and  we 
feel  the  road  should  be  of  good  width ;  a  suitable,  2-way  road. 

The  Chairman.  Over  what  stretch  of  road  do  you  propose  to 
make  these  repairs? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  We  expect  to  borrow  the  material  to  make  it  per- 
haps 200  feet  or  150  feet,  take  off  the  sharp  points  so  that  we  can  im- 
prove the  alignment  and  make  the  road  a  little  wider  there  [indicat- 
ing], and  then  move  that  material  thus  excavated  up  to  the  place 
where  we  are  going  to  build  up  this  road  to  full  width. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  No  ;  it  will  be  about  400  feet  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  going  to  fill  in  a  part  of  this  gor^e  < 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  you  do  tjiat — by  rock  riprap  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  We  will  have  to  build  wp  a  sort  of  wall  with  rock. 

The  Chairman.  How  high? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  can  not  say  exactly,  but  perhaps  20  to  40  feet,  de- 
pending a  little  on  where  we  get  the  loundation  for  it.  The  origrinal 
road  was  constructed  out  of  part  rock  and  part  overlying  materials, 
and  the  solid  rock  excavation  is  perhaps  7  or  8  feet  wide  just  there, 
and  the  rest  of  it  is  this  overlyinp  material  and  the  waste  from  the 
rock.  Then,  you  know,  along  this  solid  material  there  is  always  a 
line  that  we  call  the  "  grease  line."  That  is  the  line  ai  slippery  soft 
sliding  material,  and  the  saturation  of  the  snow  tends  to  make  this 
overlying  material  slide  down  and  for  some  reason  it  has  been  ac- 
centuated, especially  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  I  have  a 
little  sketch  here  that  will  show  you  in  part  what  has  occurred.  This 
[indicating]  shows  the  road  ana  how  it  has  sloughed  down.  Ripht 
here  is  a  rock  wall  which  was  built  originally  up  here  and  it  has  sliil 
down,  and  here  is  a  log  crib  which  was  originally  put  in  here  at  the 
top  of  the  crest  and  has  slid  down.  We  expect  to  go  down  to  here 
[indicating],  where  we  can  get  the  natural  rock  which  occurs  j>er- 
haps  along  a  line  something  like  this,  and  we  expect  to  start  on  this 
solid  foundation  and  build  up  a  riprap  wall,  so  we  can  get  sufficient 
width  of  road  here  and  something  to  restrain  and  hold  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  that  will  cost  $8,000? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes,  sir ;  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  your  appi'opriations  for  the  present  year  t 
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Mr.  Goodwin.  We  have  barely  enough  money  to  maintain  our  ad- 
ministrative and  protective  force  and  perhaps  open  up  the  park  if  it 
is  not  a  bad  year  or  we  do  not  suffer  any  unusual  misfortune. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  unexpended  balance  ? 

Mr.  Cammerer.  $49,724.92  on  January  7. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  your  monthly  rate  of  expenditure  during 
the  winter  months. 

Mr.  Cammerer.  That  is  approximately  $6,000,  moSt  of  which  goes 
to  pay  the  ranger,  mechanical,  and  small  office  forces.    There  will  be  . 
less  than  $10,000  left  to  use  in  spring  maintenance  work,  June 
maintenance,  and  sprinkling  of  roads,  emergency  telephone  repairs; 
etc- 

The  Chairman.  So  that  we  may  see  whether  or  not  we  have  the 
funds  available  in  your  present  appropriation  to  take  care  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  We  are  very  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  got 
that  and  the  thing  that  gives  us  the  most  concern  is  the  fact  that  we 
can  expect  that  this  next  year,  if  conditions  are  normal,  that  we  will 
lose  even  more  of  this  road  than  we  have  during  the  past  year,  and 
it  may  be  so  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  travel  to  go  past  at  that 
place,  which  would  mean  that  they  would  have  to  come  down  to  the 
bridge  from  the  south ;  that  is,  from  the  Lake  Hotel,  and  in  order  to 
get  through  to  the  canyon  would  have  to  go  back  and  around  the 
loop  by  the  way  of  the  lake  and  Norris,  making  an  additional  trip  of 
pernaps  60  or  70  miles. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  canyon  at  this  point  ? 

Mr.  Go(M)WTN.  About  40  or  50  feet.  It  is  just  above  the  Upper 
Falls. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  depth  of  the  canyon  is  much  greater  than  that, 
from  the  road  down  to  the  river.  I  think  that  is  what  the  chairman 
means. 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Yes;  the  canyon  is  1,400  or  1,500  feet  deep. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  road  is  how  wide  there  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  It  is  perhaps  12  feet  wide  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  originally? 

Mr.  GrooDwiN.  From  20  to  30  feet,  and  we  are  afraid  next  year 
the  rest  of  it  will  slough  off  so  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  past  there 
at  all. 

Mr.  Mather.  This  is  an  estimate  that  Mr.  Albright,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  park,  who  is  not  here  at  present,  figured  was  a  neces- 
sary item.  By  the  way,  while  it  is  perhaps  not  relevant  to  this  item, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  in  all  our  revenues  from  Yellowstone, 
and  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have  taken  in  $160,000  in 
fees  from  motorists  and  concessionaries  for  the  current  calendar  year 
ending  January  1,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  previous  year? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  an  increase  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars over  last  year. 

Mr.  Cannon.  As  I  understand  this  matter,  you  made  up  your  esti- 
mate and  got  your  appropriation,  but  since  that  time  something 
has  happened  which  causes  you  to  ask  for  an  additional  appropria- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir.  These  slides  have  been  occurring  at  this 
particular  spot  and  have  made  it  dangerous,  and  we  were  not  able 
to  include  it  in  our  estimates  for  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Cannon.  And  this  is  a  case  where  nature  or  an  accident  has 
caused  you  to  remiest  an  additional  appropriation? 

Mr.  MATHER.  Yes,  sir. 

ZION    NATIONAL  PARK,  UTAH. 
REIMBURSEMENT   FOR   EXPENSES    DUE  TO  FLOODS. 

The  Chairman.  For  Zion  National  Park  you  are  asking  $1,585.07. 

Mr.  Mather.  This  is  for  the  purpose  or  reimbursing  us  for  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  a  vei*y  serious  washout  which  occurred 
m  the  Zion  Canyon  about  two  or  three  weeks  before  we  had  the 
formal  dedication  of  the  park,  which  was  attended  by  a  very  large 
number  of  people.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  actually  set  into 
the  park  at  all,  to  have  some  immediate  work  done.  A  bridge  had 
to  be  reconstructed.  The  side  of  the  canyon  on  which  the  road  runs 
had  been  all  washed  out,  and  the  work  was  done  at  a  very  close  ex- 
pense. The  total  amount,  as  you  will  notice,  was  only  $1,585.07,  of 
which  amount  $1,291  is  represented  by  labor.  As  a  little  contrast 
and  as  showing  labor  conditions  in  southern  Utah,  200  miles  away 
from  a  railroad,  as  compared  with  Hot  Springs,  I  will  say.  that  our 
labor  down  there  cost  us  from  $3  to  $3.50  a  day,  and  eggs  are  selling 
for  something  like  20  or  25  cents  a  dozen.  In  the  Mormon  communi- 
ties in  southern  Utah  the  living  expense  is  still  on  the  old  basis,  be- 
cause the  entire  community  is  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 
They  can  not  market  their  goods  at  any  distance  away,  not  having 
railroad  facilities,  and  the  result  is  that  a  dollar  goes  about  twice  as 
far  down  there  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  is  not  connected  with  this  item? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  not  directly  connected  with  it  other  than  to 
show  that  the  cost  of  doing  this  particular  work  for  which  we  are 
only  asking  $1,500  would  probably  have  cost  in  another  section  of 
the  country  something  like  twice  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balances  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  will  have  to  insert  that  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  have  the  money  this  year  out  of 
your  appropriation? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  drew  this  amount  from  the  appropriation,  but 
unless  we  are  reimbursed,  we,  of  course,  will  not  have  funds  for 
administration  and  maintenance  up  to  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  superintendent  there? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  an  acting  superintendent  at  $1,300  a  year, 
and  he  has  one  ranger  to  assist  him. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  your  appropriation  for  this  year 
is  taken  up  in  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  rangers,  and  the 
other  men  you  have? 

Mr.  Cammerer.  There  are  only  the  superintendent  and  one 
ranger,  Mr.  Chairman,  amounting  to  $2,260.  We  are  paying  $900 
for  the  ranger.  During  the  tourist  season  occasional  temporary 
help  has  to  be  procured. 
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Mr.  Mather.  Perhaps  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  appropriation, 
approximately  speaking,  is  expended  for  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  of  roads  and  trails  have  you  in 
this  park  that  you  must  maintain? 

Mr.  Mather!  On  dirt  roads  we  probably  have  a  total  of  8  to  10 
miles  and  on  trails  a  very  Ignited  amount,  perhaps  5  or  6  miles  alto- 
gether. The  development  has  not  been  at  all  large  in  this  park.  The 
amount  of  money  expended  for  road  work  was  simply  for  one  road 
to  enter  the  canyon,  which  was  expended  during  the  time  it  was 
under  the  status  of  a  monument. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  dedicated  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  In  September,  1920,  although  it  was  made  a  park 
during  the  previous  spring.    • 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  just  what 
your  unexpended  balance  is,  and  also  your  rate  of  expenditure. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  will  do  so. 

Amount  of  appropriation  for  Zion  National  Park $7,300.00 

Kxpende<l  to  date  for  maintenance,  construction,  and  re- 

rmir $2,  982.  59 

Kniergency  expenditure  for  flood  washout 1,  585.  0/ 

Expended  to  Jan.  1,  1921 4,  567.  66 

Salary  for  superintendent,  at  $1,300  per  annum,  and  one 

ranger,  at  $960  per  annum,  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1921_     1, 130. 00 
Needed  to  open  park  in  spring  by  repairing  roads  and 
trails,  temporary  rangers,  upkeep  of  horses,  fuel,  sup- 
plies, stationery,  and  other  office  expense 3, 187.  41 

8,885.07 

Amount  of  appropriation 7, 300. 00 

Amount  of  actual  deficiency • 1,  585. 07 

Balance  on  Jan.  1,  1921 1,  602.  34 

Amount  of  deficiency  asked  for 1,585.07 

Needed  to  carry  work  to  July  1,  1921 3,187.41 

There  is  no  means  of  Setting  satisfactory  definite  average  dally  expenditure, 
because,  while  monthly  average  is  now  low,  pressure  on  force  to  open  park  and 
repair  of  roads  from  middle  of  May  on  will  force  heaviest  expenditures  into 
latter  half  of  May  and  all  of  June. 


Friday,  January  21,  1921. 


HOT  SPRINGS,  ark.,  RESERVATION. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SAHTTEL  H.  TATLOB,  A  BEPBESENTATIVE 
IN  CONOBESS  FBOH  THE  STATE  OF  ABXANSAS. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  district  in  which  the 
Hot  Springs  are  located,  and,  of  course,  I  naturally  feel  a  great  inter- 
-est  in  the  reservation.  I  have  simply  appeared  to  ask  you  earnestly  to 
give  a  suflScient  appropriation  to  complete  the  free  public  bathhouse 
that  is  contemplated.  I  understand  that  Maj.  Fordyce  has  been  be- 
fore the  committee  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  am  sure  that  he  needs 
no  indorsement  from  me.  He  comes  of  good  stock.  I  want  to  say 
that  he  is  a  man  of  the  highest  character.    His  professional  ability  is 
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unquestioned.  His  father  was  the  associate  in  arms  of  Maj.  McKinley 
during  the  Civil  War.  Throughout  the  Civil  War  they  were  bosom 
companions,  and  Col.  Fordyce  never  failed,  when  in  Washington, 
to  go  to  the  White  House  and  see  his  friend,  the  President.  Maj. 
Fordyce  built  Camp  Pike,  one  of  the  greatest  cantonments  in  the 
country,  and  he  built  several  other  Govei^ment  buildings  during  the 
World  War. 

Now,  the  last  time  I  looked  up  the  number  of  people  that  were 
handled  in  the  free  baths,  I  think  it  was  in  1915,  there  were  133,000. 
Of  course,  the  number  is  greater  now.  The  bathing  contemplated  by 
this  bathhouse  is  for  the  indigent  poor.  They  come  there  from  all 
over  this  country.  Ex-service  men  who  are  afflicted  come  from  every- 
where for  these  baths.  I  live  within  50  miles  of  the  springs,  and  1 
go  there  every  time  I  am  at  home,  and  I  sometimes  stay  there  three 
or  four  Tv^eks  or  a  month.  I  know  something  about  the  wonderful 
benefits  derived  from  the  water,  because  I  have  been  there  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  times  and  have  seen  the  afflicted  come  on  crutches 
and  litters,  and  later  have  seen  them  go  away  walking  without  as- 
sistance and  well.  This  is  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  it  belongs  to  all  the  people,  and  I  think  that  everything  possible 
ought  to  be  done  that  will  help  it  along.  The  value  of  the  water  to 
the  afflicted  is  so  well  known  that  to  talk  about  it  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary. Secretary  Lane  at  one  time  told  me  that  he  had  had  an  analysis 
made  and  that  the  wonderful  virtues  of  the  water  had  been  accounted 
for  probably  by  the  presence  of  radium.  The  doctors  who  ordinarily 
administer  the  water  in  treatment  did  not  know  this,  but  I  was  told 
a  scientist  discovered  the  presence  of  radium.  The  radium  is  so  dif- 
fused in  the  water  that  it  can  not  be  collected.  Now,  as  I  have  said, 
afflicted  people  come  there  from  everywhere.  If  you  could  witness 
the  afflictions  resting  upon  those  people,  afflicted  with  scrofula,  syphi- 
lis, rheumatism,  and  all  blood  diseases,  etc.,  you  would  not  hestitate 
to  go  ahead  withthis  building  and  complete  it.  These  waters  do  help 
the  afflicted,  and  in  many  instances,  cure  them. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  remarkable  story,  although  I  do  not  vouch 
for  its  truth.  I  was  on  a  train  coming  out  from  Hot  Springs  one 
day  and  the  train  was  crowded  with  people  who  had  been  taking 
the  baths.  I  sat  down  by  quite  an  old  gentleman  and  he  turned  to 
me  and  said,  "I  want  to  shake  hands  with  you,  sir,  because  I  am  the 
happiest  man  you  ever  saw.  I  can  not  account  for  my  wonderful  and 
almost  miraculous  cure.''  He  said,  "  I  bade  my  wife  and  children 
good-by  and  went  into  the  Civil  War  on  the  northern  side.  During 
the  war  I  lost  my  eyesight,  and  when  I  returned  to  my  home  I  was 
blind.  Then  I  took  rheumatism,  and  my  friends  helped  me  out 
financially  and  sent  me  to  Hot  Springs.  The  other  day  while  in  a 
bath  tub,  my  eyesight  came  back  to  me,  and  I  am  going  home  to  see 
my  wife  and  children  for  the  first  time  in  over  50  years  and  my 
grown  up  grandchildren  whom  I  have  never  seen."  He  was  ap- 
parently an  honorable  old  gentleman  who  I  believed  was  telling:  the 
truth.  Of  course,  the  waters  are  not  recommended  for  anythino:  like 
that,  but  the  statement  was  made  to  me.  Now,  to-dav  there  are  not 
less  than  15,000  or  20,000  people  at  Hot  Springs.  Many  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  out  there  and  know  about  the  wonderful 
waters.  There  is  hardly  a  week  that  some  Member  does  not  come  to 
me  for  information  about  the  springs.    I  do  hope  that  you  gentlemen 
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will  feel  that  for  the  benefit  of  himianity  this  improvement  should  be 
made.  What  we  have  there  now  is  not  nt  for  human  beings.  The  old 
rotten  dugout  or  hole  in  the  mountain  side  is  not  a  fit  place  in  which 
to  take  care  of  human  beings,  and  something  ought  to  be  done.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Government  would  not  part  with  this  reservation  for 
any  price.  Arkansas  has  no  power  and  no  money  to  make  improve- 
ments upon  it. 

When  I  was  at  Hot  Springs  last  Maj.  Fordyce  told  me  that  his 
estimates  would  show  that  every  dollar  recommended  by  him  would 
be  required.  This  is  not  for  beautifying  the  grounds,  adorning  the 
mountain,  or  helping  out  the  city,  but  all  that  is  recommended  is 
needed  for  those  people  that  come  there  for  relief.  I  know  that 
this  improvement  is  not  worth  any  more  to  me  than  it  is  to  you — ^that 
is,  so  far  as  helping  out  our  unfortunate  brothers  over  the  Nation — 
but  it  is  certainly  a  blessing  to  humanity  that  these  waters  exist. 
Waters  like  these  do  not  exist  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  There 
are  no  other  hot  springs  on  earth.  There  are  warm  springs  at  some 
])laces,  and  some  hot  water  has  been  discovered,  but  they  do  not 
afford  relief.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  looking  over  the 
register  of  the  Arlington  and  other  hotels  at  Hot  Springs  to  see 
people  registered  from  all  over  the  world.  They  have  gone  there 
to  be  restored  to  health,  and  the^r  are  not  very  often  disappointed. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  committee. 


Tuesday,  January  11,  1921. 

columbia  institute  for  the  deaf. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  PEECIVAL  HALL,  PEESIDENT  COLUMBIA 

INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  DEAF. 

SPECIAL  REPAIRS  AND  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  for  • 
special  repairs  of  $4,»393  and  for  current  expenses  $8,642.     I  do  not 
Ihink  we  ought  to  hear  these  estimates  at  all  when  they  do  not  come 
in  so  that  we  have  a  chance  to  look  them  up. 

REPAIRS. 

I  can  not  tell  how  much  you  have  had  appropriated  for  repairs 
for  this  year. 

Mr.  Hall.  $8,500. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  of  that  have  you  expended? 

if r.  Hall.  We  have  expended  all  of  that,  and  there  is  work  already 
<lone  that  calls  for  about  $1,550  on  our  main  heating  plant,  which 
we  liad  to  finish  before  we  could  open  our  school.  The  estimate  for 
tfiis  was  handed  in  last  year  and  only  $6,500  was  allowed.  When 
we  took  the  plant  to  pieces  the  walls  of  the  boilers  were  in  such  bad 
r<*ndition  that  it  necessitated  the  rebuilding  of  those  walls.  All 
this  had  to  be  done  during  the  summer.  To  put  the  plant  into  good 
i-ondition,  which   it   is  now,  and   in  fii-st-class  shape,  required  an 
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expenditure  of  $1,555  more  than  the  amount  we  were  allowed. 
There  are  other  improvements  and  repairs  to  a  separate  heatincr 
plant  in  one  of  the  buildings  and  to  our  gas  engine  that  cost  $1,460. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  those  improvements  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  They  have  been  practically  all  made ;  yes,  sir.  We  have 
a  gas  engine  with  which  we  obtain  power  for  our  shop,  printin<r 
office,  kitchen,  and  other  places  whicn  had  to  be  taken  apart  and 
repaired  at  considerable  expense.  This  also  had  to  be  done  to  keep 
our  work  going.  For  roadways  to  our  farm  we  had  to  spend  $600. 
We  did  that  work  ourselves.  That  was  all  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
any  reasonable  shape  for  hauling  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  paid  for  out  of  your  repair  appro- 
priation, so  you  do  not  need  the  money  again. 

Mr.  Hall.  We  have  drawn  that  ideally  from  our  ordinaiy  repairs 
and  have  taken  it  out  of  the  $90^000  for  current  expenses.  We  are 
allowed  to  pay  for  ordinary  repairs  out  of  our  $9O,0i(X),  but  this  was 
really  an  extraordinary  repair  which  should  last  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  very  clever  way  to  run  up  a  big 
repair  account  to  have  a  separate  deficiency  appropriation  for  any 
repair  item  of  any  size. 

Mr.  Hall.  We  try  to  keep  things  in  reasonable  repair,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  we  do  not  try  to  put  anything  over  on  this  committee  in  that 
way.  Last  summer  these  roads  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  rains,  and 
we  had  to  do  this  work  which  we  really  did  not  expect  to  do.  It 
was  special  repairs  to  roadways  within  our  grounds  and  should  be 
taken  care  of  in  this  way  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  this  road? 

Mr.  Hall.  It  is  1,200  to  1,300  feet.  We  took  the  gravel  from  our 
own  gravel  banks  and  hauled  it  in  our  own  carts  and  with  our  own 
horses  and  did  the  work  as  cheaply  as  we  could.  We  hired  a  few 
extra  men  and  did  the  work  in  a  very  good  manner,  so  it  will  last, 
I  hope,  for  5  or  10  years. 

FOR  REMOVING  AND  INSTAIJJNG  FIRE  HYDRANTS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  Hall.  The  next  item  is  one  that  the  District  fire  department 
says  we  ought  to  spend  $778  upon.  We  have  not  spent  it,  but  they 
handed  me  this  estimate.  Thev  want  us  to  move  a  number  of  our 
fire  plu^s  and  put  in  another  6re  plug  for  better  fire  protection  in 
our  institution.  The  work  is  not  done  and  has  not  absolutely  got  to 
be  done.  They  say  we  ought  to  do  it,  and  they  have  suggested  to 
us  two  or  three  times  that  we  sliould  put  our  fire  plugs  m  better 
situations,  nearer  the  driveways,  and  put  in  one  extra  plug  for 
protection. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  water? 

Mr.  Hall.  From  the  T^nited  States  water  system  here  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  The  city  water  system  extends  out  there? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  but,  as  I  say,  this  work  is  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary.   It  is  a  matter  of  fire  protection  and  probably  wise. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  your  fire  plugs  now  with  reference  to 
the  location  of  the  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  They  are  fairly  near  to  most  of  them,  biit  some  are  30 
or  40  feet  out  on  the  lawns.     The  fire  department  is  continually 
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objecting  to  this.  The}^  say  that  they  will  come  out  there  at  some  wet 
time  and  their  machines  will  oet  stuck  trying  to  get  to  those  plugs.  I 
submit  letters  from  the  commissioners  and  from  the  water  depart- 
ment. 

(The  letters  referred  to  follow :) 

Dkckmbkk  9,  1920. 
I>r.  Pekcival  IIai.l, 

Preftiaent  Columbia  InHtitution  far  the  Deaf, 

Eighth  Street  and  Florhla  Arvnue  .V/v'..   Mnahiuifton,  J).  (\ 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  directed  by  the  commissioners  to  state  tliat  n  recent  inspec- 
tion of  the  gronndB  of  your  Institution  by  the  chief  engineer  of  tlie  fire  depart- 
ment indicates  tliat  several  of  the  fire  hytlrants  on  X\w  ;;round  are  so  locatrd  as 
to  niak(»  H  pn»bleniati<'al  as  to  whether  or  not  they  rould  be  usimI  In  the  event 
of  fire  without  uialue  delay.  Kspecially  in  wet  weather  the  fin*  department 
apparatus  would  probably  jink  in  the  parking  suurounding  these  fire  hydrants 
If  tlie  engines  were  hrouglit  in  close  proximity  to  tl»eui. 

The  foUowing  suggestions  of  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  are  sent  you  for 
such  action  as  you  deem  advisable : 

Move  hydrant  from  In  front  of  Fowler  Hall  north  to  driveway. 
Move  hydrant  west  of  Mr.  Drake's  residence  north  to  driveway. 
Move  hydrant  south  of  Dr.  Ely's  residence  north  to  driveway. 
"  Move  hydrant  east  of  Dr.  Fay's  residence  west  to  driveway. 
"  Raise  hydrant  near  Mr.  Skyburg's  residence  to  level  of  driveway. 
••  Insrtan  new  fire  hydrant  on  driveway  north  of  College  Hall,  in  onler  to 
protK?t  the  laboratory.  College  Hall,  and  shop." 
Very  respectfully, 

Daniel  E.  (takuks. 
Secretary  Board  of  Commissioners,  D.  C. 


«• 


Decembkr  1G,  1920. 
Mr.  TERcivAf.  Halt., 

President  Coiutnbia  InHt'tiuthtii  for  the  Deaf,  W'ashiiiffton,  D.  i\ 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  13th  instant  I  have  to  inform  you  that 
the  est imatetl  cost  of  removing  and  erecting  fire  hydrants  In  the  grounds  of 
the  i'oluinbla  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  as  state<l  below.  Including  all  material 
auHl  labor.  Is  $778,  which  amount  will  have  to  be  paid  by  your  institution. 

1.  M<»ve  hydrant  from  in  front  of  Sophia  Fowler  Hall  38  f<*et  north  to 
tl  rive  way. 

2.  Move  hydrant  west  of  Mr.  Drake's  residence  105  feet  north  to  driveway. 

3.  Move  hydrant  south  of  Dr.  Kly's  residence  21  feet  north  to  driveway. 

4.  Move  hydrant  east  of  Dr.  Fay's  residence  75  feet  west  to  new  roadway. 
.5.  Raise  liydrant  ni'nr  ^Ir.  Skyherg's  reside! ice  1  foot  to  level  of  driveway. 
r».  Furnish  and  install  new  fire  hydrant  on  driveway  north  of  College  Hall. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  S.  Garland, 
Superiutcndriit  Waler  Dcijartmeut,  District  of  CoUimhia. 

The  CiiAiUMAX.  This  seems  to  be  in  response  to  an  invitation 
from  you. 

Mf/Haij..  They  came  out  and  said  we  ouo:ht  to  do  this  work.  I 
sfiid  that  we  did  not  have  the  money,  and  asked  them  how  much 
it  would  cost.  Tliey  said  they  would  send  a  man  out  from  the  watei- 
department,  which  they  did,  and  then  gave  me  this  estimate  of 
$77^.  They  kept  telling  me  that  we  ought  to  do  this  work  as  a 
matter  of  protection  of  our  students,  and  I  told  them  that  we  were 
running  short  of  money  and  could  not  do  it  without  special  means. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  while  there  is  one,  or 
perhaps  two,  that  seem  to  be  some  distance,  the  first  one  tliey  only 
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want  to  move  38  feet  iind  another  one  2L  feet,  and  then  raise  the 
hydrant  near  Mr.  Skyber^'s  residence  1  foot  to  the  level  of  tho 
driveway. 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  one  is  down  in  a  hollow  now. 

The  Chair3ian.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  little  extra  hose  there  would 
take  care  of  the  situation,  while  pipe  and  everything  of  that  sort  is 
so  expensive.  ' 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  told  them  that  we  had  carefully  located 
our  plugs,  but  thej'  have  come  out  to  our  institution  several  times 
jind  told  me  we  ought  to  do  this  work.  The  fact  is  that  we  had  a 
fire  a  year  ago  last  summer  that  burned  part  of  one  of  our  i^esidences. 
The  fire  department  came  out  at  night  and  one  of  the  engines  cut 
across  the  lawn  and  got  stuck.  This  delaj^ed  in  getting  theit  fin' 
apparatus  into  operation.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  urging' 
that  we  should  change  the  location  of  these  fire  plugs. 

The  Chair^fax.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  your  repair  ap- 
propriation ? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  has  been  exhausted  already. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  exhausted  it  entirely? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

HEATING  PLANT. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  paid  anything  on  the  heating  plants 

Mr.  Hali..  We  are  holding  up  that  much  or  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  be  holding  up  any  moi-e  than  that, 
because  if  we  only  gave  you  $1,555  for  the  heating  plant  and  $1,460 
for  the  improvements  you  would  not  have  enough  to  pay  your  bills. 

Mr.  Hall.  If  you  will  give  us  that  amount  we  will  have  enough 
to  finish  all  the  work  on  the  heating  and  power  plaiits. 

The  Chairman.  Not  if  it  costs  you  any  more  tnan  that  and  you 
have  not  any  cash. 

Mr.  Hall.  No  ;  but  we  have  the  prices  down  in  writing,  and  it  will 
not  cost  us  any  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  repairs  that  are  necessary 
for  the  rest  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Haix.  No  ;  none  that  we  can  not  take  care  of  almost  entirely 
with  our  own  workmen.  We  have  several  men  regularly  employed, 
a  carpenter  and  an  assistant,  who  can  do  carpenter  work,  painting,  and 
things  like  that.  Then,  our  engineer  makes  minor  repairs  to  his 
plant,  including  wiring.  Our  gardener  can  attend  to  repairs  on 
grounds. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  Doctor,  you  really  would  not  need  this  $60^. 
because  that  would  simply  enable  you  to  do  that  much  repair  work. 

Mr.  Hall.  We  reallv  need  it  for  material,  but  if  vou  think  v** 
ought  not  to  have  it  we  can  try  to  get  by  without  it.  That  sum 
really  belongs  to  special  repairs  as  it  was  a  big  and  lasting  improve- 
ment which  would  have  cost  three  times  as  much  by  contract. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  like  to  say  that  you  ought  not  to  have 
it,  but  we  are  simply  saying  that  when  the  condition  of  the  Treasury 
is  such  as  it  is  now  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  think  yon 
ought  to  have  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Hall.  All  this  work  had  to  be  done:  most  of  the  work  had  to 
be  finished  by  fall.    We  could  not  get  light  and  heat  from  our  plants 
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and  we  could  not  have  had  power  in  our  shop  for  doing  our  regular 
work. 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  for  current  expenses,  you  ars  asking  $8,642. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  have  divided  that  up  in  this  way :  For  coal,  we  expect 
to  have  to  spend  $4,200  more  this  year  than  last  year.  I  am  sorry 
that  is  true,  but  the  price  of  coal  has  gone  up  ever  since  last  year 
and  we  are  paying  an  average  of  about  $2.70  a  ton  more  than  we  did 
then.  We  also  had  on  hand  a  good  deal  more  coal  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year  than  this  year.  The  item  is  figured  as  closely  as  possible. 
We  have  already  paid  about  $2,300  more  for  coal  than  w^e  did  last 
year,  and  we  have  700  more  tons  to  buy,  at  an  increase  of  $2.70  a  ton, 
which  makes  $1,890.  That  brings  the  total  extra  cost  to  practically 
$4,200.    I  figured  that  out  as  carefully  as  I  could. 

FOR  SALARIES  AND  WAGES. 

The  Chairman.  For  salaries  and  wages,  you  figure  you  will  need 
an  incease  of  $3,000.     Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  because  our  board  of  directors  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  increasing  some  of  our  small  salaries  to  hold  our 
force  together.  I  feel  myself  that  its  was  very  necessary.  A  year 
ago  we  could  not  keep  our  people.  We  had  to  have  our  matrons 
making  beds  and  waiting  on  the  tables  and  doing  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  We  were  paying  from  $25  to  $30  for  domestic  help.  We 
increased  those  people  $5  a  month,  and  we  have  been  able  to  keep 
our  force  going  this  year. 

The   Chairman.  How   much    does  that   increase   of  $5   a  month 
amount  to? 

Mr.  Hall.  There  are  al)out  Iv^  or  20  people  that  got  a  $5  increase 
}>er  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  about  $1,200? 
Mr.  Hall.  Yes.    Then  there  were  a  number  of  teachers,  especially 
our  lad}^  teachers,  whose  salaries  were  ranging  from  $720  per  year 
up  to  al)out  $1,200,  and  we  simply  could  not  keep  them  if  we  did  not 
raise  their  waces.     Five  of  our  teachers  had  offers  to  go  away  at 
nju(»h  better  salaries.    Losing  them  would  have  broken  up  our  teach- 
ing  force.     Altogether   it   was  practically  $3,000   that   the   board 
;i«ri  ee<l  to  make  in  raises  to  keep  our  force  together. 
The  ChairaIan.  When  was  this? 
Mr.  HAiiL.  That  was  at  a  meeting  last  May  or  June. 
The  Chairman.  Did  we  not  give  you  an  increased  ai>i)ropriation 
for  the  teaching  force? 

Mr.  Hall.  Xo,  sir;  not  this  last  time,  I  believe.  That  was  the 
your  Ijefore. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  the  bonus? 

Ml'.  Hall.  Xo.  Xow,  Mr.  (luiirman,  vou  can  see  that  a  teacher 
'  »ii  $720  a  year  can  not  live.  She  must  live  with  her  family  and  does 
not  pay  her  expenses.    That  is  the  fact  with  her. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  do  not  get  subsistence  or  anything  of  that 
-^)rt  ? 
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Mr.  Hall.  No  ;  not  the  lowest-salaried  teacher.  We  paid  one  $4b5 
and  board.  The  one  at  $720  had  no  subsistence  except  luncheon  five 
times  a  week. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  you  been  j^aying  these  increases? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  have  been  paying  the.  increases  since  the  board  made 
that  change. 

The  Chairman.  The  board  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  our  ap- 
propriations, then  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  They  paid  attention  to  your  appropriations,  but  they 
felt  that  we  just  had  to  carry  on  our  work  properly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  board  had  better  commence  to  look  for 
their  own  money  if  they  are  going  to  take  control  of  the  institution 
and  run  counter  to  Congress  m  matters  of  this  kind,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Hali..  Two  of  them  are  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  one 
of  the^i  is  a  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr  Eaker  of  California  and  Mr.  Sorter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  the  House ;  and  Senator  Pomerene  of  the  Senate.  There 
are  three  members  of  our  board  who  by  law  always  are  Members  of 
Congress.  I  feel  that  if  we  were  expected  to  do  good  work  in  our 
institution  we  had  to  do  something  for  these  people.  We  were  not 
really  giving  some  of  them  a  living  wage. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  think  $720  is  a  living  wage  for  :? 
teacher.  I  do  not  question  but  what  they  were  entitled  to  increases. 
The  onlv  question  is  making  the  increase  before  submitting  the  mat 
ter  to  Congress.  These  Members  of  Congress  ought  to  have  calle^i 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact.  What  does  the  total  increase 
amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  It  was  very  close  to  $3,000.  I  put  it  down  roughly  at 
that  amount.     Between  $2,900  and  $3,000  is  the  total. 

PRINTING  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT.  ' 

* 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  item  for  printing  office  equipnienl 
$542. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  in  connection  with  our  instruction  in  printih 
We  wanted  to  increase  our  equipment  there  to  carry  on  our  woi 
with  our  boys.  We  find  that  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  instructi( 
to  give  these  deaf  people. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  able  to  do  that  o;it  of  your  regiil 
appropriation? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  be  able  to;  no,  > 
I  am  afraid  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  appropriation  did  you  have 
general  expenses? 

Mr.  Hall.  $90,000  altogether  for  the  whole  institution  for  salari 
equipment,  illustrative  apparatus,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  increase  was  that  over  the  y 
before  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  the  same  as  the  year  before,  I  believe.  ^ 
Chairman. 
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FOR  L1\'E  STOCK  AND  EQUIPMENT  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  Chairman.  For  live  stock  and  equipment  on  the  farm,  you  are 
asking  $900  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  to  prevent  us  from  having  to  buy  milk.  We 
had  to  buy  milk  for  a  part  of  last  year.  We  had  a  larger  number 
of  pupils,  and  we  raise  our  stock  as  much  as  we  can,  but  we  had 
not  really  enough  milk  to  supply  As  entirely. 

rhe  Chairman.  How  many  cows  do  you  want  to  buy? 
Mr.  Hall.  We  need  about  three  or  four  new  cows.  We  also  need 
a  horse.  We  had  one  of  the  horses  die  the  other  day.  It  had  the  best 
attention  we  could  give  it,  but  it  could  not  be  saved.  Another  is  old 
and  weak.  It  will  take  about  $900  to  put  our  dairy  stock  in  the  con- 
dition it  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  thoroughbred  cows? 
Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir;  we  have  to  pay  about  $200  for  a  first-class 
^rade  cow  now. 

The  Chairman.  $200? 
Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Not  a  common  cow  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Not  a  common  cow ;  but  a  real  good,  tuberculin-tested 
oow  that  is  ready  to  have  a  calf  or  has  just  had  one,  and  is  ready  to 
supply  milk  to  our  institution.  The  farmers  arouna  here  do  not  sell 
the  good  ones,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  can  go  out  and  buy  a  poor  one 
for  less  than  that,  but  they  do  not  want  to  sell  the  good  ones.  A 
cow  now  is  worth  just  about  as  much  as  a  horse;  that  is,  a  good  Hol- 
stein  grade  cow,  tuberculin-tested,  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  disease, 
etc.  We  bring  the  cows  in  here  and  have  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment test  them  after  thev  come  in. 


Monday,  January  17, 1921. 

FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL. 

STATEMENT  OF  BB.  WILLIAM  A.  WABFIELD,  SUBOEON  IN  CHIEF, 

FBEEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL. 

FOR  PURCHASE  OF   COAL. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  a  deficiency  of  $12,866.69  for  the 
JF^reedmen's  Hospital  for  the  balance  of  this  year.  You  have  had  a 
total  appropriation  for  the  year  of  $99,500? 

Dr.  \\  ARFiELD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balances? 

I>r.  Warfield.  On  December  31  we  had  a  balance  of  $29,638.84; 
we  received  from  pay  patients  from  July  1  to  December  31,  $11,837.50. 
>'f  which  amount  $4,212.51  has  been  disbursed,  leaving  a  balance  oi 
5^T,624.99,  and  making  an  available  balance  o^  $37,238.84.  I  estimate 
i^-e  will  receive  from  pay  patients  $7,000  between  now  and  June  30, 
rxakin^  a  total  balance,  estimated,  of  $44,238.84,  when  we  will  need 
t-#n.750.    If  we  used  the  same  amount  of  coal  from  December  31  to 
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June  30  as  we  used  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  we  would  only 
have  a  deficiency  of  $5,511.16. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  $12,866.69  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  we  use 
more  coal  during  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  we  estimate  that 
the  smallest  amount  needed  will  be  3,000  tons,  which  would  be  767 
tons  more  than  used  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  $9.59  a  ton  it  would  ^ost  $7,355.53,  making  a  deficiency 
of  $12,866.69. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  are  you  computing  the  cost  of  coalt 

Dr.  Warfield.  $9.59  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  kind  of  coal  f 

Dr.  Warfiem).  Bituminous.  That  is  $2.78  more  than  we  paid  last 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  still  obliged  to  pay  those  prices? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir.  » 

Mr.  Slemp.  Where  do  you  get  your  coal? 

Dr.  Warfield.  From  the   Government  fuel  vard. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is,  for  use  in  Washington  f 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  for  use  at  the  Freedmen's  Hospital. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Of  course,  all  you  know  is  what  the  Government  fael 
yard  charges? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  average  cost  per  ton  that  we 
have  paid  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  placed  orders  for  all  of  your  coal? 

Dr.  Warfield.  No  ;  they  deliver  it  as  we  need  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Of  course,  if  the  Government  fuel  yard  stocked  at 
the  veryhigh  prices  of  coal,  then  you  are  up  against  it. 

Dr.  Warfield.  No;  they  did  not  have  it.  Before  Christmas  we 
had  trouble  in  getting  coal  from  them  and  we  were  almost  down  to 
the  last  ton.    They  said  they  were  not  stocked  up. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  cartage ;  do  they  have  far  to  haul 
it  from  the  Government  fuel  yard? 

Dr.  Warfieij).  I  do  not  know  where  that  yard  is  located.  We  are 
getting  three  times  as  much  ash  this  year  as  we  got  last,  and  are  pay- 
ing more  for  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  $12,866.69  is  for  coal? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Every  bit  of  it.  In  making  up  this  estimate  we 
estimated  that  the  coal  bill  for  December  would  be  $9,755,  but  when 
the  bill  came  in  this  morning  it  was  over  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  December? 

Dr.  Warfiei^d.  Yes,  sir ;  one  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  last  December? 

Dr.  Warfield.  $4,737.97. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  table  show- 
ing your  expenditures  for  coal  bv  months  for  the  last  year  and  for 
this  year,  and  showing  the  number  of  tons  consumed  each  month. 
You  might  commence  with  the  month  of  December  a  year  ago  and 
end  with  the  month  of  December,  so  that  we  will  have  the  informa- 
tion for  the  whole  year. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows :) 
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Fre€dmvn*H  Hospital  bituminous  ooal  cotiHumption. 


I  Quantity  i 
a)ii.suined| 

diiririf; 

I  first  half 

'  offl«oal 

^ear 

192CK 


I 


.Inly ., 

.\niju><t 

S«'ptem?)er 
l>ctolicr. . . 
November 
rVcember. 

Total.... 


Tniut. 
246 
173 
161 
238 
409 
662 


1,889 


Com. 


$1,549.15 
1,117.03 
1,051.97 
1,555.91 
2,736.17 
4,737.97 


12J48.20 


January.. 
February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total.. 


(Quantity 

pon>!imf'd 

during 

second 

Cost. 

half  of 

fiscal  vear 

1<W0. 

— 

7ow«. 

H25 

$5,776.73 

362 

2,533.56 

610 

4.171.36 

452 

3,116.09 

76 

589.74 

215 

1,331.44 

2,540 

17,518.92 

Quantity 

consumed 

during 

first  half 

of  fiscal 

year 

1921. 

COMt. 

Jnlv 

118 
259 
151 
165 
557 
983 

$957. 68 

August 

September.. 

October 

November . . 
Deceml^r. . . 

2,086.57 
1,469  91 
1,581.00 
5,517.83 
10,345.tl 

Total 

2,233 

21,387.99 

Average  oost  per  ton  during  fiscal  year  1920,  $6.81. 
Ay'eragc  roRt  per  ton  dtiring  first  half  1921,  $9.59. 

Although  the  cent  during  1921  Ih  $2.78  more  per  ton  than  during  192(1,  the  coal  If  of  an  inferior  nuality  aa 
.•4hown  by  an  increase  of  13  per  oeni  ash  over  latut  year. 


Wednesday,  Jaxitary  12,  1921. 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

STAT£HENTS  OF  MK.  S.  M.  DODD,  Jr.,  AND  MK.  W.  B.  FEY,  CHIEF 
FUBCHASE  DIVISION,  BTmEAXT  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 


FOR  PAYMENT  OF  AUDITED  ('I.AIMH. 

The  Chairman.  House  Document  No.  957  contains  a  large  number 
of  audited*  claims  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Service  aggregating 
$325,526.61:.  I  should  like  to  have  you  state  in  a  general  way  why 
those  claims  were  ccmtracted  for  such  a  large  amount  and  why  it  is 
necessary  now  to  take  this  unusual  action  which  requires  a  large 
tleficiency  appropriation. 

Mr.  DoDi).  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Meritt,  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioner,  I  am  here  as  his  secretary,  as  I  had  charge  of  the 
preparation  of  these  estimates.  These  estimates  were  made  up  from 
a  statement  furnished  the  Indian  Bureau  by  the  accounting  officers 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

You  will  notice  that  of  the  $325,526.64,  $308,100  is  for  the  purchase 
and  transportation  of  Indian  supplies,  $8,100  for  the  fiscal  vear 
11)18,  $100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  and  $200,000  for  the  fiscal 
voar  1920.  The  Treasury  Department  estimate  these  amounts  will 
I  >e  needed  to  settle  claims  coming  in.  The  halance  of  the  items  are 
>»niall  claims  certified  by  the  Auditor  for  the  Interior  Department 
t<i  the  Treasury  after  the  funds  once  available  for  those  payments 
had  been  turned  back  into  the  Treasury.  The  small  items  are  not 
« lof  iciencies. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  them  deficiencies? 

Mr.  DoDD.  The  purchase  and  transportation  items  ai-e  deficiencies. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  of  the  items  except  the  three  you  have 
flamed  you  had  enough  money  in  the  Treasury  appropriated  for  the 
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purposes  specified  here,  but  the  claim  was  not  presented  until  after 
that  money  ceased  to  be  available  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  That  is  correct ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  first  claim,  purchase  and  transportation 
of  Indian  supplies,  1918,  act  of  March  2,  1917,  volume  39,  page  972, 
section  1,  $8,100.    How  much  money  did  you  have? 

Mr.  DoDD.  $300,000  was  the  original  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  remained  unexpended? 

Mr.  DoDD.  There  was  no  unexpended  balance. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  deficiency? 

Mr.  DoDD.  This  is  a  deficiency  and  supplements  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation that  has  heretofore  been  made  for  this  same  item.  It 
requires  approximately  $500,000  a  year  for  the  transportation  of 
Indian  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  not  presented  as  a  deficiency  before? 

Mr.  DoDD.  As  I  explained,  these  items  heretofore  have  been  certi- 
fied to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Treasury  Department  has 
submitted  them  to  the  committees  of  Congress,  and  the  appropriation 
has  been  made  without  an  estimate  from  the  department. 

The  Chairivian.  Yes.  All  the  departments  commenced  to  do  that, 
and  we  found  that  we  had  a  great  many  claims  being  submitted  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  there  was  nobody  who  came  before 
the  committee  who  knew  anything  about  them  and  they  just  passed, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  seemed  to  the  committee  that  that  was 
poor  administration,  and  that  the  men  who  administered  the  funds 
ought  to  come  before  the  committees,  of  Congress  and  state  the  rea- 
son why  the  appropriation  had  been  expended  and  the  need  for  the 
deficiency.  Why  did  you  expend  in  this  case  in  excess  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  year  1918? 

Mr.  DoDD.  The  appropriation  is  made  for  the  payment  of  freight 
on  supplies  for  the  Indian  Service.  The  title  of  that  appropriation — 
Purchase  and  transportation  of  Indian  supplies — is  probably  some- 
what misleading.  Not  a  penny  of  that  money  is  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  but  it  is  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  connected 
with  paying  freight  on  the  various  items  purchased  for  the  Indian 
Service.  As  you  Avell  know,  the  freight  rates  have  constantly  in- 
creased in  the  last  few  vears,  and  therefore  the  deficit  appears. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  this  $8,100  owing  to? 

Mr.  DoDi).  It  is  (>win£:  to  the  different  railroads  of  the  countrv 
who  handled  the  freight.  Mr.  Fi*y,  the  chief  of  our  purchase  divi- 
sion, is  here,  and  he  is  well  versed  in  the  necessity  for  these  appro- 
piations  and  can  give  any  detailed  information  which  you  might 
desire  on  this  particular  item. 

The  Chair:man.  Where  were  these  supplies  shipped  from  and 
where  to? 

Mr.  DoDD.  From  points  of  purchase  to  the  various  schools  and 
agencies  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Take  tlie  item  of  $100,000  for  1919;  it  seems  to 
me  that  is  so  large  a  deficiency  that  before  the  shipment  was  made 
the  department  should  havf  come  to  Congress  and  asked  for  a  de- 
ficiency appropriation.  You  must  have  known,  then,  that  it  wtniM 
cost  a  great  deal  more  money  than  you  had  for  that  year? 

Mr.  DoDD.  We  saw  the  necessity  for  additional  funds  and  esti- 
mated for  $450,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1920. 
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The  OiiAiRMAN.  It  says  1919. 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes,  sir.  the  $200,000  is  for  1920.  Our  estimate  for 
that  year  was  for  $450,000,  and  we  were  allowed  $300,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  go  to  work  and  spend  the  tnoney  which 
(^'ongress  has  not  appropriated,  and  then  try  to  get  the  money  paid 
first  through  the  Treasur},  without  any  explanation,  and  finally 
you  are  forced  to  come  and  admit  that  you  violated  the  law  and 
spent  more  money  than  you  had  authority  to  spend  without  coming 
to  Congress  before  you  spent  it  and  asking  for  the  money.  That  is 
true? 

Mr.  DoDD.  That  is  true  on  its  face ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Mr.  DoDi).  I  should  prefer  to  have  Mr.  Fry  answer  that  question, 
l)e</ause  he  is  the  chief  of  the  purchase  division. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Fr\'. 

Mr.  Fry.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Mr.  Dodd  has  said,  on  the  face  of 
things  tliat  may  appear  to  be  true.  If  you  go  back  throughout  the 
history  of  this  particular  fund,  the  only  one  in  the  Indian  Service 
where  there  is  a  deficiencv  incurred  each  year,  vou  will  find  that  everv 
vear  for  the  past  fifteen  or  more  there  has  been  this  same  deficiency 
in  appropriations.  We  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  sufficient 
amount  in  the  original  appropriation  to  cover  our  needs.  In  the 
fii-st  place,  of  course,  we  can  not  tell  exactl}%  or  even  more  than 
approximately,  what  we  are  goinji:  to  use  during  the  year  for  freight, 
l>ecause  we  have  to  make  the  estimate  before  we  make  the  contracts 
for  supplies,  and  we  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  supplies  will 
require  delivery  at  destination  with  freight  included,  and  how  much 
we  will  have  to  pay  the  freight  on.  We  come  here,  as  this  year  in 
De^^ember,  asking  for  money  in  our  regular  appropriation — I  am 
-peaking  of  the  next  year — and  this  coming  spring  we  will  go  out  and 
make  contracts,  as  the  law  provides,  for  supplies  for  the  fis(»al  year 
I>eginning  July  1st.  It  is  ausolutely  impossible  for  us  to  get  a  line 
on  the  amount  of  freight,  except  in  a  most  general  way.  Since  the 
flat  increases  in  freight  rates  have  taken  place  we  have  been  asking 
for  a  larger  appropriation*  than  heretofore  given,  and  you  will  find 
that  consistently  we  have  been  allowed  $300,000. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  the  appropriation  for  each  of  these 
years  ? 

Mr.  Fry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  purchase? 

Mr.  Fry.  It  includes  maintenance  of  three  warehouses,  at  St.  Louis, 
l^hicago,  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  purchase  of  such  incidental 
supplies,  including  printing  and  advertising,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
run  those  three  warehouses,  but  aside  from  that,  no  part  of  this 
a f >propriation  is  for  the  purchase  of  any  supplies:  it  is  all  for  freight. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  i)urchase  of  minor  supi)lies 
:! mount  to? 

Mr.  Fry.  Only  a  few  thousand  dollars.  The  warehouses  together, 
iiK-luding  salaries  and  every  expense,  cover  approximately  ^(iO.OOO 
a    year. 

The  Chaikman.  How  much  did  you  ask  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Fry.  For  next  year? 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Fry.  Thirty -seven  thousand  dollars,  but  the  Congress  last  \e&v 
required  that  all  coal  transportation  be  paid  out  of  that  fund,  which 
eliminated  $130,000  from  the  appropriation  that  I  am  speaking  of 
now. 

The  Chairman.  For  1920  you  spent  $200,000  more  than  the  ap- 
propriation ? 

Mr.  Fry.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  make  the  $500,000  which  we  have 
figured  we  needed  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  record  your  appropriation  for 
each  year  and  your  expenditures  for  freight  each  year. 

Mr.  P^RY.  Going  back  how  far? 

The  Chairman.  For  the  three  years,  1918,  1919,  and  1920. 

Mr.  Fry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriations  and  the  amounts  expended 
for  freight  and  the  amounts  expended  for  supplies. 

Mr.  Fry.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Memorandum  on  dcficieneies,  Indian  Bureau,  in  funds  for  purchaxv  and  trans- 
portation of  Indian  supplies,  1918,  1919,  aiid  1920. 


Fiscal  year. 


1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Original 
appropriation. 


1  $300, 000 
*  300, 000 
» 300, 000 


Expended  for 

ft«l|rht  to  Jan. 

2, 1921. 


9402, 69a  60 
407,9ia21 
383,3ia88 


Expended  for 

sttppUes  to  Jan. 

2,1921. 


«l7,717.n 
« 12, 108. 31 
•  10,471.30 


1  Th«*  followinK:  Is  a  complete  statement  regarding  the  1918  appropriation : 

Deficiency  appropriation  of  July  11,  1919 $121,676.-95 

Deficiency  appropriation  of  Nov.  4.  1919 1«.  2731  20 

Deficiency  appropriation  of  Mar.  6,  1920 8.557.12 

Total  deficiency  items  already  appropriated 146.506.27 

Original   appropriation aoo,  000.  0t> 

Total  appropriations  to  date 446,506.27 

Additional  required: 

Item  in  present  act 8. 100.  OU 

Estimated  still  outstanding  and  not  passed  by  Treasury 3,  600.  iH> 

Total  required  for  all  purpost'H 458,206.27 

Total  cost  of  warehouses  for  1918 55.  515.  5N 


Total  required  for  transportation  onljr 402,  690.  6J^ 

^  Includes     'ipproxliiuUoly    $ri..')0O    for    printing    of    estimates,     proposal  blnuks.     vw . 

advertising,  etc..  in  connection  with  the  annual  spring  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  Indian 

field  servile  for  1918. 
'The  following  Is  a  complete  statement  regarding  the  1919  appropriation  : 

Deficiency  appropriation  of  Mar.  6,  1920 |83,  468.  95 

Original  appropriation 300.000.  0*^ 

Total  appropriation  to  date 383,  46S.  S.'V 

Item  In  present  bill 100.  OOO.  OO 

Total  required  for  all  purposes 483.468.  ^'i 

Total  required  for  warehouwes 61,726.52 

Total    requlre<l   for  transportation 421,742.4:; 

Of  the  $100,000  estimated  for  as  a  deficiency  item,  claims  have  already  been 
passed  by  Treasury  Department  for  $86,167.78,  leaving  estimated  differ- 
ence to  cover  claims  yet  to  be  presented  of_-   13.832.22 

Net  amount  already  needed  for  freight 407.910.21 

*  The  following  is  a  complete  statement  regarding  the  1020  appropriation 
(no  deficlencv  apprtJpriation  has  as  yot  been  made)  : 

Original    appropriation .$3<M),  <Kio.  ti'> 

Present    item .  200.  l>00.  »m» 


Total    r»»qiilrea ."lOO.  <Mn».  («i 
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The  Chairman.  Practically  all  of  these  other  items  there  were 
sufficient  funds  in  the  appropriation  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to 
which  they  relate  for  payment  of  the  items,  but  the  items  were  not 
presented  for  payment  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the 
money  lapsed  in  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Fry.  Mr.  Dodd  will  have  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Dodd.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Fry.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  you  read  any  of  the  justifications 
f orthis  transportation  item  in  the  Indian  bill ;  for  instance,  the  one 
for  next  year,  wliich  is  rather  a  resum^  ofthe  whole  matter? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  but  I  will  look  that  over. 


Tuesday,  January  11,  1921. 
POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 


Hrii:i 


STATEKENT   OF   MK.   THOHAS   J.   HOWELL,   ASSIBTANT 

CLERK,  POST  OFFICE  DEFABTHENT. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 
INSTAIXATION   OF   VISIBLE  CARD  Fnj5   CNDRX   8Y8TEM. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $5,000  for  contingent  expenses, 
stationary,  blank  books,  index  and  guide  cards,  etc. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  years  is 
$30,000,  and  we  have  expended  to  date  $23,457.29.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  general  statement  regarding  this  item. 

This  deficiency  is  required  in  order  to  enable  the  depaitment  to 
install  a  visible  card  system  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  cumber- 
some and  obsolete  card  records  now  in  use  in  the  duplicate  and  mis- 
cellaneous section  of  the  Division  of  Money  Orders,  and  also  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  envelopes. 

With  reference  to  the  cumbersome  and  absoh»te  card  records  now  in 
u*>o  in  the  duplicate  and  miscellaneous  section  of  the  Division  of 
Money  Ordei's  I  would  state  that  the  wooden  cases  in  which  the  cards 
are  filed  are  practically  worn  out,  having  been  in  use  for  approxi- 
matelv  20  years,  and  in  addition  are  so  crowded  that  the  work  of 
consulting  the  cards  is  very  much  retarded,  and  as  the  drawers  are 
fitted  witti  rollei*s  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  physical  labor 
involve<l  in  handling  them.  The  point  has  been  reached  therefore 
when  it  becomes  abscxlutely  necessary  either  to  purchase  new  filing 
<-jises  or  to  adopt  a  modern  business  system  instead. 

rout  of  wapphouses  for  1920 I r»R,  201.  06 

Total    required  for  trnuHport'ition   ._    _-.    .  ._ -  _     441. 71>S.  !M 

of  th**  $200,000  oMtlmatwl  for  clnlnin  have  alroadv  been  passed  by  th(» 
Treasury  Department  for  SI 41, 511. 04.  leaving  estlmatea  difTerencp  to 
i-ovtT  claimM  yet  to  bo  pr*»«rnlcHl  of .    _.    .*»8.  4ss.  0« 

Net  amount  already  m'«*ded  for  froiiflit---    _---__--     - .-_     .{83,  .no.  SR 

&  InelQde«i  approximately  $8,500  for  same  purpose*  for  1919. 
•  Includes  approxlmatoly  $7,500  for  same  purpose  for  1920. 
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Briefly  stated  the  visible  bystem  consists  of  a  metal  leaf,  which 
contains  150  cards  5  by  8  inches.  At  the  present  time  the  cards  that 
are  being  used  are  8  by  10  inches  and  a  considerable  saving  in  paper 
will  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  the  visible  system.  The  Wsible 
system  is  very  elastic  as  additional  leaves  may  be  added  as  required. 
Seven  or  eight  frames  make  a  unit  accommodating  about  1,000  cards. 
Each  record  card  shows  the  number  of  the  office  of  issue ;  the  name 
of  the  office  and  State  is  visible  and  does  not  require  any  physical 
effort  in  locating  the  desired  card. 

A  few  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  visible  system  over  the 
present  method  of  files  are  as  f  ollowsn 

Will  eliminate  the  present  obsolete  filing  system. 

Will  verA^  materially  lessen  the  time  required  to  find  the  office 
wanted. 

Will  effect  a  saving  in  the  time  of  making  the  necessary  entr>' 
because  the  card  does  not  have  to  be  taken  from  the  frame. 

The  loss  of  cards  or  misplacement  of  cards  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  as  the  cards  are  stationary  in  each  frame. 

Clerks  making  entries  and  searching  will  not  be  required  to  stand 
all  day  as  at  present. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  convenience  and  rapidity  with  which 
such  files  may  be  consulted  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
has  advised  that  it  may  be  possible  for  the  two  clerks  now  engaged 
on  this  work  to  continue  to  handle  it  for  several  years,  while  if  new 
files  are  supplied  similar  to  those  now  in  use  the  increase  in  the 
business  will  require  an  additional  clerk  within  the  next  year.  In 
other  words,  after  th«  first  year  the  visible  system  will  save  the 
services  of  one  clerk  in  the  Division  of  Money  Orders. 

The  increased  cost  of  envelopes  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  over  the 
fiscal  year  1919  ranged  from  113  to  823  per  cent.  The  increased  cost 
of  envelopes  for  the  present  fiscal  year  October  1  to  December  81, 
1920,  ranged  from  29  to  107  per  cent ;  and  from  January  1,  1920,  to 
March  31, 1921,  19  to  68  per  cent  over  1920. 

The  Chairman.  It  strikes  me  that  this  is  not  a  deficiency.  You 
ought  to  take  this  matter  before  the  subcommittee  that  makes  appro- 
priations for  the  year.  This  would  be  changing  a  system  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  year,  when  there  is  no  estimate  lor  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Howell.  This  is  a  deficiency,  because,  as  I  stated,  a  part  of 
this  money  will  be  needed  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  en- 
velopes and  a  part  for  putting  in  this  system.  They  have  reached  a 
point  in  the  Division  of  Money  Orders  where  they  must  do  one  of 
two  things:  Either  put  in  some  new  filing  furniture,  for  which  we 
would  have  to  ask  for  a  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  for  fur- 
niture and  filing  cabinets,  or  install  this  new  system.  From  a  prac- 
tical business  standpoint,  it  is  much  more  economical  to  put  this  new 
system  in  rather  than  to  purchase  filing  cabinets  out  of  the  other 
appropriation  for  furniture  and  filing  cabinets.  This  system  will 
pay  for  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

The  (^11  AIRMAN.  How  much  will  the  sj^stem  cost — $5,000? 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir;  approximately  $4,000.  We  have  had  to  build 
bases  for  the  old  file  cases  now  in  use.  and  we  can  use  those  same 
bases  for  this  new  system.     This  system  will  cost  approximately 
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$4,000.  It  is  just  a  question  of  appropriations,  or  it  is  a  question  of 
buying  filing  cabinets  out  of  the  appropriation  for  furniture  and 
filing  cabinets,  or  putting  in  this  new  system,  which  would  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  appropriation  for  "  stationery,"  and  we  consider  that 
this  latter  course  is  the  more  businesslike  and  economical  way  of 
handling  the  situation.  In  this  connection,  I  might  say  that  tliere 
were  issued  last  year  110,950  duplicate  money  orders. 

INCREASED   COST  OF  ENVEIX)PES. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  gave  you  enough  to  install  this  system, 
could  you  get  along  with  that? 

Mr.  Howell.  We  are  in  need  of  this  additional  money  on  account 
of  the  increased  cost  of  envelopes.    We  can  install  the  system  if  j'ou 

ive  us  the  $4,000,  but  we  need  the  additional  $1,000  for  envelopes, 
n  1919  we  expended  out  of  this  appropriation  $81,271.99.  We  had 
to  get  a  deficiency.  Last  year  we  were  able  to  squeeze  by,  but  in 
doing  so  we  depleted  our  stocks.  We  squeezed  by  on  $25,000,  but  we 
had  to  exercise  the  utmost  care,  and,  as  I  have  said,  in  doing  it,  we 
depleted  our  stocks.  At  the  present  time  we  order  only  a  three- 
months'  supply  at  one  time.  This  practice  enables  us  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  the  changing  market  conditions  on  open  market  purchases 
and  in  cases  where  the  CJeneral  Supply  Committee  has  made  no  award 
or  short-period  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  is  there  in  the  system  you  pro- 
pose to  install  as  compared  with  the  one  you  have? 

Mr.  Howell.  At  th6  present  time  they  use  an  8  by  10  card  in  re- 
cording the  duplicate  money  orders  that  are  issued.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year  the  department  issued  110,950  duplicate  monejr  orders. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  using  a  card  like  that  [indicating]  8  by 
10  inches,  which  is  placed  in  a  filing  cabinet.  These  filing  cabinets 
are  20  years  old,  and  are  of  an  obsolete  type.  They  have  no  rollers. 
What  we  propose  to  do  is  to  use  an  8  by  5  card  like  this  [indicating], 
because  it  is  much  more  economical.  They  will  be  in  leaf  form,  and 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  clerks  to  take  them  out  of  the  frame. 
They  will  be  visible  all  the  time,  and  we  will  not  lose  them.  I  can 
visualize  the  system  by  this  little  folder,  which  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  this  change  amounts  to. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  require  tlie  use  of  some  patented  arrange- 
ment? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir :  })ut  there  are  any  number  of  visible  systems 
on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  very  much  charge  for  the  patented 
features  of  the  device  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  I  can  not  give  you  any  information  concerninc:  that 
phase  of  the  matter.  They  charge  so  much  per  unit,  and  it  will  take 
about  60  units  to  take  care  of  our  needs.  We  have  received  a  quotation 
from  one  of  the  companies  which  shows  that  the  system  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $4,000. 

The  Chairman.    How  much  will  that  save  in  labor? 

Mr.  Howell.  It  will  save  the  services  of  one  clerk,  according  to 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  He  claims  that  he  will  save 
the  services  of  one  clerk  after  the  first  year. 
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The  Chairman.  If  we  give  him  this  system,  then  we  can  cut  out 
one  clerk  from  the  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year 't 

Mr.  Howell.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  say  that,  but  next  year  we  will 
not  ask  for  an  additional  clerk.  I  have  a  statement  here  from  the 
Acting  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  and  he  states  that  if  we 
do  not  put  in  this  system,  or  if  we  simply  put  in  new  filing  cabinets, 
next  year  they  will  have  to  have  another  clerk. 

PURCHASE,  EXCHANGE,  ETC.,  OE  HORSES,  HORSE-DRAWN  AND  MOTOR-DRIYEN 

VEHICLES. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  purchase,  exchange,  hire,  and  maintenance 
of  horses  and  horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger  carrying  ve- 
hicles and  repair  of  vehicles,  including  motor  trucks  and  harness,  you 
are  asking  $900. 

Mr.  HowEiJ^.  Our  appropriation  for  1920  was  $3,200,  and  we  ex- 
pended $3,140.42.  Our  appropriation  for  1921  was  $4,000,  and  we 
have  expended  to  date  $3,554.49.  In  this  appropriation  you  author- 
ized us  to  spend  $1,400  for  the  purchase  of  a  passenger-carrying 
vehicle  for  the  use  of  the  Post  Office  Department^  and  that  left  a 
balance  to  take  care  of  the  different  items  under  this  head  of  $2,600. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  pa^^  for  that  passenger-carrj'- 
ing  vehicle? 

Mr.  Howell.  When  we  put  in  the  CvStimates  we  figured  that  it 
would  be  about  $1,200,  but  we  paid  $1,375  for  it.  It  was  a  Dodge  car. 
That  was  within  the  allowance  that  Congress  gave  us,  and  it  left  us 
$2,600  to  take  care  of  the  various  items  to  be  provided  out  of  this 
appropriation,  whereas,  in  1920,  we  had  $3,200.  In  this  connection 
I  would  state  that  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1910  was 
$2,500,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  cost 
of  all  these  various  items. 

The  Chairman.    This  is  for  the  department  here  ? 

Mr.  Howell.    Yes,  sir ;  it  is  for  the  department  proper. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  the  car  for? 

Mr.  Howeli..  The  passenger-carrying  car  is  used  by  the  officials 
here  in  the  department  in  going  to  and  from  the  three  departmental 
buildings,  the  Capitol,  and  to  the  various  executive  departments. 
The  disbureing  clerk  also  uses  the  car  in  paying  off  the  employees 
located  in  the  other  buildings.  Prior  to  the  time  we  acquired  this 
car  we  had  to  hire  taxicabs  when  it  was  necessary  to  pay  off  the  em- 
ployees located  in  the  other  buildings. 

'the  Chairman.  You  have  less  than  $500  now? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  the  automobile  froui  the  $4,000,  we  had  left  only  $2,600. 
Our  appropriation  for  the  same  items  in  1910  was  $2,500.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  in  1010  we  only  had  to  take  care  of  five  horses,  whereas 
we  now  take  care  of  four  liorses,  two  trucks,  and  one  passenger- 
carrying  automobile.  We  have  two  trucks  because  we  have  to  carry 
the  mail,  ice.  furniture,  supplies,  etc.,  between  the  main  Post  Office 
Departnient  Building,  the  new  post  office  building,  and  the  building 
at  Fifth  and  W  Streets  XE.  The  city  post  office  does  not  deliver 
mail  to  the  executive  departments.  Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  from 
these  figures  tluit  we  are  exercising  eAerv  possible  precaution  in 
expending  tins  appropriation. 
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MI6CKLLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  For  miscellaneous  items,  you  are  asking  $15,000, 
and  you  have  an  appropriation  of  $40,000. 

Mr.  Howell.  Our  appropriation  for  1920  was  $35,000,  plus  a  defi- 
ciency of  $15,000,  making  a  total  of  $50,000^  Of  that  appropriation 
we  expended  $49,929.94.  The  estimate  for  1921  was  $50,000,  but  the 
appropriation  was  $40,000.  Of  that  appropriation  we  have  expended 
to  date  $28,882.63.  Out  of  this  appropriation  we  pay  for  various 
miscellaneous  supplies,  inchiding  mechanical  supplies  for  the  car- 

E enter  shop,  awnmg  maker,  supiHios  used  in  connection  with  the  up- 
eep,  care,  and  maintenance  of  the  three  departmental  buildings,  such 
as  toilet  paper,  soaps,  etc. ;  floor  coverings,  flags,  fire  hose,  typewriter 
machines,  adcling  ma<'hines,  and  other  labor-saving  devices,  car 
tickets,  telephone  service,  law  books,  books  of  reference,  etc.,  and  for 
repairs  to  the  three  department  buildings.  This  estimate  of  $15,000 
is  necessary  to  take  care  of  some  needed  repairs  to  the  buildings  that 
we  put  off  because  of  the  unusual  conditions  that  existed  during  the 
j)eriod  of  the  war.  That  is  primarily  what  we  desire  this  $15,000 
for.  It  is  also  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  some  of  the  items  pur- 
chased out  of  the  appropriation.  Now,  with  reference  to  street  car 
tickets,  in  the  regular  appropriation  Congress  placed  a  limitation  of 
$450  on  the  purchase  of  street  car  tickets,  and  we  ask  in  this  defi- 
<'iency  that  we  be  authorized  to  expend  $90  for  street  car  tickets.  We 
ask  that  because  at  the  time  the  limitation  of  $450  was  applied  we 
<-ould  purchase  in  the  city  of  Washington  four  car  tickets  for  25 
cents,  or  a  total  of  7,200  tickets.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  will 
now  purchase  only  6,000  car  fares  at  the  rate  of  four  for  30  cents. 
The  total  limitation  of  $540  asked  for  will  purchase  7,200  tickets, 
the  amount  formerly  purchased  for  $450. 

The  Chaikman.  fiy  giving  you  $90  now,  you  will  be  able  to  pur- 
chase as  many  street  car  tickets  as  you  purchased  formerly  with  $450? 
Mr.  Ho^^LL.  Yes,  sir.     In  our  regular  appropriation  you  have 
placed  a  limitation  of  $450  on  the  amount  that  may  be  expended  for 
car  tickets  out  of  that  appropriation.    Now,  if  you  will  authorize  us 
to  expend  $90  in  addition  to  the  $450  for  street  car  tickets,  that  will 
make  a  total  of  $540  that  you  will  have  authorized  us  to  expend  for 
that  purpose,  and  with  the  $540  we  can  purchase  the  same  number  of 
t  ickets  that  we  formerly  purchased  for  $460.    With  reference  to  the 
telephone  service,  in  the  current  appropriation  Congress  has  placed 
a   limitation  of  $12,500  upon  the  amount  that  may  be  expended  for 
telephone  service,  and  we  are  asking  that  this  limitation  be  raised 
1  o  $pl3,000  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  telephone  service.    We  there- 
fore have  asked  for  authority  to  expend  $500  out  of  the  $15,000  for 
telephone  service,  which  will  enable  us  to  expend  a  total  of  $13,000  for 
t  lie  present  fiscal  year.    In  other  words,  what  we  desire,  is  authority 
Co  expend  $500  more  for  telephone  service. 

The  Chairman.  Take  this  expenditure  for  street  car  tickets,  who 
expends  that  money? 

>Cr.  Howell.  They  are  used  by  the  various  bureaus  of  the  depart- 
ment. We  have  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic  between  the  de- 
partment buildings  and  we  try  to  handle  as  much  as  we  can  with 
the  passenger-carrying  vehicle  and  also  with  our  trucks.     In  seiiding 
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our  mechanics  to  the  buildings  we  require  them  to  use  the  truck.  We 
have  a  large  amount  of  special  mail  that  has  to  be  sent  to  Congiess  or 
to  the  White  House  or  to  one  of  the  executive  departments.  Of 
course,  our  messengers,  as  a  rule,  use  most  of  the  car  tickets  in  tak- 
ing special  communications  to  the  other  executive  departments,  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House. 

I  have  covered  the  telephone  service.  The  reason  we  ask  authority 
to  spend  $500  additional  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  service 
over  1920.  We  are  paying  a  1400  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  switchboard.  70  per  cent  increase  in  branch  exchange  telephones, 
and  there  is  14  per  cent  increase  in  mileage.  That  is  the  reason  we 
are  asking  for  $500  more. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  say  that  while  we  did  not  cover 
the  matter  in  our  letter,  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  .committee  will 
give  us  authority  to  expend  $500  more  for  law  books.  In  the  regular 
appropriation  Congress  limits  us  to  the  expenditure  of  $1,500  for 
law  books  and  books  of  reference.  That  limitation  has  been  there 
for  the  last  10  years,  although  the  business  of  the  postal  establish- 
ment has  increased  100  per  cent,  and  we  earnestly  urge  that  per- 
mission be  given  to  spend  $500  more  for  law  books.  That  does  not 
increase  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  that  up  with  the  regular  committee 
for  next  year? 

Mr,  HowELii.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  thev  do? 

Mr.  Howell.  They  allowed  us  $300  more.  I  took  it  up  in  this 
same  way.    We  overlooked  covering  it  in  the  letter. 

That  covers  the  miscellaneous  items,  unless  you  want  to  know  how 
the  $15,000  is  made  up.  I  would  say  that  it  is  for  repairs  of  build- 
ings, telephones,  car  tickets,  law  bool^s  and  books  of  reference.  Those 
are  the  items  that  make  up  the  $15,000. 

OFFICE   OF  postmaster   GENERAL. 

GAS,   ELKCTRICITY,  AND  REPAIRS,  EQUIPMENT   SHOPS   BUILDING. 

My  next  item  is  "  For  gas,  electric  power  and  light,  and  the  repair 
of  machinerv.  United  States  Post  Office  Department  equipment  shop^ 
building,  $2,000." 

This  appropriation  is  for  gas,  electric  power  and  light,  and  the 
repair  of  machinery  at  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department 
equipment  shops  building  at  Fifth  and  W  Streets  NE. 

The  appropriation  for  1920  was  $4,500,  with  a  deficiency  appro 
priation  of  $1,000.  We  expended  $5,499.77.  Our  appropriation  for 
1921  was  $5,500,  and  our  estimate  for  1922  was  $7,000,  which  Cor 
srress  has  allowed.  The  reason  for  this  deficiencv  is  due  to  the  fa*! 
that  they  put  on  a  double  shift  at  the  equipment  shop,  and  thev  hav-* 
also  installed  additional  machinery.  The  current  is  purchased  from 
the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  and  the  gas  from  the  Washinjrt^i' 
Gas  Light  Co.     We  only  maintain  a  heating  plant  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  place  where  you  make  the  bags  ? 

Mr.  Ho\VEi.L.  Where  we  mafie  the  mail  bags  and  repair  the  mnn 
bags. 

In  order  to  clear  the  record  here  with  reference  to  the  chief  clerk- 
office,  I  will  state  that  the  request  for  two  additional  floors  was  never 
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submitted  by  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General  to  the  chief 
clerk's  office.  Reference  was  made  to  it,  however,  in  the'  annual  re- 
port of  the  Postmaster  General. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  balance  liave  you  of  the  $5,500? 

Mr.  Howell.  Of  the  $5,500  we  have  expended  to  date  $2,282.04, 
but  that  does  not  include  the  November  and  December  bills,  which 
will  probably  amount  to  $1,300. 

The  Chairman.  You  expended  $2,282  for  one-third  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir;  but,  of  course,  for  November,  December, 
January,  and  February  they  run  heavy  over  there  on  account  of 
the  short  days. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  run  so  heavy  in  March,  April,  May, 
and  June? 

Mr.  Howell.  In  May  and  June  they  will  not  run  quite  so  heavy ; 
but  our  bills  average  up.  I  have  here  the  bills  by  months  for  the. 
last  year :  July,  $351 ;  August,  $412 ;  September,  $428 ;  October,  $439 ; 
November,  $525;  December,  $537;  January,  $528;  Februaiy,  $528; 
March,  $532 ;  April,  $563  j  May,  $533.  It  jumped  up  there  in  the 
spring  due  to  the  installation  of  labor-saving  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  only  estimated  $7,000  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  year  you  are  estimating  for  $7,500? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  you  do  not  want  to  go  on  the  basis  this 
year  that  you  would  not  keep  up  next  year? 

Mr.  HoAVELL.  No,  sir.  We  figure,  of  course,  that  we  might  be 
able  to  get  by  on  $7,000  in  1922,  as  there  might  be  some  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  electric  power  and  gas  by  that  time.  That  is  the  reason- 
we  made  the  estimate  in  that  way.  We  might  be  able  to  ^et  by  on 
$7,000  this  year,  but  it  is  going  to  run  very  close,  and  rather  than 
come  up  here  again  in  June  or  May  we  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
estimate  not  quite  so  close.  The  wav  it  looks  now  we  will  get  by 
with  $7,000. 

traveling  expenses   of  inspectors. 

The  Chairman.  For  traveling  expenses  of  inspectors,  etc.,  you 
ure  asking  for  the  fiscal  vear  1920,  $800? 

Mr.  Ho\\t:ll.  This  deficiency  is  caused  principally  by  the  special 
travel  of  inspectors,  one  to  South  America  and  two  to  Cuba :  the  in- 
r-r€»ase  in  Pullman  fares:  the  detail  of  inspectors  in  charge  as  acting 
postmasters  at  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  the  special 
investigation  of  fraud  cases  in  Xew  York.  X.  Y. 

Mr.  Shook,  of  the  chief  inspector's  office,  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
f  jiiestions. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  an  actual  deficiency? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir :  for  the  past  fiscal  year.  Of  course,  this  is 
f>Hi<l  out  of  the  postal  revenues. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  tliat,  but  who  is  this  sum  to  be 
pnid  to? 

Mr.  Shook.  The  inspectors  have  submitted  their  expense  accounts 
aii<l  they  had  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  their  last  accounts  for  June 
siikI  thev  are  being  held  up. 

The  t'HAiRMAN.  How  many  persons  is  this  owing  to? 
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Mr.  Shook.  I  can  not  say  exactly ;  something  like  six  or  eight,  as 
near  as  I  remember.  That"  is  due,  as  Mr.  Howell  has  said,  to  the  in- 
creased cost  and  this  unusual  travel.  It  is  the  first  year  in  which 
we  liave  had  a  deficiency. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES,  DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  necessary  miscellaneous  expenses  at  division 
headquarters,  fiscal  year  1920,  you  are  asking  $350  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  That  is  for  the  past  fiscal  year.  This  deficiency 
was  caused  principally  by  the  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  telephone 
service  at  division  headquarters.  During  the  fiscal  year  1920  the 
various  telephone  companies  were  granted  increased  rates  by  public 
utility  commissions,  increasing  the  cost  about  $600  to  the  division 
headquarters.  The  division  headquarters  are  located  at  15  points 
throughout  the  country.  That  is  something  over  which  we  have  no 
control. 

The  Chairman.  You  actually  owe  this  amount? 

Mr.  Howell.  We  actually  owe  $350. 

There  is  one  other  item  and  that  is  the  last  one,  that  is  for  a  special- 
delivery  fees  for  1919  and  1920. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  audited  claims  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  just  simply  a  bookkeeping  proposi- 
tion, so  that  the  auditor  can  balance  the  accounts  of  va^nous  j)ost- 
masters.  It  is  to  reimburse  the  postal  revenues  for  amounts  retained 
by  postmasters  under  authority  of  section  3,861  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  in  excess  of  the  appi'opriation  for  special-delivery  fees. 
The  amounts  exceeded  the  appropriation  and  represent  the  amounts 
that  have  been  outstanding.  This  money  has  already  been  spent  out 
of  the  postal  revenues,  and  this  is  simply,  as  I  have  said,  a  book- 
keeping proposition  in  order  to  enable  the  auditor  to  balance  up  the 
accounts  of  the  various  postmasters. 

The  Chairman.  The  postmasters  have  been  paid? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  taken  it  out  of  the  postal  revenues. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  simply  to  authorize  them  to  do  what  they 
have  actually  done? 

Mr.  Howell.  This  is  simply  for  Congress  to  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  specific  amount  so  the  auditor  can  balance  up  the 
postmasters'  accounts,  (congress  authorizes  specifically  the  exact 
amounts  that  can  be  paid  out  of  the  postal  revenues. 


Tn-:si)Ay,  January  11,  1921. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  FIRST  ASSISTANT   POSTMA.STER  GENERAL. 

STATEMENT   OF  ME.   JOHN   C.   EOONS,   ilEST  ASSISTANT   POST- 

MASTEB  GENEBAL. 

temtorarV  and  ai'xiltary  clerk  hire. 

The  Chairman.  For  temporary  and  auxiliary  clerk  hire,  and  for 
substitute  clerk  hire  for  clerks  and  employees  absent  with  pay  at  first 
and  second  class  po>t  offices  and  temporary  and  auxiliary  clerk  hire  s^t 
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summer  and  winter  resort  post  offices,  you  are  asking  a  deficiency 
of  $7,000,000.  You  had  an  appropriation  of  $9,750,000  which  was 
.$3^50,000  in  excess  of  your  estimate. 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  estimate  last  year  was  based  on  the  rate  of  40  cents 
an  hour  but  before  the  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  H.  J.  Resolution 
151  had  been  enacted,  which  increased  the  rate  per  hour  from  40  cents 
to  60  cents,  and  that  accounts  for  the  increase  of  $3,000,000. 
The  Chairman.  When  did  that  act  take  effect  ? 
Mr.  KooNS.  November  8.    It  was  early  in  November.    When  that 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads,  they  increased  it  sufficiently  to  carry  that  rate  of 
pay.    Our  estimate  tor  this  year  was  submitted  before  we  had  any 
knowledge  that  there  would  be  such  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
volume  of  business  last  year  as  well  as  this.     The  average  normal 
increase  in  postal  revenues  is  about  5.88  per  cent.    Last  year,  instead 
of  being  that,  it  was  19.81  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  average  normal  increase 

Mr.  KooNs  (interposing).  The  average  for  15  years  was  5.88  per 
cent. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  for  all  classes? 

Mr.  KooNS.  That  is  taking  15  j^ears,  the  increase  in  all  postal  rev- 
enues for  15  years,  and  dividing  it  by  15  makes  5.88  per  cent.  'Last 
year  the  increased  revenues  amounted  to  19.81  per  cent.  We  ar6 
still  doing  that  vohune  of  business  and  on  top  of  that  for  the  month 
of  July  there  was  an  increase  of  17.18  per  cent;  August,  17.81  per 
cent;  September,  14.24  per  cent;  October,  8.61  per  cent;  November, 
17.16  per  cent;  and  December,  8.13  per  cent.  So  we  are  not  only 
holding  the  business  of  last  year  but  are  carrying  along  an  increase  of 
about  14'  per  cent  over  and  above  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  giving  the  rate  of  increase  of  last  year  for 
Julv  of  17.18  per  cent,  is  that  in  comparison  with  the  business  of 
July  of  1919? 

Mr.  KooNs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Which  had  increased  19  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  KooNs.  Which  had  increased  on  an  average  last  year  19.81  per 
o<»nt.     These  figures  are  for  the  50  largest  offices  representing  about 
one-half  the  postal  revenues. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  average  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year? 

Mr.  KooNS.  I  have  not  figured  that  out  exactly,  but  it  would  aver- 
age about  14  per  cent,  or  between  le3  and  14  per  cent  over  and  above 
the  increase  of  last  year.    The  clerk  hire  is  paid  for  out  of  two  ap- 
propriations, one  for  regular  clerks  and  one  for  temporary  and  auxil- 
iary clerks.    When  we  nave  no  civil  service  register,  we  have  to  em- 
ploy temporary  clerks,  and  of  course,  we  employ  a  large  number  of 
tliem.     Notwitnstanding  this  large  increase  in  postal  revenues  on 
.January  1,  1921,  as  compared  with  January  1,  1920,  there  had  only 
been  an  increase  of  4.89  per  cent  in  the  force  of  regular  clerks,  and  in 
<-omparing  July  1,  1920  with  January  1,  1921,  there  had  been  only 
an  increase  of  4.67.    The  industrial  conditions  over  the  country  were 
such  that  we  could  not  get  regular  clerks  in  a  number  of  the  large 
offices  and  had  to  hire  them  out  of  this  temporary  appropriation,  so 
tvhile  we  are  saving  it  in  the  appropriation  for  regular  clerks,  it  is 
lecessary  to  spend  it  out  of  this  appropriation.    You  see  that  increase 
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in  the  regular  force  does  not  anything  like  compare  with  the  increase 
in  the  volume  of  business,  and  we  have  reduced  this  estimate  to  the 
lowest  possible  amount.  They  felt  in  our  office  that  it  ought  to  be  at 
least  $1,000,000  more,  but  I  have  reduced  it  to  the  lowest  amount 
which  I  think  we  can  possibly  get  through  with. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  expend  out  of  this  appropri- 
ation for  the  first  six  months  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  For  the  first  six  months  it  has  practically  all  beeai 
expended.  The  reclassification  bill  added  to  this  sick  leave  for 
employees  and  substitute  service  instead  of  payment  for  overtime  for 
compensatory  time  and  that  added  about  $4,000,000  worth  of  service 
to  the  appropriation  which  is  carried  in  the  reclassification  bill ;  that 
is,  as  near  as  we  can  estimate,  it  will  be  $4,000,000.  In  other  words, 
they  appropriated  in  addition  to  the  amount  already  appropriated, 
whatever  was  necessary  to  cany  out  these  two  provisions  of  the 
reclassification  bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  reclassification  bill  do  you  have  refer- 
ence to? 

Mr.  KooNs.  The  bill  of  June  5, 1920,  the  reclassification  act  for  the 
Postal  Service.  It  related  to  the  field  service  only.  So  that  this 
appropriation  is  practically  exhausted  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  took  $9,750,000  for  the  first  six  months, 
bow  could  you  ffet  along  with  $7,000,000  additional? 

Mr.  KooNs.  Some  of  it  was  expended  for  the  payment  of  vacation 
service  which  will  not  be  as  heavy  during  the  la^  six  months  and 
then  the  Christmas  period  is  within  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 
For  these  reasons  the  last  half  of  the  year  is  much  lighter  than  the 
first  half. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  then  that  for  this  vear  this 
service  would  cost  $16,750,000  as  compared  with  an  expenditure  of 
$2,450,000  in  1915,  $2,445,000  in  191G,  $2,270,000  in  1917,  and  ap- 
proximately $4,500,000  in  1918.    How  does  that  happen? 

Mr.  KooNs.  In  some  of  those  years  we  had  to  pay  for  overtime, 
and  the  volume  of  business  has  almost  doubled  in  the  period  you 
mention  and  it  is  also  on  account  of  the  fact  we  could  not  get  regular 
clerks  and  were  compelled  to  hire  temporary  clerks^  You  will  find 
that  our  regular  force  has  not  anything?  like  doubled. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  appropriation  is  practically  seven  times 
what  we  apprcmriated  for  the  same  service  for  1915. 

Mr.  KooNS  1  think  you  will  find  that  during  one  of  the  year?. 
Mr.  Chairman,  they  consolidated  this  appropriation  with  the  vaca- 
tion service. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  seven  times  what  it  was  in  1916  and 
seven  times  as  much  as  it  was  in  1917. 

Mr.  KooNs.  We  are  paying  50  per  cent  more  per  hour,  you  know. 
and  for  a  portion  of  the  period  referred  to  we  only  paid  30  cents 
an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  the  organization 
has  changed  any  since  that  time. 

Mr.  K^Ns.  We  are  employing  a  great  many  more  temporary' 
clerks  because  we  could  not  get  the  regular  clerks.  But  if  you  take 
into  consideration  the  increase  in  both  regular  and  temporary  ex- 
penditures you  will  find  the  total  increase  much  less  than  the  in- 
crease in  revenues. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  to  take  care  of  the  increase  in  busi- 
ness, but  when  you  compare  $18,750,000  with  $2,450,000,  or  with 
$2570,000  in  1917,  that  would  allow  for  a  very  substantial  increase 
in  wages  as  well  as  an  increase  in  business. 

Mr.  KooNs.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  wages  of  50  per  cent. 
Then  there  has  been  an  increase  in  business  and  then  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  regular  clerks  in  some  of  the  large  cities  and  have  to 
use  temporary  clerks  because  we  had  no  classified  register.  We  have 
to  pav  them  out  of  this  appropriation  rather  than  out  of  the  appro- 
priation for  regular  clerks.  As  I  said,  during  the  last  year  our 
regular  force  has  only  increased  4.89  pe^  cent.  We  will  spend  about 
$6,000,000  less  this  year  for  regular  clerks  than  we  estimated,  but 
that  throws  the  expense  over  into  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  KooNs.  About  $6,000,000,  but  that  throws  it  over  into  this  ap- 
propriation. 

The  Chair3iax.  You  originally  asked  for  $18,000,000  for  next 
year. 

Mr.  Kooxs.  I  mean  the  amount  that  was  appropriated  this  year 
for  regular  clerks.  There  are  two  appropriations ;  one  is  for  regular 
clerks,  first  and  second  class,  and  then  the  temporary  clerks.  We 
will  spend  about  $6,000,000  less  in  the  appropriation  for  regular 
clerks  than  we  anticipated,  but  that  throws  the  expenditure  over  into 
this  appropriation  because  we  did  not  have  i*egular  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  in  practical  operation  where  you  see 
a  service  is  an  assured  thing  you  try  to  get  regular  clerks  and  put 
them  on  the  regular  rolls. 

Mr.  KooNs.  Y  es,  sir ;  that  is  true ;  it  is  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  WTien  you  can  not  get  them  or  when  the  business 
seems  to  be  temporary,  you  pay  them  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  KooNs.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  in  Chicago  during  the  past  one 
or  two  years,  and  especially  during  the  past  year,  we  have  had  to  use 
this  class  of  help,  and  during  the  last  year  uj>  until  within  the  last 
three  or  four  months  we  have  not  had  as  desirable  or  efficient  help 
as  we  did  before,  because  the  men  who  would  take  employment  by 
the  hour  without  any  intention  of  remaining  in  the  service  would 
not  render  as  good  service  as  those  who  are  in  the  service  as  regular 
clerks. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  which  passed  the  House  the  other  day 
only  carried  $12,000,000  for  this  service  next  year. 

3ir.  KooNS.  We  reduced  our  estimate  $6,000,000.  We  estimated 
$18,000,000,  but  when  it  was  before  the  committee  I  brought  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  labor  conditions  over  the  country  were 
Ijeginning  to  become  normal,  and  we  felt  that  if  we  got  our  quota  of 
clerks  and  more  work  out  of  the  clerks,  we  could  reduce  this  appro- 
priation, but  it  would  be  expended  from  the  regular  appropriation. 
We  reduced  it  $6,000,000  at  the  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  increase  your  regular  clerks  any? 

Mr.  K(X)Ns.  We  estimated  for  an  increase  in  the  regular  clerks 
4.()00.  Of  course,  the  other  increases  are  those  required  by  law  to  take 
care  of  the  automatic  promotions  and  increased  salaries  jll-ovided 
un<ler  the  reclassification  act.  We  asked  for  4,000  additional  clerks. 
We  have  about  2,000  vacancies  at  this  time  that  are  not  filled. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  you  must  have  a  big  balance  in  the  other 
appropriation. 

Mr.  KooNs.  There  would  be  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 
about  $6,000,000  if  a  definite  amount  had  been  appropriated,  but  we 
had  a  specific  appropriation,  and  then  the  reclassification  bill  was 
enacted  and  appropriated  as  much  additional  as  might  be  necessary 
to  pay  those  increases.  If  we  had  had  the  full  quota  of  employees,  ft 
would  have  taken  about  $10,000,000  additional. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  your  appropriation  for  regular 
clerk  hire  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  $84,500,000.  J'^^at  was  the  amount  carried  in  the  bilL 
but  that  did  not  include  the  increases  carried  in  the  reclassification 
act,  because  the  reclassification  act  appropriated  as  much  additional 
as  might  be  necessaiy  to  carry  out  that  act.  If  we  had  had  the  full 
quota  of  employees,  it  would  have  taken  about  $10,000,000  additional 
but  not  having  the  full  quota  of  employees  it  will  not  take  but 
$4,000,000  above  the  $84,600,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  appropriation  have  you  used 
for  the  first  six  months? 

Mr.  KooNS.  $43,828,328;  the  annual  rate  of  all  in  the  force  now. 
$85,186,125. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  a  number  of  vacancies.  What  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  is  this :  Not  being  able  to  get  the  regular  employees 
and  being  forced  to  hire  temporally  employees  and  pay  them  out  of 
this  appropriation,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  the  $84,500,- 
000,  plus  the  $9,750,000,  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  entire  ser- 
vice for  clerk  hire,  and  whether  if  we  gave  you  authority  to  pay  the 
temporary  employees  out  of  your  appropriation  for  regular  em- 
ployees, you  would  need  any  additional  money. 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  $84,500,000  does  not  really  specify  our  appropri- 
ation for  this  year  because  that  is  only  the  amount  appropriated 
based  on  the  old  salary.  When  we  add  to  that  the  amount  carried  by 
the  resolution  which  did  not  specify  any  particular  amount  except 
it  said  as  much  as  might  be  necessary — -- 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  an  indefinite  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  KooNs.  Yes,  sir ;  and  had  we  had  all  the  places  filled,  based  on 
the  number  of  men  in  the  service  it  would  have  required  between 
$9,000,000  and  $10,000,000  above  the  $84,500,000,  but  of  course,  all  the 
places  were  not  filled.  If  it  was  a  definite  appropriation,  then  we 
would  ask  if  it  were  permissible  to  transfer  some  of  it  to  this  appro- 
priation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  using  any  of  this  $84,500,000  to  pay  the 
increased  salaries? 

Mr.  KooNs.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  have  to  use  all  the  $84,500,000  first. 
The  act  says,  as  mucli  additional  as  might  be  necessary  to  pay  those 
salaries  after  we  have  used  up  the  $84,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  giving  you 
authority  to  use  a  portion  of  that  fund  to  pay  the  temporary  and 
auxiliary  clerk  hire? 

^fr.  KooNs.  If  that  is  permissible,  it  is  satisfactory  to  us. 

The  CiixViRMAN.  Have  you  enough  there  to  do  that? 

Mr.  KooNs.  We  would  have  had  enough,  because  if  you  took 
$7,000,000  off  of  this  $84,500,000  to  pay  this  other  service,  then  the 
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act  of  June  5111,  would  appropriate  whatever  additional  was  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  increased  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  am  not  attempting  to  arrive  at  it  in 
that  way.  I  was  just  trying  to  find  out  whether  or  not  without  go- 
inff  into  that  indefinite  appropriation  at  all,  you  would  have  enough. 

Mr.  K(K)'ns.  Xo;  the  $84,500,000  willftot  see  us  through  the  year 
because  you  see  the  reclassification  act  added  a  great  deal  to  it,  and 
we  would  have  to  use,  possibly,  $3,000,000  out  of  the  indefinite  ap- 
propriation, but  we  would  not  use  anything  like  $10,000,000,  which 
would  have  been  necessary  had  all  the  places  been  filled  throughout 
the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Your  thought  is  it  will  take  all  the  $84,500,000 
to  pay  your  regular  clerk  hire,  including  their  increased  compensa- 
tion, and  in  addition  to  that  you  will  have  to  spend  about  three  or 
four  million  dollars  out  of  the  indefinite  appropriation? 

Mr.  KooNs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  would  be  no  object  then  in  a  transfer  if 
that  is  the  case? 

Mr.  KooNs.  No ;  I  talked  with  the  Postmaster  General  about  it,  but 
I  could  not  see  any  object  in  transferring  it.  Of  course,  if  it  was  a 
definite  appropriation,  then  we  would  have  suggested  a  transfer. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  temporary  ana  auxiliary  clerks  are 
there  employed  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  KooNS.  That  number  fluctuates  every  day.  They  are  employed 
by  the  hour  and  employed  as  needed,  and  as  the  great  number  of  them 
are  not  in  the  classified  service  we  keep  no  record  of  them,  because 
they  can  not  be  employed  permanently.  It  is  an  appropriation  used 
by  the  hour  and  not  by  the  number.  The  other  appropriation  we 
carry  by  numbers.  You  see  one  man  may  be  employed  eight  hours 
or  four  men  two  hours  to  make  up  the  eight  hours  or  two  men  four 
hours. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  this  estimate  for  a  deficiency  was  made 
up  about  the  same  time  as  your  estimate  for  $18,000,000  for  next  year? 

Mr.  KooNs.  No ;  one  was  made  up  in  September  and  this  was  made 
up  in  November. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  much  of  a  change  in  the  labor  situ- 
ation that  would  cause  you  to  think  that  some  of  these  men  would 
be  put  on  the  permanent  rolls? 

Mr.  KooNs.  We  estimated  on  filling  all  the  permanent  roll  and  cut- 
ting this  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,!  reduced  it  $1,000,000  after  our 
iKiokkeepers  had  made  up  the  estimate,  reducing  it  $1,000,000  below 
what  they  thought  would  he  necessary.  We  had  practically  the 
same  conditions  before  in  the  la])or  market  as  there  is  now,  and  the 
only  thinff  I  can  think  of  that  could  affect  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
slump  in  ousiness ;  but  there  is  no  indication  of  that  so  far  as  we  can 
see  at  the  present  time. 

\nBHICIiE  ALLOWANCE,  DRIVERS,  RENTAL  OF  VEHICLES  AND  MAINTENANCE, 

The  Chairman.  For  vehicle  allowance,  the  hiring  of  drivers,  the 
rental  of  vehicles,  and  the  purchase  and  exchange  and  maintenance, 
including  stable  and  garage  facilities,  of  wagons  or  automobiles  for, 
and  the  operation  of  scroen-\vagon  and  city  delivery  and  collection 
sei^'ices,  you  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  of  $4,000,000  for  this  year. 
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Mr.  KooNs.  In  explanation  of  the  estimated  increases  in  exi^endi- 
tures  on  account  of  the  motor  vehicle  service  for  the  fiscal  year  1921 
oVer  the  fiscal  year  1920,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  regular  and 
deficiency  appropriations  for  vehicle  service  for  the  fiscal  year  1920 
amounted  to  $10,950,000,  #hile  the  appropriation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  amounts  to  $10,250,000,  or  a  decrease  for  the  present  year 
of  $700,000.  .  • 

HOM'S    AND   VhJlCENTAOK   INCKKASK8. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1920,  the  bonus  and  percentage  increases  to  niotor 
vehicle  service  employees  were  paid  from  funds  created  by  act  of 
Congress  and  tlierefore  were  not  charged  against  the  appropriation 
"  Vehicle  service,  1920."  That  was  when  the  bonus  bill  passed.  It 
was  a  percentage  increase  in  some  cases  and  in  other  cases  it  was  a 
flat  increase,  and  that  provided  an  amount  separate  from  our  reguhir 
motor  vehicle  appropriation,  but  this  year  that  is  paid  out  of  the 
regular  vehicle  appropriation.  The  amount  of  the  bonus  and  per- 
centage increase  for  the  current  fiscal  year  can  not  be  definitely 
stated  for  the  reason  that  some  of  the  postmasters  in  submitting 
their  monthly  financial  reports  have  apparently  considei'eil  both  the 
bonus  and  percentage  incrQ.ase  as  pail  of  the  base  pay  and  have  in- 
cluded both  in  their  statement  of  expenditures  on  account  of  base 
pay.  However,  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  paid  on  account  of 
the  bonus  and  percentage  increase  will  approximate  $1,000,0(K)  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Although  the  reclassification  act  did  not  specify  that  lump  em- 
ployees— ^}"ou  see  these  are  lump-sum  employees,  chauffeurs,  mechan- 
ics, and  garage  men. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  the  $240  bonus,  too? 

Mr.  KooNS.  No,  sir ;  they  get  the  regular  15  per  cent  and  some  of 
them  $150.  They  got  the  same  bonus  as  the  other  field  employees. 
Then  when  the  reclassification  act  was  being  considered,  I  asked 
at  the  hearings  that  these  employees  be  not  included  in  the  statutory 
positions  as  I  felt  that  when  the  war  was  over  we  could  reduce  pos- 
glblv  to  some  extent  those  salaries  which  we  had  to  pay  temporarily. 
If  they  were  made  statutory  positions,  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to 
reduce  them.  The  commission  agreed  to  that  but  asked  me  to  give 
them  the  same  increase  that  we  gave  other  employees,  and  I  told 
them  that  if  they  would  leave  it  out  of  the  bill  we  would  carrj^  that 
out  and  we  have  done  so. 

Although  the  reclassification  act  did  not  specify  that  lump-sum 
employees  should  receive  increased  compensation,  it  was  promiseil 
at  the  hearings  that  such  employees  would  be  given  the  same  con- 
sideration as  employees  on  the  statutory  rolls  and  in  carryinir  out 
this  promise  in  conjunction  with  the  automatic  promotions,  the  com- 
pensation of  motor  vehicle  serv'ice  employees  was  increased  $1.100.0<Hi. 

TinKS    AND    TUBKS. 

Based  <m  the  cost  of  tires  and  tubes  ordered  during  the  first  thrtM- 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  it  appears  that  the  total  exj>ensc 
of  those  items  will  approximate  $1,025,000,  whereas  only  .'til75,<VM» 
was  expended  for  those  items  during  the  fiscal  year  1920.  This  dif- 
ference results  from  the  fact  that  durinj;  the  fiscal  vear  1920,  w  lai'ire 
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number  of  tires  and  tubes  received  from  the  War  Department  wero 
used,  and  no  payment  made  for  this  equipment.  Similarly  a  quantity 
of  spare  parts  were  received  from  the  War  Department,  and  while 
the  cost  of  such  parts  has  not  been  communicated  to  this  Department, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  not  less  than  $100,000  worth  of  such  parts 
were  used  in  repairin«r  trucks.  While  the  department  is  still  usin^r 
parts  received  from  the  War  Department,  the  value  of  such  partvS 
received  during  the  current  fiscal  year  will  not  approximate  the 
(quantity  used  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  at  least  $50,000  more 
will  be  expended  this  year  than  was  expended  last  year. 

EXPANSION  OF  SERVICE. 

Assuming  that  the  service  will  expand  10  per  cent  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  over  the  annual  rate  shown  for  the  first  quarter, 
SI  .056,000  should  be  added  to  cover  the  expansiop.  Of  course,  the 
bulk  of  the  increased  volume  of  mail  so  far  as  transportation  in  cities 
is  concerned  falls  on  this  service  because  the  great  quantity  of  mail 
in  handled  in  the  large  cities  where  this  service  is. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  appropriation  of  this  year  under  what 
M(*  luid  for  the  year  before  of  $700,000.  There  was  a  bonus  and  per- 
centage increase — it  is  not  an  increase,  but  we  have  been  paying  that 
for  two  years  out  of  a  se])arate  appropriation  which  this  year  nuist 
he  paid  out  of  this  appropriation,  amounting  to  $1,000,000,  and  an 
increase  on  account  of  the  reclassification  act  amounting  to  $1,100,000, 
and  for  tires  and  tubes,  $850,000;  repair  parts,  $50,000:  additicmal 
service,  $1,050,000,  making  a  total  of  $4,750,000,  which  they  estimated 
we  would  need.  I  cut  off  the  $750,000  and  we  are  going  to  try  to  get 
through,  if  possible,  with  $4,000,000.  So  while  we  are  asking  for 
:>4n^)00,060  additional,  last  year  our  total  appropriation  was  $10,- 
950,000,  including  the  deficiency  appropriation,  and  we  did  not  have 
these  salary  increases  to  pay  out  of  the  appropriation.  So  T  think  it 
is  a  ver>^  conservative  estimate  when  you  consider  everything. 

INCREASES    IN     SALARIES, 

The  Chairman.  Then  according  to  that,  the  increase  in  salaries 
takes  up  most  of  this  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  KooNs.  Two  million,  one  hundre<l  thousand  dollars.  You 
understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  increase  was  not  all  made  at  one 
time.  That  was  two  separate  bonuses  and  the  Reclassification  Act 
which  makes  $2,100,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  rest  made  up  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  In  additional  cost  for  repair  parts  and  increase  in 
.»-»ervice. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  that? 

>rr.  KooNS.  Repair  parts,  $50,000;  tubes  and  tires,  $850,000.  You 
iifulerstand  that  last  year  wo  got  a  great  many  from  the  War  De- 
partment.   The  balance  would  be  additional  service,  $1,050,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  becoming  to  be  a  pretty  expensive  propo- 
*^  it  ion,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  cost  is  increasing.  It  is  due  to  the  growth  of  tiio 
-s«*rvice  and  war  costs.  M\'e  have  endeavored  to  hold  it  down  to  the 
!r»vest  limits.    There  is  no  way  to  perform  the  service  otherwise,  l)e- 
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cause  the  private  contractors  could  not  perform  the  service.    They 
simply  would  not  bid  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  installed  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  authorized  in  1912,  to 
take  eifect  in  1913.  Of  course,  it  has  been  added  to  from  tune  to 
time,  and  as  the  contracts  expired,  they  were  taken  over  by  the  Ve- 
hicle Service.  It  is  not  as  expensive  as  it  would  have  been  under  the 
contract  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  involved  besides  tires,  tubes,  etc.  ( 

Mr.  KooNs.  Of  course,  there  is  additional  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  estimate  for  that  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  The  estimate  here  is  $1,050,000  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balances? 

Mr.  KooNs.  At  the  present  time,  if  there  was  no  appropriation 
made  at  all  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year — that  is,  considering  only 
what  we  can  see,  and  without  considering  emergencies,  and  if  there 
was  no  appropriation  made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  would  have  a 
deficit  of  $3,156,000. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  is  not  that  the  amount  that  you  have  esti- 
mated instead  of  $4,000,000  ? 

Mr.  KooNs,  That  does  not  allow  anything  for  the  quarterly  adjust- 
ment of  vehicles  for  the  carriers.  That  service  is  adjusted  quarterly. 
This  is  figured  against  the  annual  rates  and  allowances  upon  this 
time,  and  that  would  make  $3,156,000.  There  are  some  quarterly 
allowances  to  be  made  to  letter  carriers  who  have  their  own  mounts, 
as  we  call  them,  and  that  we  would  make  during  the  March  quarter 
and  the  June  quarter.  That  would  bring  it  up  to  that  amount.  Our 
people  estimated  that  at  $4,750,000,  but  I  cut  off  $750,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  have  cut  off  all  that  you  could ! 

Mr.  KooNs.  They  wanted  it  increased,  but  I  told  them  I  would  not 
do  it.  I  have  taken  this  position  in  regard  to  these  three  estimates, 
that  we  would  cut  them  to  the  bone,  and  would  try  to  keep  within 
the  estimates,  and  that  then,  if  we  did  not  do  it,  they  would  have  to 
come  back  later  on  in  the  year.  Under  this  appropriation  we  haw 
the  wagon  service  under  annual  contract,  and  the  contracts  were 
costing  us  very  materially  more  during  the  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  do  not  think  we  could  get  any  of  them  renewed  until  conditions 
become  normal  again. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  a  substantial  increase  over  last  veni. 
You  hjive  practicallv  $10,950,000. 

:Mr.  Kooxs.  $10,250,000,  but  that  $10,250,000  did  not  have  to  carry 
that  $1,()()0,()00  in  bonuses  or  the  percentage  increase  of  $1,100,(mv'i. 
»nd  it  did  not  have  to  carry  the  increased  compensation  due  to  tho 
reclassification  act  of  this  year.  Of  course,  we  have  an  increase! 
growth  of  the  service. 

MAIL  MESSENGER  SERVICE. 
TRA.NSFKR    AND    TERMINAL   ISERVICE    BY    RAILROADS. 

The  Chairman.  P^'or  mail  messenger  service,  vou  art?  askiiij 
$2,900,000. 

Mr.  KooNs.  That  deficiency  is  due  to  the  decision  of  the  Interstat  • 
Commerce  Commission  which  held  that  under  the  present   systou: 
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the  railroads  were  not  required  to  perform  the  transfer  or  terminal 
service,  and  that  will  throw  a  portion  of  the  railroad  mail  transpor- 
tation service  on  to  our  appropriation  for  mail  messenger  service. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  where  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  the 
mails  from  one  train  to  another. 

Mr.  KooNs.  From  one  railroad  station  to  another,  or  between  the 
post  oflSce  and  the  railroad. 
The  Chairman.  How  about  transfers  made  at  the  depot  ? 
Mr.  KooNS.  That  is  done  by  the  railroad  people. 
The  Chairman.  This  simply  provides  that  where  the  depots  are  at 
different  places  in  the  city  the  Post  Office  Department  would  have 
to  make  the  transfer? 
Mr.  KooNS.  Yes,  sir.' 

The  Chairman.  And  also  to  make  the  transfer  from  the  post  office 
to  the  railroad  station  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  Yes,  sir ;  regardless  of  the  distance.  There  used  to  be 
an  80-rod  limit  for  the  railroads,  and  they  had  to  transfer  or  deliver 
mail  to  the  post  office  within  that  limit. 

The  Chairman.  Formerly,  then,  in  the  case  of  a  post  office  that 
was  located  within  80  rods  of  the  depot,  the  railroaa  was  made  to 
transfer  the  mail  without  charge  ? 

Mr.  KooNs.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  part  of  their  pay  on  the  weight  basis. 
The  Chairman.  Under  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  KooNS.  Yes,  sir;  atnd,  of  course,  if  the  railroads  make  any 
transfers  now,  they  are  paid  extra  for  them,  and  if  we  make  trans- 
fers by  messenger  we  pay  it  out  of  this  appropriation.    Whereever 
^we  can  have  it  done  for  less  by  messenger,  we  are  taking  it  over. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  $4,000,000  for  this  purpose  now  ? 
Mr.  KooNs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  How  much  have  you  expended? 
Mr.  KooNS.  The  contracts  in  force  at  the  present  time  amount  to 
$5,016,785,  or  that  is  the  annual  rate.      If  we  got  no  additional  ap- 
propriation, we  would  have  a  dejficit  of  $800,157,  but  we  are  con- 
tinually taking  over  these  contracts  all  the  time.     It  cares  for  this 
service  and  also  for  the  service  that  has  been  in  effect  for  years,  where 
tlie  post  office  is  more  than  80  rods  from  the  depot.    Of  course,  we 
are  renewing  those  contracts  all  the  time,  and  th^  makes  an  increase 
in  the  cost. 

The  Chahiman.  Then,  you  estimate  that  for  the  increased  service 
vou  will  require  over  $2,000,000? 
"      Mr.  KooNS.  It  will  take  over  $2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year? 

AMOUNT  OF  DEFICIT. 

>lr.  KooNS.  There  is  a  deficit  of  $800,000,  or  will  be  at  the  end  of 
the  jear. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $2,900,000. 

>f  r.  KooNS.  There  would  be  over  $2,100,000  for  the  past  year;  that 
«5^  for  additional  contracts  that  we  expect  to  be  transferred  from  the 
>ffieo  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  to  us. 

'J^he  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  annual  basis  that  you  are  paying: 
\,x'   the  additional  contracts? 

[^fr.  KooNs.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaikman.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  that  amount  i 

Mr.  K<H)Ns.  It  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  from  the  best  estimate  we 
can  make,  we  will  need  it.  If  they  do  not  transfer  the  service  over 
to  us  as  fast  as  we  anticipate,  we  will  not  need  it.  It  will  depend 
on  the  service  that  is  transferred  over  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  How  rapidly  is  it  beine:  transferred  'i 

Mr.  KooNS.  During  the  fiscal  year  1920  there  were  6,957,  and  the 
annual  rate  of  expenditure  on  June  30,  1920,  was  $3,714,000.  The 
annual  rate  of  exjienditure  on  November  13,  was  $4,782,000,  and 
the  estimated  increase  for  the  remaining  seven  and  a  half  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1920.  based  on  an  average  monthly  increase  of 
$237,390.66,  would  make  $1,780,429.95.  That  is  basing  the  seven  and 
one-half  months  remaining  in  the  year  upon  the  experience  in  the 
previous  four  and  one-halt  montlis,  and,  as  I  say,  that  amounts  to 
$1,780,429.95,  or  a  total  of  $6,875,280.35  during  the  fiscal  year  192o. 
Six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  advertisements  were 
issued  because  of  resignations,  deaths,  etc.  That  is  where  we  hav^ 
had  contractors  to  resign  or  die. 

The  Intei'state  Commerce  Commission's  order  resulting  in  mail 
messenger,  in  lieu  of  railroad  side,  and  terminal  and  transfer  service, 
the  percentage  of  turnover  in  the  mail  messenger  service  being  76 
per  cent,  has  caused  an  actual  increase  in  mail  messenger  service  at 
1,200  oiRces  on  July  1,  1920,  or  an  estimated  increase  in  cost,  for 
1,200  terminal  routes,  of  $500,000  to  the  mail  messenger  appropria- 
tion, which  would  have  been  chargeable  to  and  paid  from  the  railroad 
transportation  appropriation  if  not  merged  into  the  mail  messenger 
service.     Furthermore,  the  cost  of  $1,249,  957.62  to  railroad  com- 
panies, as  shown  by  listed  routes  where  contract  service  was  beinir 
maintained  by  railroad  companies,  would  have  been  paid  by  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General's  bureau,  if  not  taken  over  by 
the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  Genei*al  as  mail  messenger  service. 
Therefore,  approximately  $1,800,000  is  simply  a  transfer  of  that 
amount  from  railroad  transportation,  under  the  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  to  the  mail  messenger  appropriation  under  the 
First  Assistant  Postmaster  General.    It  had  been  shown  that  1,800 
would  ultimately  be  presented  for  mail  messenger  service.     At  the 
average  rate  per  route  of  $1,249,957.62,  divided  by  2,459,  or  $508.32, 
with  14,000  yet  to  supply,  there  will  be  an  additional  cost  for  mail 
messen^r  service,  if  no  increase  in  cost  is  considered  above  what  the 
companies  pay,  of  $7,116,480.    Of  course,  all  of  this  depends  upon 
how  fast  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  turns  that  serv- 
ice over  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  his  funds? 

Mr.  Kooxs.  Of  course,  he  has  asked  for  a  deficiency  on  account  of 
increased  rates  for  the  service. 

XoTK. — Sinc(»  tlie  hojirinjrs  \wn»  had  nn  this  deficiency  estimate,  tlie  ilepar - 
iiient  has  apiiii  ^one  into  the  matter  very  carefully,  and  we  find  that  the  S€*ct»iiit 
Assistant's  Oftice  will  not  turn  over  to  us  as  many  cast^  during  the  reiuaind^T 
of  th(»  fiscal  year  as  was  anticipated,  and  hased  on  hest  facts  obtainable  at  thi> 
time  this  deficiency  estimate  ran  be  red ne<l  $1 ,0(K),(K)0,  or,  in  other  wonW 
$1,900,000  will  be  sufficient  and  the  estimate  shouhl  be  recbice<l  to  tbiit   annniir 

The  Chaikmax.  So  that,  whatever  we  give  here,  you  would  hav.* 
to  take  from  the  others? 

Mr.  Kooxs.  Yes,  sir:  it  does  not  make  any  difference.  That  is  duo 
to  tilt  readjustment. 
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FEES  TO  SPECL^L  DEIJVERY  3IESSENGERS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  fees  to  special  delivery  mes- 
sengers. 

Mr.  KooNs.  That  is  certified  by  the  auditor,  and  it  is  something 
over  which  we,  of  course,  have  no  control.  The  fees  are  provided  for 
under  the  law,  and  we  have  to  pay  8  cents  for  each  letter  they  deliver. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  audited  claim? 

Mr.  KooNS.  Yes,  sir. 


Tuesday,  January  11,  1921. 

office  of  the  second  assistant  postmaster  general. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  B.  COEBIDON,  STTPEBINTENDENT  DI- 
VISION OF  RAILWAY  ADJUSTMENTS^  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECOND 
ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER  OENEBAL. 

INLAND  TRANSPORTATION  BY  RAILROAD  ROUTES. 

(See  p.  822.) 

The  Chairman.  For  inland  transportation  by  railroad  routes, 
you  are  asking  $35,840,000  as  a  deficiency  for  this  year. 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  last  year  an  appropriation  of  $67,625,000. 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  ^et  alonff  last  year? 

Mr.  CoRRiix)N.  That  item  contained  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$8,000,000  to  pay  the  railroads  (under  corporate  control)  for  the 
last  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  at  the  increased  rates  granted  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  order  Xo.  9200.  Cer- 
tain sums  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  (the  first  eight 
months)  are  involved  in  a  proposed  settlement  with  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration by  a  lump-sum  payment  or  transfer  of  funds.  The 
matter  is  now  under  consideration  between  the  Department  and  the 
Railroad  Administration.  Therefore,  we  did  not  ask  for  a  deficiency 
for  the  first  eight  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  this  year  $59,880,822.  ITow  much  of 
that  did  you  expend  during  the  first  six  months? 

Mrr.  CoRKmoN.  That  would  be  difficidt  to  determine,  because  it 
is  involved  in  this  lump-sum  settlement. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  settlement  only  had  to  do  with  the 
jM*riod  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  (  orridon.  It  involves  the  20  months  from  Januiirv  1,  1918,  to 
Februarv  29,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  the  present  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Corrfdon.  Yes,  sir.  ♦ 

The  Chairman.  So  this  present  fiscal  year  commenced  three 
months  after  the  termination  of  Federal  control? 

!Mr.  CoRRiDON.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  thought  you  had  reference  to 
what  we  had  expended  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  asked  how  much  of  this  year's  appropria- 
tion you  had  expended  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 
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Mr.  CoBRiDON.  That  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  at 
this  time,  because  we  do  not  get  the  affidavits  of  service  until  about 
two  or  three  months  after  it  is  performed.  The  railroads  make  out 
their  statements  and  submit  them  to  the  jfield  officers  of  the  Railway 
Mail  Service,  who  in  turn  verify  the  charges,  and  forward  the  state- 
ments to  the  department  for  computation,  examination,  and  transfer 
to  the  auditor.  Under  the  space  basis  system  vou  might  say  that  it 
is  a  "  pay-as-you-go  "  arrangement.  We  pay  for  the  service  as  it  is 
requested  of  the  railroads,  and  very  frequently  it  is  not  reauested 
until  the  mail  is  on  the  platform.  The  service  must  be  performed 
and  billed,  and  the  bills  adjusted  at  the  Department  before  we  know 
what  our  expenditures  are. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  July  and  August,  or  can  you  give 
an  estimate  for  any  of  those  months? 

Mr.   CoRRipoN.  I   could,   perhaps,   give   you    the    September   30 
qurater. 
'   The  Chairman.  You  have  not  that  with  you? 

Mr.  Corridon.  No,  sir. 

AMOI'NT    OF    DEFICIT. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  yon  arrive  at  the  amount  you  will  needf 
Mr.  Corridon.  On  the  basis  of  four  months'  expenaitures  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1920.  It  was  determined  that  the  value 
of  the  regular  and  emergency  sen-ice  combined  was  8.17  per  cent 
above  the  authorized  annual  rate  during  that  period.  By  applying 
that  multiplier  to  the  annual  rate  on  September  30,  1920  (which  was 
$2,000,000  lower  than  the  annual  rate  on  June  30)  we  determined 
the  estimated  expenditure  for  railroad  transportation  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  To  this  amount  was  added  the  estimated  costs  of 
the  blue  tag  freight  movement,  the  side  and  termnial  service,  the 
air  mail  service  and  small  miscellaneous  charges,  and  I  reached  a 
total  of  $95,727,392,  which  is  $35,840,000  above  the  current  appro- 
priation. 

AIR    MAIL  SERVICK. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  pay  )'Our  ^ir  mail  service  out  of  the 
railway  mail  service? 

Mr.  Corridon.  Yes,  sir;  contract  service,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  last  post-office  appropriation  act. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  vou  estimate  in  here  for  the  air 
service  ? 

Mr.  Corridon.  $800,000. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  got  along  last  year  with  $68,(525,000, 1  can- 
not quite  understand  why  it  would  be  necessary  to  expend  $85,0(X),00O, 
or  more,  or  nearly  $86,000,000  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Corridon.  The  $67,625,000  appropriation  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  covered  service  at  the  increased  I'ates  i)er formed  by  the  rail- 
roads for  the  four-months'  period  (Mar.l  to  June  30)  after  the 
roads  were  released  to  corporate  control.  The  remaining  eight- 
months'  service  (the  first  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year)  is  to  l>e 
included  in  the  himp-sum  settlement  with  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration. 
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The  Chairman.  That  $8,000,000,  then,  taken  together  with  the  reg- 
ular appropriation,  was  for  the  year? 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  No,  sir;  there  is  approximately  $21,000,000  due  for 
the  eight  months.  Adding  this  $21,000,000  to  the  $8,000,000,  and 
including  the  cost  of  the  contract  air  mail  service  the  side  and  ter- 
minal service  and  the  freight  transportation,  the  sum  would  ap- 
proximate our  estimated  expenditures  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

BAHIH   OF  RAILKOAI)   CHARGES   FOR    Sl-MVICE. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  now  pay  for  this  service  according  to  a 
system  of  space  measurement? 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  by  weight? 

Mr.  CoRRtDON.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  the  carrying  of  the  mail  bv  the  rail- 
roads are  concerned,  it  represents  as  much  for  the  second-class  matter 
as  for  fii'st-class  matter? 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  Yes,  sir:  except  where  the  second-class  matter  is 
i^arried  by  freight. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  being  sent  by  freight? 

Mr.  (\)RRiDON.  Last  year,  119,932,854  pounds  were  shipped  and 
tlie  expenditures  were  $1,189,408.54.  It  averages  from  85  cents  to  95 
^*ents  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  By  freight? 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rate  when  it  is  sent  in  mail  cars? 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  That  could  not  be  determined  without  tests  and 
1-omputations,  as  the  rates  w^ould  vary. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  is  the  average? 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  It  would  average  somewhere  between  li  and  2i 
<'t?nts  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  $1.50  and  $2.50;  do  you  not? 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  Yes,  sir;  $1.50  and  $2.50  per  hundred.  In  trans- 
lating the  units  from  the  space  basis  to  the  weight  basis,  to  obtain 
unit  rates,  there  are  so  many  elements  to  take  into  consideration  that 
it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  reliable  figures  without  actual  tests  or  cita- 
tions. In  many  cases  we  are  compelled  to  paj^'for  the  deadhead 
i*eturn  movement,  and  again  we  might  have  a  return  load. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sending  much  second-class  mail  matter 

by  freight? 

'  Mr.  CoRRiDON.  Kelatively  speaking,  I  should  say  no.  It  is  sent 
Viy  freight  mainly  from  large  centers  and  where  there  is  sufficient 
accumulation  to  make  up  a  freight  car. 

liie  Chairman.  Are  you  sending  parcel  post  by  freight? 
Mr.  CoRRiiK)N.  No,  sir.  Out  of  New  York  there  may  be  as  many  as 
.i^  or  35  cars  of  periodical  mail  freight  per  month  for  Chicago,  and, 
[•♦•rhaps,  5  cars  per  day,  all  told.  I  think  the  average  is  between  100 
u»  125  cars  per  month  fiom  New  York.  Last  fiscal  year  3540  cars 
were  despatched  to  all  points.  We  also  send  large  shipments  of 
[)iibl]cations  out  of  Philadelphia  and  out  of  Chicago  by  freight,  and 
rrom  Augusta,  Me. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  much  delay  in  handling  it? 
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Mr.  CoRRiDox.  We  have  a  satisfactory  movement  at  the  present 
tinje.  I  am  getting  uji  data  on  that  movement  now,  and  find  it 
satisfactory.  The  time  is  approximately  ei^ht  (hiys  from  New  York 
to  Council  Bluffs;  five  days.  New  York  to  Chicago;  two  and  one-half 
days  from  Chicago  to  Cincinnati ;  two  days  from  Chicago  to  Council 
Bluifs;  and  about  nine  days  from  Washington  to  Omaha  and  Council 
Bluffs.  It  is  a  satisfactory  service,  considering  the  fact  that  the 
publications  are  issued  less  frequently  than  weekly  an<l  that  the 
publishers  are  able  to  arrange  their  mailing  schedules  so  that  they 
will  have  their  publications  at  the  desired  points  at  the  time  the 
publication  is  to  go  on  sale  or  to  be  released  for  delivery  to  sub- 
scribers. 

The  Chairman.  M}'^  recollection  is  that  a  few  years  ago  there  were 
some  fibres  to  the  effect  that  it  was  costing  about  4  or  5  cents  per 
pound  ]ust  to  pay  to  the  railroad  companies  for  the  transportation 
charge. 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  I  believe  such  figures  were  obtained  when  the 
parcel-post  law  was  enacted.^ 

The  Chairman.  But  according  to  your  statement  now,  eyen  with 
the  increased  cost,  it  ranges  only  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  himdred. 

Mr.  C(>RRUX)N.  That  is  only  a  rough  estimate.  It  is  a  very  difficuh 
matter  to  give  you  an  estimate  on  the  weight  basis,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  not  weighed  for  three  years.  However,  if,  for  example,  we 
visualize  the  movements,  respectively,  of  a  mail  car  and  a  freight  car. 
each  (tarrying  24,000  pounds  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  the 
freight  movement  would  cost  approximately  1.18  cents  per  poun<l 
and  the  mail  movement  2.79  cents  per  pound  at  the  present  mail  pay 
rates,  translating  the  volume  of  mail  carried  on  the  linear-car-fo<>t 
l)asis  to  a  weight  basis.  It  should  be  recalled  that  the  railroa<l  mail 
pay  also  includes  distributing  space  in  cars  in  w4iich  but  com])ara- 
tively  a  snudl  weight  of  mail  is  carried.  The  amount  paid  for  this 
distributing  space  is  about  66  per  cent  of  the  entire  expenditure  for 
mail  transiK)rtation.  F^irthermore,  the  cost  of  the  smaller  units  of 
sjiace  is  considerably  greater  in  i)roi)ortion  than  the  larger  units,  anil 
this  cost  would  be  reflected  in  translating  the  unit  basis  from  spac(' 
to  weight. 

The  Chairman.  AVhere  the  (ifovernment  is  in  the  business  as  it  i- 
in  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  woidd  have  a  system  of  cost  keeping: 
so  that  you  could  tell  pretty  closely  to  what  extent  the  large  publish- 
ers are  paying  somewliere  near  the  cost  of  tlie  service.  The  (jiu»sti(»i. 
is  so  biir  that  it  has  ahvavs  seemed  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have  ^nnw 
definite  information  as  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  Tlie  cost  can  be  ascertained  at  any  time. 

The  (^HAiijMAX.  At  nuich  expense? 

Mr.  CoRKuxjN.  At  relatively  small  expense. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  costs  never  have  l)een  ascertained? 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  Yes,  sir:  they  have  been.  The  hearings  before  th* 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissiim  which  were  held  in  April,  1911'. 
produced  voluminous  data  showinir  tvansj^ortation  costs,  baseti  ♦: 
the  statistical  service  test  period  of  '^5  days  in  the  months  of  ^larcli 
and  April,  1917,  both  as  to  weight  and  space  bases. 

The  Chairman.  As  T  understand  it.  you  («\n  not  tell  us  ho^v  niu«*} 
you  have  paid  out  of  this  approjiris^tion  for  the  first  quarter  of  thi- 
year  ? 
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Mr.  CoRRiDON.  AVe  might  be  able  to  give  you  that  estimate  in  a 
-•hort  time.  Thei-e  may  1^  a  few  missing  accounts  in  the  September 
quarter.  • 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  need  $85,840,()0()  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal 
year  ? 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  I  think  so.  We  have  estimated  $5,830,000  for  the 
side  and  terminal  service.  We  are  turning  that  service  over  to  the 
First  Assistant  Postmaster  (Jeneral  as  rapidly  as  he  can  handle  the 
rases.  That  is  the  service  at  certain  railroad  stations  where  he  is 
able  to  get  a  more  reasonable  bid  than  it  would  cost  us  had  we  re- 
tained it.  We  have  turned  over  to  him  about  2,700  places  out  of  ajp- 
proximately  23,000.  The  average  cost  is  about  $253.50  at  each  of  the 
23,(K)0  points,  and  we  estimate  that  it  will  cost  about  $5,800,000.  Of 
course,  the  number  of  points  turned  over  to  his  bureau  will  propor- 
tionatelv  decrease  the  expenditures  from  our  appropriation. 

The  t/HAiRMAX.  He  is  counting  on  some  of  them  being  turned 
over. 

Mr.  CoRRJDON.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  turning  them  over. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  one  place  in  your  estimate  where 
rt  reduction  could  be  made  ? 

Mr.  CoRRiDOX.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  reduction  would  depend  upon  how  rap- 
idly you  turned  o^^er  this  work  to  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  (Ten- 
eral  t 

Mr.  CoRRmoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  take  up  with  Mr.  Koons  that 
iiuestion,  because  if  he  is  counting  on  taking  over  more  of  that  work 
tnan  you  estimate  that  he  will  take  over,  we  do  not  want  to  cross 
wires  here  and  make  the  appropriation  in  both  places. 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  then  advise  us  just  exactly  what  you  can 
<ret  along  with  in  each  of  these  two  appropriations. 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  I  will  do  that. 

IXJLAND   TRANSPORTATION    OF   MAIL   BY   ELECTRIC   AND    CABLE    CARS. 

The  Chairman.  For  inland  transportation  of  mail  by  electric  and 
<  -able  cars,  you  are  asking  $94,700,  and  you  have  an  appropriation  of 
.^.545,000? 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  Yes,  sir. 

TTie  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  appropria: 

t  i  on  ? 

Mr.  CoRRiiK)N.  The  new  statement  of  service  under  the  order  of 
tite  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  became  effective  December  1, 
li^i^t^  so  til  at  it  has  been  in  operation  onlj'  six  weeks,  but  we  do  know 
r  |i«»  fost  of  the  authorized  service. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  tlie  same  ruling  that  you  have  referred  to? 

^Ir.  CoRRiDON.  Xo;  this  is  another  order  of  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  order? 

3fr.  CoRRiDON.  Order  No.  10^27,  of. August  7  last,  based  uj^on  the 

^  c  't:  of  Congress  submitting  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Im^  question  of  rates  and  method  of  measurement  for  service  by 

i7*i>an  and  interurban  electric  railway  common  carriers.     The  com- 

,  i^sion  directed  that  its  order  be  put  into  effect  on  or  before  De- 

2^859— 21 89 
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cember  6,  and  we  made  it  effective  on  December  1.    After  stating 
the  service,  we  found  that  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commission  pro- 
duced an  annual  authorized  expenditure  of  $561,542.86,  as  we  re- 
ported to  you. 
The  Chairman,  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
Mr.  CoRRiDON.  A  restatement  of  the  se.  "^ice  effective  December  1 
realized  that  annual  rate  on  that  date. 
The  Chairman.  For  the  whole  year? 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  That  is  the  annual  rate ;  yes,  sir.  Inasmuch  as  the 
service  did  not  go  into  effect  until  December  1,  there  are  only  seven 
months  of  the  year  to  provide  for,  beginning  December  1  and  ending 
June  30.  While  the  annual  increase  is  $162,492.86,  we  have  asked 
only  for  seven-twelfths,  which  is  $94,700.  The  item  of  $147,950  in 
the  annual  rate  is  for  the  same  class  of  side  terminal  and  transfer 
service  as  I  have  heretofore  referred  to  in  relation  to  the  steam  rail- 
road transportation.  That  sum  is  realized  on  a  basis  of  $150  per 
office,  at  about  973  offices.  That  is  embraced  in  this  total  of  $707,492 
which,  as  I  have  heretofore  said,  is  an  increase  of  $162,000  over  the 
annual  rate  previous  to  DecemBer  1,  and  we  are  asking  you  for  seven- 
twelfths  of  the  $162,472  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year,  or  $94,700. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand,  tlje  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  to  the  effect  that  the  electric  and  cable 
care  when  carrying  mail  were  entitled  to  a  certain  increase  in  their 
rates;  is  not  that  the  ruling  you  have  reference  to? 

Mr.  CoRRiDON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  ruling  would  require  an  annual  pay- 
ment, based  upon  your  present  use  of  the  cars,  of  about  $162,000? 

Mr.  Corridon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ruling  with  re- 
gard to  the  delivery  of  mail,  the  transfer  of  mail  ? 

Mr.  Corridon.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  involved  also  ? 

Mr.  Corridon.  Yes,  sir.  Practically  the  same  regulations  were 
made  with  regard  to  the  urban  and  interurban  electric  cars  as  were 
promulgated  in  the  case  of  the  steam  railroads;  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  used  almost  the  identical  language  with  regard  to 
that  service. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  your  original  estimate  for  next  year 
was  $864,000,  but  that  the  bill  only  carries  $707,000.  Was  that  re- 
duction made  at  your  request? 

Mr.  Corridon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair]man.  That  is  on  about  the  basis  of  the  present  space  for 
next  year? 

Mr.  Corridon.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  in- 
crease. The  tendency  is  to  decrease  the  electric-car  service  as  a 
result  of  tlie  extension  of  the  Government  automobile  service  in  larjre 
cities. 

The  Chairman.  Is  some  of  this  for  street  car  service  in  certain 
cities? 

Mr.  Corridon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion? 

Mr.  Corridon.  I  would  say  about  $150,000  is  for  urban  service. 

Tile  Chairman.  And  the  rest  for  interurban  service? 

Mr."  Corridon.  Yes,  sir. 
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OFFICE  OF  THK  THIRD  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

STAT£M£in!S  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  J.  BABBOWS,  CHIEF  CLEBK;  MB. 
WILLIAM  C.  FITCH,  STIPEBINTENDENT,  DIVSION  OF  STAMPS; 
AND  MB.  LEIOHTON  V.  B.  MABSCHALE,  SITFEBINTENBENT,  BEO- 
ISTEBEB  MAILS  DIVISION. 

MANLFACTl'RE  OF   STAMPED  ENVELOPES  AND    NEWSPAPER   WRAPPERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  manufacture  of  stamped  envelopes  and  news- 
paper wrappers  you  are  asking  $3,787,000.  You  have  for  the  current 
year  an  appropriation  of  $2,940,000,  wfiich  was  just  the  amount  asked 
for  by  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir ;  but  there  are  two  conditions  that  make  a  de- 
ficiency appropriation  necessary.  The  first  is  that  we  have  entered 
into  a  new  contract  at  a  considerably  increased  manufacturing  cost. 
The  second  is  that  the  stocks  of  stamped  envelopes  throughout  the 
country  are  depleted  and  we  need  very  large  numbers  of  envelopes  to 
restock  the  post  offices. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  must  you  augment  the  $2,940,000 
on  account  of  the  increased  contract  price  ? 

INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  ENVELOPES. 

I 

Air.  FiTCH.  I  will  tell  you.    The  average  price  per  thousand  has 
increased  from  $1.40  to  $2.22. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  printed? 

Mr.  Fitch.  That  is  both  printed  and  unprinted.  That  is  the  aver- 
age price  per  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  getting  stamped  envelopes  for 
5?  1.40  a  thousand  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Fitch.  No,  sir;  but  that  was  the  rate  at  the  time  the  estimate 
for  the  old  appropriation  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  estimate  made  before  the  law  was  passed 
authorizing  the  Postmaster  General  to  adjust  the  pay? 
\Ir.  Fitch.  Afterwards ;  it  was  a  new  contract. 
The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  last  year? 
Mr.  Fitch.  We  paid  $1.40  a  thousand  last  year. 
The  Chairman.  You  got  some  adjustment  in  pay? 
]Mr.  Fitch.  Xo. 
The  Chairman.  None  at  all. 

3f  r.  Fitch.  The  contract  was  annuled  and  a  new  c(mtract  has  been 
«*iitered  into  effective  January  1,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  very  large  increase,  almost  100  per 
4-eiit? 

Air.  Fitch.  That  was  the  only  bid  we  could  get.  The  price  was 
ijiiK'h  lower  than  for  unstamped  envelopes  of  similar  grade.  We 
found  that  out  in  our  bids  for  penalty  envelopes  for  the  departmental 
j^^rvice. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  think  it  will  take  this  years 
Mr.  Fitch.  We  estimate  $6,327,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  on  account  of  the  increased  price  and  to 
add  a  surplus? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  based  upon  the  current  price  per 
thousand  at  the  maximum  production  of  the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  thousands  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Fitch.  At  tlie  present  time  we  are  using  the  maximum  pro- 
(hiction  of  about  1(),()()(),000  envelopes  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  would  that  be  a  vear? 

Mr.  Fitch.  A  little  over  :^J00(),000,000  a  year* 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  per  thousand  is  78  cents  and  that 
would  mean  it  would  take  about  $2,340,000  for  the  same  amount  of 
envelopes,  ficrurin^  3,000,000,000,  to  pav  the  increased  cost.  Then, 
you  are  not  figurin<r  very  much  mcmey  for  restocking? 

Mr.  F'itch.  But  the  appropriation  of  $2,040,000  was  based  upon 
an  estimated  production  which  was  nearly  1,000,000,000  envelopes 
below  the  current  rate  of  consumption.  I  want  to  say  this,  how- 
ever: We  are  ])repared  to  reduce  this  deficiency  estimate,  because 
since  the  chtinuite  was  made  the  factory  has  not  been  running  at 
capacity  production,  and  we  can  reduce  the  estimate  by  $400,000. 

The  Chairman'.  Where  is  this  factory? 

Mr.  Fitch.  At  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  always  made  the  envelopes? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Since  1907. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  do  the  printing,  also? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yee,  sir.  The  printing  is  done  on  rotary  presses  at  the 
same  time  that  they  emboss  the  stamp  on  the  envelope. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  the  entire  product  of  the  factory? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir;  it  does  no  other  business. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  not  running  to  capacity ;  because  it  has 
not  the  orders? 

Mr.  FrroH.  We  have  the  orders,  but  we  have  had  great  trouble 
in  getting  paper,  labor  troubles,  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  have 
curtailed  production.  We  are  now  getting  all  the  paper  we  need  and 
the  working  force  is  increased. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  $3,387,000? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  need  that  for  the  rest  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $2,940,000  have  you  expended  ? 

Mr.  Fitch.  That  is  all  expended.  I  might  say  that  this  appropria- 
tion is  not  a  real  charge  upon  the  revenues  ot  the  Government,  be- 
cause we  are  required  to  sell  the  envelopes  at  cost  of  manufacture, 
in  addition  to  the  postage  value,  and  there  is  some  profit,  $300,000  to 
$400,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  say  the  factory  was  not  running? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  material  and  labor 
troubles.  By  labor  troubles  I  mean  that  we  had  difficulty  in  getting 
skilled  help. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  more  than  this  one  factory? 

Mr.  Fitch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  all  of  your  stamped  enveloi)es? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir. 
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MAXl  FACTIRE  OF  POSTAL  CARDS. 

The  Chairman.  Foi- manufacture  of  postal  cards,  vou  are  askinjij  a 
deficiency  of  $327,000? 

Mr.  Fitch.  There  are  two  reasons  for  that  also.  Our  estimate  for 
this  fiscal  year  was  $965,0<K),  and  it  was  reduced  in  the  appropriation 
act  to  $765,000. 

The  Chairman.  $200,000? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  C'hahiman.  Was  that  reduction  made  at  your  sufj:<restion ! 

Ml*.  Fitch.  No,  sir;  it  was  done  by  Congress.  The  postal  cards 
are  now  costing  $1  a  thousand,  whereas  the  price  was  70  cents  at  the 
time  we  submitted  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  that  there  is  a  loss,  because  if  they 
use  the  1-cent  stamp  and  put  it  on  an  envelop  which  they  purchase, 
they  do  not  buy  the  postal  card. 

Mr.  Fitch.  Exactly.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  the  margin  for 
manufacturing  cost  as  to  the  postal  cards  that  obtains  with  reference 
to  stamped  envelopes.  The  I'eason  for  that  is  that  we  are  required 
by  law  to  sell  postal  cards  at  face  value,  which  includes  the  cost  of 
manufacture. 

.  Mr.  Barbow^s.  Postal  cards  ai*e  manufactured  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office  and  we  are  controlled  entirely  by  their  scale  of  costs. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  manufactured  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Barrows.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  they  cost  $1  a  thousand? 

Mr.  FiTCii.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  formerly  cost,  several  years  ago? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Within  my  time  they  have  cost  as  low  as  20  cents  a 
.thousand. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  is  that? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Back  in  1900. 

The  Chairman.  Twentv  cents  a  thousand? 

Mr.  FiTcir.  Yes,  sir.  That  shows  how  the  cost  of  paper  has  in- 
creased. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  need  all  of  the  $327*000? 

Mr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir:  because  we  need  postal  cards  very  much.  We 
had  to  stock  tlie  country  with  2-cent  postal  cards  when  the  rate  was 
ini^reased  and  restock  with  1-cent  cards  when  it  was  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done? 

Mr.  Fitch.  We  have  revalued  them  witli  a  special  die  in  canceling 
machines.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  some  of  the  2-cent  postal  cards 
with  '"  1  cent"  printed  in  black  ink  over  them? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  noticed  them.  You  are  doing  that 
now  ? 

ilr.  Fitch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  right  ahead  manufacturing  those 
up  to  capacity? 

Mr.  F'lTCH.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  obliged  to  do  that  because  the  stocks 
have  l>een  depleted  and  even  witli  the  revaluing  we  are  not  up  to  the 
demand. 
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FOR  PAYMENT  OF  LIMITED  INDEMNITY  FOK  REGISTERED  AND  INSURED  MAIL. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  "  For  payment  of  limited  indem- 
nity for  injury  or  loss  of  pieces  of  domestic  registered  mail,  insured, 
an  collect-on-delivery  mail,  fiscal  year  1920,"  $750,000? 

Mr.  Barrows.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  grows  out  of  the  same  condi- 
tions which  were  mentioned  to  you  last  year  by  the  great  storms  in 
New  England,  by  the  strikes  of  yard  switchmen  in  March  and  April, 
1920,  and  the  embargoes  that  were  laid  upon  freight  and  express  by 
railroads  and  express  companies,  the  mail  being  called  upon  to  carry 
things  of  every  description  that  was  mailable.  You  will  remember 
during  the  strike  that  while  there  was  an  embargo  on  freight  and 
express,  the  mails  ran  all  the  time  and  carried  everything,  even  car- 
ried eggs  in  carload  lots. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  submitted  some  new  language : 

Provided,  That  the  Pdstnm.ster  (leneral  Is  authorized  to  expeud  not  exceed- 
inp  $1."»,000  of  the  aiuoiint  hereby  approprhUed  for  the  purpose  of  oniployinj: 
temporary  clerks  at  not  exfee<Un.a:  $1,240  eacli  |)er  annum,  iucludiii^  bonus,  for 
sucli  periods  as  may  be  ne<»es«arj'  to  expedite  the  payment  of  the  indemnity 
<*]ainis  bearing  on  the  t1s<*al  year  1920. 

That  is  to  permit  you  to  make  disposition  of  these  claims? 

Mr.  Barrows.  Yes,  sir;  over  and  above  what  we  originally  esti- 
mated for. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  clerical  hire  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Barrows.  We  have  not. 

Mr.  Marsciialk.  That  is  to  take  care  of  the  accumulation  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  audited  claims? 

Mr.  Marschalk.  At  present  we  have  18,000  claims  unadjusted 
bearing  on  the  fiscal  year  1920  and  in  the  auditor's  office  we  have 
$255,118.50  worth  of  claims  adjusted,  and  in  the  Finance  Division 
$253,439.68  in  claims  awaiting  trie  passage  of  this  deficiency  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  been  audited? 

Mr.  Marschalk.  They  have  been  checked  by  the  auditor,  but  of- 
ficial audit,  of  course,  has  not  been  made  and  can  not  be  made  or 
certified  to  until  passage  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  little  over  $510,000  if  the  auditor 
allows  all  of  those  claims  that  have  been  checked  by  the  Finance 
Division. 

Mr.  Marschalk.  No;  tliese  two  items  represent  what  the  auditor 
has  actuallv  checked,  passed  informally,  awaiting  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  amount  to  about  $510,000? 

Mr.  Marschalk.  Yes,  sir.  Those  18,000  claims  have  not  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Division  of  Registered  Mails.  I  might  say  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  made  this  estimate  we  based  it  on  the  possi- 
bility that  the  claims  would  average  about  $9  a  piece.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  claims  that  have  been  passed  to  the  Division  of  Finance 
amounting  to  $253,439.68  average  $19.06  a  piece,  and  if  yon  al- 
lowed us  the  entire  amount  of  the  deficiency  we  ask  for,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  come  back  here  undoubtedly  and  ask  you  for  at  least 
$5(M).000  additional. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  us  to  give  you  any  moi^e  than 
von  ask  for? 
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Mr.  Marschalk.  We  hoped  you  could  do  it  because  the  claims  we 
have  already  passed  to  the  auditor  plus  the  18,000  claims  are  going 
to  eat  up  this  estimate  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  your  estimates  in  in  the  regular 
way  as  provided  by  law.  When  I  was  first  made  chairman  I  was 
caught  by  having  some  verv  fluent  young  man  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments come  up  here  and  tell  us  that  the  estimate  was  not  enough  and 
we  gave  him  more  than  the  Secretary  of  the  department  asked  for, 
and  then  when  they  did  not  expend  the  full  amount  the  Secretary 
ridiculed  us  because  we  gave  him  more  money  than  he  asked  for. 

Mr.  Marschalk.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would  consider 
that  at  all  we  would  very  likelv  be  able  to  get  tne  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  confirm  it  by  letter  to  the  committee.  This  morning  when  I 
obtained  the  returns  from  the  Finance  Division  and  from  the  audi- 
tor I  had  selected  200  claims  at  random  in  the  18,000  mentioned  to 
see  how  they  would  run.  The  average  per  claim  in  the  first  100  we 
selected — we  did  not  select  them  in  running  numbers,  but  picked 
10  here  and  there  and  10  from  the  higher  numbers  and  so  on  up  to 
the  latest  claims  received — and  the  average  per  claim  for  the  first 
lot  was  $17.36  and  tlie  average  for  tte  second  lot  was  $11.54. 

The  .  Chairman.  If  they  averaged  $10  you  would  only  need 
$180,000. 

Mr.  Marschalk.  But  they  are  going  to  average  more  than  that. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  ho'w  you  make  this  estimate 
up.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  appropriate  for  those  that  have  been 
audited  and  those  that  are  in  the  Finance  Division  you  will  require 
for  that  class  of  claims  $510,000.  Now  you  have  18,000  claims,  and 
suppose  thev  averaged  $20  a  claim,  you  would  need  $360,000,  which 
would  mean  a  total  of  $870,000  instead  of  $750,000. 

Mr.  Marschalk.  And  in  addition  to  that  we  will  receive  charge- 
able to  the  fiscal  year  1920  not  less  than  25,000  claims  and  possibly 
30,000  claims. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  not  through  receiving  claims? 
Mr.  Marschalk.  No,  sir ;  the  large  firms  audit  their  books  in  Jan- 
uary and  usually  they  call  up  their  outstanding  claims  with  the  de- 
linquent postmasters  who  have  not  sent  in  the  papers  which  causes 
an  onrush  of  claims  after  the  1st  of  January,  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
>ve  are  now  getting  the  results  of  the  express  strikes  and  labor  con- 
ditions up  and  around  New  York  and  the  other  large  cities  during 
February,  March,  and  April.  Out  of  the  200  selected  claims  this 
morning  I  should  say  that  150  of  them  were  claims  bearing  on  the 
month  of  April. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  paid  out  all  the  money  that  has  been 
appropriated? 

Mr.  Marschalk.  All  except  about  $2,000,  and  that  is  represented 
by  refunds  that  have  been  credited  to  the  appropriation  since  the 
estimate  was  made.  We  probably  have  $1,500  additional  in  refimds 
that  we  have  not  yet  passed  to  the  auditor. 

The  Chair3Ian.  If  you  had   an  appropriation  sufficient  to   pay 
these  claims  that  will  be  presented  and  audited  and  be  ready  for  pay- 
ment, how  much  of  a  deficiency  would  you  have  to  have  ? 
Mr.  Marschalk.  In  addition  to  the  amount  we  have  asked  ? 
The  Chairman.  All  told. 
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Mr.  Makschalk.  I  should  say  $1^50,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  will  take  care  of  all  the  1924) 
claims  ? 

Mr.  Marschalk.  Outside  of  some  unusual  condition  that  we  can 
not  foresee  now ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Barrows.  This  business  is  also  operated  at  a  profit  to  the 
department,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  the  profit  be  this  year? 

Mr.  Marschalk.  The  total  fees  were  $7,486,350.59,  and  out  of  that 
comes  $3,100,000,  plus  this  $1,250,000,  which  would  be  $4,350,000. 
The  rest  of  it  is  a  bookkeeping  profit. 


Tuesday,  January  11,  1921. 

office  of  the  fourth  assistant  postmaster  oenerau 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  E.  PICKETT,  SUFEBINTENDENT,  BlVISIOir 

OF  EQTTIFHENT  AND  SUFFIXES. 

STATIONERY,  POSTAIi  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $853,262.82  for  this  fiscal  year  for 
stationery  for  the  Postal'  Service,  and  so  forth.  You  had  an  appro- 
tion  of  $1,020,000.    How  are  you  getting  along  with  that. 

Mr.  Pickett.  We  have  exptnded  $1,017,496.07. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  date? 

Mr.  PjCKETT.  Up  to  January  10,  last  liight. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  much  money  left? 

Mr.  Pickett.  We  have  $3,364.13,  $860.20  of  which  represents 
credit  accrued  by  transfer  of  funds.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  do  not 
mind,  I  would  like  to  make  a  short  preliminary  statement.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  what  you  have  heard  this  same  old  story  time  and 
again,  but  it  applies  to  us,  perhaps,  with  more  force  than  to  many 
others.  After  the  war  started,  contract  prices  were  constantly  on  the 
increase,  but  we,  I  suppose  like  nearly  everybody  else,  thought  that 
as  soon  as  it  ended,  prices  would  go  down.  Instead,  they  kept  going 
lip,  but  when  we  made  the  estimates  covering  the  current  fiscal  year 
we  thought,  in  all  conscience,  we  had  asked  for  enough.  The  situa- 
tion is  just  about  this:  While  the  Post  Office  Department  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  a  part  of  this  deficiency  is  because  of  that 
fact,  the  main  reason  is  because  of  the  imusual  increase  in  contract 
prices,  something,  of  course,  we  could  not 'possibly  foresee  or  help.  I 
would  like  to  cite  just  one  item  in  this  statipnery  appropriation — that 
of  official  envelopes.  The  amount  expended  last  year  for  official  en- 
velopes was  $190,677.49.  To  purchase  the  same  number  of  envelojjes 
this  year,  under  our  present  contract,  will  cost  $357,950.40.  I  be- 
lieve that  increase  is  a  little  higher  than  on  most  of  the  articles  cov- 
ered bj^  this  appropriation,  but  the  increases  range  all  the  way  from 
20  per  cent  up  to  300  per  cent  on  some  of  the  items  we  get  from  the 
Public  Printer. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  in  1912  and  1913  you 
got  along  with  $100,000? 
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Mr.  PiCKETi\  I  tliink  you  will  find  that  the  footnote  on  the  esti- 
mates l)efore  you  explain  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  were  several 
other  appropriations  carried  at  that  time  which  have  since  been  com- 
bined into  this  one  stationery  appropriation.  Tlien,  of  course,  the 
postal  establishment  is  probably  several  times  larger  than  it  was 
then.  I  think  that  during  my  administration  of  the  Division  of 
Equipment  and  Supplies,  the  ])ast  two  and  a  half  years,  the  volume 
of  business  handled  by  our  clerical  force  has  increased  at  least  one- 
third.  While  it  is  not  exactly  pertinent  to  this  case,  I  might  add  that 
we  are  performing  this  increased  volume  of  work  with  the  same 
number  of  clerks  we  had  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  decrease  m  the  cost  of  this  stationery 
now  ?    Is  it  any  lower  than  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Pickett.  I  believe  I  understand  wdiat  you  have  in  mind,  but 
the  trouble  is  this:  There  are  decreases  and  I  think  you  will  note  that 
in  our  estimate  covering  the  stationery  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1922  we  asked  for  $2,428,000,  but  when  I  appeared  before 
the -Appropriation  Committee  I  asked  that  the  amount  be  reduced 
by  $428,000,  because  we  were  cognizant  of  a  numbet  of  decreases 
taking  place,  especially  in  paper  items.  The  trouble  with  respect 
to  our  deficiency  is  the  fact  that  we  are  tied  up  by  yearly  contracts. 
The  prices  we  are  paying  now  we  will  have  to  continue  to  pay  until 
the  last  day  of  next  June.  Nearly  everythingi  we  have  is  under 
annual  contract,  and  the  contracts  were  made  last  spring  when  prices 
were  exceedingly  high.  I  had  hoped  we  might  be  able  to  ask  you 
to  make  a  slight  reduction  in  this  deficiency,  but  hardly  think  it 
safe  to  do  so. 

The  Chaibman.  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  there  has  been 
any  decrease  since  you  made  this  estimate  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  a  decrease  in  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Pickett.  As  I  was  just  explaining,-  everything  we  pui'chase 
this  year,  with  a  few  exceptions,  we  will  have  to  get  from  our  yearly 
i-ontractors.  We  are  under  contract  with  them  for  the  entire  year. 
There  are  a  few  items  that  we  do  get  which  are  not  imder  annual^ 
contracts  and  possibly  we  could  get  along  with  about  $25,000  less 
than  shown  in  this  estimate,  but  I  think  it  would  he  much  safer  if 
we  were  allowed  the  entire  amount.  You  will  notice  we  have  ex- 
[>ended  a  great  deal  more  in  six  months  than  we  are  asking  to  carry 
us  the  balance  of  the  year.  Of  course,  if  the  estimate  is  radically 
cut  the  Postal  Service  will  suffer  during  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
thus  necessitating  unusually  large  purchases  out  of  the  1922  appro- 
priation. The  effect  of  that  would  be  to  start  us  on  the  road  to 
asking  for  another  deficiency  next  year,  something  w^e  very  much 
hope  to  avoid. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  up  an  estimate  for  an  item  like  this, 
why  do  you  estimate  right  down  to  the  cent?  You  have  estimated 
$853^68.82.  Of  course,  vou  could  get  along  if  w^e  gave  vou 
J?;853^68.81. 

Mr.  Pickett.  We  try  to  figure  it  down  to  the  last  cent  as  nearly 
as  we  can.  We  have  made  a  very  exhaustive  review  of  the  whole 
matter,  but,  of  course,  the  exact  amount  to  the  last  cent  does  not 
matter  and  round  figures  will  suit  us  just  as  well  if  more  agreeable 
to  you.    I  had  not  thought  about  the  matter  in  the  way  yon  do. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  carried  forward  every  year  in  the  esti- 
mates as  well  as  in  the  deficiencies,  and  where  the  amount  expended 
does  not  make  any  difference  by  $1,000  or  $2,000,  certainly  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  as  to  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  or  a 
few  cents;  but,  in  a  general  way,  you  feel  that  you  are  going  to 
need  all  of  this  money  ? 

Mr.  Pickett.  I  believe  it  would  be  much  safer  if  we  are  given 
the  entire  amount,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  said  before,  if  you  feel 
like  cutting  it  down  by  a  small  amount,  we  will  get  along. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  miscellaneous  equipment  and  supplies,  you 
are  asking  $360,275  for  1921.  You  have  an  appropriation"  of 
$837,000,  which  is  about  twice  what  you  had  in  1919  and  1920. 

Mr.  Pickett.  I  think  you  will  find  that  is  the  result  of  some  con- 
solidations. You  will  fmd  them  noted  on  the  bottom  of  the  sheet 
you  have  before  you.  Besides,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  the  volume 
of  business  of  the  Postal  Service  has  increased  greafly  and  present 
contract  prices  are  much  higher  than  ever  before. 

The  Chaikman.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balance  under  this 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Our  balance  yesterday  was  $62,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  then  spent  more  money  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  than  you  contemplate  spending  during  the  remaining  half? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Yes;  I  might  explain  that  in  this  way:  The  items 
purchased  out  of  this  appropriation  differ  from  the  stationery 
supplies,  the  latter  consisting  of  small  items  like  ink,  rubber  erasers, 
pens  and  pencils,  paper  clips,  also  paper,  facing  slips,  and  so  forth. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  year  we  try  to  send  out  as  many  tyi>e- 
writers,  adding  machines,  and  scales  as  possible,  all  of  which  are 
purchased  out  of  this  appropriation  (miscellaneous  equipment  antl 
supplies),  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  last 
three  or  foiu*  months  particularly,  we  do  not  supply  nearly  so  many. 
That  is  the  reason  we  hope  ix)  get  through  the  fiscal  year  with  tlie 
relatively  small  deficiency  we  are  asking. 

FOR   WRAPPING  TOVINE   AND  TYING  DEVICES. 

The  Chairman.  For  wrapping  twine  and  tying  devices,  you  are 
asking  $85,929.50.  You  have  an  appropriation  for  the  vear  of 
$598,000.    What  is  the  state  of  vour  balance  ? 

Mr.  Pickett.  $4,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  your  supply 
of  twine?    Have  you  bought  your  needs  for  the  entire  year? 

Mr.  Pickett.  >iO,  isir;  if  we  had  done  that,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  whatever  for  asking  for  a  deficiency,  except  on  the  ground 
that  we  have  to  have  a  small  stock  to  carry  over  into  the  next  fiscal 
year.  We  have  bought  about  70  carloads  of  twine,  and  we  have 
some  on  hand.  It  is  a  fairly  good-sized  stock,  I  might  say,  but 
we  will  need  at  least  ten  more  carloads  to  carry  us  through  to  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  twine  now  ? 
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Mr.  Pickett.  28  cents  a  i>oiin(l  is  the  contract  price. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  very  much  of  an  increase  over  the  price  two 
or  three  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Yes,  sir.     It  was  about  17  cents  a  pound  three  years 
n^o,  and  it  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  price  obtaining  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  tie  up  the  mail  of  individuals  and  firms 
with  twine,  do  you? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Any  pacJcage  that  is  tied  out  in  the  mail  service. 
You  see,  they  make  mail  up  into  little  packaees  like  this  [indicating] , 
and  tie  up  anything  of  that  nature,  first  class,  second  class,  or  any 
other  class,  that  can  be  tied  into  packages. 
The  ChaiS^iax.  That  is,  for  certain  towns? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Yes;  going  froix^  one  post  office  to  another,  when 
^•lerks  take  mail  out  of  cases. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  used  in  the  City  Delivery  Service  ? 
Mr.  Pickett.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  necessary.     The  city  carriers,  I 
believe,  although  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  that  subject,  have  a 
5;trap  which  they  strap  around  the  mail. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  for  the  Railway  Mail  Service  ? 
Mr.  PiCKKTT.  Yes;  and  for  use  in  tying  out  in  the  city  post  offices 
also.  I  do  not  know  whether  vou  would  be  interested  or  not,  but.tlie 
^juestion  is  often  asked  why  we  do  not  use  cotton  twine,  and  I  have 
always  explained  that  our  advertisements  do  not  call  for  jute  twine 
only,*  but  we  call  for  bids  on  cotton,  jute,  or  any  other  twine  suitable 
for*  our  purposes.  The  last  time  we  advertise({  and  received  the  bid 
for  jute  twine  at  28  cents  a  pound,  the  lowest  bid  for  furnishing  cot- 
ton twine  was  60  to  62  cents  a  pound.  We  would  very  gladly  use 
ootton  twine  if  we  could  get  it  at  relatively  the  same  price  we  get 
jute.  If  cotton  remains  as  low  as  it  is  now%  perhaps  we  may  use 
some  cotton  twine  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  clerks  economical  in  the  use  of  this  twine? 
Mr.  Pickett.  They  are  a  great  deal  more  economical  in  the  use  of 
it,  Mr.  Chairman,  than  they  used  to  be.  Long  before  I  took  charge 
of  the  Division  of  Supplies,  about  10  or  12  years  ago,  I  understand 
they  actuall}'  used  in  the  Postal  Service  84  carloads  of  twine.  Up  to 
the' last  year  or  so  we  have  been  getting  along  for  several  years  with 
only  70  carloads,  which  shows  that  at  one  time  there  must  liave  been 
n  ^reat  deal  of  waste.  We  are  now  asking  for  80  carloads,  and  we  will 
probably  use  all  of  it,  which  is  still  4  carloads  less  than  the  nunil)er 
used  over  10  years  ago.  We  have  undertaken  quite  a  number  of  cam- 
paigns on  that  subject.  We  have  called  the  attention  of  the  post- 
masters and  of  the  railway  mail  clerks  to  the  need  of  conservation  of 
twine,  and  we  have  also  inaugurated  a  system  of  having  clerks  pick 
up  pieces  of  twine  after  they  are  cut  from  packages  of  incoming  mail 
an*!,  when  it  is  economical  to  do  so,  tie  them  together  for  reuse.  When 
t^vine  gets  into  very  small  length,  not  longer  than  your  hand,  it  would 
<<>st  more  than  would  be  saved  by  tying  it  together.  Such  twine  is 
>:!  ved  and  sold  as  waste  matter. 

The  Chaiioiax.  For  next  year  you  asked  originally  for  $74r),(MH), 
jinH  there  is  carried  in  the  pending  Post  Office  bill  $628,000.  Was 
that  reduction  made  at  your  suggestion? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Yes,  sir:  every  one  of  the  reductions  shown  in  the 
pending  Post  Office  bill  affecting  the  Division  of  Kquipment  and 
Supplies  were  suggested  by  me. 
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The  Chairmax.  If  we  give  you  $85,000.  luUled  to  your  $r>98,lMV», 
that  would  make  $()8;^,00()  or  $90,000  more  than  you  are  «rettin«r  for 
next  year. 

Mr.  Pickett.  I  think  I  can  make  that  very  clear  to  you,  ^Ir, 
Chairman,  by  saying  that  we  have  an  annual  contract  at  2H  cents 
a  pound.  Jute  twine  is  now  quoted  at  19  to  20  cents,  and  if  cotton 
stays  as  low  as  it  is  now,  by  the  time  we  advertise  next  year  we 
figure  we  will  ^et  a  contract  price  of  not  more  than  24  cents  a 
pound.  It  w^as  oased  on  that  theory  that  I  requested  ilr.  ilacklen 
to  cut  down  the  original  estimate  we  made. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  figure  you  can  purchase  cotton  twine  ut  21 
cents  next  year. 

Mr.  PiCKi-iTT.  Xo;  we  figure  W€;  will  get  jute  twine  at  that  price, 
if  cotton  and  jute  both  do  not  take  an  unexpected  advance.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  we  may  get  cotton  cheaper  than  jute. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  contract  price  this  year? 

Mr.  Pickett.  28  cents  a  pound.  You  understand  that  is  the 
amount  we  will  have  to  continue  to  pay,  and  I  mi^ht  add^  we  not  only 
have  to  pay  that  price  up  to  June  '30,  but  we  will  have  to  contimre 
to  pay  it  until  the  first  of  November,  1921. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  only  4  cents  or  one-seventh  less,  and  you 
are  figuring  on  cutting  your  estimate  considerably  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Pickett.  We  have  figured  that  would  be  a  conservative  esti- 
mate. As  a  matter  of  fact,  unless  conditions  radically  change^  1 
think  we  can  get  it  for  less  than  24  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  purchasing  now  is  under  a  con- 
tract and  the  price  is  absolutely  fixed? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Absolutely,  and  we  are  prohibited  from  purchas- 
ing that  kind  of  twine  from  any  other  source. 


Tuksday,  January  11,  1V>2L 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  T.  B.  CADY,  SUPERINTENDENT,  MAIL  EQXnCP- 

MENT  SHOPS. 

PrKCHASE,   MANlFACrrRE,  AND   HKPATIl  OF   MAIL  1?A«S. 

The  Chairman.  P'or  the  purchase,  manufacture,  an<l  repair  of 
nuiil  ba^'  and  so  forth,  you  are  asking  i^l. 410.000.  Vou  have  thi- 
year  an  appropriation  of  $2,090,000.  What  is  the  state  of  your 
balances. 

.  Mr.  Cady.  AVe  have  exi)en(led  thus  far  $1,71M),40H.  That  is  thr 
balance  on  December  *^1,  1920,  was  $290,592.  We  have  ho\vi»\fr. 
enou<rh  existin«:  contracts  to  more  than  cover  that  balance. 

The  Chairman.  To  take  up  the  balance  of  your  appro]>rijiti<»n  f 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  wish,  T  may  make  a  «r<*neral  state- 
ment that  will  explain  to  the  committee  the  necessity  for  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  All  ri^ht. 

Mr.  (^Ai)Y.  The  current  appropriation  was  intended  to  ]>rovi<le  for 
905,000  containers,  but  that  estimate  was  prepai'ed  in  Septemln^r. 
1919,  at  whicli  time  the  price  of  82-incli  cotton  duck  was  65  (*ent:? 
per  yard.  At  tlie  time  the  appropriation  became  available  wt*  hat! 
to  pay  between  754  cents  and  85^  cents  per  yard.  That  necessitatisi 
(»ur  cutting  tlie  number  of  containers  that  could  be  secured  bv  175.(Mm» 
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Im^rs.  There  was  already  a  shortage  of  mail  contaiiiei^s  in  the 
.serviee,  and  this  eurtailment  of  the  number  of  ba^s  that  conhl  be 
setuired  necessitated  the  purchase  prior  to  Christmas  of  r)(H),()(M) 
burlap  bags  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  lioliday  mail.  This  in- 
volved an  expenditure  of  $148,()()(),  in  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  not  last  long,  will  they? 

Mr.  Cady.  Xo,  sir;  they  usually  use  them  about  twice. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  this  duck  now? 

Mr.  Cady.  This  duck  has  now  come  down  to  45  cents  per  yard. 
At  the  time  we  prepared  this  deficiency  in  September  our  estimate 
wjis  $1,875,000,  but  before  the  estimate  reached  your  committyee  the 
department  secured  bids,  on  November  23,  which  give  us  this  re- 
duced price  of  45  cents,  and  that  enabled  us  to  cut  the  estimate  to 
sl,410,000,  which  is  based  on  actual  bids. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  was  on  the  basis  of  85  cents  per 
yard  for  duck? 

Mr.  Cady.  Xo,  sir;  it  was  based  upon  the  jirice  of  duck  at  that 
time,  in  September,  of  68  cents  per  yard,  and  then  later  we  were 
able  to  reduce  the  estimate  by  $465,000  due  to  the  fact  that  we  se- 
<-urecl  a  lat^r  bid  in  November  which  gave  use  a  decreased  cost. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Cady.  $1,410,000. 

The  Chairman.  IIow  manv  containers  will  that  provide? 
.  Mr.  Cady.  875,000  bags. 

The  Chairman.  You  sav  that  the  increased  cost  of  cotton  duck 
over  the  amount  estimated  cut  you  short  on  the  number  of  con- 
tainers that  you  would  otherwise  have  received  by  175,000  con- 
tainers, whicli  means  that  you  got  only  790,000  containers  out  of 
your  appropriation. 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now^  you  are  asking  not  for  that  deficit  of  175,- 
000  containers,  but  you  are  asking  for  that  and  for  700,000  con- 
tainers in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  Cady.  That  is  true.  Our  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  con- 
tainers required  to  transport  the  mails  is  based  on  the  requisitions 
we  receive  from  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  During  the  last  fiscal 
year  the  number  of  bags  condemned  ran  up  to  an  abnormal  num- 
l)er — very  nearly  1,000,000  bags.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  we 
have  in  the  service  at  the  present  time  6,500,000  mail  containers, 
and  of  that  number  about  50  per  cent  are  over  6  years  old,  as  indi- 
cated by  our  records.  From  and  including  November,  1915,  to 
date,  we  secured  from  appropriations  made  available  by  Congress 
3J71,429  bags,  whidi  considered  in  connection  with  the  total  of 
6..")(M),000  in  the  service,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  practically  50 
per  cent  of  the  bags  now  in  the  service  are  over  6  years  old.  We 
f'stimate  the  life  of  a  bag  as  not  exceeding  7  years,  and  from  that 
you  can  readily  see  that  we  are  carrying  in  the  service  now  a  very 
large  quantity  of  bags  that  ought  to  be  condemned.  We  repair  in 
the  mail-bag  shop  an  average  of  over  3,000,000  bags  per  year,  which 
makes  clear  to  you  that  50  per  cent  of  the  ^itgs  are  coming  in  for 
lepair  at  least  once  a  year.  Those  bags  are  in  very  poor  condition, 
and  it  is  my  personal  judgment  that  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  them  should  be  retired.  However,  we  have  continued  to  patch 
and  repatch  them  so  as  to  keep  the  mails  moving. 
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The  Chairman.  How  about  the  cost  of  manufacturing  bags,  as 
conij)ared  with  the  cost  in  former  years  i 

Mr.  Cady.  The  mail-equipment  shop  has  undertaken  to  manufac- 
ture practically  all  the  bags  that  we  have  received  appropriations  to 
cover. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  (lovernment  shop? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir. 

COST  l»F  MAIL  BA<*S. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  to  manufacture  a  bag? 

Mr.  Cady.  The  labor  and  overhead  charge  for  a  number  one  *'  D" 
sack  amounts  to  10  cents,  in  round  figures.  Our  charge,  including 
all  materials,  except  canvas,  is  31  cents,  which  we  find  is  anjrwhere 
from  5  cents  to  10  cents  under  the  conmiercial  charge.  *  During  the 
past  fiscal  year  we  saved  the  Government  $287,000  over  and  above 
the  labor  and  operating  costs,  and  this  saving  is  arrived  at  by  com- 
paring our  costs  with  the  lowest  bid  received  from  commercial  con- 
cerns on  the  class  of  work  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  shops  have  you? 

Mr.  Cady.  Just  one,  here  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  the  labor  market  here  satisfactory  for 
that  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Cady.  The  labor  market  here  during  the  war  was  very  poor. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  We  can  get  practically  any  help  we  need  now. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  located? 
.  Mr.  Cady.  At  Fifth  and  W  Streets  NP:. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  a  plant  there  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  The  department  owns  the  plant ;  yes,  sir. 

NUMBER    OF    KMPLOYKKS,    MAIL-BAO    SHOP. 

The  Chairman.  How  man}^  people  have  you  employed  there? 

Mr.  Cady.  355  at  present.  We  have  two  shifts  of  eight  hours  each, 
one  shift  operating  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  4.80  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  other  from  4.80  p.  m.  to  12.45  a.  m. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  old  shop  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  It  has  been  in  existence  a  number  of  years,  but  we  now 
occupy  a  comparatively  new  building  of  a  modern  Jactory  type,  built 
about  two  years  ago. 

I  might  say  that  our  facilities  will  not  permit  us  to  manufacture 
more  than  1,2(K),000  new  containers  at  the  present  time,  and  our  esti- 
mate for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  provides  for  2,225,000  ccmtainers. 
not  to  mention  those  we  are  asking  for  in  this  deficiency.  Because  of 
our  limited  space  we  are  not  able  to  manufacture  the  entire  numlH^* 
of  bags.  I  asked  the  department  to  request  Congress  to  provide  two 
additional  floors,  in  order  that  we  might  do  all  of  that  work,  instea<l 
of  letting  any  of  it  out  under  contract,  since  we  know  from  experience 
that  we  have  saved  the  (lovernment  thousands  of  dollars.  I  do  not 
know  just  what  the  st;f^is  of  that  recjuest  is.  T  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  has  ever  taken  any  cognizance  of  it  if  it  has  gotten  this  far. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  that  request  go? 
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Mr.  Cady.  1  put  that  request  in  my  estimtite  sent  to  the  Fourth 
Assistant  Postmaster  General.  I  s-:uggested  in  a  memoranihmi  to 
him  that  he  request  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department  to  take  it  up 
with  Congress,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  both  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  the  maintenance  thereof. 

Note. — It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral did  not  submit  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department  the  memorandum  of 
the  superintendent  mail-equipment  shops,  recommending  the  construction  of 
two  additional  stories  for  the  mail-equipment  shops  buildinj^,  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  believed  at  that  tim^  that  Conj?i'ess  would  not  feel  justified  in  making 
the  appropriations  for  the  purpose.  Subsequently,  however,  in  view  of  the 
rapidly  growing  needs  of  the  Postal  Service  the  Postmaster  General  felt  .that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  additional  space  for  the  mail-bag  repair 
shop  and  accordingly  in  his  annual  report  for  1920  he  invited  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  matter  and  reconnnended  that  action  be  taken  to  provide  the 
additional  space. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  building  would  that  require  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  Two  additional  floors,  and  I  estimate  that  the  cost  would 
not  exceed  $200,000.  If  we  had  those  two  additional  floors  now,  we 
figure  that  we  could  save  the  cast  of  them  the  first  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  floors  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Cadt.  Two  floors  and  basement. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fireproof  building  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  take  that  matter  up  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  of  which  Mr.  Steenerson  is 
chairman,  and  get  an  authorization  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cady.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  within  my  province  to  do  that. 
I  might  suggest  to  the  department  again  that  it  would  be  an  advisable 
thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  spend  for  the  rest  of  the  year  $1,410,000 
at  your  plant  ?     Do  you  expect  to  make  all  of  these  bags  at  the  shops  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir ;  we  will  undertake  to  make  165,000  of  the  con- 
tainers asked  for  at  the  shop  in  addition  to  doing  all  the  work  pro- 
vided in  the  current  appropriation,  and  we  expect  to  save  by  handling 
those  165,000  containers  at  least  $40,000  over  and  above  tlie  lowest  bid 
we  received  on  November  28.  In  other  words,  our  labor  charge  for 
making  a  mail  pouch  is  26  cents,  and  the  lowest  bid  we  received  was 
65  cents  for  the  smallest  pouch.  Our  bid  of  26  cents  was  for  the 
largest  pouch.  Therefore,  our  minimum  saving  will  be  40  cents  per 
bag. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  have? 

Mr.  Cady.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster 
CJeneral's  office  has  suggested  to  me  that  I  advise  you  that  we  will 
liave  to  put  the  rest  of  these  bags  out  under  contract,  since,  as  I  ex- 
phiined  before,  our  facilities  are  not  ample  enough  at  present  time 
to  undertake  all  of  that  work. 
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Monday,  Janiaky  10,  1921. 

DEPAKTMEXT  OF  JUSTICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  £.  STEWART,  CHIEF  CLERK  AKD 
ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT;  MR.  CALVIN  SATTERFIELS, 
CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  ACCOUNTS;  MR.  JOHN  D.  HARRIS,  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ACCOUNTANT;  MR.  E.  M.  KENNARD,  ACCOUNTANT; 
MR.  C.  R.  SHERWOOD,  IN  CHARGE  OF  SUPPLIES;  AND  MR. 
SEWALL  KEY,  OFFICE  SUPERINTENDENT.  OF  PRISONS. 

CONTINGENT  KXPKNSKS. 
FUR?fmKK    AXD   KEPAlltS,    INCLI'DING    CAHPKTS,    FIKK    HOI.DKKS'  AND    (ASKS. 

The  Chaiioian.  You  are  asking  for  $5,000  for  furniture  and  re- 
pairs, including  carpets,  file  holders,  and  cases.  You  had  an  appro- 
priation of  $4,000  for  this  year  for  this  purpose.  What  is  the  state 
of  your  balances  ? 

Mr.  Shkrw(K)I).  Wo  have  a  balance  of  $10.29  in  furniture  and  re- 
pairs. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  spend  practically  all  of 
the  appropriation  in  the  first  half  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  They  needed  filing  cases  and  desks  for  the  people 
there.    It  was  about  all  expended  for  filing  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  bought  a  year's  supply. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  No,  sir :  a  number  of  requests  have  been  made  for 
more.  We  have  not  been  able  to  consolidate  the  file  cases.  They  have 
reqiiired  a  large  number  of  new  file  cases  and  transfer  casej-\ 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  supplying  steel  cases? 

Mr.  Sherw(K)d.  The  transfer  cases  are  steel  cases,  and  the  others 
are  of  wood. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  those  file  cases  for? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  For  filing  papers,  letters,  and  correspondence  of 
all  kinds,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  keep  those  papers  in  the  files  J 
Are  thev  kept  right  along  year  after  year  ? 

Mr.  Sarris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  become  in  a  large  measure  obsolete. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Some  of  them  do,  and  they  are  bundled  up  and 
thrown  out  to  make  room  for  other  papers.  We  can  not  destroy 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  that  is  so,  but  you  could  get  rid  of  them 
so  that  they  would  not  encumber  your  file  cases. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  do  that.  When  they  become  practically  obso- 
lete, we  bundle  them  up  and  take  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  War  Department  have  file  cases  avail- 
able for  your  use,  or  did  you  buy  new  cases? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  file  cases  from  the 
(Tcneral  Supply  Committee  at  all. 

The  Chaikman.  TTow  mucli  did  you  pay  out  during  this  year  for 
file  cases? 

Mr.  Shkkwood.  I  have  not  an  accurate  statement  of  that. 

Tlie  Chairman.  State  it  approximately. 
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Mr.  Sherwood.  We  bought  some  500  transfer  cases,  and  they  cost 
about  $4  per  case.  We  paid  out  $2,000,  or  probably  $2,500  for  trans- 
fer cases. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  transfer  cases? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  We  will  take  the  papers  from  the  upright  cases 
and  transfer  them  to  the  transfer  cases,  and  then  they  can  use  the 
upright  cases  for  other  papers. 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  use  the  upright  cases  again. 

The  Chairman.  The  transfer  cases,  then,  contain  the  papers  relat- 
injj  to  cases  that  have  been  disposed  of? 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  are  used  when  the  other  cases  are  full,  and 
when  they  want  to  use  them  again.  The  older  papers  are  taken  out 
of  the  upright  cases  and  put  into  the  transfer  cases.  They  stack 
them  away,  and  use  the  upright  cases  again. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  them  in  the  transfer  cases  when  they  are 
not  current  files  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  When  the  cases  are  full,  and  when  they  are  not  what 
they  call  current  files,  they  put  them  in  the  tranf er  cases.  Then  they 
use  the  upright  cases  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman^  The  file  cases  are  wooden  cases. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes,  sir.  Those  cases  are  what  they  call  the  four- 
drawer  uprights. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  those  cases? 

Mr.  Sherwood,  No,  sir;  we  buy  them.  The  prices  have  gone  up 
here  in  some  instances  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Since  when? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Since  the  last  year's  schedule  was  put  out.  In 
some  cases  there  is  a  difference  of  100  per  cent  in  the  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  100  per  cent  over  the  prices  of  last 
year? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  an  item  in  which  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  104  per  cent.  That  was  a  typewriter  stand.  There 
are  other  increases  running  all  the  way  from  25  per  cent  up  to  104 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  be  pretty  well  equipped  with  file  cases 
and  transfer  cases  now. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  No,  sir;  there  are  quite  a  number  of  requisitions 
from  the  department  proper  for  file  cases. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  $5,000  is  for  transfer  cases? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  I  do  not  know  how  much  the  requisitions  would 
amount  to,  but  there  are  other  things  to  be  purchased  besides  file 
cases. 

The  Chair3ian.  What  do  you  need  the  $5,000  for?  Is  it  just  a 
lump  sum  from  which  you  can  get  anything  you  want? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  We  are  figuring  on  what  we  would  require  as 
nearly  as  we  can  ascertain. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  only  $6,000  originally,  and  we  gave  you 

5^,000. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  But  at  that  time  we  did  not  know  that  prices  would 
increase  as  they  have,  and  there  has  been  a  greater  demand  than  we 
anticipated. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  just  for  the  department  here  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes,  sir. 

2985&— 21 40 
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STATIONERY. 

The  Chairman.  For  stationery  for  the  department  and  its  several 
bureaus,  you  are  asking  $15,000,  which  is  $5,000  in  excess  of  your 
total  appropriation  for  the  year  'i 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  $21,000  appropriated  last  year 
and  spent  something  over  $20,000. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  asked  for  only  $15,000  this  year  originally, 
and  if  we  grant  your  present  request,  you  will  have  $25,000.  The 
prices  have  not  gone  up  much  faster  than  your  estimates. 

Mr.  Stewart.  In  addition  to  the  $15,000,  we  asked  the  privilege 
this  year  of  purchasing  such  stationery  supplies  as  might  be  needed 
in  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  from  another  appropriation.  One  of 
the  big  items  in  the  stationerj'  fund  is  photostat  paper  for  the  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  That  is  an  item  that  costs  a  great  deal,  and  it  has 
gone  up  in  price.    It  always  costs  enough,  but  it  is  higher  now. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  We  spent  nearly  $12,000  for  that  alone  last  year. 

Mr.  Stewart.  And  I  expect  we  will  spend  more  than  that  for  the 
same  purpose  this' year. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  committee  on  the  sundry  civil  hearings  told  us  to 
bring  this  back  as  a  deficiency  under  "  Detection  and  prosecution  of 
crimes,"  rather  than  to  put  it  in  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

The  Chapman.  1  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  some  de 
partments  are  using  altogether  too  much  of  that  material.    I  see  those 
photostat  copies  flying  around  here.    I  do  not  have  time  to  read  a 
whole  lot  of  them,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  else  does.    I  am 
not  speaking  of  your  department,  but  of  the  departments  generally. 

Mr.  Stewart.  There  is  a  tendency  to  photostat  anything  that 
comes  along,  but  we  have  tried  to  keep  that  down  as  much  as  possible. 
The  Bureau  of  Investigation  does  this  photostat  work,  and  it  is  about 
the  only  bureau  in  the  department  that  does  it  to  any  extent.  There 
may  be  some  papers  in  lawsuits  that  must  be  photostated,  but  the 
big  use  of  the  photostat  is  by  the  Bureau  of  Investigation.  A  lot 
of  the  stuff  that  thev  seize  has  to  be  photostated. 

The  Chairman,  flow  much  of  this  appropriation  of  $10,000  have 
you  expended? 

Mr.  Stewart.  All  of  it. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes,  sir;  every  cent  of  it  is  gone,  and  the  i>eople 
are  still  asking  for  supplies,  but  we  do  not  have  anything  with  which 
to  ffet  them.    That  is  something  that  occurs  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  The  prices  of  the  ordinary  items  embi'aced  in 
stationery  have  not  gone  up  very  much  during  this  year,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes.  sir.  T  have  a  few  items  here  taken  at  random 
from  the  schedule.  For  instance,  rubber  bands  have  increased  16  per 
cent;  binders  run  from  2  per  cent  to  25  per  cent;  transfer  binder? 
from  25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent ;  blank  books  have  increased  47  per 
cent;  memorandum  books  have  increased  88  per  cent;  ink  for  dupli- 
cating machines  has  increased  111  per  cent,  and  files  or  transfer  boxes 
have  increased  127  per  cent.  Almost  eveiything  that  we  buy  ha<; 
gone  up  anywhere  from  25  per  cent  to  147  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  vour  funds  become  exhausted? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  About  the  latter  paii:  of  August. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  gotten  along  from  August  until  now, 
you  can  cr^t  along  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
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Mr.  Stewart.  Xo,  sir;  we  would  have  to  quit  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  put  some  stock  in. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  did  buy  some  stock,  but  we  are  out  now  as  clean 
as  a  whistle. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  $500,000,000  of  deficiencies  here  in  this 
bilL  and  we  have  got  to  go  through  the  regular  course  with  it  before 
a  bill  can  be  reported. 

Mr.  Steavart.  I  understand  that. 

MISCEIJVkNEOUS  EXPENDITURES. 
TKIJilGBAPHINO,  FUEL,  LIGHTS,  FOREIGN   POSTAGE,   BTrC. 

The  Chairman.  For  miscellaneous  expenditures  you  are  asking 
$20,000.  You  had  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  of  $35,000. 
What  is  the  state  of  your  balances  there  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  As  an  available  unencumbered  balance  we  have 
not  anything,  but  we  have  a  large  number  of  allotments  made  that 
are  still  intact. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  balance? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Do  you  mean  the  available  balance? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  your  balance  irrespective  of  allotments. 
Of  course,  you  could  come  in  here  on  July  2  and  say  that  you  have 
not  a  dolar,  because  you  have  allotted  it  away,  but  you  might  have 
all  of  vour  money  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  the  allotments 
would  amount  to.  but  probably  to  $17,000  or  $18,000  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  unexpended  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  spent  about  half  of  the  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  a  waiver  made  of  the  allot- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  waiver? 

Mr.  Sherw(K)D.  The  law  requires  this  fund  to  be  apportioned,  and 
unless  it  is  waived  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  writing 

The  CiiAiKMAN  (interposing).  I  presume  that  there  has  been  a 
waiver  on  all  these  items. 

Mr.  Sherw(h)d.  Yes.  sir;  we  have  been  obliged  to  do  that. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  your  cash  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury,  irrespective  of  any  waiver  and  irrespective  of 
any  allotments. 

Mr.  Sherw(k>d.  It  is  not  anything.  The  balance  we  had  there  is 
>il,<)00  overdrawn. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  could  you  actually  expend  $36,500  when  you 
only  had  $35,000,  unless  somebody  loaned  you  the  money? 

Mr.  Shekw(K)d.  I  did  not  understand  what  the  balance  was,  with- 
out regard 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  is  your  balance  in  the 
Treasury^ 

Mr.  Sheuw(K)d.  I  will  have  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  allot- 
rii**Tit  has  been  expended.    I  will  have  to  put  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  so  much  more  money  now? 
TJiis  is  r»0  per  cent  of  your  appropriation  for  the  year. 
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Mr.  Sherwood.  We  spent  all  of  that  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  spent  $49,000  last  year? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  no  good  reason  why  you  should  spend  ii 
.this  year,  because  formerly  you  spent  only  $25,000  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  big  item  of  increase  has  been  in  the  increase«l 
cost  of  telegraph  and  telephone  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  your  fuel  cost? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  that  has  increased,  too,  I  think.  The  other 
items  do  not  amount  to  so  much.  Light  and  power  have  increaseii 
in  cost  probably  25  per  cent.  The  telegraphic  cost  has  increased  over 
last  year  by  about  $2,000,  or  we  will  spend  that  much  more  this  year. 
Our  telegraph  bill  will  run  around  $25,000.  The  telephone  senice 
has  increased  over  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  For  ^the  year  1921  you  asked  for  only  $40,000  and 
we  gave  you  $35,000. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  asked  last  year  for  authority  to  have  the  Bu 
reau  of  Investigation  pay  for  its  own  telegraphic  expense.  That  vas 
to  avoid  this  deficiency.  The  big  strain  on  this  appropriation  is  from 
the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  we  thought  if  we  could  get  that 
authority  to  pay  their  own  telegraph  expense  there  would  be  no 
deficiency  here. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  We  paid  last  year  out  of  this  appropriation  a  total 
of  $5,900  more  than  the  entire  amount  you  have  given  for  the  entire 
year  on  account  of  four  items. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Telegraph,  telephone,  fuel,  and  typewriting  ma- 
chines. They  total  over  $5,900  more  than  the  $36,000  we  got  for  the 
entire  year.  The  (reneral  Supply  Committee  has  refused  to  make 
any  exchanges  of  typewriting  machines,  and  consequently  we  have 
to  pay  the  full  price  for  the  machines  we  get  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
showing  the  cash  balance  you  have  there,  irrespective  of  any  allot- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  I  will  do  so. 
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Allotment. 


Allotted  for— 

Telegraph 

Telcnhone 

Light  and  power 

Typewriters 

Fuel 

Ice tiOO.  00 

Towels .-UX).  00  llJ* ' * 

*^ar  tickets 

Antiseptic  M.  P 

Nesi'spapers 

<3bservatory  clock '  15. 00 

Watch  ser\'ice |         402. 00  X  «* 

Other  items 4, 633. 00         5, hi5. 


$10,000,00  1  *4.wf>!^ 

7,500.00  1  n.iV^i' 

0,000.00:  i.,W"' 

2, 000. 00  tv 

4,00.1.00  !  J.?'!'^ 

llv 

200. 0I>  <"»' 

250.00  1!>"' 

100. 00  h*  ' 


Total. 


\" 


35,000.00  •      19,111" 
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Mr.  Sherwood.  The  allotments  as  shown  above  for  telegraph- 
ing and  telephone  will  fall  far  below  the  actual  expense  for  those 
items,  judging  from  the  expense  for  the  past  and  previous  }'eai*s. 
The  free  balance  after  the  allotments  was  $4,038  and  this  has  been 
expended  and  overdrawn  by  $1,182.55.  The  $20,()()()  asked  for  will 
actually  be  required  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  department  under 
the  most  economical  procedure.  We  have  now  a  cash  balance  of 
$15,888.46,  which  will  be  entirely  inadequate  to  care  for  the  several 
allotments,  with  no  provisions  for  purchases  necessary  for  the  daily 
expenses  of  the  upkeep  of  the  building  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  department. 

The  telegraph,  telephone,  fuel,  and  typewriter  bills  for  the  fiscal 
year  1920  total  ^0,900,  or  $5,900  more  tnan  the  entire  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

FOR    THE    DETECTION    AND    PROSECl  TION    OF    CRIME. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  crime,  you 
are  asking  a  deficiency  of  $500,000. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Attorney  General  usually  conies 
up  on  this  item,  but  he  was  not  available  to-day  .and  neither  was  the 
chief  of  the  bureau.     I  can  only  say,  in  a  general  way  there  has  been 
a  very  great  reduction  in  the  Bureau  ot  Investigation  and  conse- 
quently the  expenses  are  being  reduced  somewhat.     If  they  had 
not  been  we  would  have  had  a  deficiency  of  upward  of  $1,000,000, 
but  there  has  been  a  reduction  and  it  is  still  going  on  and  I  went  over 
the  fibres  to-day  with  the  people  down  there  vei-v  thoroughly  and 
we  think  now  we  can  get  along  with  $350,000.     We  had  a  cash  bal- 
ance as  of  December  31  of  $825,000,  and  we  believe  with  that  $825,000 
and  $350,000  more  that  we  can  get  along.    Of  course,  while  that  lial- 
ance  was  as  of  December  81,  but  few  bills  for  December  had  come 
in,  but  that  was  practically  the  balance  and  covered  bills  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  inclusive.    The  bureau  is  engaged,  I  understand,  in  some 
more  or  less  extensive  investigations  of  the  cantonments  which  are 
requiring  a  considerable  amount  or  else  the  force  would  be  reduced 
still  further,  and  they  also  have  the  slacker  and  alien  enemy  cases. 
We  are  also  asking  for  $70,000  at  the  seat  of  Government,  and  that 
<-an  be  reduced. 

The  CiiAiR%fAN.  Tliat  is,  you  want  to  be  ai)le  to  use  $70,000  of  this 
n  jjiount  ? 

Mr.  Stewakt.  Yes.  I  think  that  could  be  reduced  to  $05,000. 
Xhev  are  expending  at  the  seat  of  government  at  the  rate  of  almut 
:?:>(  >j)00  a  month  and  they  have  probably  ^62,000  or  $63,000  left  which 
will  run  them  three  months,  and  $65,000  more  will  run  them  the  rest 
i>f  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  doing  very  much  work  now  in  a  cam- 
f /;i  iixn  against  the  anarchistic  classes,  are  you,  Mr.  Stewart? 

>Ir.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately,  I  do  not  know  very 

mil  eh  about  the  activities  of  the  bureau.    All  I  have  to  do  with  it  is 

o    keep  in  touch  with  their  appropriations.    Their  accounts  indicate 

Iiat.  they  are,  but  I  do  not  know  just  what  their  policies  are  or  what 

liev  do.    Their  work  is  very  secret,  and  I  am  not  in  position  to  give 

roil    very  much  detail.    If  there  are  any  specific  questions  you  want 
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answered,  I  will  ^et  the  information  for  you  and  insert  it  in  the  ret*- 
ord,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  you  very  much  detail  respecting  it  be- 
cause I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  The  Attorney  General  would  have 
come  up  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  put  in 
the  record,  I  do  not  care  to  have  it  put  in  the  record,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  either  in  the  record  or  in  the  form  of  a  confidential  note, 
which  if  sent  confidently  will  be  treated  in  that  manner,  a  statement 
showing  the  classes  of  work  that  the  bureau  is  now  engaged  upon 
and  practically  the  monthly  expenditure  for  each  class. 

Mr.  Stewart.  All  right. 

FOR   PAYMENT  TO  W00L8EY   W.    HALL  FOR   RKPORTING   PROCBKIUNHR. 

The  Chairman.  "For  the  payment  to  Woolsey  W.  Hall,  for  report- 
ing and  transcribing  i)roceedings  in  the  matter  of  certain  meetings 
held  in  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  on  July  24  and  September 
24,  25,  and  26,  1920,^'  you  are  asking  $48.  What  is  the  nature  of  this 
claim  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  This  man  Hall  is  a  Negro.  He  is  a  very  fast  stenog- 
rapher and  is  employed  in  the  Treasury  Department,  Division  of 
Stationary  and  Supplies.  There  were  some  radical  Negro  meetings 
and  they  were  unable  to  get  any  one  who  could  take  the  statements  of 
the  speakers  at  the  meetings,  and  they  particularly  had  to  have  one 
of  the  colored  race  because  a  white  man  in  there  would  probably  have 
been  thrown  out  or  killed.  So  they  got  this  man  to  do  it,  but  we  were 
unable  to  pay  him  because  of  the  limitation  on  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional  compensation  to  any  person  when  the  same  would  aggre^te 
more  than  $2,000  a  year.  He  is  a  $1,600  clerk,  so  that  notwith^anding 
the  desire  of  the  agent  in  charge  who  made  this  arrangement  with 
him  at  Washington,  we  were  unable  to  pay  him  anything  because  of 
that  prohibition,  and  this  is  to  permit  us  tO'  do  that. 

The  Chair3ian.  How  does  that  affect  him  if  he  only  gets  $1,600? 

Mr.  Harris.  He  can  not  be  paid  at  a  greater  rate.  The  comptroller 
holds  that  on  no  day  may  the  rate  exceed  more  than  $2,000  per  annum. 
This  is  really  a  very  meritorious  case.  The  man  did  very  excellent 
work  and,  as  I  say,  was  the  only  man  we  could  get  to  do  it.  We  tried 
outside  of  the  Government  but  we  could  not  get  any  one. 

The  Chairman.  What  rate  per  folio  did  he  charge  you  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  He  charged  $2  a  meeting  and  20  cents  a  folio  for 
transcribing.  His  charges  Avere  very  seasonable  and  the  work  was 
verv  well  done. 

ft* 

FOR    ASSISTANTS    TO    THK    ATrOKNKV    (iENERAT.    AM)    TO    I'NTTKl)    STATES    PIKTRICT 

ATTOUNKYR. 

The  Chairman.  For  assistants  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to 
United  States  district  attornevs,  yon  are  asking  a  deficiency  for  19ll> 
of  $925 :  for  1920,  $75.650 :  and  for  1921,  $400,000.  First,  take  up  thv 
one  for  1919. 

Mr.  IIarkis.  They  are  ascertained  bills,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  special 
assistants — Frank  Lanford,  in  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee  ii\ 
some  cases  there,  and  Mr.  Eoosa,  a  special  assistant  United  StAi*>- 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  in  some   speoinl 
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cases  there.  Both  of  these  cases  grew  out  of  War  Department  con- 
tracts, and  the  attorneys  were  employed  and  rendered  the  services  but 
have  not  been  paid  because  the  appropriation  was  expended  for  that 
vear.  This  is  the  third  deficiency  under  this  appropriation  we  have 
had  on  ascertained  bills  for  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  large  fees  involved  in  this? 
Mr.  Harris.  No  ;  Mr.  Roosa's  fee  is  $250  of  the  $925,  and  Mr.  Land- 
ford,  the  attorney  in  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee,  $675. 
The  Chairman.  I  mean  for  the  year  1920. 

Mr.  Harius.  No;  there  were  only  the  average  fees.  I  think  the 
highest  fee  was  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  a  month,  and  they  were  only  in 
exceptionally  large  cases  where  the  attorneys  on  the  other  side  wer<; 
very  exceptionally  high-class  attorneys,  and  of  course,  the  department 
hacf  to  employ  counsel  that  could  match  up  with  them  fairly  well. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  the  money  to  pay  these  ac- 
counts? 

Mr.  Harris.  There  is  no  money  in  the  1919  appropriation  at  all. 
The  Chairman.  I  mean  for  1920. 

Mr.  Harris.  We  have  ascei-tained  bills  in  1920  of  $35,000,  and  we 
are  expecting  bills  to  come  in  in  the  next  few  days  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000  more,  and  the  remaining  amount  we  anticipate  will  be  needed 
to  pay  other  attorneys  who  have  not  yet  been  paid.  There  are  some 
foreign  counsel  in  there  whose  bills  have  not  yet  come  in,  and  we  have 
no  unexpended  balance  for  1920. 
The  Chairman.  In  what  cases? 

Mr.  Harris.  In  war-contract  cases  in  Europe  and  in  one  war-con- 
tract case  in  Canada — the  motor-truck  cages  in  Canada — and  in 
<*onnection  with  war-contract  sales  in  France.  There  are  other 
large  cases.  Tlie  foreign  counsel  are  very  slow  in  sending  in  their 
bills  and  we  have  considerable  trouble  in  getting  them  straightened 
out  so  we  can  finally  pay  them,  and  consequently  those  bills  have  not 
I'ome  in.  We  are  asking  the  remainder  for  bills  we  anticipate  still 
remaining  unpaid  for  1920. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  guess  that  those  will  amount  to  about 
«30,000? 

Mr.  Harris.  From  the  class  of  attorneys  and  from  cases.  The  fees 
are  usually  pretty  large  in  those  particular  cases.  Of  course,  the 
^Vttomey  General  fixes  the  fee,  but  we  judge  that  from  the  particu- 
lar cases  they  are  employed  in — the  importance  of  them — which  in- 
flates tliat  the  fees  will  run  approximately  that  amount. 

The  Chahiman.  For  1921  you  had  an  appropriation  of   $450,000! 
Mr.  Harris.  We  asked  for  $600,000,  and  $300,000  more  for  na- 
tional prohibition,  making  a  total  of  $900,000.     Congress  appro- 
priated $450,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  balance  have  you? 
Mr.  Harris.  The  balance  to-day  is  approximately  $30,500  remain- 
ing   unexpended.     Our  pajments    are    running    somewhere    about 
:^O0.000  a  month  on  special  counsel,  and  alwavs  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  year's  business  is  closed  up  and  those  who  are  paid  on  a 
<|iiantum  meruit  appointment  are  settled  at  that  time  for  the  year, 
^^€>  we  anticipate  we  will  need  all  the  amount  we  are  asking  in  closing 
our  accounts  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  all  these  attorneys  employed? 
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Mr.  Stewart.  All  over  the  country,  and  a  good  many  of  them  at 
the  seat  of  Government,  in  Court  of  Claims  cases.  For  instance,  we 
have  quite  a  staff  of  patent  attorneys,  who  are  paid  pretty  good 
salaries.  They  are  defending  patents  before  the  Navy  Board  and 
the  War  Department  involving  $350,000,000  in  suits  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  This  appropriation  used  to  amount  to  something 
like  $175,000. 

Mr.  Harris.  It  ran  more  than  that  along  in  1911  and  1912,  I  think* 
and  then  it  dropped  down. 

The  Chairman.  In  1915  it  was  $220,000;  in  1916,  $200,000;  1917, 
$175,000;  1918,  $150,000,  with  a  deficiency  of  $15,000,  making  a  total 
of  $165,000 ;  1919,  $175,000,  with  two  deficiencies  which  brought  it  up 
to  $225,000 ;  and  it  never  ran  more  than  $300,000  until  1920  when  vou 
had  $600,000. 

Mr.  Harris.  My  recollection,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  in  1910,  and 
1911  and  1912,  during  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Wickersham's  term,  we 
ran  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Then  it  is  true  it  dropped  very  materially  until  these 
war  contract  cases  and  cases  growing  out  of  the  war  came  up. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Prohibition  has  also  run  it  up.  We  have  special 
assistant  United  States  attorneys,  outside  of  the  regular  staff^  in  70 
per  cent,  I  would  say,  of  the  district  of  the  country  for  prohibition 
cases. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion for  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  would  have  to  put  that  in  the  record.  We 
can  give  you  that  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  much? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Oh,  yes;  the  pay  roll  for  special  assistants  for  the 
enforcement  of  prohibition,  I  imagine,  would  run  to  $200,000  or 
more. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  think  it  would  be  more  than  that,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  state  because  an  attorney  employed  on  prohibition 
cases  would  also  be  used  in  other  cases. 

NoTK. — Because  of  the  fact  that  each  special  assistant  paid  from  this  ai>- 
propriation  is  usually  employed  in  a  number  of  cases  of  different  classes,  in- 
cluding i)rohibition  cases,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  period  of 
time  each  such  special  assistant  devotes  solely  to  prohibition  cases,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  more  accurately  the  amount  expended  in  such  cas*»s. 
However,  a  careful  survey  of  all  business  and  fhe  amounts  paid  from  ttiis  ap- 
propriation indicate  that  the  approximate  amount  is  $200,000  as  stated,  ami 
while  tills  is  not  sufficient  it  is  all  that  can  be  expended  for  this  purpose,  be- 
cause of  the  limited  appropriation  and  the  amount  which  must  be  expendeil 
for  the  cases. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  will  have  no  money  to  pay  this  month's  salaries ; 
that  is,  before  the  end  of  the  month  we  will  go  broke  on  this  ap- 
propriation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  are  going  to  need  all  of  the 
$400,000  you  are  asking? 

Mr.  Harris.  Based  upon  the  payments  we  have  been  makino^  and 
the  class  of  attorneys  employed,  I  am  certain  we  will,  Mr.  Cliair- 
man. 

Mr.  Stkwart.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  let-up  in  the  litiga- 
tion against  the  Government. 
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Mr.  HAJEtRis.  The  War  Department  calls  upon  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  counsel  and,  of  course,  under  the  law  he  is  compelled  to 
furnish  counsel  for  every  department  that  has  litigation.  They  are 
prohibited  from  employing  counsel.  I  know  that  Mr.  Palmer 
deliberated  very  seriously  before  he  appointed  these  special  counsel 
in  the  sales  cases  in  Paris,  but  the  insistence  was  such  that  he  finally 
concluded  he  had  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Have  you  attorneys  there  now? 

Mr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  special  counsel  employed.  This  appro- 
priation provides  for  the  employment  of  special  counsel  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  are  you  spend- 
ing for  counsel  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr,  Harris.  The  fees  in  the  motor  truck  cases  in  Canada  are 
going  to  amount  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Per  year? 

Mr.  Harris.  For  this  particular  case.  They  are  not  employed  by 
the  year,  but  for  this  particular  case.  That  is  a  case  pending  in 
Canada  and  there  is  a  contingency,  if  the  case  goes  to  the  Privy 
Council  of  England  and  they  have  to  go  across  there  and  hire 
barristers  who  are  necessary  under  their  practice,  there  will  be  an 
additional  $5,000.  The  fee  in  the  case  in  Paris  is  to  be  $10,000, 
which  is  a  case  involving  $1,500,000  of  war  supplies.  We  had  to  hire 
French  counsel  in  that  case. 

FOft  BUPFUBSi  ETC. 

The  Chairjman.  For  supplies,  including  the  exchange  of  type- 
writers and  adding  machines  for  the  XJnited  States  courts  and 
judicial  officers,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General,  you  are  asking  $20,000.  You  have  an  appropriation  for 
this  year  of  $75,000.     What  is  the  condition  of  your  balances? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  At  this  time,  allowing  for  estimates  that  have  to 
come  in  from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  we  have  practically  no 
balance.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1919  for  printing  we  expended  out  of 
this  appropriation,  $17,989.22  at  the  Government  Printing  Office;  in 
1920,  we  expended  $22,911.61;  for  the  current  year  we  set  aside  for 
this  purpose,  $22,000.  We  have  in  the  department  now  estimates 
from  the  Public  Printer  on  the  cost  of  printing  up  to  this  time  of 
>i25,208.40  with  eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  requisitions 
<U)\vn  there  that  have  not  as  yet  been  estimated  on. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  public  printing  you 
have,  briefs? 

Air.  Sherwood.  Dockets  and  blanks  of  all  kinds,  letterheads,  etc., 
f<ir  the  judges,  clerks,  marshals,  and  attorneys.  The  requests  from 
rlu*  clerks  have  largely  increased  this  year  and  also  the  cost  at  the 
Printing  Office  has  greatly  increased. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  have  the  printing  of  the  blanks  for  all 
h<*  <*lerks? 

Afi*.  Sherwood.  Yes:  with  the  exception  of  cases  where  judges 
fesiie  an  order  that  they  can  not  be  done  elsewhere  but  must  be  done 
it  the  local  printer,  but  there  are  very  few  of  those  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  part  of  your  expenditure  then  is  for 
retting  these  blanks  for  the  clerks? 
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Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes,  sir;  the  estimate  up  to  this  time  is  $25,000, 
which  at  that  rate  would  mean  $50,000  for  the  year  as  against 
$22,000,  which  is  the  largest  amount  we  ever  spent  before.  The  cost 
of  all  dockets  and  blanks  has  increased.  I  have  some  of  them  here 
and  I  think  I  can  give  you  one  or  two  instances. 

The  Chairman.  However,  I  suppose  out  of  this  amount  you  have 
supplied  the  requirements  of  most  of  the  courts  for  the  whole  year? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  I  thought  so  at  the  time  we  ordered  these  things, 
but  in  a  good  many  cases  our  dockets  are  entirely  exhausted  and  the 
clerks  and  attorneys  are  calling  for  them,  and  it  will  cost  consider- 
ably more  money  to  supply  more  dockets.  I  suppose  $10,000  more 
i-eally  ought  to  run  us  for  the  printing  for  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  all  of  tliis  $20,000! 

Mr.  Sherw(K)d.  1  think  it  would  take  this  amount,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  have  requisitions  there  now  for  84  typewriting  machines  which 
we  have  been  unable  to  supply.  We  have  furnished  154  since  Julv 
1,  1900. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  those  machines  from  the  general  sup- 
ply committee? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  We  are  obliged  to  get  them  from  the  general  sup- 
ply committee;  yes,  sir.  There  are  84  requisitions  down  there  now 
being  held  up  and  we  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  hope  of  being  able 
to  supply  them  this  year,  even  with  tlie  $20,000  we  are  asking.  To 
show  you  how  we  ai-e  having  to  pay  for  some  supplies,  for  instance, 
in  1919.  we  paid  for  a  certain  kind  of  envelope  $29.10  a  thousand,  in 
1920  we  paid  $47.40  a  thousand,  and  for  .this  year,  under  a  contract, 
we  are  paying  $82  a  thousand  for  the  same  envelopes. 

The  Chairman.  They  must  be  pretty  fine  envelopes. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  It  is  a  very  large  and  strong  envelope  and  most  of 
them  are  used  by  the  attorney  in  southern  New  York,  but  there  are 
several  other  attorneys  using  them  for  filiYig  papers.  They  say  it 
saves  their  papers  on  account  of  its  being  a  large,  flat  envelope  and 
having  strings  and  buttons.  We  had  to  buy  30,000  of  those  this 
year,  which  is  considerably  over  $2,000. 

TRANSFER  OF  OFFICE  BUILDING  AT  SEWARD,  AL.V8KA. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  for  use  bv 
its  officials  and  the  officials  of  the  United  States  district  court,  under 
such  arrangements  as  may  be  made  by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Alaska  Northern  Railway  office  building  at  Seward,  Alaska. 

Mr.  Kennard.  All  of  the  propeii:}^  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Rail- 
way Co.,  including  this  particular  building,  was  bought  by  the 
United  States  under  the  act  of  March  12,  1914  (38  Stat.,  305)/  The 
implication  of  the  act  is  that  unused  property  shall  be  condemned 
and  sold  and  the  proceeds  turned  into  the  Treasury.  This  buildinjr 
is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  railroatl 
puri)Oses  and  can  not  be  sold  to  advantage,  but  it  is  quite  suitable  for 
use  as  a  courthouse  and  jail.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  i^ 
(piite  Avilling  that  it  should  be  so  used.  In  fact,  it  is  being  so  useil 
now. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  using  it  now? 
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Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  Attorney  General  has  given  an 
opinion  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  not  authorized  to 
traiisfer  the  building  to  us.  When  we  first  began  to  use  it  we  paid 
rent  from  "  rent  of  courtrooms,"  to  the  Alaska  Engineering  Commis- 
sion, but  the  comptroller  has  since  held  that  such  action  is  not  legal. 
We  have  ceased  paying  rent,  nlthough  we  are  still  occupying  the 
building.  In  the  interest  of  economy  and  good  business  it  should  be 
transferred  to  us.    We  would  then  attend  to  its  upkeep. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  How  large  is  the  building? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  have  not  any  information  as  to  the  size. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value? 

Mr.  Kknnari).  I  have  not  the  value. 

The  CiLviRMAN,  I  think  you  should  pet  all  of  the  information  and 
then  submit  the  question  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  because  it 
is  a  legislative  item,  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  true.  It  involves  an  expenditure,  however, 
under  "  Rent  of  court  rooms,"  which  can  be  obviated  by  this  transfer. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that. 

Mr..  Kennard.  That  is  the  point.  That  might  be  held  to  give  this 
<M)mmittee  jurisdiction. 

UNITED  STATKS  COI'RTS. 

ran    SALARIE.**.    FKES,    AND    EXTENHES    OF    I'NITED    STATES    MARSHALS    AND 

DEPUTIES. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  You  are  asking  $140,000  for  salaries,  fees,  and 
e.xi>enses  of  United  States  marshals  and  their  deputies.  You  have  an 
appropriation  this  vear  of  $2,061,000.  How  are  vou  getting  along 
\viththat? 

Afr.  Kennard.  We  have  expended  up  to  December  81,  by  with- 
«lrawal  from  the  Treasury,  $1,185,572,  while  for  the  like  period  of 
last  year  we  had  only  withdrawn  $1,063,013,  so  that  we  have  used  a 
larger  amount  so  far  this  year  than  we  did  last.    However,  the  main 
point  is  that  the  business  is  rapidly  increasing  by  the  flood  of  cases 
under  the  national  prohibition  act.    We  have  been  forced  to  employ 
some  additional  help  and  we  will  have  a  great  deal  of  additional 
traveling  expense.     We  figure  that  $75,000  of  this  deficiency  will 
probably  be  required  to  meet  extra  expense  of  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence and  $65,000  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  deputies 
to  serve  process.    I  have  here  from  one  district,  a  very  small  district, 
a   recent  letter,  in  which  the  marshal  states  it  is  hard  to  make  an 
<»stiinate  of  what  he  will  need.     Since  the  prohibition  act  went  into 
♦effect  the  business  of  his  office  has  increased  so  much  that  he  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  will  come  in  each  day. 

The  (Chairman.  Are  you  collecting  anything  in  the  way  of  fines 
from  the  prohibition  enforcement? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  are  collecting  something  on  the  civil  side. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  on  the  criminal  side. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Vastly  more  on  the  criminal  side  than  on  the  civil 
si«le 

The  Chairman.  \ou  have  no  figures? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  have  no  figures  for  this  year..   We  usually  ac- 
«iiniiilate  these  figures  annually. 
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The  Chairman.  VMiat  did  vou  have  hist  wenw  both  civil  niul 
criminal  ? 

Mr.  Kknnard.  Specifically  in  prohibition  cases? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  will  put  that  in  the  recor»l.  but  T  want  to  say  tluit 
under  that  act  up  to  June  '50  we  had  only  7JK)0  cases.  The  work  was 
just  oretting  under  waj',  just  starting:  whereas  we  had  10,000  case>5  in 
the  first  three  months  this  year,  and  will  undoubtedly  have  40,(>0(» 
cases  under  that  act  alone  before  the  year  is  out.  I  can  insert  in  the 
record  the  amount  collected  in  the  cases  instituted  prior  to  July  1. 

Note. — There  were  Gil  civil  casts  r-oiniiieiu*e<l  iiiuler  tlie  national  prohibition 
act  during  the  period  ended  June  80,  1920,  the  act  not  i)einj?  hi  force  during  tlie 
entire  fiscal  year.  There  were  7/291  criminal  cases  coniuion<"ed  under  the 
ahove-nientioned  act  during  the  said  fiscal  year  1920. 

Ninety-two  of  the  civil  cases  instituted,  as  above  stated,  were  terminateti 
during  the  fiscal  year  1920,  the  total  amount  of  judgments  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  being  $3,39G.f>8,  of  which  Ji;2,1 03.40  was  coUected  prior  to  July  1. 
1920. 

Five  thousand  nine-five  of  tlie  criminal  ^prosecutions  instituted  were  teriui- 
nut^Hl  during  said  fiscal. year  1920,  the  total  amount  of  fines  inipowd  hHne 
$005,814.42,  of  which  $507,482.70  was  co  lected  prior  to  July  1,  1920. 

FOR  SAIiARIES,  ETC.,  OF  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  salaries  of  United  States  district  attorneys 
and  expenses  of  United  States  district  attorneys  and  their  regular 
assistants,  you  are  asking  $155,000.  You  have  an  appropriation  of 
$7)^0,000  for  this  vear.  How  much  have  you  expended  up  to  Decem- 
ber 31? 

Mr.  Kenxard.  We  expended  by  withdrawal  from  the  Trea^iury 
up  to  December  31,  $507,654,  whicli  is  over  $50,000  more  than  we  had 
withdrawn  for  the  like  period  of  the  preceding  year.  The  appro- 
priations, it  will  be  noted,  for  1920  were  $833,000,  whereas  the  ap- 
propriation thus  far  for  the  current  year  is  only  $730,000.  The  in- 
creased business,  mainly  under  the  prohibition  act,  naturally  affect^ 
not  only  the  marshals  but  the  district  attorneys.  This  appropria- 
tion ])rovides  for  their  clerical  assistants  and  for  their  office  expenses. 
There  is,  of  course,  an  increase  in  the  office  expenses,  because  we  are 
paying  larger  rates  for  telephone  and  telegraph,  but  the  greater  in- 
crease will  be  in  connection  with  providing  the  necessary  force,  the 
clerical  assistance  to  take  care  of  the  business;  no  legal  assistants 
being  paid  out  of  this  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Xo  legal  assistants? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  clerical  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  clerical  assistants? 

Mr.  Kennard.  They  are  typewriters,  stenographers,  and  general 
clerks. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  be  then  some  other  increase,  becausi* 
if  you  have  expended  $50,000  the  first  six  months  more  than  the  first 
six  months  of  last  year,  that  would  be  $100,000  a  year  and  you  woiiUl 
not  pay  out  an  increase  of  $100,000  just  for  clerical  assistants,  on 
accDunt  of  prohibition,  without  any  increase? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  have  estimated  the  expenses,  $735,000  for  salar- 
ies of  attorneys  and  their  clerks,  $95,000  for  traveling  and  subsistence. 
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and  $55,000  for  office  expenses.  The  expense  in  1920  for  the  salaries 
was  $672,000  only.  We  had  on  the  roll  on  June  30  only  271  clerks, 
and  we  have  now  297  clerks.  The  salary  liability  at  the  close  of  De- 
cember 31 — I  do  not  refer  now  to  the  "  round  roll,"  as  we  call  it,  but 
the  actual  liability  for  salaries  was  $709,626. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  the  salaries  of  the  district  at- 
torneys? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  includes  the  salaries  of  the  district  attorneys. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  know,  but  I  was  trying  to  get  that  separate? 

Mr.  Kennard.  $355,500  is  the  fixed  statutory  roll  for  the  district 
iittorneys. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  are  paying  out  $4(K).0()0  for  clerical 
assistance  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Nearly  $383,000.  We  have  the  roll  here.  Tlie 
average  salary  on  January  1  Avas  $1,292. 

The  Chair.man.  Some  of  the  district  attorneys  must  have  a  great 
many  clerks? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Well,  tlie  exceptional  force  is  in  southern  New  York, 
where  they  have  58  clerks.  No  general  increase  of  force  or  increase  of 
salaries  is  contemplated,  hut  it  is  desirahle  to  make  changes  where 
?^alaries  are  manifestly  not  .satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  to  furnish 
additional  force  when  the  circumstances  reciuire  it.  If  we  had  ad- 
justed our  clerical  force  to  the  small  appropriation  of  $780,000,  the 
original  appropriation  for  the  current  year,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  great  many  employees  and 
would  have  seriously  embarrassed  the  work  of  the  district  attorney's 
offices;  in  view  of  which  the  Attorney  (Jeneral  issued  a  waiver  of  i 
iillotment,  as  provided  by  law,  rather  than  jeopardize  the  conduct  of 
<fOvernment  business.  It  wijl  require  about  $100,000  of  the  present 
deficiency  to  bring  the  appropriation  for  the  current  Vear  up  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  prohibition  business  has 
been  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  $55,000  just  to  pay  the  extra 
<derical  help?  » 

Mr.  Kennard.  No  ;  but  at  the  rate  it  is  moving  it  evidently  will  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year.  I  might  state  with  reference  to  the  preced- 
ing  year  ending  June  30. 1920,  that  the  number  of  cases  instituted  in- 
creased nearly  11,000  over  the  preceding  year,  the  total  number  of 
rases  instituted  being  81,200.  A  large  portion  of  that  increase,  of 
course,  arose  by  reason  of  the  selective  draft  cases. 

The  Chairman.  That  work  is  getting  behind  you. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  have  not  terminated  as  manv  cases  as  we  did 
before,  because  of  the  continuous  commencement  of  cases,  the  docket- 
ing business,  getting  them  started,  has  taken  so  much  time  that  there 
lias  not  been  the  usual  ojjportunity  to  terminate  cases.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1920  the  numlier  terminated  was  actually  a  few  thousand  less 
rhan  in  the  previous  year. 

FOR   SALARIES    OF   CLERKS   OF    THE    TNITED    STATES    DISTRICT    COURTS. 

(See  p.  640.) 

The  Chairman.  For  .salaries  of  clerks  of  United  States  district 
roiii-ts,  you  are  asking  for  1920  $5,203.27,  and  for  1921  $160,000? 
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Mr.  IVEJiNARD.  This  appropriation  is  already  overincumbered  from 
a  liability  standpoint  about  $26,000. 

The  Chairman.  T^Tiat  do  you  mean  by  "  overincunibered  about 
$26,000? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  mean  that  the  salarie^s  which  we  are  paying  to- 
gether with  the  expenses  which  we  have  authorized  if  continued  on 
the  present  basis  will  cost  $26,000  more  than  the  amount  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  $160,000;  that  is  for  increase<l 
pay? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir;  not  altogether;  not  by  any  means;  very 
little.  O^^y  *  portion  of  the  expense  has  been  authorized  and  the 
appropriation  is  onh'  about  half  spent.  We  figure  that  the  expendi- 
tui'e  under  this  appropriation,  exclusive  of  all  salaries,  will  be  about 
$85.00(J  and  the  salaries  about  $1,065,000.  The  present  roll  is 
$1,034,000,  including,  of  course,  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  and  the 
deputies  together.  We  have  527  deputies  now,  whereas  we  had  only 
493  on  June  30.  The  pressure  for  increased  force  is  very  great, 
indeed. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  said  that  the  appropriation  was  incum- 
bered $26,000, 1  rather  take  it  you  meant  that  if  you  kept  your  pres- 
ent force  at  the  present  rate  tiiat  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  would 
need  $26,000  more  than  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  correct,  assuming  that  we  do  not  authorize 
between  this  and  June  30  any  more  expenses.  The  statement  is  cor- 
rect a§  to  the  roll,  but  the  expenses  are  not  authorized  for  the  whole 
year.  They  are  only  authorized  from  time  to  time  as  the  emergency 
arises.  That  does  not  represent  by  any  means  the  whole  year,  but 
only  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  paid  out  the  first  six  months? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  is  authorization.  How  much  did  we  authorize 
for  expenses? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir ;  for  salaries  and  expenses  all  told  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  statement  showing  an  overdraft  of  $26,lXK> 
shows  the  salaries  and  expenses  separa4:ely. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  whole  year  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  For  the  salaries,  the  whole  year.  Take  it  from 
another  standpoint,  up  to  December  31  we  expended  by  withdrawal 
from  the  Treasury  $630,421,  whereas  the  like  expenditure  foi-  tbo 
previous  year  was  $543,967. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  spent  more  than  one-half  the  nppn)- 
priation  the  first  six  months? 

Mr.  Kp:nnard.  We  have  in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  But  even  if  we  gave  you  the  amount  asked  for  yi>n 
ivould  not  have  $1,260,000,  that  is  evident  on  its  face.  You  hail  an 
^pprojjriation  of  $990,000  and  vou  are  askinjii:  $160,000,  which  would 
^ive  you  $1,150,000? 

Mr.  Kennard.  You  are  quite  ri^ht.  Those  fi<i:ures,  of  course.,  iiKli- 
cate  tlie  money  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  up  to  December  :U. 
part  of  which  will  be  spent  in  the  March  quarter. 

T  want  to  particularly  mention  that  there  is  a  new  item  this  year 
of  about  $50,000  coming  under  this  fund  ofrowin^  out  of  the  takinir 
over  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Prior  to 
1921  the  office  was  run  by  earnings  from  litigants  mainly,  there  beinir 
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but  small  direct  expense  to  the  Ignited  States.    Those  earnings  are 
now  turned  into  the  Treasury  and  the  office  is  on  a  like  basis  with 
that  of  other  clerks.     It  makes  a  difference  of  about  $50,000. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  first  time  this  year? 
Mr.  Kenxard.  That  is  for  the  first  time  this  year;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Assuming,  then,  that  Congress  did  not  desire  to 
increase  the  allowance  for  expenses,  you  would  need  $26,000  for  the 
balance  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  are  not  to  authorize  any  further  ex- 
penses, if  we  must  not  employ  any  additional  deputies,  if  we  must 
not  under  any  circumstances  increase  the  salary  of  a  deputy;  $26,000 
is  the  overincumbrance  at  the  present  time,  but  these  items  of  ex- 
penses are  not  of  such  a  character  that  they  can  be  entirely  stopped. 
They  are  largely  for  personal  expenses  of*  travel  and  subsistence  to 
attend  court.  Such  expenses  can  hardly  be  denied.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  clerk  to  be  represented  at  every  term  of  court  and  he  must 
ut  times  send  his  deputy  to  be  present.  Accordingly,  we  would  be 
placed  in  a  very  peculiar  position  if  we  refused  to  authorize  such  an 
expense ;  it  would  interfere  with  court  business.  Printing  and  bind- 
ing is  another  item  which  goes  on  more  or  less  automatically  and 
must  be  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  those  expenses  ? 
Mr.  Kennard.  Let  us  take  the  personal  expenses  of  travel  and 
subsistence  which  were  authorized  up  to  December  31,  $14,000  in 
round  numbers ;  the  total  expense  for  the  previous  year  was  $28,000. 
There  is  $15,000  more  to  be  authorized,  assuming  that  it  will  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  $16,000  for  the  whole  year? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  will  be  about  $28,000  to  $30,000  for  the  whole 
year.    We  have  already  authorized  $14,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  Kennard.  It  comes  out  of  this  appropriation. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  $990,000  is  for? 
Mr.  Kennard.  Exactly.    We  are  Spring  now  on  how  much  more 
we  must  authorize  over  the  $26,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  authorized  those  expenses? 
Mr.  Kjsnnard.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  already  authorized  six  months 
o  f  it ;  not  all  of  it.  As  far  as  the  salaries  are  concerned,  the^e  fig- 
ures represent  the  liability  up  to  June  30,  but  so  far  as  the  expenses 
a.re  concerned,  they  represent  only  the  authorized  expenses  up  to 
December  31.  We  do  not  go  ahead  and  authorize  unforeseen  ex- 
penses for  the  w^hole  year,  but  a  man's  salary  is  charged  up  for  the 
whole  year  on  the  assumption  that  he  will  be  there. 

The  Chairman."  Assuming  that  you  authorize  expenses  for  the  last 
Half  of  the  year  equal  to  the  expenses  that  you  authorized  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  how  much  will  you  have  to  have  in  addition,  if 
anvthing,  to  the  $26,000  which  von  have  allowed  for  ex])enses? 

Mr.  Kennard.  About  $30,000,  which  would  make  $56,000  in  all. 
The  Chairman.  How  about  this  item  for  1920  of  $5,203.27,  is  that 
sifi  actual  ascertained  deficiency? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  is  an  actual  ascertained  deficiency.  Tt  is  the 
*-.x:<ict  additional  amount  needed  to  balance  and  complete  the  pay- 
ments for  the  year. 
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The  Chairman.  Claims  are  outstanding  and  unpaid  against  tbf 
Government  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  actual  overdrafts.  They  aiv 
due  to  the  disbursing  officers  in  three  districts.  Northern  Illinob. 
Southern  New  York,  and  Western  Texas. 

FOR  FEES  OF  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONERS  AND  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PE.\0 

# 

The  Chairman.  For  feeij  of  United  States  commissioners  ani 
justices  of  the  peace  acting  under  section  1014,  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States^^ou  are  asking  $100,000? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  item  is  very  easily  computed.  The  deficiency 
grows,  I  should  say,  wholly  out  of  the  cases  under  the  prohibition 
act.  The  accounts  of  the  commissioners  for  the  first  quarter  of  thf 
yeur  were  found  to  be  $25,000  greater  than  the  accoimts  for  the  lil^e 
period  of  the  prece<ling  year,  and  there  is  everv  evidence  that  tbt 
inci'ease  will  grow  from  month  to  month.  1  personally  lookeJ 
over  quite  a  number  of  the  accounts,  and  found  page  after  page  of 
them  were  for  selling  liquor,  having  liquor  in  possession,  and  vapou- 
other  technical  charges  under  the  prohibition  act.  As  rapidly  a*?  I 
could  turn  over  the  pages,  I  would  find  those  cases. 

The  Chairman,    lou  did  not  ask  $300,000  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir;  at  the  time  v«*  made  that  estimate,  the?*' 
things  had  not  been  developed. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  vour  total  expenditures  for  tlif 
firet  six  months  in  this  present  year? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  have  those  figures,  and  wuU  bS  glad  to  give  them 
to  you,  but  I  want  to  warn  the  committee  that  they  are  misleading, 
because  the  payments  are  made  directly  from  the  Treasury  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  accounts,  and  the  auditor  has  not  settled  one-half 
or  a  quarter  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  another  way :  Do  you  know 
how  much  is  now  allotted  and  how  much  has  been  approved  by  the 
department. 

Mr.  Kennard.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  approximately. 
$77,000.  The  second  quarter  is  not  completed  yet,  because  it  is  too 
early  after  December  31,  and  the  accounts  are  not  in. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  in  the  first  quarter  that  wouM 
run  it  much  over  the  other  quarters,  or  would  that  be  an  index? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  think  the  first  quarter  would  be  a  fair  index  under 
ordinary  circumstances;  at  present,  however,  the  indications  are  that 
each  succeeding  quarter  will  be  greater  than  its  predecessor. 


TuTiSDAY,  January  11,  1921. 

FOR  salaries  of  CLERKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COITRTP. 

(Soe  p.  637.) 

Mr.  Satteri-'ield.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  matter  of  the  appropriation  for  salaries 
of  clerks  of  United  States  district  courts,  their  deputies,  and  other 
assistants.     I  was  sick  yesterday  and  could  not  get  down  here. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 
.  Mr.  Satterfield.  I  understand  Mr.  Kennard  has  made  a  statement 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  I  would  like  to  give  a  further  experience 
I  have  had  during  the  present  year  in  regard  to  these  expenses. 

Mr.  Kennard.  May  1  interpose  just  a  moment  ?  I  think  we  reached 
the  conclusion  yesterday  that  it  would  require  about  $56,000  to  carry 
the  existing  organization  to  June  30.  and  authorize  the  remainder  of 
our  expenses ;  whereas  we  asked  for  $160,000, 

The  Chairman.  That  is  without  any  increase  in  pay. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Without  any  increase  in  pay  or  in  force,  and  Mr. 
Satterfield,  I  believe,  wants  to  present  the  most  urgent  reasons  for 
an  increase  in  force. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriation  has  been 
watched,  I  think,  more  closely  than  any  other  appropriation  for  the 
reason  that  we  feel  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  convince  the  com- 
mittee especially  as  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  handling  of  this 
matter,  that  this  is  not  any  more  expensive  than  the  original  way  of 
handling  it.  In  consequence,  we  have  refused  in  every  single  in- 
stance—1  do  not  think  there  is  an  exception — to  make  any  increases 
for  three  months,  although  we  have  had  every  inducement.  We  have 
had  letter  after  letter  from  Senators  and  Congressmen  asking  for 
increases  and  we  have  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  increases  in 
salaries  for  any  of  the  deputy  clerks.  We  have  had  to  put  onr  extra 
help  in  some  of  the  offices.  As  you  are  aware,  the  Government  cases 
that  have  been  docketed  for  this  year  were  over  10,000  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  in  excess  of  what  we  usually  have,  which 
would  mean,  I  should  say,  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  to  70  per  cent 
increase  in  the  business  of  the  courts  on  United  States  cases  alone. 
Then,  in  addition  to  that,  comes  the  increase  in  civil  business,  espe- 
cially in  bankruptcy.  I  saw  a  statement  in  a  New  York  paper  a  day 
or  two  ago  as  to  the  great  increase  in  bankruptcy  this  year  in  New 
York  City  alone.  \ve  have  to  handle  that  business.  We  have  to 
handle  the  civil  business  that  comes  to  the  courts  as  well  as  the  United 
States  business.  On  top  of  that  comes  another  matter.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  Department  of  Labor  was  in  my  oiRce  last  week  and  said, 
that  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  County  had  advised 
the  Department  of  Labor  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  refuse  to 
accept  declarations  or  petitions  in  naturali#ation  from  December  31, 
1920,  to  January  10, 1921,  because  his  force  could  not  handle  the  work 
and  that  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  do  the  same  at  least  one 
week  in  each  month  unless  more  clerical  help  was  allowed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  This  would  naturally  increase  the  burden  of 
naturalization  work  handled  by  the  clerk  of  the  district  court,  and 
this  is  the  only  available  appropriation  with  which  to  do  this  work. 

No  part  of  the  naturalization  expense  of  clerks  of  United  States 
district  courts  is  paid,  as  it  was  before,  from  naturalization.  Every 
cent  that  is  earned  by  the  clerk's  office  goes  into  the  Treasury  and 
we  have  to  fix  some  way  to  handle  the  great  increase  in  naturaliza- 
tion in  New  York  city.  In  New  York  city  the  civil  earnings  of  the 
clerk's  office  pay  nearly  double  the  cost  of  running  the  office ;  that  is, 
the  Government  does  not  pay  a  cent  toward  running  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court  in  the  southern /listrict  of  New  York.  In  some 
years  they  receive  from  civil  litigants  nearly  double  the  cost  of  run- 
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The  Chairman.  Claims  are  outstanding  and  unpaid  against  the 
(rovemment  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Kexnard.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  actual  overdrafts.  They  are 
due  to  the  disbursing  officer's  in  three  districts.  Northern  Illinois, 
Southern  New  York,  and  Western  Texas. 

FOR  FEES  OF  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONERS  AND  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

The  Chairman.  For  fee^  of  United  States  commissioners  and 
justices  of  the  peace  acting  imder  se<;tioii  1014,  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States,  you  are  asking  $100,000? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  item  is  very  easily  computed.  The  deficiency 
grows,  I  should  say,  wholly  out  of  the  cases  under  the  prohibition 
act.  The  accounts  of  the  commissioners  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  were  found  to  be  $25,000  greater  than  the  accounts  for  the  like 
period  of  the  preceding  year,  and  there  is  everv  evidence  that  that 
increase  will  grow  from  month  to  month.  1  personally  looked 
over  quite  a  number  of  the  accounts,  and  found  pa^e  after  page  of 
them  w^ere  for  selling  liquor,  having  liquor  in  possession,  and  vapou^ 
other  technical  charges  under  the  prohibition  act.  As  rapidly  as  I 
could  turn  over  the  pages,  I  would  find  those  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  ask  $300,000  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir;  at  the  time  v^  made  that  e,stimate,  these 
things  had  not  been  developed. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  vour  total  expenditures  for  the 
fii-st  six  months  in  this  present  year? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  have  those  figures,  and  will  bS  glad  to  ^ve  them 
to  you,  but  I  want  to  warn  the  committee  that  they  are  misleading. 
bex?ause  the  payments  are  made  directly  from  the  Treasury  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  accounts,  and  the  auditor  has  not  settled  one-half 
or  a  quarter  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  another  way :  Do  you  know 
liow  much  is  now  allotted  and  how  much  has  been  approved  by  the 
department. 

Mr.  Kennard.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  approximately, 
$77,000.  The  second  quarter  is  not  completed  yet,  because  it  is  too 
early  after  December  31,  and  the  accounts  are  not  in. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  in  the  first  quarter  that  would 
run  it  much  over  the  other  quarters,  or  woidd  tliat  be  an  index  ? 

Mr.  Kexnard.  I  think  the  first  quarter  would  be  a  fair  index  under 
ordinary  circumstances;  at  present,  however,  the  indications  are  that 
each  succeeding  quarter  will  be  greater  than  its  predecessor. 


TiTESDAY,  January  11,   1921. 

FOR  salaries  of  CLERKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATKS  DISTRICT  COrTRTS. 

(Soe  p.  637.) 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  vp^ould 
like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  matter  of  the  appropriation  for  salaries 
of  clerks  of  United  States  district  courts,  their  deputies,  and  othe! 
assistants.     I  was  sick  yesterday  and  could  not  get  down  here. 
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The  Chairman,  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 
.  Mr.  Saiterfield.  I  understand  Mr.  Kennard  has  made  a  statement 
in  I'egard  to  this  matter,  and  I  would  like  to  give  a  further  experience 
I  have  had  during  the  present  year  in  regard  to  these  expenses. 

Mr.  Kennard.  May  1  interpose  just  a  moment  ?  I  think  we  reached 
the  conclusion  yesterday  that  it  would  require  about  $56,000  to  carry 
the  existing  organization  to  June  30,  and  authorize  the  remainder  of 
our  expenses ;  whereas  we  asked  for  $160,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  without  any  increase  in  pay. 
Mr.  Kennard.  Without  any  increase  in  pay  or  in  force,  and  Mr. 
Satterfield,  I  believe,  wants  to  present  the  most  urgent  reasons  for 
an  increase  in  force. 

Mr.   Satterfield.  Mr.   Chairman,   this   appropriation   has   been 
watched,  I  think,  more  closely  than  any  other  appropriation  for  the 
i^ason  that  we  feel  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  convince  the  com- 
mittee especially  as  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  handling  of  this 
matter,  that  this  is  not  any  more  expensive  than  the  original  way  of 
handling  it.     In  consequence,  we  have  refused  in  every  single  in- 
stance—I do  not  think  there  is  an  exception — to  make  any  increases 
for  three  months,  although  we  have  had  every  inducement.    We  have 
had  letter  after  letter  from  Senators  and  Congressmen  asking  for 
increases  and  we  have  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  increases  in 
salaries  for  any  of  the  deputy  clerks.    We  have  had  to  put  on  extra 
help  in  some  of  the  offices.     As  you  are  aware,  the  Government  cases 
that  have  been  docketed  for  this  year  were  over  10,000  for  the  fii'st 
three  months  of  the  vear  in  excess  of  what  we  usually  have,  which 
would  mean,  I  should  say,  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  to  70  per  cent 
increase  in  the  business  of  the  courts  on  United  States  cases  alone. 
Then,  in  addition  to  that,  comes  the  increase  in  civil  business,  espe- 
cially in  bankruptcy.    I  saw  a  statement  in  a  New  York  paper  a  day 
or  two  ago  as  to  the  great  increase  in  bankruptcy  this  year  in  New 
York  City  alone.    We  have  to  handle  that  business.     We  have  to 
handle  the  civil  business  that  comes  to  the  courts  as  well  as  the  United 
States  business.    On  top  of  that  comes  another  matter.    A  representa- 
tive of  the  Department  of  Labor  was  in  my  office  last  week  and  said, 
tliat  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  County  had  advised 
the  Department  of  Labor  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  refuse  to 
accept  declarations  or  petitions  in  naturaliiation  from  December  31, 
1920,  to  January  10, 1921,  because  his  force  could  not  handle  the  work 
and  that  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  do  the  same  at  least  one 
^veek  in  each  month  unless  more  clerical  help  was  allowed  by  the 
r>epartment  of  Labor.    This  would  naturally  increase  the  burden  of 
nsituralization  work  handled  by  the  clerk  of  the  district  court,  and 
this  is  the  only  available  appropriation  with  which  to  do  this  work. 

^o  part  of  the  naturalization  expense  of  clerks  of  United  States 
f  listrict  courts  is  paid,  as  it  was  before,  from  naturalization.  Every 
cent  that  is  earned  by  the  clerk's  office  goes  into  the  Treasury  and 
x^-^  liave  to  fix  some  way  to  handle  the  great  increase  in  naturaliza- 
tion in  New  York  city.  In  New  York  city  the  civil  earnings  of  the 
<-Ierk's  office  pay  nearly  double  the  cost  of  runnincr  the  office;  that  is, 
the  Cfovernment  does  not  pay  a  cent  toward  runnmg  the  office  of  the 
^'l^rk  of  the  court  in  the  southern /listrict  of  New  York.  In  some 
they  receive  from  civil  litigants  nearly  double  the  cost  of  rim- 
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ning  that  office.  We  have  to  keep  that  work  up  and  this  naturaUza- 
tion  work,  especially  in  New  York  city,  is  enormous  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  deputy  clerks  would  you  have  to  put 
on  in  New  York  ^ty  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  If  we  had  all  the  naturalization  business  there 
that  has  been  handled  by  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  county.  I 
should  imagine  it  is  going  to  cost  us  at  least  15  or  20  thousand  dohai's 
a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  going  to  have  to  take  all  of  that 
work  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  We  must  take  over  a  part  of  it  because  tlie  su- 
preme court  of  the  State  has  decided  that  naturalization  business 
will  not  be  handled  during  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Has  the  court  of  appeals  decided  that  i  The  su- 
preme court  over  there  is  the  lower  court. 

Mr.  Sati'ERfield.  I  have  not  any  data  on  this  except  what  a  gentle- 
man from  the  Labor  Department  told  me  on  Thursday.     He  saiil 
that  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  had  decided  to  discontinue  durinj 
certain  specified  periods  the  handling  of  naturalization  business. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  State  courts? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  That  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  handling  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  supreme  court? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  to  take  care  of  that  busi- 
ness. That  is  just  an  illustration  for  that  one  district.  It  is  pretty 
nearly  as  bad  in  Massachusetts  although  not  quite,  and  it  is  pretty 
bad  in  northern  Illinois,  Cliicago,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia, 
where  we  have  had  requests  for  help ;  but  we  are  holding  them  down. 
We  are  giving  no  increases  and  we  are  not  putting  on  help  in  any 
single  case  until  we  have  thoroughly  investigated  it  and  have  l)een 
shown  the  necessity  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  has  been  any  such,  decision  as  that  it 
seems  very  strange  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  not  been  ad- 
vised in  an  official  way  instead  of  being  advised  through  some  one  in 
the  Labor  Department. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  They  have  been  asking  for  help  over  there  for 
a  month  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  supreme  court  had 
rendered  such  a  decision  you  would  get  it  through  regular  channels, 

Mr.  Satterfield.  They  are  going  to  give  the  information  to  us. 
As  I  say,  he  told  me  this  Thursday  and  if  I  had  not  been  sick  in  the 
meantime  I  would  have  had  a  chance  to  run  it  down,  but  he  came 
over  and  gave  me  advance  notice  of  what  was  going  to  be  done,  and 
asked  what  we  could  do  in  order  to  help  them  out.  What  should  be 
done  really  in  New  York  city  is  that  there  should  be  a  separate  or- 
ganization over  there  for  handling  naturalization  business.  We  an* 
too  crowded  at  the  present  time  in  the  public  building  there  and  if 
that  business  could  be  handled  somewhere  else  it  would  relieve  ii 
great  deal  of  the  pressure  in  that  building. 

Mr.  Cannon.  There  are  nisi  prius  courts  all  over  the  State^  are 
there  not  'i 

Mr.  Satterfield.  There  are,  byt  you  know  how  the  people  in  a 
city  like  New  York,  just  like  in  Chicago,  all  flcx'k  to  this  one  pul>lir 
building. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  your  estimate  was  not  built  up  on  that 
work  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  The  estimate  was  built  up  partially  on  the  neces- 
sity for  the  increased  work  that  would  be  in  the  offices,  naturalization 
and  other  work,  but  I  want  to  explain  that  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  recently  came  up.  We  do  not  know  what  we  will  have  to  meet 
until  it  comes  to  us.  As  I  say,  I  did  not  have  time  to  run  down  what 
the  Labor  Department  man  told  me.  He  is  one  of  the  minor  officials 
at  the  Labor  Department  and  came  to  see  me  about  help  in  New  York 
City,  but  I  will  find  out  and  put  down  exactly  what  the  situation  is 
over  there. 

The  Chaikman.  Certainly,  if  there  had  been  any  decision  of  that 
kind  we  would  have  known  it  before  this,  and  you  would  have  gotten 
word  of  it  through  the  clerk  over  there. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  I  will  give  you  whatever  data  I  have  on  that^ 

Note. — It  appears  fi-oni  aii  investigation  of  this  matter  that  Ooiiiify  Oferk 
Schueiiler  ann(mm*e<l  that  on  ac(H)unt  of  the  overwhelming  rush  of  business  no 
iiaturalization  proceedings  couid  hv  aceeptetl  during  the  first  10  days  of  Janunry, 
and  that  it  Is  i>roposetl  to  periodically  discoi.tinue  receiving  Mich  applications 
from  montli  to  month  hereafter,  in  order  to  ailt'ord  an  opportunity  to  catch  up 
with  a  great  flood  of  work.  Applicants  liave  been  advise<l  tlmt  the  ollice  of  the 
clerk  of  the  l.'iiited  States  district  court  will  be  opeii  as  usual  during  the  iK?rl<¥i 
that  the  naturalization  bureau  of  the  State  is  closeil. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  would  want  an  estimate  anyway,  would  you 
not  i 
.  The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  estimate  now,  because 
we  have  to  know  how  much  naturalization  business  they  have  been 
doing  in  the  State  courts  and  the  amount  of  extra  clerical  help  that 
will  be  required  to  handle  it ;  but,  as  I  told  you,  this  appropriation 
has  been  watched  more  closely  than  any  other  court  appropriation, 
because  the  department  has  been  anxious  to  have  these  clerks  paid 
as  they  are  being  paid  now,  and  we  wish  to  show  the  committee  that 
it  is  not  costing  any  more  than  it  was  costing  before. 

IFCIR    3IISCELI^NEOlT8    EXPENSES    FOR    THE    I:NITED    STATES    COURTS    AND 

THEIR  OFFICERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  such  miscellaneous  expenses  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Attorney  General  for  the  United  States  courts  and  their 
officers  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  of  $50,000.  You  have  an  appro- 
priation this  year  of  $500,000.  AVhat  is  the  condition  of  your  bal- 
ances? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  have  expended  by  withdrawal  from  the  Treas- 
ury $333,454  up  to  December  31,  as  against  $303,879  for  the  previous 
year.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  we  have  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury 
about  $30,000  more  than  we  had  drawn  out  up  to  this  time  last  year, 
we  are  still  hoping  we  will  be  able  to  complete  payments  this  year 
with  about  the  same  amount  we  had  for  the  previous  year.  The  un- 
encumbered balance  of  the  appropriation  is  very  small,  only  about 
j*=:2,4<>0,  but  that  does  not  signify  we  will  need  a  pro  rata  amount  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  as  some  of  the  encumbrance  is  for  the  en- 
tire year.  I  might  cite  one  or  two  items  that  affect  this  appropria- 
tion  in  a  radical  manner.     For  instance,  the  irrigation  project  at 
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Fallon,  Nev.,  a  water-rights  case,  where  there  are  4,700  defendants, 
will  cost  us  approximately  $5,000  to  pay  the  master  in  chancery  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  handle  the  matter.  One  other  illustration  1 
might  make  is  the  case  of  the  United  States  v,  Silverthorn  in_the 
\vestern  district  of  Xew  York,  a  cause  of  fraud  on  Government  con- 
tracts. The  expenditure  there  for  reporting  this  one  case  has  been 
about  $5,000,  including  also  the  handwriting  expert  and  his  fees. 
The  larger  the  number  of  important  cases  of  that  kind  we  have  the 
greater  the  expenditure  under  this  appropriation,  although  we  are 
not  asking  for  an  increase.  We  are  only  asldng  for  an  amount 
which  will  bring  us  up  to  the  preceding  year,  so  the  estimate  is  con- 
servative and  we  may  have  to  come  back  for  more  money. 

The  Chairman.  A^^'hat  additional  expense,  if  any,  is  involved  in  the 
new  language  you  are  asking,  "  and  in  courts  other  than  Federal 
courts." 

Mr.  Kennard.  Xo  additional  expense  whatever. 
The  Chairman.  That  siinply  permits  you  to  make  the  payments 
without  the  approval  of  the  l^resident 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  them  now  where  a  judgment  has  been 
rendered  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Where  it  has  been  taxed  by  the  Federal  court  and 
approved  by  the  President ;  a  cumbersome  method  and  objectionable. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  same  provision  we  placed  in  the  Sun- 
dry civil  bill.  • 

Mr.  Kennard.  Precisely  the  same ;  yes,  sir. 

COURTS  and  prisons,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
SUPPORT  OF   CONVICTS   FROM   THE   DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA. 

The  Chairman.  For  support  of  convicts  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, you  are  asking  a  deficiency  of  $50,000.  You  have  an  appro- 
priation for  the  year  of  $100,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  have  expended  for  one  quarter  approximately 
$46,000,  and  if  the  expense  keeps  up  at  this  rate,  as  it  probably  wilU 
we  will  need  even  more  than  $50,000  to  complete  payments  for  the 
year.  This  appropriation  is  used  practically  altogether  to  reim- 
burse Federal  institutions  for  the  support  of  District  of  Columbia 
convicts.  The  expense,  I  might  say,  although  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  record  there,  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  was  really  $156,662, 
but  one  or  more  of  the  transfer  accounts  have  been  probably  mis- 
placed in  the  office  of  the  auditor  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Ihey  have  not  come  through  yet. 

The  Chairman.  You  only*  had  an  appropriation  of  $120,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  There  is  a  missing  account  that  has  not  come 
through  for  certification  and  is  probably  lost — I  say  probably  be- 
cause 1  have  not  had  time  to  run  it  down — in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia office. 

The  Chairman.  'WTiere  did  you  get  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  actual  money  for  supporting  them  is  paid  out 
of  the  appropriation  for  maintainmg  the  Atlanta  and  Leavenworth 
penitentiaries  and  paid  back  into  those  appropriations  from  this  one, 
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thereby  charging  the  District  of  Columbia  with  its  proportion.  We 
must  nnd  this  account  and  have  it  certified;  otherwise  the  District 
will  not  pay  its  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  those  convicts. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $100,000  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Kennard.  $100,000  only. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  present  rate  of  expenditure  should  keep 
up,  you  would  be  spending  around  $190,000? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir.  If  it  keeps  on  our  estimate  will  not  cover 
the  expense.     The  estimate  probably  should  have  been  larger. 

The  Chairman.  How  fnany  convicts  are  there  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Key.  At  present  there  are  in  Atlanta  364  and  there  are  in 
Leavenworth  76,  about  38  in  Baltimore,  and  12  or  15  in  Moundsville, 
W.  Va. 

The  Chairman.  What  arrangements  have  you  at  Baltimore  and 
Moundsville. 

Mr.  Key.  We  pay  them  at  Baltimore  40  cents  and  60  cents,  de- 
pendent upon  whether  they  are  idle  or  at  work. 

The  Chairman.  Fortv  cents  a  dav. 

Mr.  Key.  If  they  are  idle  we  pay  GO  cents,  and  if  they  work  40 
cents  a  day.    iloundsville  has  a  flat  rate  of  40  cents.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  good  deal  less  than  it  costs  at  the  Fed- 
eral penitentiaries,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes:  it  is.  It  cost  us  last  vear  at  Leavenworth  $1.05 
per  diem,  and  Atlanta  86.6  cents  per  diem. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  send  more  of  them  to  Baltimore 
and  Moundsville? 

Mr.  Key.  The  object  is  not  to  use  State  institutions  at  all  if  we  caa 
avoid  it,  and  to  concentrate  all  the  men  in  our  Federal  penitentiaries. 
Wo  have  room  for  them  now. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  it  costs  three  times  as  much 

Mr.  Key  (interposing).  Of  course,  in  this  per  diem  of  the  peniten- 
tiaries there  is  figured  in  the  overhead.  The  State  institutions  can 
care  for  our  prisoners  at  just  the  cost  of  feeding  them. 

The  CHATRiNrAN.  You  have  no  overhead  at  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Key.  Xo;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  State  institutions  could  be  used  to  take  care 
of  men  who  are  prisoners  from  the  District  in  near-by  States  at  a 
c'o^t  of  about  one-third  of  what  it  costs  us  to  take  care  of  them  in 
Federal  penitentiaries,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  be  sent  awav  off 
to  Atlanta  or  away  out  to  Leavenworth,  especially  those  who  have 
short  term  sJ^ntences,  and  then  for  us  to  be  asked  to  build  new  build- 
in<j:s,  as  we  liave  been  asked  ri^ht  along,  to  take  care  of  them.  After 
all,  Maryland  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  and  so  is  West  Virginia, 
and  if  they  have  institutions  where  they  can  take  care  of  these  men 
and  put  them  to  work,  and  they  will  be  better  off  if  they  are  put  to 
work,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  only  reasonable  to  have  the  Federal  (lovern- 
ment  place  them  in  some  of  those  near-by  institutions. 

Mr.  Key.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  department  to  try  to 
*ret  all  the  United  States  prisoners  m  the  Federal  penitentiaries,  and 
we  have  never  used  the  State  institutions  except  when  we  did  not 
have  quarters  for  them  in  the  Federal  penitentiaries.  By  using  our 
own  institutions  we  secure  uniformitv  of  treatment ;  then  some  of  the 
State  institutions  we  must  use  are  not  all  they  might  be,  and  we 
should  care  for  our  own  prisoners.    It  is  better  eveiy  way. 
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Mr.  Kennard.  I  assume  that  the  argument  the  chairman  makes 
would  apply  to  any  Federal  prisoner,  whether  he  was  from  the 
District  or  not. 

Mr.  IOi:Y.  Yes;  no  doubt  we  could  keep  all  our  prisoners  cheaper 
in  Ptate  institutions  than  in  Federal  penitentiaries,  but  there  would 
be  all  sorts  of  complaints,  and  the  same  condition  would  arise  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  our  own  penitesntiaries.' 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  are  certain  classes  of  prisoners 
that  ou^ht  to  be  placed  in  institutions  that  are  perhaps  a  little  more 
secure  than  some  of  these  State  institutions.  You  get  hold  of  some 
pretty  clever  crooks  and  you  want  to  put  them  where  you  know  they 
are  going  to  be  kept  until  they  have  served  out  their  terms. 

Mr.  Key.  We  get  hold  of  a  very  mean  class  of  crooks  from  the 
District  of  Columbia.    Many  of  the'm  are  vicious  and  troublesome. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  evident  that  you  will  need  at  least  $50,000 
to  last  through  this  year. 

Mr.  Kennard.  And  probably  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  present  number  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  compare  with  the  number  you  had  last  year  from  the 
Distfrict  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Key.  Last  year  at  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  there  was  an  aver- 
n^e  daily  population  of  District  of  Columbia  convicts  of  275.  and  at 
Leavenwoi-th  there  was  an  average  daily  District  population  of 
126.56.     I  have  not  the  figures  for  the  State  institutions. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  figures  supplied 
for  the  State  institutions. 

Thp  Chairman.  You  can  put  in  the  record  the  number  at  State 
institutions. 

Mr.  Key.  I  will  do  so. 

Number  of  DistHct  of  Columbia  conviris  in  State  prisonSj  fiscal  year  1920. 

Baltimore,    Md 61 

MouiulsvIUe,  W.  Va 3 

Total 64 

The  Chairman.  There  are  493  at  present  from  the  District  of 
Columbia   in   all  those  institutions. 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  larp  number  of  Federal  pris- 
oners from  the  District  of  Columbia  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Key.  I  can  not  make  a  definite  comparison ;  but  I  was  talking 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  District  Jail  the  other  day,  and  he  told 
me  that  the  jail  was  crowded,  and  that  they  were  receiving  moi;e 
convicts  than  they  ever  had  before  in  his  experience.  I  think  it 
might  be  said  that  crime  is  on  the  increase  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.     Consequently  the  number  of  convicts  would  be  larger. 

pay    of    bailiffs,    district   of    COLUMBIA. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $1,800  for  the  pay  of  bailiffs. 
You  have  an  appropriation  of  $27,200  for  that  purpose.  What  is 
the  state  of  vour  balances? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  expended  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  $14,291.37, 
which  is  a  little  more  than  we  expended  for  the  previous  year. 
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This  deficiency,  however,  arises  practically  altogether  by  reason  of 
the  payment  of  jury  commissioners.  The  law  provides  that  there 
shall  be  three  jury  commissioners  who  shall  receive  $10  per  day. 

The  Chairman.*  What  law  authorizes  that? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  act  of  April  19,  1920,  amending  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code.  The  law^  provides  that  they  shall  receive  $10 
per  day  for  not  exceeding  five  days  in  any  one  month.  It  is  a  re- 
cent act  that  was  passed  near  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
It  creates  an  additional  item  of  expense  of  $1,800  under  this  ap- 
propriation. I  am  informed  that  the  jury  commissioners  actually 
render  service  for  more  days  than  the  law  makes  pix) vision  for,  but 
they  can  receive  pay  for  only  the  number  of  days  provided  by  the 
statute. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  law  been  in  effect  all  this  year? 

Jlr.  Kennard.  All  of  this  fiscal  year;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  just  tliree  jury  commissioners  all 
the  vear? 

Sir.  Kennard.  For  the  whole  time  allowed  by  the  law;  yes,  sir. 
This  item  is  something  like  one  that  we  just  considered:  Even  if 
Congress  grants  it,  we  will  not  have  enough  money  in  this  appro- 
priation.   It  was  intended  to  ask  for  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  District  subcommittee 
that  conducted  the  hearings  this  year  that  the  time  of  the  jury  com- 
missioners was  not  required  to  that  extent,  or  to  the  extent  of  5  days 
I>er  month,  and  a  limitation  was  put  on  the  bill  that  the  jury  com- 
inissionei^  should  receive  not  more  than  $250  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  applies,  I  believe,  to  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  applies  to  the  next  fiscal  year,  but,  still,  you 
have  the  administration  of  the  matter,  and  if  that  full  time  of  the 
jury  commissioners  is  not  required,  why  should  you  allow  5  days 
per  month  simply  because  the  law  allows  you  to  go  to  that  limit? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  would  say  that  the  court  has  the  administration 
of  the  matter  rather  than  the  department.  We  are  not  consulted 
about  the  matter  at  all.  The  court  proceeds  under  the  statute.  The 
jury  commissioners  are  employed  by  the  court. 

'the  Chairj^an.  What  court? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
think.  We  have  as  little  control  over  the  employment  of  jury  com- 
missioners as  we  do  over  the  fees  of  jurors. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  wholly  within  discretion  of  the 
court? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  all  of  them  draw  the  full  allowance  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  understand  that  they  do.  I  understand  from  the 
chief  deputy,  who  is  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  situation,  that 
they  really  attend  on  more  days  than  the  law"  requires,  and  that  they 
attend  on  certain  days  without  pay  because  the  law  limits  them  to 
5  days.  However,  the  question  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  jury  com- 
missioners, and  the  necessity  for  their  service,  is  a  mooted  question 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar.  I  would  like  to  state  that  we  will 
really  need  $2,500,  assuming  that  we  pay  the  jury  commissioners  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  only  $1,800  ? 
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Mr.  Kennard.  It  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding  that  the  estimate 
was  entered  at  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  never  grants  more  than  the  de- 
partment asks,  and  we  will  not  make  any  exception  to  the  rule  now. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Then,  we  will  have  to  come  back  again. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  cut  some  of  these  other  items? 
Are  all  of  these  positions  filled  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  entire  appropriation  is  covered  by  the  fixed 
roll — a  few  hundred  dollars  for  meals,  etc.,  for  jurors  when  the  jurv 
is  held  together.  With  this  exception  it  is  covered  by  a  fixed  roll, 
consisting  of  17  bailiffs,  at  $1,*200  per  annum,  6  criers,  at  $1,200  per 
annum,  and  these  ?5  jury  commissioners.  1  might  state,  if  the  com- 
mittee desires  to  have  it  in  the  record,  that  the  new  language,  stating 
that  the  appropriation  shall  bo  available  for  i)ayment  of  jurv  com- 
missioners, is  not  absolutelv  essential.  It  is  onlv  desirable,  "the  act 
providing  for  the  commissioners  stated  that  they  should  be  paid  out 
of  this  apj)ropriation.  Tlierefore,  we  have  paid  them  out  of  this 
appropriation  without  any  special  language  for  a  portion  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  C^HAnnLVN.  Then,  you  do  not  need  the  new  language? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Xo,  sir;  but  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  show  that 
they  are  being  paid  out  of  this  appropriation. 

SI  PRKME  court,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
3IISCELLANEOUS   EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman,  i^or  miscellaneous  expenses  you  are  asking  $6,(Hm>. 
You  have  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  of  $15,000,  which  has 
been  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  had  $18,750,  or  a  special  appropriation  of 
$3,750  for  the  pre\ioiis  year,  growing  out  of  the  occupancy  of  tem- 
porary quarters. 

The  Chvirman.  That  was  because  of  additional  quarters? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  no^v  you  do  not  have  the  additional  quarter^  ( 

Mr.  Kennard.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  you  are  asking  here  on  the  basis  of  $21,00). 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  easily  explained  in  this  case: 
$5,000  of  this  deficiencv  arises  from  the  increased  charge  ma«le  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  heating  of  the  courthouse.  It 
is  heated  by  a  i)ipe  line  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Dur- 
ing the  ])revious  fiscal  year  they  charged  us  eS7.7  cents  per  thousand 
firallons  of  condensed  water,  but  thev  have  notified  us  this  vear  that 
the  charge  would  be  ()5  cents  per  thousand  gallons.  We  demurred, 
but  they  have  written  us  that  because  of  the  great  advance  in  the 
cost  of  fuel  the  new  charge  is  necessary  and  that  it  is  not  excessive. 
That  will  create  an  additional  expense  of  approximately  $5,600.»  even 
though  the  weather  is  mild. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  building? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  is  the  Courthouse  Building,  which  has  recently 
been  completed  on  Judiciary  Square.  • 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Interior  Department  heat  tnat  building 
from  the  same  plant  that  heats  the  Pension  Office  ? 
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Mr.  Kennakd.  They  heat  it  from  their  plant.  Whether  they  heat 
t  he  Pension  Office,  I  do  not  know,  but  they  pipe  steam  over  to  us 
and  charge  us  for  the  water  that  comes  back,  where  it  is  measured  by 
a  meter. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it,  then,  that  the  total  cost  of  heating  that 
building  under  the  new  charge  would  be  somewhere  around  $11,000?   , 

Mr.  Kennard.  About  $12,600.  It  cost  about  $7,600  the  year 
before. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  paying  how  much  per  thousand  gallons? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Sixty-five  cents  as  against  35  cents  before.  The 
chief  clerk  has  a  letter  here  that  states  that  the  cost  is  not  excessive ; 
that  they  are  paying  68  per  cent  more  for  coal  than  was  paid  for 
t  he  last  fiscal  year,  with  a  likelihood  of  the  price  going  higher.  An- 
other  item  of  unusual  expense  under  this  appropriation  is  the  cost 
of  reporting  the  x^rnstein  case,  which  was  nearly  $1,090;  and  the 
(  ase  is  to  be  tried  again. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  What  is  the  Arnstein  case? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  is  some  Liberty  bond  fraud  case.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  details  of  it.  It  has  been  extensivelv  advertised 
in  the  local  papers,  but  I  have  not  followed  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  sometimes  takes  more  to  report  those  cases  that 
are  extensively  advertised  than  even  more  important  cases  that  do 
not  receive  so  much  notice  in  the  public  press.    Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  think  so.  Unfortunately  that  case  resulted  in  a 
mistrial,  and  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  over  again. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  going  back  to  the  increase  for  heating  the 
building,  which  was  36  cents  per  thousand  gallons,  was  that,  the 
charge  for  a  number  of  j^ears  back? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  did  not  look  back  to  see  the  previous  years.  In 
fact,  we  did  not  go  into  this* building  until  September,  1919,  and, 
therefore,  the  previous  record  is  rather  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  heat  it  for  two  or  three  years  when  it 
was  being  rebuilt? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  true. 

FEliS  OF  WITNESSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  fees  of  witnesses  you  are  asking  $2,000.  You 
liave  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  of  $15,000.  What  is  your 
rate  of  expenditure? 

Mr.  Kennari>.  We  expended  for  half  the  year  $8,397  hs  against 
Sfi.2()()  in  fhe  previous  year.  There  was  exceeding!}-  great  co.st  for 
witnesses  in  the  Arnstein  case;  there  was  an  expenditure  of  about 
s;i.8()0  on  that  account.  They  were  brought  in  from  outside  of  tlie 
I  district,  and  if  the  case  is  in  fact  tried  again  this  year,  we  will  prob- 
ably have  to  ask  for  further  deficiency.  However,  this  money  will 
bo  needed  whether  a  new  trial  occurs  this  year  or  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  now  that  you  spent  because  of  this  big 
trial,  on  which  you  spent  $1,000  for  witnesses 

ilr.  Kennard  (interposing).  $3,800. 

The  Chairman.  If  j^ou  subtract  that,  you  woidd  have  only  $05,000, 
which  would  not  begin  to  take  up  half  of  your  appropriation.  What 
reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  the  last  half  of  the  year  will  exceed 
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The  Chairman.  Claims  are  outstanding  and  unpaid  against  the 
Govemment  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  actual  overdrafts.  They  ai*e 
due  to  the  disbursing  officers  in  three  districts,  Northern  Illinois. 
Southern  New  York,  and  Western  Texas. 

FOR  FEES  OF  UNITED  vSTATES  COMMISSIONERS  AND  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PFJICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  fees  of  United  States  commissioners  and 
justices  of  the  peace  acting  under  se<.*tion  1014,  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States,  you  are  asking  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  item  is  very  easily  computed.  The  deficiency 
grows,  I  should  say,  wholly  out  of  the  cases  under  the  prohibition 
act.  The  accounts  of  the  commis-sioners  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  were  found  to  be  $25,000  greater  than  the  accounts  for  the  like 
perioij  of  the  preceding  year,  and  there  is  everv  evidence  that  that 
increase  will  grow  from  month  to  month.  1  personally  looked 
over  quite  a  number  of  the  accounts,  and  found  page  after  page  of 
them  were  for  selling  liquor,  having  liquor  in  posse4!«ion,  and  vanou> 
other  technical  charges  under  the  pronibition  act.  As  rapidly  as  I 
could  turn  over  the  pages,  I  would  find  those  cases. 

The  Chairman,   lou  did  not  ask  $300,000  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir;  at  the  time  v^  made  that  e^stimate,  these 
things  had  not  been  developed. 

The  Chairman.  How"  much  are  your  total  expenditures  for  the 
first  six  months  in  this  present  vear? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  have  those  ngures,  and  will  bS  glad  to  ^ve  them 
to  you,  but  I  want  to  warn  the  committee  that  they  are  misleading. 
be<rause  the  payments  are  made  directly  from  the  Treasury  upon  tht* 
settlement  of  the  accounts,  and  the  auditor  has  not  settled  one-half 
or  a  quarter  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  another  way :  Do  you  kiiow 
liow  much  is  now  allotted  and  how  much  has  been  approved  by  the 
department. 

Mr.  Kennard.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  approximately, 
$77,000.  The  second  quarter  is  not  completed  yet,  because  it  is  tw 
early  after  December  31,  and  the  accounts  are  not  in. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  in  the  first  quarter  that  wouM 
run  it  much  over  the  other  quarters,  or  would  that  be  an  index  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I  think  the  first  quarter  would  be  a  fair  index  under 
ordinary  circumstances;  at  present,  however,  the  indications  are  that 
each  succeeding  quarter  will  be  greater  than  its  predecessor. 


Tuesday,  January  11,  1921. 

FOR  salaries  of  CLERKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATKS  DISTRICT  COT7RTS. 

( Soe  p.  637. ) 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  -would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  matter  of  the  appropriation  for  salarie- 
of  clerks  of  United  States  district  courts,  their  deputies,  and  other 
assistants.     I  was  sick  yesterday  and  could  not  get  down  here. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 
Mr.  Satterfield.  I  understand  Mr.  Kennard  has  made  a  statement 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  I  would  like  to  give  a  further  experience 
I  have  had  during  the  present  year  in  regard  to  these  expenses. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Alay  1  interpose  just  a  moment  ?  I  think  we  reached 
the  conclusion  yesterday  that  it  would  require  about  $56,000  to  carry 
the  existing  organization  to  June  30,  and  authorize  the  remainder  of 
our  expenses ;  whereas  we  asked  for  $160,000. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  without  any  increase  in  pay. 
Mr.  Kennard.  Without  any  increase  in  pay  or  in  force,  and  Mr. 
Satterfield,  I  believe,  wants  to  present  the  most  urgent  reasons  for 
an  increase  in  force. 

Mr.    Satterfield.  Mr.    Chairman,   this    appropriation    has   been 
watched,  I  think,  more  closely  than  any  other  appropriation  for  the 
reason  that  we  feel  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  convince  the  com- 
mittee especially  as  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  handling  of  this 
matter,  that  this  is  not  any  more  expensive  than  the  original  way  of 
handling  it.     In  consequence,  we  have  refused  in  every  single  in- 
stance—I do  not  think  there  is  an  exception — to  make  any  increases 
for  three  months,  although  we  have  had  every  inducement.    We  have 
had  letter  after  letter  from  Senators  and  Congressmen  asking  for 
increases  and  we  have  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  increases  in 
salaries  for  any  of  the  deputy  clerks.    We  have  had  to  put  onr  extra 
heli>  in  some  of  the  offices.     As  you  are  aware,  the  Government  cases 
that  have  been  docketed  for  this  year  were  over  10,000  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  in  excess  of  what  we  usually  have,  which 
would  mean,  I  should  say,  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  to  70  per  cent 
increase  in  the  business  of  the  courts  on  United  States  cases  alone. 
Then,  in  addition  to  that,  comes  the  increase  in  civil  business,  espe- 
cially in  bankruptcy.    I  saw  a  statement  in  a  New  York  paper  a  ciay 
or  two  ago  as  to  the  great  increase  in  bankruptcy  this  year  in  New 
Vork  City  alone.     We  have  to  handle  that  business.     We  have  to 
handle  the  civil  business  that  comes  to  the  courts  as  well  as  the  United 
States  business.    On  top  of  that  comes  another  matter.    A  representa- 
tive of  the  Department  of  Labor  was  in  my  office  last  week  and  said, 
that  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  County  had  advised 
the   Department  of  Labor  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  refuse  to 
accept  declarations  or  petitions  in  naturaliiation  from  December  31, 
1920,  to  January  10, 1921,  because  his  force  could  not  handle  the  work 
and  that  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  do  the  same  at  least  one 
week  in  each  month  unless  more  clerical  help  was  allowed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.    This  would  naturally  increase  the  burden  of 
naturalization  work  handled  by  the  clerk  of  the  district  court,  and 
this  is  the  only  available  appropriation  with  which  to  do  this  work. 

N^o  part  of  the  naturalization  expense  of  clerks  of  United  States 
<listrict  courts  is  paid,  as  it  was  before,  from  naturalization.  Every 
cent  that  is  earned  by  the  clerk's  office  goes  into  the  Treasury  and 
T\'e  liave  to  fix  some  way  to  handle  the  great  increase  in  naturaliza- 
tion in  New  York  city.  In  New  York  city  the  civil  earnings  of  the 
<^»ierk's  office  pay  nearly  double  the  cost  of  running  the  office ;  that  is, 
tlie  Government  does  not  pay  a  cent  toward  runnmg  the  office  of  the 
<*ierJv  of  the  court  in  the  southern /listrict  of  New  York.  In  some 
vears  they  receive  from  civil  litigants  nearly  double  the  cost  of  run- 
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received  a  request  from  the  clerk  of  said  court  for  authority  for  the  pnymein 
of  an  expense  estimated  at  $250  incident  to  the  crating  and  slupment  of  swh 
records,  etc.  The  court  alone  has  control  over  this  matter.  The  Attorney  (rt ;. 
eral,  of  course,  has  aurliority  to  withliold  authorization  of  the  necessary  ^x 
pense  in  connection  with  such  removal,  but  lias  no  control  over  the  transfer  of 
the  records  or  of  the  clerk's  office.  The  act  approved  June  20.  1874  (18  Stat.  L.. 
109),  provides,  in  effect,  that  every  clerk  in  the  district  court  of  the  Unitt^.; 
States  shall  reside  permanently  "  in  the  district  where  liis  official  duties  an* 
to  be  performed."  As  the  clerk  is  an  appointee  of  the  cr^urt.  it  is  discretionar*) 
witli  the  latter  where  the  official  residence  of  the  clerk  shall  be  fixed,  subject,  oi 
course,  to  tlie  statutory  restriction  that  he  shall  reside  in  the  district. 

The  department  is  in  possession  of  no  information  relative  to  the  removul  n' 
any  re<'ords  to  Champiiifrn ;  in  fact,  Champaign  is  not  one  of  the  places  pnividr"' 
by  law  for  the  holding  of  terms  of  court  in  that  district.     Replying  to  the  sp^M-i' 
inquiry  <ts  to  distances,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  distance  from  Chanipaigi:  i» 
Danville  is  33  miles,  and  from  Danville  to  East  St.  .L(mis,  184  miles. 

The  records  of  the  department  do  not  show  that  the  judge  was  employ*''! 
in  the  Attorney  General's  Office  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  It  is  understooii 
that  he  was  employed  as  an  attorney  in  the  Treasury  Dei)artment. 

LEAVENWORTH     (ie\NS.)     PENITEXTIAIJY. 

FOR  CLOTHING,  TRANSPORTATION,  AND  TRAVKLINO  PIXPENSKS   AT  LKAVKN WORTH. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Leavenworth  (Kans.)  Penitentiary,  L^r 
clothing,  transportation,  and  traveling  expenses  you  are  askinir  it 
deficiency  of  $3,541.87  for  the  fiscal  year  1920? 

Mr.  Key.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  that  should  rea^i 
for  hospital  supplies.  An  error  in  the  transmission  of  a  telegraiji 
from  the  prison  caused  that  to  read  clothing  when  it  should  have  J>eei: 
hospital  supplies,  etc.  The  error  was  detected  too  hite  for  correction 
That  represents  an  ascertained  deficiency. 

The  Chaikmax.  You  have  that  amount  of  bills  outstanding^ 

Mr.  Key.  Wejiave  that  amount  of  bills  outstanding  and  unpaiil. 

The  Chairman.  IIow  much  of  an  appropriation  did  you  have  foi 
the  hospital  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Key.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $7,225  and  we  got  District 
of  Columbia  credits  to  the  amount  of  $789.61.  That  made  a  tot;ii 
available  of  $8,014.61,  and  there  was  expended,  paid  and  uni)ai«l. 
$11,553.48. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  come  that  you  ran  so  much  ahead  ( 

Mr.  Key.  On  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  medical  supplii-. 
which  is  about  double. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  actual  ascertained  deficiency? 

Mr.  Key.  That  is  an  actual  ascertained  deficiency ;  3"es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Key.  Xo,  sir;  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

MISCELLANEOI'S    KXPKN DITUP.KS. 

The  Chairman.  For  miscellaneous  expenditures  vou  are  iibikM." 
for  1920,  $25,149.82,  and  for  1921,  $26,500.  You  had  an  appropri:- 
tion  for  1920  of  $150,000.    Did  you  expand  all  of  that? 

Mr.  Key.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  and  we  got  Distri- 1 
of  Columbia  credits  of  $12,784.90,  making  a  total  available  of  $ir^L', 
784.90.  There  was  expended,  paid  and  unpaid,  on  June  SO,  19-*-' 
$187,934.72. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  out  of  the  miscellaneous  fun<i' 
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Mr.  Key.  Fuel,  forage,  farm  implements,  necessary  repairs — quite 
a  string  of  such  items,  all  set  forth  in  the  appropriation  itself. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  come  that  you  paid  more  in  1920  than 
in  the  prior  year? 

Mr.  Key.  Our  coal  is  costing  much  more.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  all  of  our  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  consumed  more  coal  than  formerly  at 
Leavenworth  ? 

Mr.  Key.  I  can  not  state  definitely.    I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  heat  the  new  wing  last  winter? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir ;  we  heated  the  new  wing. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  that  wing? 

Mr.  Key.  The  two  wings  together  are  about — the  whole  face  of 
the  institution  is  about  54  feet  longer  than  the  front  of  the  Capitol ;  it 
is  a  huge  building. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  the  wing? 

ilr.  Key.  The  wing  is  in  length  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the 
face  of  the  wliole  building.  There  is  a  central  administration  build- 
ing and  the  two  wings  extend  off  from  it  on  each  side. 

The  Chairman.  For  1921  you  had  $150,000  and  you  estimate  that 
you  will  need  $26,500  more? 

Mr.  Key.  For  July,  August,  September,  and  October  there  was 
expended,  paid  and  unpaid,  under  miscellaneous  expenditures,  $76,- 
!i76.81,  and  for  November  and  December  there  was  obligated  and 
estimated  on  monthly  bills  $18,556.29.  That  is  a  total  for  the  first 
six  months.of  the  year  of  $94,833.10.  The  warden  estimated  that  his 
March  quarterly  requisition  will  amount  to  $43,182.35  and  that  his 
June  quarterly  requisition  will  amount  to  i^'45,000.  That  will  make 
a  total  expended,  obligated,  and  estimated  of  $183,015.45.  We  have 
an  available  appropriation  of  $150,000  and  there  are  estimated  D.  C. 
credits  of  $6,750.  That  will  make  the  total  amount  of  money  avail- 
able $156,750,  which  will  give  us  a  deficiency  of  $26,255.45,  assuming 
the  rate  of  expenditure  will  remain  about  the  same  the  last  half  of 
the  vear  as  for  the  first. 

CONSUMPTION    OF   COAL   AT   LEAVENWORTH. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  tons  of  coal  it  takes  to 
heat  this  building? 
Mr.  Key.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  was  last  year? 
Mr.  Key.  Xo  :  but  I  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

statement  shoirino  number  of  tons  of  coal  consvmed,  Leavenworth  Penitentiary, 

fi-snal  yeAr  1920,  and  estinmte  of  number  trhieh   trill  be  conmimed  present 

fjjfcal  year. 

Tons. 

Fis<^-al  year  1920 8,580 

Fi^4f*sll  year  1921  (estimated) 10,500 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  the  coal? 

Mr.  Key.  We  are  now  getting  the  coal  from  the  Home  Riverside 
( V)al  Mine  Co.  right  at  Leavenworth. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  you  have  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Key.  Last  year  we  paid  $4.30  per  ton.  This  year  our  con- 
tract price  is  $5.35  per  ton. 
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The  Chairman.  In  1915  you  had  $50,000— of  course,  you  have  a 
new  wing  to  the  building  now — in  1916  you  had  $68,2;i2,  and  in  1917 
you  had  >;  82.455,  and  this  year  you  figure  that  it  is  going  to  take 
$176,500,  not  including  your  allowance  from  the  District  ? 

Mr.  Key.  That  is  due  to  the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  every- 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  But  those  costs  are  going  down  now. 

Mr.  Key",  I  hardly  think  the  cost  of  supplies  we  purchase  out  of 
this  appropriation  has  been  reduced.  The  cost  of  clothing  and  food 
has  gone  down  lately,  it  is  true,  but  out  of  ''Miscellaneous ''  we  buy 
hardware,  fuel,  forage,  farming  implements,  stationary,  and  such 
like  items. 

HOSPITAL     Sl'PPLlES. 

The  Chair3ian.  For  hospital  supplies  you  are  asking  $1,500.  You 
have  an  appropriation  of  $9,000^ 

Mr.  Key.  In  July,  August,  September,  and  ()ctol)er  there  was 
expended,  paid  and  unpaid,  under  that  subappropriation,  $^,437.81. 
During  November  and  December  there  was  obligated  and  estimated 
oh  monthly  bills  $580,63.  The  March  quarterly  requisition  is  esti- 
mated at  $2,239.95,  and  the  June  quarterlv  recpiisition  is  estimated  at 
$2,452.79,  making  a  total  expended,  oGligated  and  estimated,  of 
$9,811.18.  We  have  an  available  appropriaticm  of  $8,000,  witli 
estimated  District  of  Cohunbia  credits  of  $360,  which  will  give  us  a 
total  available  of  $8,360,  making  a  difference  of  $1,451.18. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  $1,000  more  than  you  estimated 
originally  i 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  within  $500  of  the  amount  estimated 
for  this  year? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  cost  increasing  or  ai^e  the  demands  for 
supplies  increasing? 

Mr.  Key.  Both.  The  cost  of  drugs  is  increasing  and  we  have 
an  increasing  number  of  dope  fiends  to  take  care  of,  which  meani- 
a  lot  of  medical  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  cost  of  drugs  going  down  ? 

Mr.  Key.  Xo;  it  has  remained  about  the  same  for  the  last  six 
months,  but  it  went  up  prior  thereto  about  double. 

ATLANTA    PENITENTIARY. 
SUBSISTENCE. 

• 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  you  are  asking  for 
subsistence,  $9,749.39  ? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  for  1920.  That  is  a  definite  ascertainetl 
deficiency.  Those  bills  are  outstanding  and  unpaid  for  last  yearV 
supplies- 

The  Chairman.  That  is  running  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  year 
befqre:  is  the  number  of  inmates  more  than  in  1919? 

Mr.  Key.  For  the  fiscal  year  1920  there  was  an  average  popula- 
tion of  1,661.  There  were  confined  in  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  on 
December  31,  1,625  prisoners,  and  indications  are  that  the  ave'ra<^* 
for  this  year  will  be  higher. 
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The  Chairman.  December  31  of  last  .year? 
Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  your  average  population  of  1,661  for 
1J)2()  compare  with  the  average  for  the  year  1919? 

Mr.  Key.  I  have  not  the  number  for  each  penitentiary  separate ; 
I  have  the  whole  j)rison  system. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  help  us. 
•  Mr.  Key.  The  numbfr  is  increasing,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  just  the 
ratio.    We  are  sending  more  men  to  the  Federal  penitentiaries.    As 
I  said  in  regard  to  the  District  of  Columbia  item,  we  are  trying  to 
concentrate  all  United  States  prisoners  in  the  Federal  penitentiaries. 
The  Chairman.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  did  j^ou  get  anything 
from  the  farm  ? 
Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  crop  raised  in  1919? 
Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  crop? 

Mr.  Key.  We  have  had  a  crop  every  year.    You  have  reference  to 
tlie  new  farm? 
Tlie  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Key.  Any  reduction  on  account  of  supplies  from  the  new  farm 
could  not  be  estimate<l  until  next  year,  l)ecause  we  did  not  begin  to 
cultivate  it  imtil  the  middle  of  the  spring  of  1920. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  all  the  bills  in  for  last  vear? 
Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir. 

CLOTHING,  TRANSPORTATION,  AND  TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  clothing,  transportation,  and  traveling  ex- 
penses for  the  current  fiscal  vear  vou  are  asking  a  deficiencv  of 
>i20,(K)0.^  You  had  $90,000? 

Mr.  Key.  We  anticipate  this  deficiency  because  of  the  increased 
i'ost  of  transportation  furnished  prisoners  upon  release,  and  mecause 
of  the  increased  discharge  gratuities  provided  for  in  the  deficiency 
act  of  June  5,  1920.  The  estimate  for  this  appropriation  was  not 
bjised  upon  these  increases. 

The  Chairman.  That  act  onlv  increased  the  allowance  from  $5 
to  $10?^ 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir. 

The  (^hairman.  How  many  people  do  you  discharge  a  year  from 
he  Atlanta  penitentiary? 

Mr.  Key.  I  should  say  that  the  discharges  average  six  or  seven 
iimdred. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  would  have  a  complete  turnover  on  the 
I  verage  in  three  years. 

Mr.  Key.  I  can  not  state  definitely. 

The  Chairman.  In  less  than  three  years. 

Mr.   Key.  The  cost  of  transportation  is  about  one-fourth  more. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  500  discharged  a  year  from  the 
Vtlanta  penitentiary  the  amount  of  the  increase  would  only  be  about 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.  I  will  put  the  number  discharged 
ri  the  record. 
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Number  of  priHonen^H  discliarnGd  from  the  United  States  penitentmry^  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  fiscal  year  1920,  and  estimated  nnniber  to  be  discharged  present  fisml 
year. 

Fiscal  year  1920 J l,l^> 

Fiscal  year  1921  (estimated) 1,474 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  charge  very  much  of  this  $20,000  to 
that  act? 

Mr.  Key.  The  warden's  estimate  of  deficiency  is  divided  between 
the  two  items  of  discharge  gratuities  and  transportation  furnished 
prisoners  upon  release.  Of  these  two  items,  I  presume  the  hir^rer 
portion  is  due  to  transportation. 

The  CHAiR^rAN.  Did  you  not  use  to  furnish  transportation? 

Mr.  Key.  Always,  but  it  was  one-fourth  less  than  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  out  for  transportation  of 
prisoners  upon  release? 

Mr.  Key.  I  have  not  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  furnish  them? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir.     Transportation  alone  and  gratuities  alone  I 

The  Chair3ian.  Yes,  sir. 

iitatement  showing  amounts  c.rprndcd  under  subappropriaiion  clothing,  graf^'t- 
ties,  and  transportation  for  items  of  railroad  fare  and  clothing  furnishoi 
prisoners  upon  release  for  fiscal  year  Ji)20,  and  estimated  amount  to  h 
cj'pended  for  sanic  items  present  fiscal  year. 

Fiscal  year  1920,   clolMiij: $59.  S'J3.  •vj 

Fiscal  year  1920,    transportation 22,  S29  nT 

Fiscal  year  1920,    gratuities .5. (jTi^Kii" 

Fiscal  year  1921   (estimated),  clothin«r 85,  CK«».  «*- 

Fiscal  year  1921    (estimated),  transportation 30,0iH). tM 

Fiscal  year  1921   (estimated),  gratuities* 14,  74(i.  n" 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  for  clothing  diil 
you  spend  the  first  six  months  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Key.  There  was  appropriated  $90,000.  We  have  D.  C.  credit- 
to  date  of  $9,686.05.  That  makes  a  total  available  to  date  of 
$99,686.05.    There  was  expended,  paid,  and  unpaid  $72,358.29. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period  ? 

Mr.  Key.  Up  to  the  close  of  November  30,  1920. 

The  CHATR:\fAN.  He  must  have  bought  all  the  cloth  for  clothing: 
for  the  whole  year  ? 

Mr.  Key.  He  apparently  has,  but  I  can  not  state  definitely. 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  mean  anything? 

Mr.  Key.  Very  little,  without  an  itemized  statement. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  for  the  first  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Key.  For  the  first  five  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  get  a  credit  of  eleven  or  twelvr 
thousand  dollars  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  which  would  brir.: 
your  total  appropriation  up  to  $40,000  for  the  remaining  f^vtii 
months  ? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  all  the  cloth? 

Mr.  Key.  I  have  not  any  detailed  statement  of  those  expenditure^^: 
I  have  just  the  lump  sum.  The  estimates  are  prepared  by  the  war 
den,  and  I  have  not  the  details  of  this  computation. 

» Gratuities  increased  from  $5  to  $10  by  deflcleaicy  net  of  June  5,  1920. 
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The  Chairman.  I  undei'stand  that. 

For  misceUaneous  expenditures  you  are  asking  for  the  year  1920, 
^7,908.30?  '  ] 

Mr.  Key.  That  represents  bills  outstanding  and  unpaid. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  an  actual  ascertained  deficiency? 
Mr,  KeT.  Yes,  sir 

m'nEIL  island    (WASH.)    PENITENTL^RY SUBSISTENCE. 

The  CflAtRMAX.  At  ilcNeil  Island  (Wash.)  penitentiary  for  sub- 
sistence you  are  asking  $4,222.28  for  1920? 

Mr.  I^Ef .  That  is  an  actual  ascertained  deficiency  which  repre- 
sents bills  that  are  outstanding  and  unpaid. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  population  at  this  penitentiary  been 
increasing? 

Mr.  Key.  The  population  at  McXeil  Island  has  gone  down  some. 
The  increase  is  represented  by  the  increased  cost  of  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  them  an  increased  appropriation  for 
that  puri)ose.  I  thought  at  that  penitentiary  you  were  proposing 
to  increase  the  population  very  materially? 

Mr.  Key.  We  are  building  a  new  wing  out  there,  but  the  popiila- 
tion  on  December  31, 1920,  was  only  248.     That  is  less  than  last  year. 

The  Chairman,  What  was  it  in' 1915  and  1916? 

Mr.  Key.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record,  sir. 

J'opulation  at  Inited  stairs  pemtentiarif,  McNeil  Island,  from   19t.')  to  p/v/*- 

eiit  tim<\ 

1015 212 

1016 212 

1017 238 

lOlS 239 

1J)H) I 268 

The  Chairman.  For  1921  you*  have  a  deficiency  of  $1,500? 

Mr.  Key.  In  subsistence;  yes,  sir.  For  the  five  months  ending 
Xovember  30,  1920,  there  had  been  exjjended  for  subsistence  the  sum 
of  $15,040.48.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expenditure  for  such  sup- 
jjlies  during  December  will  amount  to  approximately  $1,465.75, 
making  a  total  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  of 
>il 7,506.23,  which  total  is  approximately  one-half  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  $35,000  for  subsistence  for  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  thought  that 
the  general  tendency  will  be  downward  for  the  cost  of  subsistence 
aii<l  supplies  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  many  of 
the  items  produced  on  the  present  farm  become  exhausted  about  the 
enti  of  seven  or  eight  months,  and  the  purchase  of  such  items  is  addi- 
tional to  the  usual  subsistence  purchases  during  the  early  months 
of  the  year.  The  warden,  in  order  to  feel  perfectly  safe,  even  in 
the  face  of  the  downward  tendency  of  the  market,  has  submitted  a 
ileficiency  estimate  of  $1,500. 

MISCELLANEOUS   EXPENDITURES. 

The  Chairman.  For  miscellaneous  expenditures  you  are  asking 
for   1920,  $4,634.03? 

>f  r.  Key.  That  rei>resents  an  ascertained  deficiency,  and  is  to  cover 
4>iitstanding  bills  unpaid. 

2QS5&— 21 42 
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The  Chairman.  You  used  all  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  these  bills  unpaid? 

Mr.  Key.  Yes,  sir.    We  received  the  supplies  and  used  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  this  amount  for 
1920  for  subsistence  or  hospital  or  miscellaneous  expenditures  was 
expended  to  create  a  surplus  ?    Have  you  any  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Key.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  1921,  the  present  fiscal  year,  you  are  askin<r 
for  $2,500.     How  are  you  getting  along  the  first  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Key.  For  the  first  five  months  we  expended  under  this  appro- 
priation $13,0()8.0-4,  with  an  estimated  expenditure  for  December 
amounting  to  $1,070.19,  making  a  total  expenditure  for  miscellaneous 
for  the  first  six  months  of  $14,188.23,  just  a  little  over  one  half  of  the 
appropriation  of  $27,500  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Not,  verv  much  over  one-half? 

Mr.  Key.  No  ;  not  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  if  the  warden  was  careful  he  could  get 
through  ? 

Mr.  Key.  There  are  always  out  of  the  miscellaneous  appropria- 
tions considerable  spring  purchases  necessary  to  be  made  to  get 
ready  to  cultivate  the  farm  and  do  repairing  about  the  institution, 
which  makes  the  expenditures  the  latter  half  of  the  year  alwayjj 
greater  than  for  the  first  half. 

The  Chairaian.  For  1920,  after  we  allow  his  deficiency,  he  will 
have  expended  $24,634.08,  and  for  the  present  year  he  has  $27,500. 
which  is  $3,000  more  than  he  had  last  year  'i 

Mr.  Key.  That  is  right. 


Monday,  January  11,  1921. 

COUKT  OF  CLAIMS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  BRADLEY  TANNER,  CHIEF  CLERK  TTNITED 

STATES  COURT  OF  CLAIMS. 

stationery,  SI' p plies,  ET(\ 

The  Chairman.  For  stationery  and  so  forth,  vou  are  asking  a  de 
ficiency  of  $1,800. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Our  trouble  is  caused,  largely,  by  the  same  causes 
that  operate  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  namely,  the  heavy  in 
crease  in  the  cost  of-  stationery  and  fuel.  You  have  just  heard  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Sherwood  in  which  he  gave  the  items  showin<r  that 
stationery  and  office  and  building  supplies,  generally,  have  increas*'^^ 
in  cost  to  amounts  running  from  25  per  cent  to  147  per  cent.  In  aii- 
dition  to  that,  we  absolutely  need  more  money  because  of  the  fait 
that  in  the  past  few  years  we  haA^e  been  compelled  to  postpone  neces- 
sary purchases  because  we  did  not  have  the  money  to  make  theni. 
With  these  new  war  claims  which  are  now  coming  into  the  court  (an*! 
we  already  have  over  $100,000,000  and  will  ultimately  have  not  1*^ 
than  $2,500,000,000),  there  are  certain  things  w^e  have  to  have.  Wt 
have  got  to  have  some  new  typewriters  and  we  have  got  to  have  dir 
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extinguishers  and  we  have  got  to  have  new  card  index  cabinets. 
We  have  not  a  duplicating  machine  in  the  place.  Such  a  machine 
would  soon  save  its  own  cost  in  the  saving  of  work  that  has  to  be 
printed  at  the  present  time,  because  there  is  certain  work  that  could 
be  better  done  by  a  duplicating  machine  and  could  be  much  more 
cheaply  done  by  a  duplicating  machine.  There  are  also  times  when 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  number  of  copies  of  orders,  de- 
cisions, or  other  papers  immediately,  and  the  time  within  which  we 
can  reasonably  expect  to  get  them  through  the  Public  Printer  would 
be  a  considerable  period.  We  have  not  an  awning  in  the  place  ex- 
cept the  awning  that  goes  over  the  main  door  and  over  the  Chief 
Justice's  window,  and  there  are  some  50  windows  in  our  building. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  propose  putting  awnings  over  all  those  win- 
dows, but  only  over  a  few  of  the  necessary  ones.  Fuel  also,  for  in- 
stance, last  year  cost  us  an  average  of  atout  $7.48  a  ton  and  this 
year  we  are  compelled  to  pay  $9.60  for  it,  and  we  burn  approximately 
225  tons. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Do  you  have  your  own  heating  plant  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  Building? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir;  we  occupv  the  building  that  was  the  old 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery  Building,  and  it  is  a  very  large  building,  with 
very  wide  halls,  and  very  high  ceilings;  and  we  have  had  to  exercise 
considerable  ingenuity  in  order  to  adapt  that  building  to  the  proper 
uses  of  the  court,  especially  as  we  did  not  have  any  money  to  amount 
to  anjlhing  to  do  it  with.    We  have  finally  succeeded  in  doing  it, 
but  it  is  a  hard  building  to  heat  and  it  is  large  and  a  difficult  build- 
ing to  keep  clean.     That  is  why  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  burn  the 
amount  of  fuel  we  do,  which  is  not  large  compared  with  the  space 
licated. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Government  own  that  property  ? 
Air.  Tanner.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  Government  property. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  surrounded  partly  by  a  brick  wall  ? 
Air.  Tanner.    No,  sir;  there  is  no  brick  wall  about  it.    It  has  an 
oi:)en  basement  around  it  which  is  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing. 
Tt  runs  102  feet  front  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  145  feet  on  Seven- 
t€*enth  street.    It  originally  was  constructed  with  mezzanine  galleries 
and  divided  into  small  rooms  for  special  exhibitions  of  particular 
pictures  or  statuary,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  we  have  now  gotten  it 
into  pretty  fair  shape  for  the  use  of  the  court. 

UNEXPENDED  BAIJ^NCE. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balance? 
Mr.  Tanner.  My  actual  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
{4t  the  present  time  is  $697.16,  but  I  am  entitled  to  have  transferred 
tr>  me  my  second  half  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  $2,500,  but  we 
hi  live  outetanding  unpaid  bills  of  about  $1,700,  and  by  figuring  at 
li^  vei'y  lowest  prices,  I  can  not  get  through  with  just  the  abso- 
^atre  necessities  in  the  way  of  fuelj  stationery,  office  and  building 
.,ij:> plies  and  things  of  that  kind,  with  less  than  about  $4,100  to  the 
of  July,  and  as  I  have  only  $8,197  available  balance  it  leaves 
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US  with  a  deficiency  of  between  $900  and  $1,000  for  the  barest  items 
of  fuel  and  supplies,  etc.  In  addition  to  that  I  have  got  to  have 
the  things  I  have  referred  to  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  buy  up 
to  date.  For  instance,  the  court  has  never  had  sufficient  service  of 
stenographers,  and  some  of  the  judges  are  compelled  to  do  con- 
siderable of  the  work  themselves.  For  instance,  several  of  the  judges 
operate  typewriters.  They  have  been  after  me  for  a  good  many 
months  past  to  furnish  them  with  new  typewriters  and  I  have  not 
had  the  monev  to  do  it.  . 

TVPEWRITKRS. 

The  Chaikman.  Do  they  operate  their  own  machines? 

Mr.  Tanner.  They  operate  their  own  machines — not  entirely— 
but  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  operate  them  to  supplement  the  work 
that  should  be  done  by  stenographers  with  which  we  are  not  pro- 
vided. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  machines  to  give  them? 

Mr.  Tanner.  They  need  new  machines,  and  I  have  none  to  give 
them,  and  no  funds  with  which  to  purchase  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  been  using  their  machines? 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  suppose  they  have  been  using  their  present  ma- 
chines 4  or  5  years  or  maybe  longer.  I  have  not  been  clerk  of  the 
court  long  enough  to  say  ]ust  when  those  machines  were  bought.  I, 
myself,  have  no  machine  for  my  own  use. 

Note. — In  every  other  United  States  court,  and  in  every  suite  court  of  any 
importance,  each  justice  is  provided  with  a  stenographer,  whose  services  he  is 
exclusively  entltle<i  to.  At  the  ])resent  time  there  are  provided  for  tlie  Court 
of  Claims  but  four  stenographers  and  one  stenograpliic  clerk,  whose  services 
are  shared  by  the  five  justices,  tlie  chief  clerlv,  tlie  assistant  clerk,  the  audi- 
tors, and  the  general  requirements  of  the  clerk's  office..  A  competent,  efficient, 
and  adequate  clerical  service  for  handling  the  court's  business  can  not  l)e 
maintained  with  the  stenogi'aphic  provision  made  therefor  at  the  present  time. 

The  fire  extinguishers  I  regard  as  a  very  important  item. 

FIRE  EXTINOUISHKRS. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  figure  for  fire  extinguishers? 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  have  put  in  an  estimate  of  $120.  We  have  no 
fire  extinguishers  now  except  three  old  ones  that  I  understand  ai*e 
about  15  years  old  and  would  be  very  uncertain  to  depend  upon, 
and  of  course  in  our  court  files  there  are  records  involving  eases 
covering  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  other  items  you  have? 

CARD     IXDEX     CAIUNKTS — 1)\  PLICATING     MACHINE. 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  have  the  three  typewriters  aggregating  $100  an^i 
we  need  new  card  index  cabinets  for  these  new  claims  which  an* 
coming  in  and  also  for  some  of  the  old  claims.  Those  index  cabi- 
nets have  gone  up  in  price  over  100  per  cent  and  will  cost  me  $150. 
at  least.  The  duplicating  machine  I  spoke  of  will  save  its  own  cost 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  get  a  gooJ 
one,  so  that  I  put  in  an  estimate  of  $200  for  which  I  can  get  an 
excellent  machine  that  will  last  for  a  great  many  years. 
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The  Chairman.  What  use  do  you  have  for  a   duplicating  ma- 
chine? 

Mr.  Tanner.  For  instance,  for  findings  of  the  court  in  cases 
where  it  is  not  necessary — or  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  rather — 
to  print  them  as  only  a  few  copies  would  be  required.  There  are 
<*ertain  orders  and  findings  made  which  do  not  call  for  the  full  num- 
ber of  printings  that  the  ordinary  record  does.  We  do  our  best  to 
^et  along  now  by  extra  typewritten  copies  but  it  is  a  very  unsatis- 
factory way  to  do  it.  It  often  happens  that  a  consi'derabie  number 
of  copies  of  the  same  order  or  blank  form  are  needed  but  not  in  a. 
sufficient  number  to  justify  the  expense  of  printing  a  dozen  or  two 
copies,  which  would  cost  almost  as  much  as  several  hundred,  the- 
largest  percentage  of  printing  cost  being  in  the  composition.  EvCTy 
week  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  list  of  the  orders  and  judgments  of  thf* 
court,  of  which  16  copies  ^re  required.  This  is  now  done  by  four 
writings  on  the  typewriter,  and  some  of  these  lists  are  of  consiclerable 
length.  This  could  be  done  in  one  writing  and  the  typewriter's  time 
much  economized  by  the  use  of  a  duplicatmg  machine.  With  such  a 
machine  we  could  prepare  many  of  the  form  blanks  used  in  the  court 
and  also  form  letters,  which  would  eliminate  a  large  amount  of  corre- 
spondence, thus  releasing  the  time  of  employees  lor  other  important 
work  of  the  court. 

Some  of  the  judges  are  particularly  anxious  about  that  item. 

Then,  we  need  a  couple  of  vacuum  cleaners  which  I  can  get  at 
$35  apiece.  That  is  about  the  lowest  price  for  good,  substantial 
vacuum  cleaners  that  will  do  the  proper  amount  of  work.  Another 
thing  that  is  very  necessary  is  a  computing  machine,  an  adequate 
one.  We  have  an  old  one,  about  fifteen  years  old,  but  it  will  not 
M'ork  and  can  not  be  made  to  work.  It  never  was  an  efficient  machine. 
A  good  computing  machine  can  be  secured  for  about  $150.  Others 
like  the  Burroughs  run  up  to  $350  or  $400.  I  can  get,  however,  a 
^ood,  substantial  machine  for  $150.  I  have  put  in  an  estimate  for 
such  awnings  as  are  absolutely  necessary — $146.  We  have  about 
3r),(M)()  square  feet  of  space  and  the  halls  are  very  long  and  very 
wMde.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  is  tiled  with  marble.  With 
people  tramping  in  and  out  with  the  dirt  and  mud,  especially  in 
the  wintertime,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  clean  with  the  inad- 
equate laboring  force  now  provided  for  us  and  in  the  way  that  we 
try  to  do  it  now  by  putting  rags  on  the  end  of  a  broom.  So  we 
really  need  a  scrubbing  and  cleaning  machine  for  those  floors  which 
machine  would  cost  $135.  The  whole  total  foots  up  a  trifle  more 
than  the  $1,800,  which  I  thought  would  be  enough  when  I  made 
this  estimate,  but  several  of  the  items  mentioned  have  become  neces- 
sary since  the  estimate  was  made.  The  entire  total  deficiency  is 
approximately  $2,000.  Our  coal  bill  alone  will  be  nearly  $600  more 
than  that  of  last  year.  This  extra  price  is  fixed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Klines,  from  which  we  are  compelled,  by  law,  to  purchase  our  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  coal  is  costing  more  you  should  not 
l>urn  as  much  this  year? 

Mr.  Tanner.  Possibly  we  might  be  able  to  save  some  if  it  were 
not  for  the  character  of  the  building  itself  and  the  fact  that  most 
of  our  judges  like  very  warm  rooms,  and  we  have  to  bum  bitumi- 
nous coal. 
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The  Chairman.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  that  you  should  not  use 
as  much  this  year  as  last  year  since  the  season  has  been  much  less 
severe  ? 

Mr.  Tanner.  You  might  think  so,  but  with  all  the  economy  we 
have  been  able  to  use,  we  have  consumed  as  much  coal  to  date  as 
we  did  last  year.  Of  course,  we  have  the  worst  of  the  winter  ahead 
of  us  yet. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  upon  the  subject  of 
the  necessity  fdr  a  computing  machine,  I  might  say  that  while  such 
a  machine  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ordinary  routine  account- 
ing work  of  the  clerks' office,  there  are  many  actions  before  the  court 
which  involve  long  and  intricate  computations,  some  of  which  con- 
tain hundreds  of  items,  and  an  efficient  calculating  machine  would 
economize  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  which  is  at  present  expended 
by  the  clerks  and  auditors  assisting  in  hiaking  up  the  findings  of 
the  court. 


Wednesday,  January  12,  1921. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

FOREST    SERVICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  COLONEL  W.  B.   GREELEY,  FORESTER,  TTNITED 

STATES  FOREST  SERVICE. 

FIGHTING  AND  PREVENTING  FOREST  FIRES. 

^he  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  appropriation 
'of  $825,000  for  fighting  and  preventing  forest  fires  endangering  the 
national  forests. 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  pretty  large  deficiency,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Greeley.  Our  original  appropriation  for  this  purpose  was 
$250,000,  carried  by  the  regular  appropriation  act  for  the  Forest 
Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  $250,000  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  $250,000  for  fighting  fires,  plus  $50,000 
for  the  inauguration  of  an  airplane  patrol.  The  fund  actually 
available  for  fire  fighting  was  $250,000.  We  were  caught  in  July 
and  August  with  a  very  serious  fire  season  in  portions  of  the  West- 
ern States,  and  the  expenditures  which  had  to  be  incurred  under 
those  emergency  conditions  aggregated  $928,593.18.  Now,  just  a 
word  as  to  why  those  expenditures  had  to  be  incurred:  When  a 
series  of  forest  fires  get  beyond  control  of  the  standing  organization 
of  the  service,  consisting  of  rangers  and  guards,  they  become  a 
State-wide  menace.  They  not  only  threaten  a  very  valuable  public 
propert}'^  in  the  form  of  timber  in  the  national  forests,  for  the 
protection  of  which  we  are  responsible — and  that  is  a  property 
conservatively  appraised  at  $575,000,000 — but  they  also  threaten 
local  communities,  vast  amounts  of  private  property,  and  in  many 
cases  human  life.  In  every  one  of  those  bad  fire  seasons  such  as 
occurred  last  summer  the  protection  of  local  communities  beconie> 
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an  important  factor.  That  situation  has  got  to  be  met.  Those  fires 
can  not  be  permitted  to  rage  unchecked  and  to  do  such  untold  damage 
as  they  might  do  until  put  out  by  the  rains  of  the  ensuing  fall. 
Thereiore,  this  year  it  was  incumbent  upon  us  as  the  Federal  agency 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  national  forests  to  meet 
this  situation  by  incurring  emergency  expenditures,  which  we  did  to 
the  extent  of  the  total  named. 

As  compared  with  our  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  this  purpose, 
we  have  incurred  to  date  an  actual  deficit  of  $678,593.18.  The  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Agriculture  has  authorized  us  to  meet  this  deficit  by  draw- 
ing upon  appropriations  for  the  other  and  principal  requirements 
of  the  Forest  Service;  hence  we  have  mortgaged  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  regular  appropriations  available  for  our  work  during 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  If  this  deficit  is  not  covered  by 
a  special  appropriation,  we  will  have  to  discharge  men  by  the 
wholesale  and  cut  down  the  other  regular  and  necessary  expendi- 
tures during  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  order  to  make  good  the 
deficiency.  We  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  item  of  $825,000,  although 
the  deficit  incurred  to  date  is  $678,000. 
'  The  Chairman.  The  actual  deficit  is  $678,000? 

Col.  Greeley.  It  is  something  over  $678,000.    That  leaves  a  bal- 
ance over  and  above  the  deficit  actually  incurred  of  $147,593. 
The  Chairma:n.  The  actual  deficit  is  $678,000? 
Col.  Greeley.  The  exact  amount  is  $678,593.18.     The  reason  for 
asking  for  the  $147,000  over  and  above  the  deficit  that  we  have  ac- 
tually incurred,  is  that  our  regular  fire-fighting  appropriation  is 
totally  exhausted.    It  was  exhausted  before  these  deficiency  expenses 
were  incurred,  and  we  must  count  regularly,  as  our  experience  has 
shown,  on  two  fire  months  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year — that  is,  the 
months  of  May  and  June.    Regularly  every  year  we  have  a  certain 
number  of  forest  fires  during  those  two  months,  the  seriousness  of  the 
fires  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  season.     In  years  of  ex- 
ceptional precipitation.  May  and  June  may  be  relatively  safe  months, 
but  in  years  when  the  precipitation  is  below  normal  they  often  be- 
come exceedingly  dangerous  months.    It  is  absolutely  unsafe  for  us 
to   face  those  two  months  next  summer  without  a  small  amount  to 
full  back  upon  for  emergency  ex])enditures  in  extinguishinir  forest 
tires.    It  has  sometimes  happened  in  the  case  of  proceding  deficiency 
a  I>j>ropriations  for  this  pui'pose  that  the  character  of  the  spring 
Qro  season  has  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  forest  service  to  spend  the 
'nil  amount  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  in  those  instances  the  un- 
t»xpended  balance  has  reverted  to  the  Treasury.    That  is  illustrated 
,hy  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1920,  when  we  had  a  fire  season 
much  more  serious  than  the  one  during  the  past  summer,  we  had  to 
rome  to  Congress  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $2,950,000,  from 
which  we  made,  as  this  year,  an  allowance  for  the  fire  months  at  the 
very  end  of  the  fiscal  year.     Out  of  that  deficiency  appropriation 
!?88,000  reverted  to  the  Treasury,  because  we  found  it  possible  to  con- 
trol  the  situation  without  drawing  upon  it.     I  simply  cite  that  as 
[evidence  that  this  money  which  is  asked  for  now  m  excess  of  the 
ileficit,  actually  incuiTed,  will  be  expended  unless  there  is  an  emer- 
gency, which  makes  its  unavoidable.    You  can  readily  appreciate  the 
situation  we  will  be  in  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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with  our  regular  appropriation  practically  all  expended  if  we  should 
have  a  dangerous  nre  period  to  break  out,  such  as  has  sometimes 
happened,  with  no  fire-fighting  fund  to  fall  back  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  $675,0(X)  already  been  paid  out? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  fund  was  it  borrowed? 

Col.  Greeley.  It  was  borrowed  from  the  general  expense  appro- 
priation for  the  administration  of  the  national  forests. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  enough  in  that  fund  to  warrant  that 
expenditure  without  replenishing  the  fund  for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal 
year? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir,  unless  we  are  to  strip  the  forests  of  rangers 
and  guards  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  withdraw  our 
regular  fire  protection,  and  close  down  the  timber  operations  run- 
ning under  approved  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  that  appropriation  for  this  year  f 

Col.  Greeleit.  The  total  appropriation  for  general  expenses  on  the 
national  forests  was  $1,620,292.  We  split  the  money  among  140-odd 
different  national  forests.     That  was  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  Was  some  of  that  allotted  for  the  pay  of  rangers 
to  do  this  kind  of  work? 

Col.  Greeley.  That  money  is  appropriated  to  maintain  our  stand- 
ing protective  and  administrative  organization,  including  the  year- 
long rangers  and  short-term  guards.  A  large  number  of  guards  are 
employea  during  the  dangerous  fire  months.  Now,  with  that  or- 
ganization we  endeavor  to  put  out  just  as  many  of  the  six  or  seven 
thousand  fires  that  we  have  every  year  as  we  can.  We  endeavor  to 
catch  them  when  they  are  small  enough  for  one  or  two  men  to  put 
them  out,  and  we  do  get  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  under  con- 
trol without  drawing  upon  this  emergency  fund  for  anything  what- 
soever. 

The  Chairman.  For  this  year,  have  you  not  taken  some  of  tlu-^ 
expenditures  for  enlarging  this  small  force,  and  have  vou  not  in- 
cluded that  in  your  item  of  $678,000  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir ;  the  $678,000  deficit  covers  only  emergency 
expenditures  which  had  to  be  incurred  by  employing  additional  helj)* 
or  temporary  labor,  for  such  periods  as  were  necessary  to  bring  the 
large  fires  under  control.  The  deficiency  was  incurred  for  this  emer- 
gency help  and  for  its  transportation  in  some  instances  where  men 
had  to  be  shipped  from  labor  centers.  It  also  includes  fire-fighting 
tools,  food  supplies,  the  hire  of  pack  animals,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Every  dollar  of  this  deficit  represents  an  emergency  expendi- 
ture that  had  to  be  incurred  to  take  care  of  the  fires  which  got  beyond  , 
the  control  of  our  standing  organization. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  appropriation  of  $1,620,000  com- 
pare with  previous  appropriations  for  general  expenses? 

Col.  Greeley.  It  is  just  about  the  same  we  have  had  for  a  numl)er 
of  vears. 

'the  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  balances  at  the 
present  time  under  that  appropriation? 

Col.  Greeley.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures,  but  they  are  at  the 
usual  point  for  this  time  of  the  year.  During  the  winter  we  always 
cut  down  our  force  to  the  minimum  number  of  men  essential  to 
carry  a  skeleton  organization  over  into  the  next  year,  and  also  to 
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handle  the  winter  timber  sales  and  attend  to  other  business.  That  is 
the  only  means  by  which  we  carry  on  the  work  at  all  under  this  appro- 
priation. 

The  Chairman.  Counting  this  expenditure  of  $678,000,  how  much 
did  you  expend  in  the  first  six  months? 

Col.  GRFJELf:Y.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  entire  $678,000  was  ex-^ 
pended. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $1,620,000  was  expended  in  the 
first  six  months? 

Col.  Greeley.  Approximately  75  per  cent  of  it  was  expended  by 
•January  1. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  expend  last  year  of  your  ap- 
propriation for  the  first  six  months? 

Col.  Greei^y.  It  runs  just  about  the  same  from  year  to  j^ear.  We 
have  an  active  field  season  when  our  field  hazard  is  most  severe;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  timber-cutting  and  other  operations  on  the  na- 
tional forests  are  going  on  most  vigorously.  That  ranges  from  about 
the  1st  of  Mky  to  about  the  1st  of  November. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  or  not  for- 
merly you  have  borrowed  from  this  fund  for  fighting  forest  fires 
just  as  you  have  done  this  year? 

Col.  Greeley.  We  have  had  to  do  that  in  seven  years  out  of  the 
past  eleven  years  under  similar  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  replaced  by  a  deficiency  appropri- 
ation, was  it? 

C\)l.  Greei^y.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Every  time  ? 

Col.  Greeley.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  it? 

Col.  (treeley.  With  the  exception  of  one  year,  when  the  deficiency 
was  made  good  from  the  fund  for  National  Security  and  Defense^ 
whidi  was  a  special  fund  under  the  control  of  the  President.  That 
was  in  1919.  I  should  have  said  six  years,  because  the  seventh  year 
is  the  j)resent  one. 

The  (^hairman.  What  was  your  deficiency  allowance  for  each  of 
the  seven  years? 

C\)l.  Greeley.  In  1911,  the  deficienc}^  was,  $900,000 ;  there  was  no 
deficiency  in  1912,  1918,  and  1914,  because  we  had  no  fires  in  those 
years  that  we  were  not  able  to  handle  with  our  regular  appropri- 
ktions:  in  1915,  the  deficiency  was  $349,243;  in  1916,  it  was  $57,300; 
in  1917  there  was  none,  because  that  was  another  year  when  we  were 
able  to  carry  the  situation  without  extra  help;  in  1918,  the  deficiency 
appropriation  was  $775,000,  and  in  1919,  it  was  $665,000,  which  was 
obtained,  not  by  appropriation,  but  from  the  special  fund  under  the 
control  of  the  President.  Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty  was  the 
heartbreaker,  with  a  deficiency  of  $2,950,000.  This  year  we  are  re- 
cjuesting  $825,000. 

I  wish  to  add  this  in  explanation :  Our  deficiency  appropriations 
<luring  the  past  11  years,  taking  the  good  and  bad  years  together, 
have  averaged,  including  this  year,  $592,000  per  year.  That  average 
applies  to  the  entire  11  years,  although  in  four  of  them  no  deficiency 
was  necessary.  We  have  made  that  situation  clear  from  year  to  year 
in  the  estimates  submitted  to  Congress  for  the  regular  appropria- 
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tions  for  the  protection  of  national  forests,  and  for  a  certain  period 
Congress  gave  us  a  large  emergency  fund  to  take  care  of  just  such 
situations.  As  it  happened,  during  the  years  when  Congress  gave  us 
those  large  emergency  funds,  we  had  exceptionally  favorable  fire  con- 
ditions, and  a  large  part  of  the  emergency  fund  reverted  to  the  Treas- 
ury. On  that  account  the  Committee  onj  Agriculture,  which  has 
acted  upon  our  appropriations  prior  to  this  year,  adopted  as  a  gen- 
eral policy  that  onl}'  a  small  emergency  fund  should  be  included 
in  the  regular  appropriation  for  the  Forest  Service,  and  that  rather 
than  make  large  emergency  appropriations  with  the  probability  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  reverting  to  the  Treasury,  it  was  prefer- 
able to  make  small  appropriations  and  let  the  Forest  Service  incur 
deficiencies  if  the  character  of  the  season  made  it  necessary,  and  then 
come  to  Congress  with  a  request  for  deficiency  appropriations. 
Obviously,  that  is  not  a  satisfactory  way  of  conducting  a  big  public 
enterprise  to  us,  but  it  has  been  the  judgment  of  the  committees 
handling  the  appropriations  that  that  is  the  best  way  of  meeting  the 
situation  from  the  standpoint  of  Congress.  I  am  making  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  subcommittee  this  year  to  put  our  appropriation  on  a 
footing  that  will  enable  us,  in  an  average  season,  to  get  away  from 
this  deficiency  basis  of  doing  business,  because,  from  our  standpoint, 
that  is  a  poor  way  of  protecting  the  national  forests. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  for  1912,  191*3,  1914,  and  1917  you  did  not 
need  a  dollar  of  that. 

Col.  Greeley.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  For  1920  you  needed  almost  $3,000,000.  Now. 
apparently,  if  you  are  to  have  a  fund  that  will  be  adequate,  you  must 
have  the  maximum. 

Col.  Greeley.  I  would  not  expect  Congress  to  build  up  our  stand- 
ing organization  of  rangers  and  guards  sufficiently  to  meet  the 
worst  conditions  that  we  have  encountered,  such  as  1910,  as  Mr. 
Evans  will  remember  well,  and  again  in  the  summer  of  1919.  When 
you  get  conditions  of  that  kind  that  can  not  be  provided  for  with 
any  reasonable  outlay  in  advance,  they  must  be  handled  as  emergen- 
cies. I  am  just  pointing  out  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  position  taken  bv  the  committees  in  handling  our  appropriation^ 
has  forced  upon  us  the  necessity  of  meeting  these  emergency  expendi- 
tures in  7  years  out  of  11  by  incurring  deficiencies.  We  have  never 
incurred  any  deficiency  in  the  history  of  the  Forest  Service  in  anr 
other  iteih  except  that  for  fighting  fire. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $2,950,000  was  covered  intr» 
the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  jear ? 

Col.  Greeley.  $88,873. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  general  fund  was  covered  int«> 
the  Treasury? 

Col.  Greeley.  Approximately  $30,000,  or  from  $30,000  to  $40.0(>  * 
representing  lapsed  statutory  salaries  principally. 

The  Chairman.  T  take  it  that  most  of  this  force  is. a  temporarv 
force  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  we  employ  approximately  2,000  guart?^ 
for  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  months,  depending  upon  the  len<rtl-> 
of  the  fire  season  in  different  portions  of  the  West.  Those  guani- 
are  paid  from  the  regular  appropriation  for  the  general  expenses  <  f 
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the  national  forests.  They  do  many  other  things  as  well,  but  pro- 
tection against  forest  fires  is  their  first  and  principal  job. 

The  Chairman.  In  tliis  estimate  of  $825,000  you  have  included 
^'147,000  for  forest  fires  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Col.  Greeley.  But  not  to  carry  any  standing  force. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  for  a  standing  force  at  all? 

Col.  Greeley.  No,  sir ;  it  will  simply  lie  in  the  Treasury  and  will 
he  drawn  upon  only  for  fires  that  may  occur  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June  requiring  the  employment  of  temporary  labor,  or  the 
incurring  of  other  emergency  expenditures  over  and  beyond  our 
standing  establishment. 

(  COPER. \T ION    WITH    NATIONAL   PABK    SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  it,  you  did  some  work  for  the  national 
parks,  and  they  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  on  that  account. 

(^ol.  Greeley.  I  do  not  think  they  owe  us  any  money.  In  fighting 
forest  fires,  it  is  always  a  more  or  less  givte-and-take  matter.  When 
fires  occur  near  the  boundary  of  a  national  park  or  actually  beyond 
the  boundary  of  a  national  park,  our  men,  if  they  are  on  the  ground, 
put  it  out.     We  do  not  stop  at  the  park  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  any  sum  here  with  the  intention 
of  replenishing  any  national  park  fund  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Jfo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  for  replenishing  your  fund  under  the 
general  expense  appropriation? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir. 

LOCATION    AND    CAUSE   OF   FIRES. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  the  fires  in  national  forests  this  last 
,'ear  ? 

Col.  Greeijey.  We  had  three  centers  of  serious  fire  danger:  The 
irst  one  was  in  the  national  forests  of  northern  Idaho  and  western 
Jontana;  the  second  one  was  in  the  national  forests  of  Oregon;  and 
he  third  one  was  in  the  national  forests  of  northern  California. 
)ne  of  the  serious  difficulties  which  we  have  to  encounter  in  hau- 
ling this  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  worst  fire  hazard  is  usually 
oncentrated  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  and  often  in  a  rela- 
ively  small  region.  If  the  fires  were  spread  out  uniformly  over  all 
f  our  national  forests,  our  standing  organization  of  rangers  and 
nards  could  take  care  of  the  situation  much  more  effectively. 
To  illustrate,  in  western  Montana  and  northern  Idaho  last  summer, 
?<rinning  about  July  15,  we  had  a  series  of  lightning  storms  of 
most  daily  occurrence,  a  single  storm  setting  anywhere  from  3  to 
lip  to  35  or  40  fires  over  a  few  square  miles.  Our  rangers  and 
lards  were  worn  out  during  July  and  August  running  those  fires 
nvn.  They  caught  a  great  majority  of  them  when  they  were  small 
<)ii<rh  to  be  put  out  single-handed. 

I  would  just  like  to  cite  you  an  example  or  two  of  how  this  thing 
>rks.  During  the  period  of  10  days,  from  July  21  to  23,  we  had  484 
es,  largely  from  lightning,  started  in  the  Bitter  Root  Bange  in 
•?>tern  Montana  and  northern  Idaho.    A  single  ranger  during  one 
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month  of  that  period  had  71  fires  in  his  district.  He  made  the  star 
record  of  the  year  for  he  put  out  all  71  fires.  He  got  63  of  them  he- 
fore  they  reached  one-tenth  of  an  acre  and  he  got  the  remaining  eight 
before  tney  reached  one- fourth  of  an  acre.  That  represents  100  j>*r 
cent  efficiency  in  fire  protection.  In  the  typical  case,  the  rangers  got 
80  or  85  per  cent  of  the  fires  singlehanded  and  the  rest  escaped;  then 
the  necessity  arises  for  employing  temporary  help,  equipping  them 
with  subsistence  and  tools  and  incurring  a  heaA'v  expenditure.  On 
the*  Clear  Water  National  Forest  in  Idaho  during  July  and  August. 
176  fires  were  started.  The  guards  caught  all  but  nine  of  them  while 
they  were  still  incipient  blazes  but  those  nine  got  be3"ond  their  con- 
trol. In  that  particular  case  the  total  damage  was  not  great  as  the 
entire  area  burned  on  the  forest  was  only  2,700  acres.  On  the  Lolo 
Forest  in  Montana,  198  fires  were  started  during  July  and  August. 
The  rangers  extinguished  till  but  seven  of  them  before  they  had 
reached  a  size  of  10  acres.  The  remaining  seven  became  larger  fires 
and  they  had  to  employ  a  number  of  men.  The  same  sort  of  thing 
occurred  in  northern  Calffornia.  Between  June  28  and  July  i\.  a 
period  of  six  days,  46  fires  were  started  by  lightning  storms  on  h 
single  national  forest.  One  got  away  and  became  a  bad  fire.  A  swin- 
gle lightning  storm  on  August  4  started  240  fires  on  which  we  have  :i 
record  in  three  of  the  national  forests  in  Northern  California.  In 
each  of  those  national  forests  with  anywhere  from  40  to  75  fire< 
started  within  two  or  three  houre,  the  i*angers  got  all  but  three  or 
four,  but  those  three  or  four  got  away. 

Now,  that  is  the  crux  of  the  situation,  a  concentration  of  fire 
hazards  during  relatively  short  periods  and  on  limited  areas.  In  tlie 
meantime,  there  were  more  or  less  fires  getting  started  from  lightning, 
from  railroads,  from  campers  and  huntei*s,  in  the  national  forest^ 
generally,  but  our  rangers  and  guards  could  reach  them  in  time  ami 
put  them  out.  It  is  these  exceptional  concentrations  of  fire  hazartl. 
like  the  exceptional  concentrations  of  mortality,  that  sometimes  hit-- 
insurance  companies,  that  create  difficulties  and  force  us  to  innir 
these  emergency  expenditures.  I  think  it  is  obvious  to  all  of  you 
gentlemen  that  when  we  have  these  forest  fires  burninq:,  threateninir 
the  property  of  the  Government  and  threatening  local  coramunitie- 
and  human  lives  as  w^ell  as  enormous  amounts  of  ])rivate  proj^ertv. 
there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  go  ahead  and  put  them  out.  AVe 
simply  can  not  fold  our  hands  and  say  our  money  is  exhausted  ami 
therefore  we  must  quit.  In  spite  of  the  situation  which  I  have  <le- 
scribed,  we  made  a  good  record  this  year.  The  total  area  burneil  out 
of  156,000,000  acres  of  national  forest  land  was  less  than  200,0(X)  acrei^. 
That  compares  favorably  with  our  average  for  the  past  11  y^ars. 
which  is  something  over  900,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  value  of  the  timber  burned  i 

Col.  Greeley.  The  total  damage  done  was  something  under  ^M^K- 
000.  They  are  rather  rough  figures  but  represent  outside  estimates. 
So  that  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  while  these  emergency  exi>endi- 
tures  were  very  unfortunate,  yet  they  were  effective  in  protecting: 
public  property  which,  I  think,  in  the  last  analysis,  has  got  to  l)e  oui 
criterion. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  three  areas  j'ou  have  descril>ed  where  von 
had  the  worst  situations  and  where  fires  got  beyond  the  control  oi 
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the  rangers  employed  out  of  j^our  general  fund,  did  the  fires  in  all 
three  of  those  cases  originate  from  electric  storms? 

Col.  (trkelky.  Electric^  storms  were  the  worst  cause  during  the 
])ast  year.  They  caused  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  fires  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  The  next  in  point  of  number  of  fires  were  the 
fires  caused  by  campers  who  are  one  of  our  serious  problems  on  ac- 
count of  the  6re  hazard  they  create ;  and  third  came  the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  so  far  as  the  fires  originating  through 
the  carelessness  of  campers  are  concerned,  they  usually  originate  at 
a  point  that  is  more  accessible  than  fires  caused  by  lightning. 

Cdl.  Greeley.  Yes.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  m  the  lightning 
fires  is  that  they  usually  occur  in  the  high  mountain  ranges  where 
these  dry  electric  storms  take  place,  in  regions  that  are  inaccessible 
and  difficult  to  reach,  and  where  travel  is  necessarily  very  slow. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  electric  storms  as  a  rule  are  not  accom- 
panied bv  rainfall? 

Col.  (iREELEY.  That  often  happens.  There  is,  of  course,  a  tre- 
mendous variation.  In  some  years  the  atmospheric  conditions  seem 
to  be  such  that  the  electric  discharge  is  accompanied  by  precmita- 
tion,  and  the  proportion  of  lightning  fires  drops  to  an  insignificant 
factor.  In  other  years  the  atmospheric  conditions  seem  to  be  such 
that  you  get  summer  lightning  storms  with  scarcely  any  rainfall  at 
Jill.  Then,  of  course,  the  prevalence  of  winds  at  the  same  time  is 
another  very  vital  thing.  We  were  fortunate  last  year  in  that  tlie 
spring  had  been  relatively  moist  and  the  country  was  not  particu- 
larly dry.  If  the  country  had  been  as  dry  last  year  as  it  was  in  the 
spring  of  1919,  for  example,  that,  accompanied  by  these  electrical 
disturbances,  would  have  given  us  a  situation  jus^  as  bad  as  the  year 
i9I9,  when  we  ran  close  to  $3,000,000  in  our  deficiency;  but  we  had 
n  fairly  moist  spring,  so  while  the  fires  started  they  did  not  travel 
with  any  unusual  rapidity,  and  that  is  what  made  it  possible  for 
the  rangers  to  catch  a  great  many  of  them  while  still  small  enough 
to  be  extinguished  single  handed. 

There  is  just  one  otner  figure  I  would  like  to  give  the  committee. 
( )ur  regular  protection  appropriation  of  $1,623,000,  approximately, 
amounts  to  a  trifle  over  1  cent  per  acre  on  the  area  under  our  charge. 
Adding  to  that  the  total  emergency  appropriation  for  this  year, 
the  original  appropriation  by  Congress  plus  the  deficiency  which 
we  are  now  requesting,  assuming  we  spend  everj^  cent  of  it,  would 
bring  the  cost  of  protection  up  to  18^  mills  per  acre.  In  contrast 
with  that  I  would  like  to  cite  that  the  laws  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
in;^t(m,  which  compel  the  owners  of  all  classes  of  forest  lands  in 
those  two  States  to  protect  them  from  fire,  set  up  5  cents  per  acre 
as  a  reasonable  cost,  and  compel  the  owner  of  the  land  to  protev't 
his  property  within  that  amount,  subject  to  the  State's  doing  it  if 
he  fails,  anil  making  the  charge  a  lien  upon  his  property.  So  that 
the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  have  officially  established  5 
cents  per  acre  as  a  reasonable  protection  charge.  The  fire  hazard  is 
greater  i\i  those  two  States  than  in  some  others;  but,  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  special  items  recently  before  our  committee,  we  re- 
cjuested  all  of  the  States  doing  any  forestry  work  to  give  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  protecting  their  forest  areas  from  fire,  and  the  average 
cost  reported  by  26  States  is  2J  cents  per  acre.     I  feel  that  in  com- 
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parison  with  those  figures,  an  expenditure  of  under  2  cents,  includ- 
ing the  emergency  and  deficiency  items — a  total  expenditure  for 
regular  and  emergency  purposes  of  18i  mills  per  acre — is  not  unrea- 
sonable, still  I  hope  very  much  the  time  will  come  when  we  will  W 
able  to  get  off  of  this  denciency  basis.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  ^Ir. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  arc  there  in  the  national  forest.-  f 

Col.  Greeley.  The  net  acreage  of  (lovernment  land  is  156,(KH).(KH). 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  these  fires  occur  in  the  Appalachian 
Range  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  about  300  fires  in  the  Appalachian 
Range  during  the  whole  season,  but  I  do  not  think  any  of  this  emer- 
gency expenditure  was  incurred  there.  The  rangers  were  able  to 
handle  them  all. 

OKIGIN    OF    FIRES     niWUT.n     MC(iIJ(JKN(K    OF    CAMI'KRS    AND    RAIT.KOADS. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  about  40  per  cent  of  these  fire> 
originate  through  the  negligence  of  campers  and  railroads;  do  you 
take  any  steps  to  recover  damages  through  fire  loss  where  yoii  can 
trace  the  origin  to  the.  negligence  of  the  railroad  company  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  a  ^ood  many  cases  of  that  • 
character.  T\Tierever  we  can  establish  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad  company  we  bring  a  damage  claim  against  them  and  we 
have  been  successful  in  obtaining  either  a  voluntary  settlement  or  a 
judgment  in  a  good  many  of  those  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  camper-, 
we  reach  them  very  largely  by  enforcing  the  State  laws  against  the 
negligent  camper  ^s  an  individual,  under  the  criminal  laws.  The 
typical  case  with  a  camper  is  where  he  ])asses  on  leaving  his  camp 
fire  burning.  Whenever  our  rangers  discover  that,  whether  the  fire 
has  done  any  damage  or  not.  we  make  every  j^ossible  effort  to  locate 
that  camper  and  bring  him  before  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peain? 
for  the  sake  of  the  moral  effect,  and  in  a  good  many  cases  that  has 
been  very  effective.  We  are  also  trying  this  year,  in  connection  with 
the  plans  we  have  put  up  to  the  committee  for  recreational  work,  to 
control  the  fire  hazard  occasioned  by  the  campers  through  concen- 
trating the  campers  in  localities  where  the  possibility  of  the  escape 
of  fire  can  be  much  better  controlled. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  charge  brought  against 
a  camper  in  such  cases? 

Col.  Greeley.  In  those  cases  criminal  negligence  is  the  essence  of 
it  as  defined  under  the  laws  of  the  States,  and  in  the  usual  case  the 
negligent  camper  is  fined  $25  or  $50. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  imprisoned? 

Col.  Greeley.  Only  a  few  flagrant  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  had  a  wholesome  effect? 

Col.  (treeley.  That  has  had  a  very  wholesome  effect. 

The  Chairman.    Do  you  have  signs  along  the  trails  and  roads? 

Col.  Greeij5y.  We  have  warning  signs  all  over  the  national  forests 
which  accomplish  something,  but  we  accomplish  most  by  establish- 
ing personal  contact  with  the  camj^ers  and  the  hunters.  The  rangers 
try  to  keep  in  touch  with  them,  to  know  where  they  are,  explain  the 
danger  to  them,  and  if  they  are  experienced  western  people  who 
know  the  danger  of  forest  fires  that  is  all  we  have  to  do.    When  he 
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finds  a  crowd  of  people  who  are  not  experienced  and  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  danger,  he  takes  pains  to  explain  it  to  them  and  to  try- 
to  get  a  cooperative  attitude  on  their  part  instead  of  a  negligent  one. 

AIR  PATROL. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  that  $50,000  of  your  $300,000  was 
for  establishing  an  air  patrol.    What  do  you  do  unaer  that  ? 

Col.  Greeley.  That  was  in  cooperation  with  the  War  Department* 
The  War  Department  furnishes  the  machines  and  the  skilled  oper- 
ators. The  Forest  Service  simply  cooperates  with  them  in  equipping 
emergency  landing  grounds  and  provides  facilities  for  communi- 
cation. We  have  done  some  work  with  wireless  telegraphy  in  order 
to  establish  communication  between  the  airplanes  and  the  men  on  the 
ground.  The  War  Department  was  able  to  furnish  enough  machines 
Jast  year  to  maintain  a  reasonably  effective  airplane  patrol  in  Cali- 
fornia and  southern  Oregon.  I  tliink  about  37  machines  were  in 
continuous  service.  They  discovered  a  great  many  fires  and  reported 
a  large  proportion  of  them  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  surprised 
us.  We  did  not  appreciate  they  could  report  their  fires  so  accurately. 
The  Chairman.  They  simply  do  scouting  duty? 
Col.  Greeley.  Thev  have  regular  beats.  They  start  from  their 
permanent  base  and  nave  a  certain  1beat  which  carries  them  over  a 
^iven  area  of  national  forest.  Then  thev  circle  back  to  their  base 
again  or  perhaps  stop  at  another  point  and  then  repeat  the  route  the 
following  day.  Whenever  fires  are  located  they  communicate  by 
various  methods,  all  the  way  from  wireless  telegraphy  to  dropping 
messages  in  containers  to  the  rangers  on  the  ground.  The  principal 
difficulties  thus  far  in  making  the  airplane  patrol  successful  have 
been  in  developing  quick  and  accurate  communication. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  no  attempt  to  use  the  airplane  for  carry- 
ing your  rangers  to  certain  points? 

Col.  Grkeley.  Xo,  sir;  only  in  certain  caf^es.  The  airplane  has 
proved  exceedingly  useful  in  one  or  two  instances  where  a  fire  was 
reported  and  known  to  be  serious.  In  that  case  the  ranger  or  the 
forest  supervisor  had  the  aviator  take  him  right  ovei*  the  fire  in  his 
machine,  so  that  he  could  study  the  country,  see  just  where  the  fire 
was,  just  what  direction  it  was  moving  in,  at  which  side  it  might  be 
stationary,  and  in  that  way  he  could  organize  his  attack  on  it  much 
more  intelligently  than  otherwise.  There  are  two  or  three  cases 
where  the  availability  of  machines  saved  a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  The  $50,000  was  not  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
War  Department  for  all  their  outlay  in  connection  with  37  machines, 
was  it? 

C^ol.  Greelet.  No,  sir ;  the  $50,000  is  not  used  for  reimbursing  the 
War  Department,  which  furnishes  the  machines  and  aviators  out  of 
their  own  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  $50,000  used  for? 
C^ol.  Greeley.  The  $50,000  was  used  for  preparing  some  emer- 
gency landing  grounds,  for  furnishing  conmiunication  equipment, 
and  for  furnishing  some  personnel  to  assist  in  taking  care  of  the 
machines.  We  also  had  to  furnish  some  observers  to  go  in  the 
machines  with  the  aviators,  getting  them  familiar  with  the  region. 
That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  using  War  Department  personnel. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  these  machines  equipped  with  wireless? 

Col.  (iRKELEY.  A  number  of  them  are,  ana  we  hope  to  have  thent 
all  eciuipi^ed  with  wireless. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  soon  as  they  discover  a  fire  they  commu- 
nicate with  your  base. 

Col.  Greeley.  They  communicate  with  the  nc^arest  forest  super- 
visor or  ranger,  and  they,  of  course,  have  maps  right  in  the  machine 
showing  where  each  one  of  the  men  is  located. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  As  a  general  rule,  you  do  not  have  anj^  fii*es  to 
speak  of  in  May  and  June. 

Col.  Greeijsy.  It  varies  Avith  the  season.  In  several  years  we  have 
had  bad  fires  in  the  Utter  part  of  May  and  during  the  month  of 
June.  In  some  years,  when  the  spring  is  late  and  wet,  there  are  very 
few  fires  in  those  tw^o  months,  but  w^e  simply  can  not  gamble  on  what 
the  season  is  going  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  biggest  problem  is  during  July,  August, 
and  September. 

Col.  (iREELEY.  The  most  serious  season  is  usually  in  July  antl 
August,  sometimes  extending  into  September. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  custom  heretofore  with  ref- 
erence to  these  deficiencies,  to  appropriate  something  additional  for 
the  work  in  May  and  June  ? 

Col.  (iREELEY.  That  has  been  done  in  every  instance. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Col.  Greeley.  We  have  almost  uniformly  estimated  around 
$150,000  as  the  amount  which  should  be  available  to  meet  the  possi- 
bility of  a  serious  emergency  in  May  and  June.  In  several  years,  the 
actual  emergency  expenditure  in  May  and  June  has  reache<l 
$140,000,  and  it  trails  from  that  down  to  nothing.  We  simply  can 
not  take  the  risk  of  what  an  early  spring  and  a  dry  May  and  June 
may  bring  in  the  way  of  concentration  of  fire  hazards,  because  then, 
von  see,  we  would  have  no  funds  to  draw  upon.  There  is  no  way  of 
incurrinii:  a  deficit  because  we  have  nothing  that  we  can  advance,  and 
unless  C\)ngress  should  actually  be  in  session  and  ready  to  appro- 
priate another  deficiency  on  a  few  days'  notice,  we  would  be  helpless. 


Monday,  January  10,  10*21. 

ri'REAl'  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  A.  F.  BUEQESS,  BTJEEAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY, 
DEPAETMENT  OF  AGEICUITUEE ;  ME.  THOMAS  J.  HEADLEE, 
STATE  ENTOMOLOGIST  FOE  NEW  JEESEY;  HON.  JOSEPH  S. 
FEELINGHUYSEN,  A  TTNITED  STATES  SENATOE  FEOM  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  JEESEY;  AND  HON.  JAMES  C.  McLATTGHLIN,  A 
EEPEESENTATIVE  IN  CONGEESS  FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  MICHI- 
GAN. 

PREVENTING  SPREAD  OF  MOTHS. 

The  Chairman.  Who  will  speak  for  this  item,  for  the  department? 

Mr.  BrRGESs.  I  will  do  so.  I  called  up  Dr.  Howard,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  so  many  engagements  for  this  afternoon  that  he  wished 
1  would  present  the  statement  for  the  bureau. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $300,000  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  meet  the  emergency  caused  by  the  continuous  spread 
of  the  gypsv  moth  in  Xew  England  and  the  discovery  of  a  large  col- 
ony in  the  State  of  Xew  Jersey  and  smaller  colonies  in  the  States  of 
Xew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  provide  means  for  tlie  control 
and  prevention  of  the  spread  of  this  insect  in  the  States  concerned 
or  elsewhere  in  the  Ignited  States,  in  cooperation  with  the  States 
concerned,  including  the  employment  of  persons  and  means  in  the 
oitv  of  Washington  and  elsewhere,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses. 
Wliat  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  this  moth? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  situation  is  that  we  have  been  receiving  for  the 
gypsy  moth  appropriation  from  the  Federal  Treasury  approximately 
$3(X),000  a  year  since  about  1914.  The  costs  have  increased  enor- 
mously since  that  time 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  the  moth  seems  to  be  spreading. 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  moth  has  spread  slightly,  although  we  have  held 
our  border  in  New  England  fairly  well.    There  has  been  some  in- 
crease, however,  in  the  territory.    A  year  ago,  in  August,  when  I 
was  asked  to  make  up  the  estimates,  I  asked  the  department  for 
$400,000  for  the  year,  and  the  Secretary  recommended  the  old  appro- 
priation of  $304,000.    The  approi)riation  granted  by  Congress  was 
$250,000,  and  we  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  the  work  that 
should  be  done  with  the  amount  under  the  estimate.    However,  we 
began  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  just  the  following  day  we  received  word 
from  the  State  inspector  in  ^Sew  Jersey  that  a  large  colony  of  gypsy 
moths  had  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Somerville,  X.  J.    \Ve  im- 
mediately investigated  the  matter  and  found  that  there  was  a  large 
colony  there,  and  that  it  evidently  came  in  with  nursery  stock  from 
Holland  about  1910,  and  had  been  there  gradually  increasing  and 
spreading  to  a  considerable  extent  from  that  time  on.     We  made 
arrangements  witli  the  State  entomologist's  office  and  the  State  in- 
.*<pector's  office  in  Xew  Jersey  to  cooperate  on  the  work.    At  that  time 
there  were  no  Xew  Jersey  funds  available,  and,  as  it  was  an  emer- 
/rency,  we  sent  men  there  to  determine  approximately  the  size  of  th(j 
colony.    We  found  that  this  colony  occurred  in  a  large  estate,  and 
that  considerable  amounts  of  nursery  stock  had  been  shipped  from 
that  estate  beginning  about  1918.    This  stock  had  been  sent  to  18  dif- 
ferent States  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  tracings  of  those 
shipments  had  to  be  made  and  they  were  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  concerned.    As  a  residt  of  the  finding  of  that  colony  and 
the  tracing  of  shipments,  three  small  colonies  were  found  in  Xew 
Jersey  and  Xew  York  and  a  small  one  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  trace  where  those  other  colonies  came 

from? 

Mr.  Burgess.  They  came  from  the  infested  estate  in  Xew  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  require  any  fumigation  or  any  work  that 
would  absolutely  prevent  the  importation  of  a  test  of  this  kind  with 
nursery  stock  or  with  bulbs?  This  is  the  second  time  inside  of  a 
vear  that  the  department  has  come  before  this  committee  with  regard 
to  the  spread  of  some  pest  of  this  kind  over  in  New  Jersey,  and  in 
lK>th  cases  it  came  from  imported  stocks.  I  think  the  former  waa 
in  some  bulbs. 

29859—21 43 
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Mr.  Burgess.  The  importation  that  was  brought  into  New  Jersey 
was  made  before  the  plant  quarantine  act  was  enacted,  and  at^that 
time  there  was  no  restriction  on  imports  of  any  kind  so  far  as  imseet 
pests  dv  plant  diseases  were  concerned.  At  the  present  time  these 
matters  are  handled  by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  and  by  the 
State  inspectors  in  the  various  States.  These  colonies  require  im- 
mediate attention  to  prevent  further  spread  and  clean  them  out  and 
stamp  out  the  insect.  In  years  gone  by  there  have  been  several 
colonies  found  outside  the  New  England  territory.  There  was  a 
colony  a  number  of  years  ago  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland,  Ohio* 
and  we  took  that  in  hand  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
the  colony  has  been  exterminated.  There  was  another  one  in  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  and  another  one  at  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.  There  were  colonie.s  in 
the  Berkshires,  at  Lenox,  Stockbridge,  and  (jreat  Barrington,  Mass., 
and  another  one  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  and  by  doing  intensive  work 
those  colonies  have  been  cleaned  out. 

The  Chairman.  Entirely? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Entirely;  and  that  is  what  we  wish  to  attempt  in 
these  colonies  that  are  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Xew  York,  because  if 
they  can  be  stamped  out  it  will  reduce  the  future  exi)ense  to  the  indi- 
viduals in  New  Jersey  and  other  States  enormously.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  State  law  provides  not  only  for  a  State  appropriation,  but 
the  towns  and  cities  are  liable  for  work  on  the  gypsy  motlis,  a.s 
well  as  the  individual  property  owners,  so  that  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  combined  expenditures  by  the  State,  the  property  owners, 
and  by  the  towns  and  cities  aggregate  something  over  $750,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  stamping  out  of  the  gypsy  mothf 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  State  work  alone. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  did  you  allot  for  this  year  out 
of  your  $250,000  appropriation  for  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  never  allotted  our  appropriation  in  that 
way.  Our  understanding  is  with  the  States,  that  they  take  care  of 
the  inside  territory,  and  we  scout  the  border  territory  to  determine 
the  extent  of  spread  and  clean  up  infestations. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  fund  is  not  used  jointly? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir ;  it  is  used,  so  far  as  the  Federal  fund  is  con- 
cerned, as  one  large  project. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  spend  out  of  this 
$250,000  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  has  not  been  divided  for  that  State  alone. 

The  Chair^ian.  How  much  have  you  spent  so  far  this  year  in 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  not  give  those  figures,  because  our  work 
is  broken  up  in  this  way :  In  the  first  place,  we  are  spending  approxi- 
mately $60,000  for  quarantine  work;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  whole  in- 
fested area  in  New  England  all  lumber,  stone,  nursery  stock,  or 
forest  products  that  are  shipped  out  into  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  must  be  inspected. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  $60,000  out  of  this  $250,000? 

Mr.  Bur«ess.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  about  $60,000  that  will  be  ex- 
pended for  experimental  work,  the  introduction  and  dissemination 
of  parasites,  the  study  of  immunity  of  different  trees  to  gypsy  moth 
attack,  with  the  idea  of  better  forest  planting  and  bringing  about 
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better  forest  conditions  from  a  gypsy  moth  standpoint,  and  other 
experiments  along  the  line  of  making  the  field  work  more  efficient. 
For  instance,  we  have  found  by  experiment  that  the  principal  means* 
of  spread  of  the  gypsy  moth,  aside  from  its  being  cari'ied  on  lumber — 
you  understand,  the  eggs  are  carried  on  lumber  and  other  material — 
the  principal  means  of  spread  are  by  the  small  caterpillai-s  imme- 
diately after  they  hatch  being  blown  by  the  wind.     Our  prevailing 
winds  in  eastern  New  England,  when  the  temperature  is  high  enough, 
so  tliat  the  caterpillar  will  be  active,  are  toward  the  north  and  north- 
east, and  the  trend  of  spread  has  been  in  that  direction,  and  for  that, 
reason  we  need  to  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  tb&t 
territory  immediately  back  from  the  border  where  there  are  colonies, 
tliat  might  be  feeders  or  reservoirs  from  which  the  spread  could  taka 
place.     This  means  that  in  New  England,  if  our  entire  appropriation 
had  been  spent  this  year,  we  would  spend  about  $125,000  on  outside,, 
scouting  and  control  work.     We  have  a  border  there 

I'he  Chairman  (interposing).  Kight  there,  why  should  not  XieW 
England^  interested  in  finding  a  market  for  its  products,  pay  all-  the 
expense  of  spraying  their  produd  before  they  ship  it  out,  and  wh|y 
should  the  National  Government  be  called  upon  to  pay  any  portion 
of  it  to  rid  it  of  the  disease  or  the  pest  that  is  in  their  product  and 
which  they  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BtRQESs.  They  are  obliged  to  do  their  own  cleaning  of  the 
product  that  they  wish  to  ship. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  going  to  spend  $60,000  in  quarantine 
and  work  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir ;  that  is  for  the  inspection  of  the  product  to» 
be  sure  it  is  not  infested.  If  it  is  found  infested,  the  owner  must 
clean  the  product. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  cost  you  $60,000  a  year  in  the  infected 
area  ? 

Mr.  BiTRGESs.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  a  protection  to  every  point  in 
the  United  States  to  which  those  products  go,  and  they  go  to  pretty 
nearly  every  State. 

The  Chaujman.  I  understand  that.  Then  tliis  year  are  you  spend- 
ing any  money  in  attempting  to  eradicate  or  prevent  the  spread, 
otlier  than  the  quarantine  j^ou  have  detailed? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  yes;  on  the  border  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  border  work  consist  of? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  border  work  consists  of  scouting  the  towns  that 
are  on  the  outside  border  of  infestation  and  of  cleaning  up  the  in- 
festation of  those  towns,  and  in  towns  immediately  behind  the  border 
so  that  this  wind  spread  may  be  prevented. 

GYPSY  MOTH. 

The  Chairman.  First,  what  is  the  gy|>sy  moth? 

Air.  Burgess.  The  gypsy  moth  is  a  European  moth.  The  female 
lays  about  500  to  700  eggs.  The  eggs  are  laid  about  the  middle  of  July 
and  remain  on  the  material  on  which  they  are  laid  until  the  next 
sprinp.  There  is  just  one  brood  a  year.  The  eggs  may  be  laid  on  the 
trees  on  which  the  caterpillars  feed  or  they  may  be  laid  on  rubbish 
under  the  trees.    If  there  are  trees  growing  near  a  quarry,  where  there- 
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is  stone  piled  up,  there  may  be  eggs  laid  on  the  stone,  and  that  is  why 
we  inspect  stone.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  colony  which  was 
found  in  Cleveland  a  number  of  years  ago  came  as  a  result  of  a  nian 
out  there  buying  a  lot  of  stone  to  build  ornamental  walls  on  his  place 
in  Cleveland  and  they  were  carried  on  the  stone.  That  was  before 
the  quarantine  was  in  effect. 

The  Chairman.  I  imagine  these  eggs  are  very  small. 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  egg  mass  is  about  as  large  as  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar.  Some  of  them  will  average  a  little  smaller  than  that,  and  they 
are  a  buff  color,  so  that  they  are  rather  conspicuous  to  a  man  who 
understands  the  work.  The  caterpillars  hatch  about  the  middle  of 
May  and  they  feed  and  become  full  grown  from  the  4th  of  July 
until  the  middle  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  the  moth  when  full  grown  ? 

Mr.  BiTRGESS.  The  spread  of  wings  of  the  females  is  about  1  inch 
and  a  quarter.  The  body  is  large  and  heavy,  and  the  female  moth  does 
not  fly.  The  female  moths  are  white,  marked  with  black,  and  the 
males  are  a  dark,  buff  color.  Of  course,  it  makes  no  difference  how 
far  the  males  spread.    The  female  is  the  important  one. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  do  not  fly  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  females  do  not  fly  at  all.  So  you  see  the  princi- 
pal means  of  spread  are  by  the  egg  clusters  being  carried  on  lumber 
or  other  material  or  by  these  small  caterpillars  immediately  after  they 
are  hatched  being  spread  by  the  wind. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  an  area  do  they  cover  up  in  Massa- 
chusetts ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  They  cover  approximately  the  eastern  half  of  the 
State. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  damage  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  principal  food  plants  or  among  the  most  favored 
food  plants  are  the  oak,  the  apple,  the  willow  and  poplars  to  some 
extent,  maples  to  some  extent,  birch,  and  they  feed  on  pine  after  the 
•caterpillars  are  partly  grown!  If  you  have  a  solid  pine  stand  and  it  i« 
infested  with  gypsy  moths,  the  small  caterpillars  will  starve  in  that 
stand.  If  the  stand  is  mixed  with  gray  birch  or  oak,  then  you  will  get 
injury  in  your  pine  stand.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  injury  to 
New  England,  and  it  is  a  hard  thing 

The  Chairman  (interposing).    Just  how  do  they  injure  the  trees? 

Mr.  Burgess.  They  kill  them.  They  defoliate  the  trees  and  they 
die.  They  will  not  die  by  a  single  defoliation,  and  it  is  a  very  harcl 
matter  to  put  down  the  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  because  most  people, 
if  they  have  a  bad  infestation  in  their  woodland,  immediately  cut  the 
wood. 

The  Chairman.  They  kill  the  tree  by  cutting  off  the  leaves? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes ;  they  eat  the  leaves,  and  you  will  frequently  find 
in  areas  up  there,  in  the  middle  of  July,  a  forest  defoliated  and  as  bare 
as  it  would  be  in  winter. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  order  to  exterminate  them  you  clean  up  the 
territory.    Do  you  cut  down  the  trees? 

Mr.  Burgess.  As  a  rule  not.  We  treat  the  egg  clusters  with  creo- 
sote. Rather  than  remove  the  egg  clusters  and  burn  them,  and  take  a 
chance  on  scattering  large  numbers  of  them,  they  are  treated  right 
where  they  are  with  creosote.    Then  spraying  is  carried  on  after  the 
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aterpillars  hatch,  and  that  is  very  important  means  of  control.  The 
season  for  spraying,  liowever,  covers  about  30  working  days,  so  it 
lias  to  be  carried  on  very  intensively.  In  Massachusetts  almost  all 
the  towns  have  high-powered  sprayers  of  their  own,  under  their  own 
control,  that  they  do  a  large  amount  of  work  with. 


ERADICATION    WOKK    IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  Chairman.  When  did  you  commence  the  Federal  work  in 
Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Federal  work  was  begun  in  190G.  The  State  began 
gypsy-moth  work  in  1890,  and  continued  the  work  for  approximately'- 
10  years.  At  the  time  they  finished  there  was  infestation  in  approxi- 
mately 200  square  miles,  surrounding,  but  mostly  to  the  north  of 
Boston,  and  at  the  time  they  finished  the  work  there  was  no  bad  in- 
festation in  that  area.  You  could  hardly  find  any  defoliation  at  all^ 
and  that  was  one  reason  why  the  people  lost  confidence  in  the  work. 
Tliey  could  not  see  that  the  insect  was  there,  and  could  not  see  there 
was  damage  being  done,  and  the  legislature,  after  spending  $1,700,000 
on  the  project,  gave  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  So  Massachusetts  is  not  doing  anything  now? 

Mr.  Burgess.  They  gave  it  up  in  1900.  In  1905  conditions  became 
so  bad  that  they  began  again,  and  have  continued  ever  since.  At  the 
time  they  began  thejr  appropriated  about  $250,000,  and  for  several 
years  appropriated  $300,000  annually,  in  addition  to  these  town  and 
private  property  owners'  liabilities.  The  liabilities  for  expenditures 
of  money  in  Massachusetts  on  moth  work  is  based  on  the  valuation  of 
the  town,  and  every  owner  is  liable,  if  he  has  infested  property,  to 
expend  one-twenty -fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  valuation  for  that  sort  of 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  getting  control  of  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Moth  conditions  in  Massachusetts  are  very  good,  ex- 
<"ept  in  some  sections.  In  the  Cape  Cod  territory  there  is  very  heavy 
infestation  and  a  great  deal  of  defoliation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  forest  in  that  territory? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  is  a  considerable  forest,  but  not  valuable  for- 
est from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but  valuable  on  account  of  its 
st»ashore  value. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  does  the  spraying  have?  Does  that 
kill  the  eggs? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Xo  ;  it  kills  the  caterpillars. 

The  Chairman.  Then  spraying  is  done  after  the  eggs  hatch? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  some  time  in  May? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  usually  start  spraying  about  the  1st  of  June, 
depending  on  the  season,  and  finish  around  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  say  the  eggs  are  laid  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  About  the  middle  of  July ;  after  the  caterpillars  be- 
come full  grown,  they  go  into  a  dormant  or  pupal  form  in  which 
thev  remain  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  from  that  the  moths  emerge, 
male  and  female,  and  the  females  deposit  the  eggs  for  the  next  brood. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  other  States  have  you  discovered  any 
colonies  of  the  gypsy  moth  aside  from  Massachusetts? 
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COOrERATIOX   HY  OTHER   NEW  ENGLAND   STATES. 

Mr.  Burgess.  All  the  New  England  States  have  infestations. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  been  doinir  work  in  all  of  them^ 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  work  in  all  of  them  but  we  have  not  done  i- 
much  work  in  Maine  as  we  have  in  some  of  the  other  States,  for  tl.^ 
reason  that  the  general  trend  of  the  spread  is  toward  the  north  ainl 
northeast,  and  when  we  work  in  Maine  on  the  outside  border  wp  an' 
fightinor  the  wind  spread  all  the  time ;  and  so  for  the  greater  protei  - 
tion  of  the  rest  of  the  counti-y  v\'e  confine  the  greater  part  of  <M.r 
field  work  to  the  western  border. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  State  of  Maine  doing? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  State  of  Maine  is  spending  about  $30,(XK)  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  gone  very  far. 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  State  money,  and  of  course  the  property 
owners  are  spending  a  great  deal  and  there  is  no  real  way  of  findintr 
out  the  total  amount. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  New  England  States  are  spendiiiir 
money  ? 

Mr.  BuGREss.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Rhole 
Island. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  BuuRGESs.  New  Hampshire  is  spending  about  $12,500  a  ye:ir. 
New  Hampshire  is  a  very  poor  State  in  valuation.    I  understaml  tli»' 
valuation  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  about  the  same  as  tUv 
•city  of  Boston,  so  that  with  such  an  enormous  area  and  with  sii<*h 
a  low  valuation  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  expend  as  much  as  some 
of  the  wealthier  States.    Vermont  has  been  expending  very  little  be- 
•cause  until  last  year  we  had  no  infestation  in  Vermont,  except  in  :> 
few  towns  along  the  Connecticut  River,  and  that  was  an  outside  bor- 
der and  we  took  care  of  those  towns;  but  this  vear  Vermont  has  n»*t 
the  emergencv  to  the  best  of  its  abilitv  with  the  small  fund  thev  ha'l. 
and  when  our  funds  were  exhausted,  as  at  the  present  time,  they 
have  carried  a  number  of  crews  of  men  and  expended  about  $4.0(ni. 
Their  money  is  exhausted,  and  T  believe  those  crews  had  to  be  dis- 
charged Saturday  night.    Connecticut  has  been  doing  the  same  thin^. 
They  have  a  smaller  number  of  towns  infested  than  any  of  the  other 
States  except  Vermont.    They  have  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  an- 
nually, and  they  have  been  carrying  20  men  who  were  in  our  employ 
that  we  had  no  funds  to  finance.     They  have  been  carrying  them 
since  the  1st  of  December  and  they  have  about  reached  their  limit 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burgess,  how  does  the  infested  area  in  all  of 
New  Ensrland,  taken  as  a  whole,  compare  now  with  the  infested  area 
10  years  ago  ? 

Sir.  Burgess.  You  mean  in  size? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  considerably  larger  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  the  States  have  been  working  for  the 
past  10  years  to  eradicate  it  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  They  have  all  been  working. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  have  not  been  working  to  the  extent 
they  should  have  been  working  if  we  are  ever  to  eradicate  the  pest. 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  theory  in  New  England  has  not  been  eradica- 
tion.   The  purpose  has  not  been  eradication.    When  the  State  of 
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Massachusetts  attempted  the  work  on  the  gypsj'^  moth  originally, 
they  attempted  eradieaticm,  but  after  they  al)andoned  the  work  and 
the  moth  had  spread  over  an  enormous  area  they  gave  up  the  idea 
of  eradication  and  Avhen  they  began  work  again  they  simply  at- 
tempted a  control  proposition.  It  was  pointed  out  years  ago  when 
they  were  working  on  extei-mination  that  if  they  would  continue 
along  that  line  with  ample  funds  it  would  be  the  cheapest  method  in 
the  end,  Imt  they  could  not  quite  grasp  the  problem  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  it  has  spread  so  that  eradication,  1 
take  it,  is  practically  impossible? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Eradication  is  impossible  Avithout  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure. I  Avould  not  care  to  say  that  eradication  was  impossible. 
With  the  gypsy  moth  we  have  the  brown-tailed  moth  in  Xew  England 
and  at  one  time  the  area  covered  by  the  brown-tailed  moth  in  New 
England  was  much  larger  than  the  area  covered  by  the  gyspy  moth, 
.but  as  a  result  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  and  the  introduction 
of  parasites  and  through  the  work  that  has  been  done  the  area  has 
l^en  reduced.  There  lias  been  a  great  deal  of  work  done  on  the 
brown-tailed  moth. 

BROWX-TAILEI)  MOTH. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  brown-tailed  moth  affect  the  leaves  and 
foliage  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  the  caterpillars  feed  on  the  foliage,  par- 
ticularly of  fruit  trees — apple,  pear,  cherry — and  to  some  extent  on 
shade  trees,  elms,  etc.,  and  one  very  bad  feature  about  the  brown- 
tailed  moth  is  that  the  caterpillars  are  very  poisonous  and  a  great 
many  people  were  seriously  poisoned.  I  would  not  say  that  the 
^yp^y  nioth  eradication  or  extermination  is  absolutely  hoj^eless  in 
New  England,  because  progress  has  been  made  with  the  brown-tailed 
moth. 

The  Chair^ian.  According  to  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, colonies  have  been  discovered  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Pennsvlvania.    Outside  of  New  England,  vou  know 

>  ft  C^  ft, 

of  no  colonies  except  these  newh^  discovered  ones  in  those  three 
States? 

Mr.  Burgess.  They  are  the  only  ones. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  Avhat  the  situation  is  with  regard  to 
these  recent  discoveries  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  situation  in  New^  Jersey  is  this :  In  the  area  sur- 
rounding Somerville  we  estimated  in  August,  when  we  made  a  rough 
scout  of  the  area,  that  there  were  about  100  square  miles  infested. 
The  summer  time,  when  there  is  a  large  amount  of  foliage  on  the 
trees,  is  not  the  best  time  to  do  that  sort  of  work.  After  the  foliage 
has  fallen  is  the  proper  time  to  do  it  accurately,  and  the  men  are 
working  on  that  sort  of  work  now.  There  are  colonies  aside  from 
the  one  at  Somerville,  and  colonies  that  came  from  that  bad  spot  in 
Somerville  by  shipment  of  nursery  stock  at  Wyckoff,  Glen  Rock, 
Mendham,  I)eal  Beach,  Elizabeth,  South  Orange,  Paterson,  and 
Madison,  or  a  total  of  about  nine  towns  outside  of  the  area.  In  New 
York  State  there  are  four  towns,  one  infestation  being  at  (Jarrison, 
on  the  Hudson,  which  is  the  farthest  north,  and  the  others  on  Long 
Island.    In  Pennsylvania  the  infestation  is  at  Loretto  Road,  in  Cam- 
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bria  County,  which  came  direct  from  a  shipment  from  the  Somerville 
area.  Now,  we  were  in  this  situation,  with  this  emergency  coining 
on  and  with  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  State  of  New  York 
having  no  funds,  we  felt  it  necessary  to  spend  just  as  much  money  as 
we  could  in  those  outside  areas  and  to  do  it  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  The  legislatures  of  those  States  are  in  session, 
just  as  Congress  is  in  session. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  situation  as  it  wa^i  in 
August.  We  put  some  men  out  to  trace  shipments.  We  put  some 
men  in  those  States  where  there  are  nurseries  that  might  ship  out 
infested  material,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  New  York  offiie 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  Ncav  Jersey  office,  and  just  as  soon  as 
there  was  an  opportunity,  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  approi>riated 
$112,000  for  that  Avork.  That  money  was  available  shortly  before 
the  first  of  December,  and  b^^  that  time  our  funds  were  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  at  the  present  time  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  car- 
rying 90  men  that  we  had  on  our  pay  roll  in  order  to  keep  that  work 
going. 

The  Chairman.  With  that  force,  are  a'ou  now  operating  in  all 
these  towns  vou  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Not  in  all  of  them.  The  bulk  of  the  force  is  operat- 
ing in  the  Somerville  area. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  operating  now,  are  you? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  noAv? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Searching  out  ^^'g  clusters  and  destroying  them. 
That  work  has  to  be  done  in  winter. 

The  Chair3ian.  Then  you  have  two  methods  of  eradication,  one 
is  by  spraying  in  the  early  summer  and  the  other  is  by  searching^ 
out  the  ^g^'g  clusters  and  destroying  them. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  The  latter  process  is  a  rather  slow  one,  is  it  not  i 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes ;  but  there  is  no  other  practical  method. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  going  to  discover  a  cluster  of  eggs 
20  or  25  feet  up  on  the  upper  side  of  a  limb? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  clusters  are  never  laid  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
limb. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  20  or  25  feet  feet  up  on  the  bark  of 
a  tree 

Mr.  Burgess  (interposing).  You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how 
keen  the  men  become  after  they  have  become  trained  in  this  kind 
of  work.  They  are  trained  for  it  and  they  pick  these  clusters  out 
very  rapidly.  A  man  has  a  kind  of  extra  sense  for  finding  those 
things. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  to  go  into  a  forest,  even  though  it 
is  small,  and  commence  to  look  after  everv  little  cluster  tliat  is  not 
any  larger  than  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  whether  on  trees  or  fences 
or  rails — it  seems  to  me  is  almost  an  impossible  thing. 

Mr.  Headlee.  The  average  catch  out  of  a  possible  100  per  cent,  I 
think,  is  the  answer  to  that  question — what  will  it  average  in  goin 
over  the  territory  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  \  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  figured  it  out  on 
that  basis ;  but  a  very  large  percentage. 
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Mr.  Headlee.  You  do  not  get  100  per  cent  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  get  100  per  cent,  then- 


Mr.  Headlee  (interposing).  Then  you  spray — that  is  the  reason 
for  spraying. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  do  you  know  that  you  do 
not  get  the  100  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Headlee.  Because  the  bugs  show  up  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  you  tell  in  the  spring  what 
nests  the  bugs  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Bi'ROESS.  The  egg  clusters  are  covered  with  hair  from  the 
abdomen  of  the  female  so  they  look  like  a  spongy  mass.  An  egg 
cluster  which  has  not  hatched  is  hard,  because  the  eggs  are  developed. 
Those  that  have  hatched  are  soft.     You  can  determine  that  very 

easily. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  colonies  working  in  New  Jersey 
have  been  discovered? 

^Ir.  Burgess.  We  are  working  in  one-half  of  the  known  colonies 
at  the  present  time.  Of  course,  the  problem  there  is  the  big  colony, 
100  square  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Oqe  hundred  square  miles  in  one  colony? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Frelinghitysen.  The  area  in  which  the  gypsy  moth  is 
prevalent. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  to  go  over  the  100  square 
miles  with  your  present  force? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  about  90  men  in  there  now.  We  should  put 
in  probably  60  more  and  keep  that  force  going  until  the  1st  of  May, 
anyway.  Then  the  force  might  be  reduced  a  little  during  the  spray- 
ing season. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  snow  in  that  portion  of  New  Jersey  in 
the  wintertime? 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Headlee.  Once  in  a  while,  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  work  after  a  snowstorm,  when  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Headlee.  These  eggs  are  on  the  ground  and  the  scouts  do 
work  with  snow  on  the  ground,  sometimes  very  deep.  Last  year  in 
the  wintertime  they  wore  snowshoes.  We  do  not  usually  have  snow 
of  that  kind ;  it  is  not  very  deep. ' 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  at  times  there  must  be  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  surface  exposed,  and  how  would  you  find  the 
moths? 

Mr.  Burgess.  If  we  find  an  infested  spot,  we  spray  not  only  that 
spot,  but  a  large  area  around  it.  Then  the  next  year  we  check  up  the 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  a  great  deal  more  expensive  method  of 
eradication  than  by  spraying?  Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  save 
your  money  and  use  it  in  a  very  intensive  drive  for  a  couple  or  three 
weeks  just  for  spraying,  and  eradicate  the  moths  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Suppose  you  are  unforunate  enough  to  have  three 
weeks  of  rain  during  the  spraying  season — what  becomes  of  the  sea- 
son's work? 

The  Chairman.  .1  do  not  know;  I  am  not  an  expert. 
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Mr.  BiHOKss.  That  is  almost  the  situation  that  we  had  to  face  thi- 
spring.  We  had  an  unusual  amount  of  rain,  and  the  spray  was  not 
nearly  as  effective  this  spring  as  it  has  been  in  previous  years. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  should  be  the  case  and  you  did  not  ^ret 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  eggs  in  the  fall  and  winter  and  your 
sprayin^r  was  not  successful,  then  by  the  time  fall  came  you  wouM 
haA^e  as  many  eggs  as  you  had  the  year  before — you  would  not  be 
getting  anywhere  if  the  spra^dng  was  not  a  success.  After  all,  it  de- 
pends on  the  efficiency  of  your  work  in  spraying  to  eradicate  whether 
you  are  going  to  secure  a  complete  eradication,  is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  IIeadlee.  I  think  that  the  wind  blow  })roblem  comes  in  there. 
While  there  is  a  large  amount  of  infestation  exterminated  a  lar^e 
numbei'  get  away  bv  tlie  wind  blow  in  spite  of  the  spray. 

The  Chairman,  ^here  is  no  spray  you  can  use  to  destroy  the  egi' 
without  injuring  the  foliage? 

Mr.  IUtigess.  Killing  the  tree? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

iVlr.  Burgess.  It  is  not  practicable  to  attempt  to  spray  the  eg^. 

Mr.  Headlee.  The  thinp  that  appeals  to  me  is  this,  that  with  a 
number,  something  like  six  or  seven  infestations,  the  gypsy  moth 
was  absolutely  stamped  out  and  exterminated  by  the  two  method- 
which  Mr.  Burgess  has  mentioned.  There  was  an  infestation  in  New 
Jersey  stamped  out  five  years  ago  now,  and  not  a  trace  has  appean^l 
since.  Of  course,  that  kind  of  data  makes  me  think  that  the  thing  can 
be  done  with  these  two  efficient  methods. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  this  large  colony  in  Xew 
Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Headlee.  Ten  years,  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  Just  discovered? 

Mr.  Headij^.e.  Just  discovered. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  smaller  colonies? 

Mr.  Headlee.  They  do  not  exceed  this  one  which  we  have  not  fully 
investigated.  They  are  recent  and  very  small.  We  would  expect  :» 
complete  clean-up  of  those  colonies  in  the  first  two  years. 

The  (*iiairman.  As  I  understand.  New  Jersey  has  appropriate! 
how  much  money  ? 

Mr.  Headlee.  $1  i2S)0i)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921. 

Thp  Cha'kal\n.  Are  you  working  in  all  of  these  places  where  yo-. 
have  discovered  the  gypsy  moth? 

Mr.  IIe\i)li:i:.  Xot  quite  in  all.  All,  except.  I  think,  one,  have  hiA 
attention.  ^ 

The  Chair:\ian.  That  is  a  small  one? 

ilr.  1Ii:adi.ee.  One  of  the  small  ones.     I  am  not  sure  of  the  size, 
That  is  the  Alendham  infestation  v\  hich  was  recently  discovered.    1 
most  of  the  area  throughout  the  country  egc:  masses  have  l)een  four 
that  is,  the  outside  areas.    We  figure  a  good  deal  like  this,  that  if  ti 
outside  areas  can  not  sliow  up  more  than  that,  there  is  no  doubt  h\\ 
what  it  ran  lie  cleaned  u})  in  two  years.    The  Somen-ille  area  by  rea?r.i 
of  its  large  size  Avill  re()uire  five* years  to  do  the  job.    A  set  of  figurj 
was  prepared  showing  that  the  Somerville  area  would  require  appn»\ij 
mately  $200 ,()()()  a  year.    In  view  of  the  outside  areas,  we  decided  th  | 
$2()0,0()()  would  not  be  quite  enough  and  so  we  asked  the  le^islat:: 
on  Xoveinber  S  for  $112,000,  $12,000  for  outside  wgrk.    The  lefrislatni 
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jjranted  it  the  same  day.  This  was  with  the  inKlerstandin<r  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  asked  to  supply  for  the  Somerville 
area  another  $100,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  For  the  next  year 
we  asked  the  New  Jersey  legislature  for  $125,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  is  for  $300,000.    Is  it  onlv  intended 
to  spend  $100,000  in  New  Jersey  ? 
Mr.  Headlee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  Avill  you  spend  the  rest? 
Mr.  Bi  RGEss.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  clean  up 
the  balance  in  Xew  EnMand,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  roach,  and 
$5n,()0i)  to  use  in  Xcav  York  and  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  1  am  ad- 
vised, will  ask  for  5*^50,000  from  the  le«rislature  at  this  session,  but 
tliev  have  no  funds  at  the  i)resent  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  B I  RGESS.  Pennsylvania  will  furnish  some  funds,  but  there  is 
only  one  infestation  in  Pennsylvania  and  we  do  not  anticipate  that 
that  is  goinir  to  be  a  very  larire  job. 

Senator  Frelinghiysen.  ^lay  I  say  a  word.  ifr.  Chairman? 
The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Frelingiiuysen.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  [)est 
will  never  reach  your  State  or  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  This 
was  discovered  a  mile  from  my  home  in  Xew  Jersey,  on  Mr.  Duke's 
estate,  and  if  you  could  have  seen  the  destruction  caused  by  this 
insect  to  trees  that  are  of  great  value  and  had  been  imported  for 
I>eautifyin<^  purposes,  you  would  realize  the  extent  of  the  damage 
that  this  insect  can  do.  The  reason  that  I  am  so  alarmed  over  it 
is  this:  That  unless  it  is  checked  or  arrested  it  simpl}'  means  that  it 
is  <roin<r  to  spread  to  neitrhborino:  States  as  it  is  in  certain  localities: 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  Government  policy  to  check  infestations  of 
this  character  under  Federal  control,  we  felt  that  we  were  justified 
in  asking  the  (jovernment  to  go  in  there  and  control  the  work  of 
arresting  it  or  exterminating  it. 

Xew  Jersey  is  a  large,  prou(J  State.  We  have  million^  invested  in 
our  fruit  trees  as  well  as  in  our  park  systems  in  the  cities.  Every- 
one knows  that  any  man  who  Ioacs  the  country  and  his  country  wants 
to  protect  the  trees.  We  hope  that  this  eifort  will  prevent  it  from 
spreading  to  other  States.  Xew  Jersey,  recognizing  the  danger,  has 
appropriated  what  the  legislature  felt  was  their  share,  as  I  urged 
them  to  do.  We  feel  that  the  Federal  Government,  in  view  of  the 
f  jict  that  they  recognize  the  menace  to  the  whole  country,  and  have 
taken  control  of  this  work,  ought  to  take  control  of  it  in  Xew  Jersey 
and  api)ropriate  the  funds.  We  have  ah^ays  felt  in  Xew  Jersey  that 
wo  had  nothing  but  healthy  trees  and  excellent  inspection  through 
rmr  State  college,  but  this  slip})ed  through  before  that  inspection  con- 
ti'ol  was  established  and  has  been  smoldering  there  in  this  place  for 
lo  years.  Xow,  we  find,  upon  investigation,  that  it  is  over  an  area 
of  in  miles  square,  and  the  question  is  if  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Ciov- 
rrnment  to  prevent  it  l)eing  spread,  and  if  it  is  not  brought  under 
control  the  other  States  will  be  here  asking  for  assistance.  The 
<|uestion  is  whether  the  effort  will  be  made  to  stop  it  where  it  is. 
That  is  what  we  are  asking  for.  In  this  forest  there  were  5  acres 
which  were  absolutely  ruined  by  simply  smothering  the  trees  and  all 
vou  see  are  the  dead  branches. 
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The  Chairman.  I  can  see  a  very  good  reason  for  an  estimate  of 
$150,000,  because  of  this  new  colony  in  New  Jersey  and  one  in  Xew 
York  and  one  in  Pennsylvania.  You  are  asking  $150,000  for  those 
three  colonies? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  there  a  deficiency  in  your  appropriation  of 
$250,000?  Of  course.  Congress  realized  the  situation  in  New  England 
when  it  gave  you  $250,000  for  the  work  for  this  j^ear,  and  by  that 
decision  decided  that  you  w^ould  spend  so  much  and  no  more. 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  spent  all  of  that  amount  allotted  for  scout- 
ing work  in  New  England  with  the  exception  of  what  has  been 
diverted  to  New  Jersey  and  other  States,  probably  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spent  it  all  already  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Practically  all  of  it  for  field  work,  and  have  gone 
as  far  as  we  can  on  the  field  work ;  it  is  not  completed. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  spent  all  of  your  appropriation  in  a 
given  territory,  when  you  knew  what  the  territory  was,  what  your 
field  of  endeavor  was,  and  you  understood  how  much  money  you 
must  have,  that  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  antideficiency  law  with 
the  intention  of  overriding  the  rule  of  Congress,  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  coming  here  and  asking  for  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir.  AVe  did  all  we  could,  and  did  well  with  the 
money  we  had. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  questioning  the  value  of  the  work  yo\i 
did.  I  am  just  questioning  the  rapidity  of  your  expenditure  in  New 
England  when  you  knew  that  you  had  only  $250,000  for  the  whole 
year,  and  you  have  expended  practicallv  all  of  it,  as  I  understand, 
thus  far  this  year,  all  but  $20,000. 

Mr.  Burgess.  About  $20,000  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  outly- 
ing States.  It  was  necessary  to  put  on  men  and,  as  you  understand, 
a  great  part  of  this  expenditure  was  for  labor.  It  was  necessary  t<> 
have  men  trained  so  they  could  go  down  on  the  work  in  New  Jersey. 
and  so  we  put  on  a  larger  number  of  ^nen  than  we  would  normally  if 
we  were  going  to  run  through  the  whole  year,  but  we  did  not  do  any 
more  work,  because  there  was  not  sufficient  funds  to  do  a  complete 
job. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  Mr.  Burgess,  your  activities  and  the 
activities  of  every  department  of  the  Government  are  absolutely  lim- 
ited and  measured  by  this  provision  of  law : 

AU  appropriatiuns  made  for  contingent  expenses  or  other  general  purjK>se<. 
except  appropriations  made  In  fulfillment  of  contract  obligations  expressly  au- 
thorized by  law,  or  for  objects  required  or  authorized  by  law  without  refereiuv 
to  the  amounts  annually  appropriated  therefor,  shall,  on  or  before  the  bepriuuin^ 
of  each  fiscal  year,  be  so  apportioned  by  monthly  or  other  allotments  as  to  pn* 
vent  expenditures*  in  one  portion  of  the  year  which  may  necessitate  defi<'ieucv 
or  additional  appropriations  to  complete  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  appropriations  are  made:  and  all  such  apportionments  shall  be  adheretl  i.» 
and  shall  not  be  waived  or  modified  except  upon  the  happening  of  some  extraor- 
dinary emergency  or  unusual  circumstance  which  could  not  be  anticipatt^l  v 
the  time  of  making  such  apportionment. 

Then  it  provides : 

And  in  case  such  apportionments  are  waived  or  modified  as  herein  provideti, 
the  same  shall  be  waived  or  modified  in  writing  by  the  head  of  such  exectitiv** 
department  or  other  Government  establishment  having  control  of  the  exp**ndl 
ture,  and  the  reasons  therefor  shall  be  fully  set  forth  in  each  particular  c:is» 
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aiKl  communicated  to  Congress  In  connection  with  estimates  for  any  additional 
appropriations  required  on  account  tliereof.  Any  person  violating  any  provi- 
sion of  this  section  shall  be  summarily  removed  from  office  and  may  also  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
one  month. 

There  was  an  unusual  emergency  with  regard  to  Xew  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania ;  colonies  discovered  in  each  of  those  cases 
after  your  allotment,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  the  case,  to  the  extent  of  $20,000,  your 
apjjropriation  would  be  all  right,  but  here  you  evidently  have  gone 
to  work  with  regard  to  this  expenditure  and  you  have  expended 
>^28(),000  so  far  this  year  right  up  in  the  territory  that  Congress  knew 
all  about,  knew  of  the  spread  of  the  pest  and  the  work  you  were 
doing,  and  the  law  absolutely  required  that  you  shall  allot  that  by 
months  and  cut  your  garment  according  to  your  cloth. 

Air.  Burgess,  ^he  allotments  were  made  and  the  expenditures  made 
have  been  authorized  by  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  allotted  it  all  the  first  six  months? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  expended 
all  of  the  $230,000  and  had  spent  about  $20,000  in  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  that  all  of  your  appropriation  was 
gone  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  part  of  our  appropriation  to  be  used  for  field 
work.  Of  course,  our  salaries  are  taken  up  on  a  quarterly  liability, 
covering  four  quarters  for  the  year ;  the  salaries  covering  the  quaran- 
tine  work,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  apply;  that  applies  to  the  whole 
thing.    It  does  not  apply  only  to  your  salaries. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Our  men  down  here  and  our  men  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  mean,  then,  is  that  the  whole  thing  has 
l)een  allotted;  you  do  not  mean  it  has  been  expended? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  all  allotted.  I  mean  that  practically  all  which 
ran  be  used  for  field  work  has  been  used,  except  the  salaries  and  over- 
head. 

The  Chairaian.  Then,  you  must  have  allotted  your  total  appro- 
priation, except  that  used  for  field  salaries  for  the  first  six  months? 

Mr.  Bl^rgess.  No;  it  was  for  the  whole  appropriation.  It  was 
allotted  by  quarters.    I  can  not  give  you  the  percentages. 

allotments,  expenditures,  and  balance. 

The  Ch^mrman.  I  wish  you  would  put  into  the  record  the  allot- 
ments and  the  expenditures  under  each  allotment  and  the  balance  of 
vour  appropriation  that  is  available,  so  that  we  may  know  just 
What  the  situation  is — the  allotment  to  New  England,  if  you  have 
that  separate. 

]Mr.  Br  RGESs.  No ;  it  is  allotted  for  one  project. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  all  allotted  for  New  England,  because  you 
«lirl  not  know  of  any  other  spread. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Orifl^inally. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  was  all  allotted  for  the  one  place.  Also 
please  give  us  the  balance  of  your  appropriation. 
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Hon.  JamI'.s  W.  (tood. 

Chairman  ApfiropriationH  Committee, 

JlonMc  of  lU'pt'eacntntiveti,  WaHhington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  (Jood:  In  r<  sjuuise  to  your  reciuest  at  the  hearing  January    V*.  I 
have  consulted  the  records  in  the  Bureau  of  Entoniohijxy  concerniu;;  the  f|\iar- 
terly  allotments  for  the  appropriation   for  preventinc:  spread  of  moths.    P.* 
I  find,  contrary  to  the  impression  I  gave  you  at  the  liearing,  that  these  jili«»r 
nients  were  not  made  by  tlie  bureau  until  July,  and  some  time  after  tli<'  t:*i'>' 
moth  infestation  was  found  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  a  period  wlien  the  severit' 
of  the  infestation  and  the  probal)le  amount  of  worlv  that  would  he  re<iuin-»= 
could  not  be  determinetl  at  all  accurately. 

The  Ji  lotments  were  made  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  60,  20,  10,  and  lo 
l)er  cent  for  the  ru*st.  sncond,  third,  and  fourth  cpiarters,  respectively,  mid  :'r»'  :i- 
follows : 


First.  Scoond.      *       Third.  Fourth. 


Allotment ,'    $153,2:11.00,      $50,42.J.OO        »23,173.00  $2^,l7^if* 

Lcs.9  retirement  fund i  282.IK)  423.00  423.00  iZlh) 


I" 


1      152,949.00  1        50,000.00  1        22,750.00  22,75fMii 

Liabi.itv  July  1  to  Sept.  30,  1920 Uo2,817.54  | 

LiabllitV  Oct.  Ito  I)ec'.31,  1920 ' 39,959.21    - 


131.40  10,040.79 


I 


1  Includes  salaries  (or  the  first  quarter,  leases  and  fixed  charpes  and  letters  of  authority  for  cir'.'*' 
fiscal  year. 

The  bureau  recommended  large  amounts  for  the  tirst  and  second  quarters  lo 
the  Secretary's  oflice  on  account  of  the  serious  situation  in  the  New  Jers*'v 
territoly  and  because  no  State  lunds  were  available  in  New  Jersey  or  New  York 
to  talie  care  of  the  tracing  of  shipments  from  the  badly  infested  area  in  New 
Jersey  which  were  likely  to  be  infested,  to  these  or  other  States.  It  was  evident 
tliat  a  large  force  of  well  trained  men  would  have  to  be  provided  in  order  t" 
carrj*  on  extermination  work  etHciently  in  these  outside  colonies,  and  it  l)e<'aiin- 
necessary  early  in  the  fall  to  hire  men  and  train  them  in  badly  infeste<l  limiiions 
in  New  England  before  they  were  assigned  to  work  in  areas  in  New  Jer.^^y 
wliere  the  infestation  was  light.  The  expense  involved  in  tliis  work  greatly 
reduced  the  funds  available  for  scouting  work  in  New  lOngland,  but  the  exi)entii 
tures  for  the  entire  moth  project,  including  scouting,  quarantine,  and  ex!»eri' 
mental  work,  were  kept  and  have  been  kept  within  the  allotments  made  by  tli*' 
Secretary's  office. 

The  liabilities  for  the  lirst  quarter  amounted  to  $152,817.54;  for  the  seituni 
quarter,  $39,959.21.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  $131.46  in  the  first  quarter  ain! 
$10,040.79  for  the  second  quarter,  which  amounts  liave  been  credite<l  to  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters,  the  allotments  for  whicli,  together  with  these  cred- 
its, are  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  salary  cliarges  and  ordinary  running: 
expenses  which  will  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  ex.perimental  work 
under  way  and  enforce  effectively  the  quarantine  restrictions  over  the  emir'' 
infested  aren  in  New  England.  There  is  not  sufficient  funds,  however,  to  wu- 
tinue  the  field  scouting,  extermination,  and  spraying  work  in  the  Infested  bonier 
territory,  and  this  creates  the  emergency  which  makes  necessary  additional 
funds,  if  efficient  control  is  to  be  secured. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.   F.  Burgess. 
In   vharge  of  Moth  Work. 

Senator  Frelinghuysex.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  com- 
mittee makes  this  apj)ropriation  for  the  emergency  existing  in  Xev 
Jersey  and  New  York,  could  the  appropriation  be  so  itemized  that 
it  would  be  available  for  use  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  certainly  could  be. 

Senator  Frelinghuysex.  I  want  to  get  it  stamped  out  over  there. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  that  is  right ;  it  ought  to  be  stamped  out. 
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Senator  FRELiNGHrYSEX.  If  New  Jersey  has  aj^propriate'd  $112,- 
000  in  ^ood  faith,  upon  my  assurance  to  them  that  1  wouhl  make 
every  effort  to  have  the  Government  assist  it  in  the  police  work 
of  extermination,  I  think  the  appropriation  should  not  be  so  drawn 
that  it  mi^ht  be  used  in  other  districts. 

The  Chair^ian.  I  can  see  how  the  Agricultural  Committee  would 
feel;  we  are  passing  judgment  upon  what  they  had,  if  we  do  not 
provide  that  it  shall  be  expended  in  the  territor}'^  for  which  no  ap- 
propriation was  made.  If  I  understand  you,  when  you  held  the 
hearing  last  year,  it  was  not  known  to  tne  department  that  you 
had  four  or  nve  colonies  in  New  Jersey  and  one  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  each? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  do  the  States  cooperate,  in- 
dependently or  under  your  direction? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  varies  in  the  different  States,  but  as  a  rule,  in 
the  New  England  area  we  in  our  field  work  take  care  of  the  outside 
border  territory  and  the  States  take  care  of  the  inside  territory.    If 
there  is  any  special  work  that  should  be  done,  it  is  done  by  agree 
ment. 

Mr.  McLai'ghlix  of  Michigan.  I  had  supposed  it  was  all  done 
under  your  direction,  but  you  spoke  of  some  work  l)eing  done  in 
Massachusetts  and  did  not  know  how  it  was  being  done.  I  was 
n'tlier  surprised  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Bi'ROEss.  Some  work  done  in  Massacliusetts ? 

Mr.  McLai'Ghlin  of  Michigan.  I  understood  vou  to  s*av  there  was 
>  ^nie  work  done  in  Massachusetts  and  you  did  not  know  tliat  it  was 
ilone  or  how  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Bi'RGESS.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that. 

Mr.  McLai'Ghlin  of  Michigan.  One  place  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Bi'RGF^^fr^.  In  Massachusetts  the  work  is  under  tlie  State 
forester's  office,  and  each  town  which  is  infested  is  required  to  ap- 
point a  local  moth  superintendent  to  have  supervision  over  the  work 
in  his  town  or  in  his  city,  and  his  appointment  is  subject  to  confirma- 
lou  by  the  State  foivster,  which  makes  that  an  independent  organi- 
cj'tioiL     We  cooperate  with  the  State  forester's  office. 

COOPKRATION    BY    STATKS. 

Mr.  McLai  OHLiN  of  Michigan.  How  is  the  work  being  done  in 
S'*»w  Jersey,  hy  dire(*t  cooperation  between  the  State  and  your 
Mireau  i 

Mr.  BtRGEss.  In  New  Jersey  it  is  a  direct  cooperative  proposition. 

Mr.  McLAUGirLiN  of  Michigan.  And  the  two  forces  are  not  acting 
ii'lei)endently  of  each  other? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  are  to  superintend  the  force 
liat  is  employed  out  of  the  money  appropriated  by  the  Legislature 
tf  New  Jersey? 

>f  r.  BuRGicss.  The  man  who  has  charge  of  the  field  work  is  super- 
(iten<ling  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  Superintending  tlie  entire  exi)enditure  up  there? 

>Ir.  Headlee.  The  arrangement  there  is  a  strictly  cooperative 
fje.     I,  as  the  State  entomologist,  and  Mr.  Burgess,  as  the  (Tovern- 
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merit's  representative,  in  charge  of  moth  work,  have  had  in  a  way 
an  unofficial  committee  to  control  the  activities  of  the  gypsy  moth. 
In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  all  moneys  are  expended  under  a  joint 
direction,  so  we  do  not  have  the  separate  work.  In  Massachusetts 
you  have  a  different  storv.  It  is  a  question  there  of  local  taxation, 
and  this  township  and  tne  other  township  make  up  a  certain  line 
of  work,  and  they  refuse  to  allow  Government  men  to  come  in  and 
supervise  the  work. 

The  Chairmax.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  localities  are  paying 
for  the  work,  do  they  keep  a  force  at  work  at  this  season  of  the 
year  in  all  of  those  localities  trying  to  gather  up  the  eggs  and  to 
destroy  them  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  thev  work  in  the  wintertime.  Usuallv 
they  start  their  field  work  in  September  or  October  and  run  until 
early  in  January  or  February,  dependent  upon  the  state  of  their 
appropriation  and  the  condition  they  find  in  the  towns.  A  general 
appropriation  is  made  in  March  that  takes  care  of  the  spring  work 
and  the  earlv  summer  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  said  that  it  would  take  about  $50,00<) 
for  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  How  much  will  the  New  York 
Legislature  be  asked  to  appropriate  ? 

Mr.  Headlee.  My  understanding  is  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  about  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  has  been  no  exact  agreement  with  regard  to 
that  except  that  the  entomologist  in  Pennsylvania,  who  controls  all 
work  of  that  sort,  said  he  thought  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  would 
be  able  to  furnish  their  share  of  the  fun  which  may  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  it  take  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  until  the  area  has  been  scouted. 
It  is  apparently  a  small  area. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  do  you  mean  by  "small  area?" 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  should  say  a  square  mile. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  this  appropriation  is  made  do 
you  intend  to  do  work  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Whether  or  not  the  legislature 
makes  an  appropriation? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  should  take  that  up  with  the  State. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  you  supply  Federal  money 
and  the  State  contributes  nothing,  that  will  be  notice  to  the  other 
States  that  the  Federal  Government  is  spending  money  and  that  it 
is  unnecessary  for  them  to  contribtue  money.     Would  not  that  be  so  t 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  might  work  out  in  that  way,  but  in  one  single 
outbreak  it  is  quite  a  serious  thing  to  let  it  go  not  only  for  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  for  the  country  at  large. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  carried  in  the  appropriation  a  provision 
that  no  part  of  it  could  be  spent  in  any  State  that  did  not  contribute 
at  least  an  equal  amount  in  cooperative  work  in  connection  with  the 
expenditure  of  funds  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  then  you  could  not 
expend  it  where  those  conditions  were  not  met? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  true.  If  you  did  that,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  do  much  work  in  some  States.  There  are  some  very  poor 
States  that  could  not  supply  sufficient  funds. 
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Senator  Frelinohuyken.  I  think  that  the  committee  need  have  no 
foar  of  Pennsylvania.  A  similar  condition  existed  in  regard  to  the 
Japanese  beetle  in  New  Jersey,  when  the  State  appropriated  money 
and  the  Government  appropriated  money,  and  they  did  the  work 
jointly  in  controlling  the  pest.  There  was  an  outbreak  of  the  Jap- 
anese beetle  pest  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when  Pennsylvania  became 
alarmed,  they  appropriated  a  certain  portion  of  the  funds  to  take 
care  of  the  control  of  the  Japanese  beetle.  Therefore,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  when  the  agricultural  authorities  in  Pennsylvania  find 
out  that  there  is  danger  of  it  spreading,  they  will  cooperate  in  the 
work. 

Mr.  McLaughlix.  There  was  at  one  time  a  blight  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  several  3'ears  the}^  appropriated  money  to  take  care  of  it.  At 
their  request  the  Federal  Government  also  made  appropriations  and 
worked  on  the  same  problem  in  cooperation  with  them.  Then  the 
authorities  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  finally  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  blight  could  not  be  eradicated,  checked,  or  controlled,  and 
they  refused  to  make  f urtlier  appropriations  for  the  purpose,  but  they 
continued  their  request  to  the  Federal  Government  to  make  appro- 
j)riations  for  the  same  purpose. 

Senator  Frklinghuysex.  You  are  too  experienced  for  me;  but  I 
want  to  say  this,  and  I  think  I  am  right:  Unless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment takes  hold  of  this  gypsy-moth  situation  and  controls  it,  and 
makes  every  effort,  and  insists  upon  the  State  cooperating,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  condition  of  destruction  in  our  country  that  will  be 
really  dangerous.  This  is  really  worse  than  any  other  pest,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  see  any  other  State  get  it. 

Mr.  McLaugiilix.  Do  vou  find  that  the  brown  tail  moth  has  in- 
fested  new  areas,  also? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Parasites  are  more  effective  with  the  brown  tail  moth 
<lecreased.  There  is  less  area  infested  by  the  brown  tail  moth  than 
by  the  gypsy  moth.  If  we  had  the  necessary  force  to  scout  the  terri- 
tory, we  could  be  able  to  show  a  very  material  decrease  in  the  area 
infested.    That  would  involve  quite  an  expenditure. 

Mr.  McLaughlix.  There  were  some  parasites  that  were  effective, 
were  there  not? 

Mr.  Bfrgess.  Parasites  .are  more  effective  with  the  brown-tail  moth 
than  with  the  gypsy  moth. 

Mr.  McLaugiilix.  One  of  those  pests  was  brought  in  as  a  parasite 
itself,  was  it  not?    Was  not  the  gypsy  moth  brought  in  that  way? 

ORIGIN    OF   THE   GYPSY    MOTH. 

^Ir.  Burgess.  The  gypsy  moth  was  brought  in  originally  by  a  man 
who  was  experimenting  or  trying  to  cross  the  gypsy  moth  with  the 
silkworm. 

Air.  McLaughlix.  One  of  them  was  brought  in  deliberately. 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  was  brought  in  deliberately.  The  man  who 
brought  it  in  was  a  Frenchman,  and  he  understood  the  danger  of 
the  thing.  He  thought  he  was  taking  all  the  necessary  precautions, 
but  some  of  them  got  away  from  him. 

The  Chairmax.  You  must  have  kept  up  the  same  organization 
tlmt  you  had  last  year  out  of  this  year's  appropriation. 

Mr.  Burgess.  T^e  are  trying  to. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  try  to  when  you  had  a  reduction  in 
your  appropriation? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  are  trying  to  in  this  respect :  We  reduced  our 
experimental  force  very  considerably,  but  we  have  a  quarantine 
force.  We  could  not  reduce  that  and  carry  on  the  quarantine  work. 
We  kept  up  the  field  force  because  here  is  this  New  Jersey  situa- 
tion, and  we  have  got  to  have  trained  men  to  put  in  there  if  we 
are  going  to  do  efficient  work.  If  we  went  to  w^ork  and  cut  our 
force  in  half  in  September,  and  planned  to  keep  that  force  right 
through  the  year,  then  when  the  New  Jersey  appropriation  became 
available  on  the  1st  of  December  we  would  have  to  go  to  work  in 
the  middle  of  winter  at  the  most  unfavorable  time  during  the  year 
to  try  to  train  men,  or  pick  up  green  men  and  put  them  down  in 
this  important  area.  Our  plan  has  been,  or  our  attempt  has  been, 
to  keep  our  old  skilled  men  and  turn  them  over,  so  that  eftective  work 
could  be  done  down  in  that  area,  and  we  have  exhausted  our  money 
in  doing  it. 

Mr.  Headlee.  The  organization  up  there  in  New  England  has 
prevented  the  moth  from  spreading  outside  of  the  New  England 
area.  There  has  been  some  increase  in  some  vears  and  in  some 
years  there  has  been  a  decrease,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
they  have  handled  it.  Now,  if  this  organization  is  without  money 
during  the  coming  spring,  I  am  afraid  that  the  moth  will  get  away, 
or  will  not  only  get  out  of  the  area  it  is  now  in,  but  will  get  into 
other  States.  I  understand  that  they  have  money  enough  to  handle 
the  quarantine,  but  the  money  exhausted  is  the  field  work  money, 
or  the  money  used  on  the  frontier. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  should  give  them  money,  they  would  take  out 
of  that  an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  them  for  whatever  Federal 
money  they  have  had  in  this  new  infected  territory.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  what  you  are  asking  for  in  New  Jersey  is  $100,000,  all  told. 
If  you  spent  $25,000  of  the  appropriation  in  New  Jersey,  and  then  if 
we  should  give  you  $100,000,  you  would  be  able  to  reimburse  your 
fund  to  the  extent  of  your  expenditures  in  New  Jerse^'^  so  far  this 
vear  out  of  Federal  funds.  A  on  understand  what  I  mean,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  understand  what  you  mean ;  but  it  woidd  make  the 
New  Jersey  work  a  little  short. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  $100,000,  all  told,  for  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Quite  a  lot  has  been  spent  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Headlee.  A  considerable  amount  has  been  spent  in  trainiiiir 
men  in  New  England  to  come  into  New  Jersey. 


Wednesday,  January  12,  1921. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  G.  L.  MAELATT,  ENTOMOLOGIST  AND  ASSIST- 
ANT CHIEF,  DEPAETMENT  OF  AGMCTJLTTJEE. 

ERADICATION  OF  PINK  BOLLWORM. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $100,000  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  meet  the  emergency  caused  by  the  existenof 
of  the  pink  boll  worm  in  Texas  and  Louisiana.  You  have  an  ap- 
propriation for  this  year  of  $488,560? 
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Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  total  pink  bollworm  appropria- 
tion item.  The  individual  item  which  we  are  now  considering  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  $325,000.  That  is  for  clean-up  and  control 
work  in  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  another  ap- 
propriation of  $488,560  for  this  year  for  the 

Mr.  Marlatt  (interposing).  We  have  this  year  a  total  appropria- 
tion of  $488,560  on  account  of  the  pink  bollworm,  and  one  or  the 
subitems   is   an   appropriation    for   clean-up    work    in    Texas   and 
Louisiana.     The   appropriation   for  clean-up   work   in   Texas  and 
Louisiana  for  which  we  now   ask  a  deficiencv  appropriation  was 
$325,000  out  of  this  total. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  an  allotment  out  of  the  total? 
Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir;  $325,000.     In  the  estimate  as  submitted 
we  asked  for  $225,000.  The  insect  subsequently  appeared  in  three 
parishes  in  Louisiana  and  reappeared  in  Texas,  where  we  thought 
wo  had  it  practically  exterminated,  and  we  then  asked  for  an  addition 
to  the  sum  of  $300,000,  which  would  have  made  $425,000  for  this 
subitem.    The  Senate  added  this  $300,000,  but  in  conference  it  was 
reduced  to  $200,000,  leaving  the  total  of  $325,000  for  control  work 
in  Texas  and  Louisiana.    The  State  of  Louisiana  appropriated  for 
the  same  work  $250,000  and  the  State  of  Texas  $100,()()0.    The  pink 
bollworm  work — that  is,  the  work  for  the  eradication  of  that  insect 
in  this  country — has  been  going  on,  as  you  will  note  from  the  list  of 
annual  appropriations,  for  some  four  years.    The  work  up  to  this  last 
year  has  been  limited  to  Texas.     I  am  speaking  now  of  this  sub- 
appropriation  for  clean-up  work  only.    Among  the  other  items  mak- 
ing up  the  larger  appropriation  of  $488,560  K)r  the  current  year  is 
the  item  for  the  border  quarantine  service.    We  maintain  a  service 
along  the  Mexican  border  at  all  the  ports  of  entry,  fumigating  and 
disinfecting  most  of  the  material  that  comes  accross  from  Mexico. 
We  have  fumigating  plants  at  these  ports  for  the  disinfection  of 
railroad  cars,  freight,  baggage,  and  other  things.    That  service  costs 
about  $150,000.     There  are  also  small  items  for  survey  work  in 
Mexico  and  for  research  work,  but  the  item  that  we  are  now  discussing 
i.s  for  control  work  in  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  clean-up  work.     This  $100,000  is 
iH)t  to  complete  the  clean-up  job? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  is  to  carry  the  work  for  this  year. 
The  C^hairman.  Next  year  you  are  asking  $666,000  for  clean-up 
work,  and  the  next  year  you  will  ask  for  still  more;  will  you  ever 
[ret  cleaned  up? 

^Ir.  Marlatt.  I  hope  we  will.     I  do  not  think  that  we  will  go  on 

kvith  this  thing.     We  are  intc^rested  in  this  as  a  big  national  proposi- 

:ion,  to  get  rid  of  the  pest,  which  otherwise  means  not  a  $600,000 

OS.S,  but  a  possible  $600,000,000  loss  annually,  if  it  gets  in. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  in? 

Air.  Marlatt.  It  has  now  very  limited  foothold,  but  if  we  do  not 

ret  rid  of  it — we  are  holding  it 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Are  you  really? 

Af  r.  Marlatt.  We  are  doing  more  than  that.    We  have  a  better 

ha  nee  to  exterminate  this  pest  now  than  ever  before,  if  we  get  ade- 

uate  support  from  Congress  and  the  States  concerned.    The  sup- 

ort  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  has  been  very  hearty,  as  hearty  as  any 
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support  ever  given  by  a  State  to  work  of  this  kind.  Louisiana  not  only 
promised  funds  and  supporting  legislation  but  they  promised,  also, 
the  creation  of  a  noncotton-growing  district  for  the  invaded  parishe>. 
These  promises  were  carried  out  in  legislation,  in  the  appropriation 
of  $250,000  and  in  the  declaration  of  a  noncotton  zone  over  three  par- 
ishes. Further  than  that,  five  other  areas  in  the  State  were  placed 
under  quarantine,  preventing  the  moving  of  cotton  out  of  them  except 
to  New  Orleans  for  export.  The  State  has  done  all  of  this  in  the 
most  thoroughgoing  manner.  The  pink  boUworm  has  not  reap- 
peared in  those  three  parishes  in  Louisiana — it  has  been  practically 
exterminated,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  them  as  non- 
cotton  districts  for  probabl}^  two  years  more.  There  will  he  no 
cotton  gi'own  in  these  parishes  until  the  bollworm  has  been  destroyed 
We  are  cooperating  in  all  that  work.  The  State  is  paying  the  dam- 
ages to  the  farmers.  That  comes  out  of  the  State  appropriation. 
We  pay  none  of  that. 

PAMENT  OF  DAMAGES  TO  FARMERS. 

The  Chairman.  The  State  pays  the  dsCmages  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  the  $250,000  appropriated  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  what  part  is  paid  for  damages  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Marl.\tt.  a  considerable  portion  will  go  for  such  paynjonts. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  cooperating  in  expenditure  equal 
to  the  National  Government  for  extermination  and  control  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  They  are  cooperating,  and  I  fancy  they  have  spent 
nearly  as  much  in  Louisiana  as  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Their  expenditures  are  not  made  without  your 
cooperation? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  have  they  done  that  in  Louisiana 
this  year? 

Mr.  Marl\it.  They  give  the  support  of  their  department  of  agri- 
culture and  of  a  force  of  their  departmental  experts.  The  work 
that  we  do  in  Louisiana,  within  the  otate,  is  done  under  State  law. 

The  Chairman.  But.  I  take  it,  if  you  have  $325,000  this  year  for 
that  service,  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  has  appropriated  $250,0<x> 
and  the  State  of  Texas  $100,000— that  is,  $350,000— that  out  of  their 
appropriation  they  are  paying  damages  to  farmers  whose  crops  have 
been  injured  by  this  pink  bollworm? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  intended  to  go  on  and  say  that  the  farmers  are  not 
paid  for  pink  bollworm  damage,  but  the  farms  in  these  three  parishes 
instead  of  growing  cotton,  which  is  o^e  of  their  profitable  croj)?, 
grow  corn  or  oats  or  potatoes,  and  if  they  receive  less  for  those  crops 
than  for  the  cotton,  the  State  pays  that  difference  only.  It  comes 
out  of  the  State  funds.  It  can  not  come  out  of  the  Federal  funds. 
Part  of  the  State  appropriation,  however,  is  used  on  the  general  work 
of  inspection  and  extermination.  They  have  a  number  of  State  in- 
spectors and  State  salaries  that  are  doing  that  sort  of  work.  Tliey 
are  doin^  practically  all  the  work  in  these  three  parishes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  also  cooperating  in  the  other 
work  that  we  are  doing. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  practically  exterminated  it  in  Loiisiana  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  These  three  parishes  were  determined  as  infested 
last  winter — 1919-20.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  care  to  look  at  a 
map  or  whether  you  have  the  time  to  do  so.  The  insect  got  into  these 
three  parishes  [indicating]  from  the  adjacent  infested  district  in 
Texas  here  [indicating].  In  these  three  parishes  this  year  no  cotton 
has  been  grown  and  the  insect  has  been  destroyed.  Due  to  movement 
of  cotton  seed  from  these  parishes  some  fine  towns  in  the  State  were 
under  the  possibility  of  being  invaded,  one  here  [indicating]  and 
one  here  [indicating],  etc.,  and  the  State,  therefore,  declared  a 
fjuarantine  zone  around  these  towns,  and  no  cotton  has  been  per- 
mitted to  be  shipped  from  them,  except  to  New  Orleans  for  export. 
The  seed  has  to  be  ground.  That  all  requires  control  service.  That 
is  what  we  are  giving  in  cooperating  with  that  State. 

The  Chairman.  They  grind  the  seed? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  To  destroy  the  insect. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  eggs? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  eggs  are  placed  on  the  plant  only. 
•  The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  worm  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  is  a  close  relative  of  the  apple  worm ;  it  is  called 
the  pink  bollworm.    The  apple  worm  is  also  pink. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  affect  the  cotton? 

Mr.  Mari^tt.  It  bores  into  the  cotton  boll  and  destroys  the  lint 
When  it  has  finished  that  part  of  its  mischief  it  enters  the  seed, 
sometimes  attacking  two  seeds  together,  and  it  remains  during  the 
winter  as  a  worm  in  the  seed.  In  the  spring  it  transforms  into  a 
chrysalis  and  eventually  into  a  little  moth  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long — a  gray  moth.  The  moth  flies  into  the  cotton  fields  and  places 
its  eggs  on  the  "flowers  and  bolls.  There  may  be  several  generations 
a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  distance  they  fly  ?  I 

Mr.  Marlatt.  As  a  rule  its  flights  are  short  and  to  the  ground  for 
concealment.  The  natural  or  unaided  spread  of  the  insect  is  there- 
fore very  slow — it  be  a  mile  or  two  a  year.  The  chief  spread  is 
by  means  of  carriage  of  the  seed  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring. 
That  necessitates  not  only  the  control  of  the  seed,  but  of  the  lint  also, 
because  the  lint  always  contains  more  or  less  seed.  All  of  the  lint 
produced  in  these  five  towns  [indicating]  is  under  control  from  the 
time  produced  to  the  time  of  export  under  permit  at  New  Orleans. 
That  all  costs  money  in  inspection,  overhead,  etc.  But  the  large  ex- 
penditure of  this  money  is  in  what  we  call  clean-up  work.  W^hen  we 
came  to  Congress  for  an  addition  of  $300,000  to  our  appropriaton  last 
year,  and  got  $200,000,  that  money  was  used  for  cleaning  up  the  cot- 
ton that  remained  in  these  three  parishes,  for  inspection  of  all  these 
areas  during  the  summer,  and  again  for  cleaning-up  work  this 
winter,  as  to  the  new  areas  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  In  this  clean-up 
work  the  cotton  is  uprooted  and  burned  and  the  seed  grouncL 
With  respect  to  the  five  quarantine  towns  in  Louisiana,  the  areas  in- 
volved are  only  under  suspicion  [indicating]  and  we  we  did  not  do 
any  clean-up  work  in  those  areas.  Field  inspections  were,  however, 
continued  around  these  towns  throughout  the  summer  and  that  work 
is  still  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  any  evidence  ? 
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Mr.  Marlatt.  No  evidence  of  any  infestation  except  at  Shreveport. 
Here  [indicating]  is  the  town  of  Shreveport.  There  are  a  few  cot- 
ton mills  here,  one  here  [indicating]  and  another  here  [indicating], 
one  south  and  one  north  of  the  town.  This  area  north  of  the  town 
[indicating]  is  one  of  the  best  cotton  areas  in  the  State.  This  area 
south  is  largely  forested  [indicating].  Shreveport  is  the  only  place 
in  Louisiana  ^yhere  the  insect  has  been  reported  this  year.  This  new 
infestation  was  found  in  November  and  December.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  insect  escaped  to  these  fields,  either  directly  by  flight  or  more 
probably  by  carriage  from  the  mills  in  mill  waste  that  is  hauled  to 
the  farm  and  used  as  fertilizer.  This  was  evidently  the  first  year  of 
the  pest  at  this  point.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  any  human 
being  to  say  that  the  insects  found  were  the  only  ones,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  clean  up  the  cotton  over  a  wide  surrounding  dis- 
trict. 

We  have,  in  cooperation  with  the  State,  cleaned  up  some  6,000 
acres  of  cotton  in  this  general  area  [indicating].  That  is,  not  merel}' 
the  known  infested  fields,  but  the  whole  surrounding  area  has  been 
cleaned.    That  is  the  sort  of  work  also  that  we  have  done  in  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  do  you  do?  Do  you  pull  up  the  old 
plants  and  burn  them  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  pull  them  up  or  plough  them  up,  whichever  is 
the  most  economical  method,  and  collect  the  plants  into  piles  and 
burn  them.  All  bolls  and  stalks  also  are  gathered  up  where  they 
may  have  been  scattered,  and  burned. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  cost  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  has  cost  us  about  $9  per  acre  to  do  that  in  Texas. 
I  have  not  the  figures  for  this  vear ;  the  work  is  still  in  progress. 
It  destroys  about  99  per  cent  of  the  worms,  but  not  necessarily  all 
of  them,  because  some  are  trodden  into  the  ground  and  hence  the  ne- 
cessity f  Of  a  noncotton  zone. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  the  local  authorities  contribute  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  cost  is  largely  for  labor  employed  in  the  clean- 
up work. 

COOPERATION   BY  STATES. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  States  contribute  anything  toward  that  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Their  fund  is  for  the  general  subject  of  contract  and 
eradication,  and  it  is  not  limited  to  any  phase  of  the  work.  They 
use  it  for  the  supervision  of  the  entire  work,  including  the  inspection 
of  the  invaded  parishes.  Inspection  certificates  and  permits  must  be 
issued  for  the  movement  of  the  crop  that  is  produced.  The  actual 
clean-up  work  has  been  very  largely  assumed  by  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — perhaps  95  per  cent  of  it.  Practically  all  of  it 
has  been  assumed  by  us  except  a  certain  amount  of  aid  in  supervision 
by  State  men.  The  actual  labor  charge  is  paid  by  us  for  the  larger 
operations.  There  is  this  division  made,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  reason- 
able division  that  the  State  shall  reimburse  the  planters  for  their 
losses.  They  may  not  have  any  losses,  but  if  they  do  they  are  ti> 
receive  reimbursement  from  State  funds.  But  the  State  also  has  an 
administrative  force  working  in  conjunction  with  our  administrative 
force  in  the  direction  of  all  the  pink  boUworm  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  if  the  States  do  not  con- 
tribute practically  an  equal  amount  to  the  work  that  is  actually  done 
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in  the  extermination  of  the  pests,  of  course  they  would  continue 
cominfj  to  Congress  right  along  asking  Congress  to  assume  the  ex- 
pense of  the  work  to  which  they  ought  to  contribute  an  equal  amount. 
Trrespec  tiye  of  the  damage  chiims  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  appropriation  the  rule  followed  is  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  for  all  of  the  work,  while  most  of  the  State's  money 
goes,  first,  for  the  payment  of  damage  claims  to  farmers  and,  secondf, 
to  the  payment  of  a  few  officials  who  practically  superintend  the 
work  for  which  the  Federal  Government's  appropriation  pays  the 
expense. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  is  essentially  correct,  but  it  is  a  rather  stronger 
statement  than  I  would  make.  They  do  more  than  you  have  put  in 
that  statement. 

INFESTED  AREAS  IX   Ti:XAS. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Texas,  or  what  is  the  situation  there? 
Mr.  Marlatt.  The  first  appearance  of  the  insect  in  this  country 
was  in  Texas.  Here  again  I  will  show^  you  a  map  indicating  the 
situation  there.  There  are  four  points  of  interest  in  Texas,  as  in- 
dicated by  this  outline  map.  The  original  infestation  was  found  at 
Ilearne,  near  the  center  of  the  State,  and  later  the  big  infestation  was 
determined  in  this  area  about  Trinity  Bay,  including  the  Galveston 
re^jion,  and  extending  over  a  little  south  of  Houston.  In  the  year 
following  another  large  area  was  discovered  in  the  Pecos  Valley. 
That  region  is  separated  from  other  cotton-growing  regions  by 
semidesert  and  uncultivated  lands.  It  is  an  isolated  point.  Then 
a  year  later  the  insect  was  discovered  in  the  Great  Bend  region, 
w  hich  is  not  a  cotton-growing  country,  but  a  mountainous  country, 
mainly  devoted  to  gi'azing.  There  are  perhaps  150  acres  of  cotton 
irrown  in  little  valleys  along  the  Rio  Grande  [indicating].  That 
infestation  came  directly  across  from  cotton  grown  on  the  Mexican 
side.  Finally  this  fall  and  winter  we  have  determined  some  infes- 
tation along  the  Rio  Grande,  running  fiyom  El  Paso  down  for  about 
50  miles. 

We  have,  therefore,  now  two  areas,  the  El  Paso  and  Shreveport 
areas,  to  be  cleaned  up  and  taken  care  of  which  have  been  determined 
subsequently  to  the  making  of  our  estimates  for  the  appropriation 
for  the  current  year. 

Now,  as  to  the  actual  situation  in  Texas  at  the  present  time,  and, 
f  )f  course,  that  is  the  significant  thing  to  you  and  to  us  also,  as  showing 
whether  this  work  is  worth  going  ahead  with,  we  have  cleaned  up 
these  areas  in  Texas  [indicating  the  Hearne  and  Pecos  areas].  In 
these  the  insect  has  apparently  been  exterminated,  and  that  is  the 
-.i«rnificant  thing  in  this  eradication  work.  For  three  years  the  in- 
ject has  not  reappeared  in  the  Hearne  district  and  we  believe  that 
it  has  been  exterminated  there.  This  district  has  been  maintained, 
however,  as  a  noncotton  zone  for  these  three  yeai*s,  but  cotton  is 
«rrown  all  around  this  area,  and  if  the  insect  was  there  it  would  have 
appeared  in  this  surrounding  cotton. 

The  Pecos  Valley  region  is  a  very  important  new  cotton  develop- 
ment. This  is  a  large  district  involving  two  counties.  A  single 
-|)ecimen  of  the  worm  was  found  last  year  in  that  district,  and  this 
vear  none  at  all.    The  entire  appropriations  that  have  been  made 
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would  have  been  represented  by  one  year's  loss  in  those  two  district- 
alone.  In  other  words,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  exterminatincr  the 
insect  in  those  two  districts,  we  will  have  saved  more  than  is  rep- 
resented by  these  appropriations. 

The  other  old  district  is  the  large  one  in  the  Trinity  Bay  region. 
Here  we  have  had  a  varying  amount  of  support.  It  was  cleaned  up 
in  the  winter  of  1917  and  1918,  following  the  discovery  of  the  pest. 
A  noncotton-growing  zone  was  established  for  1918  and  no  cotton 
was  ^rown  except  by  a  few  farmers  who  grew  cotton  in  defiauv  e  of 
the  State  law  and  regulations.  The  cotton  that  was  thus  planted 
was  cleaned  up  again  in  the  winter  of  1918-19.  There  was  no  reap- 
pearance of  the  insect  found  in  1918.  In  1919  the  planters  said. 
"  There  has  been  no  reappearance  of  the  insect,  and  it  must  have 
been  exterminated.  We  must  grow  cotton."  Strong  representations 
were  made  to  that  effect,  and  the  grownng  of  cotton  was  authorized 
by  the  State  for  1919  as  a  try  out.  In  point  of  fact,  the  insect  reap- 
peared very  scatteringly  in  1919,  and  we  immediately  asked  for  a 
reestablishment  of  the  noncotton-growing  zone.  Strong  opposition 
was  made  to  such  action  by  some  planters  and  others,  and  it  seemed 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  State  law  to  give  needed  authority.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  instrumental  in  having  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  called  by  the  governor,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  legislature  I  and  others  from  the  department  went  to  Austin  tf> 
assist  in  drafting  such  legislation.  I  went  as  the  representative  of 
the  Secretary,  who  was  ill  and  could  not  go  himself,  and  presented 
his  address  to  the  legislature,  and  eventually  we  got  a  new  law. 
However,  there  were  land  agents  and  real-estate  speculators  as  well 
as  certain  influential  planters  who  opposed  any  quarantine  action, 
and  they  got  some  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  State  to  help  them,  and 
nearly  put  through  the  legislature  a  law  that  would  have  made  t\\r- 
ther  Federal  work  in  Texas  impossible,  and  would  have  eliminated 
any  need  of  further  appropriations  by  Congress.  However,  we 
finally  got  a  fairly  good  law,  under  which  we  have  been  working 
tills  year.  TTnfortunately,  during  the  period  of  this  fight  cotton  had 
been  planted  all  over  the  Trinity  Bay  district.  The  law  of  1920  per- 
mitted this  cotton  to  remain  under  regulation,  but  next  year,  1921, 
authorizes  noncotton  zones. 

There  has  been  a  slight  reappearance  of  the  insect  throughout  the 
Trinity  Bay  district  this  fall  and  winter,  but  in  a  good  d^al  of  the 
district  it  has  not  reappeared  at  all,  showing  that  the  work  we  have 
done  has  already  been  eifective  in  that  district.  There  was  not  one- 
fifth  as  much  infestation  as  there  was  in  1917,  and  this  indicates  that 
ttiere  is  a  possibility  of  exterminating  the  pest.  We  believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  exterminate  it  if  the  work  that  we  are  doing  can  go 
forward  without  interruption.  We  ask  this  appropriation  for  use 
in  continuing  adequate  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  helpful  if  we 
put  on  an  appropriation  of  this  kind  a  provisitm  that  no  part  of  it 
should  be  expended  in  any  State  where  the  State  did  not  contribute 
an  equal  amount  for  the  field  work  as  carried  on  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  distinguished  from  the  payment  of  damans  t'> 
parties  who  are  damaged  by  the  infestation  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  certainly  would  be  if  the  States  could  be  goai^an- 
teed  to  carry  out  their  part. 
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The  Chairman.  As  a  practical  thing  it  would  serve  to  wipe  out 
this  pest  much  more  quickly.  For  instance,  we  are  asked  here  to  go 
up  into  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  to  exterminate  the 
gypsy  moth,  and  if  we  carried  that  kind  of  proviso  so  that  no  State 
could  participate  in  money  provided  by  Congress  for  field  work  that 
failed  to  contribute  an  equal  amount,  it  would,  naturally,  result  in 
securing  a  double  activity,  practically,  and  a  much  more  active  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  who  must  contribute  tow^ard 
the  extermination  of  the  pest.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  That  is  perfectly  true.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
States  might  not  do  it,  and  the  question  then  for  you  and  for  us 
to  decide — but  primarily  for  you  to  decide — is  whether  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  interested  not  only  in  what  happens  in  the  States  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  but  in  the  entire  cotton  producing  region  from 
California  to  North  Carolina,  should  allows  a  State  through  that  sort 
of  neglect  to  jeopardize  the  cotton  industry  for  the  whole  country. 
I  agree  with  you  absolutely  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  States  put 
up  dollar  for  dollar  against  Federal  expenditures.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  might  often  well  put  up  $2  for  $1.  and  Louisiana  did  put 
up  twice  as  much  as  w^e  wnll  expend  in  that  State. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  find  other  States  that  ai*e  not  doing  their* 
>hare,  and  to  be  fair  as  between  the  various  States,  we  ought  to  have 
a  uniform  rule.  If  we  had  such  a  rule,  and  the  States  knew^  that, 
then,  if  a  great  industry  in  a  State  was  being  affected,  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  come  forw^ard  immediately  and  meet 
our  appropriations  dollar  for  dollar,  at  least. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  You  may  be  interested  in  this  map  [indicating]. 
This  [indicating]  is  the  Trinity  Bay  district,  and  this  has  really  been 
the  big  job  we  have  had  in  Texas.  The  others  have  been  of  minor 
iniportance.  This  is  a  large  area  of  swampy  and  forested  country 
in  which  cotton  is  grown  in  little  clearings  here  and  there.  Unfor- 
tunately the  infested  points  of  1917  which  were  much  more  numerous 
are  not  shown.  These  red  marks  show  the  infestation  in  1919  and  the 
hiack  marks  show^  the  infestation  for  1920.  The  infestation  in  1917 
were  more  numerous  then  than  the  black  and  red  points  put  together. 
The  red  indicates  what  we  found  in  1919,  and  the  whole  area  w^as 
cleaned  up  during  the  winter  of  1919-20.  Cotton  w^as  grown  over  the- 
general  area  agam  in  1920,  as  I  told  you,  on  account  of  the  delay  in 
g^etting  the  new  legislation,  and  the  infestation  now  is  indicatea  by 
the  black  marks.  A  large  part  of  this  area  was,  however,  practically 
a  noncotton  zone  in  1920.  The  climate  was  favorable  for  planting, 
etc.,  and  that  produced  a  partial  noncotton  zone. 

The  Chairman.  Up  around  Cedar  Bayou  you  have  a  larger  area 
of  infestation  than  you  had  last  year. 

Mr,  Marlatt.  A  larger  number  of  fields  were  giown.  That  is, 
liowever,  a  very  small  district,  and  does  not  signify  very  much.  The 
whole  hav  district  is  a  large  area  although  but  a  small  corner  of 
Texas.  The  natural  reduction  of  infestation  in  that  area  from  work 
already  done  w  ill  help  us  out  greatly. 

The  Chairman.  Next  year  there  will  be  no  cotton  grown  in  that 
infested  area? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  If  Texas  enforces  her  existing  law  there  will  not  be. 
If  she  does  not  cooperate  fully  and  adequately  the  moneys  appro- 
priated will  largely  go  back  into  the  Treasury. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  not  the  control  there,  or  you  have  not 
the  infestation  under  control  there  as  much  as  in  Louisiana,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  think  we  have  nearly  as  good  control,  so  far  as 
the  actual  infested  region  is  concerned,  but  the  State  law  is  not  fully 
adequate.  The  State  law  through  inadvertance,  perhaps,  left  out 
what  had  previously  been  in  the  law,  and  that  is  the  quarantine- regu- 
lated area  along  the  Rio  Grande  from  El  Paso  to  Brownsville.  The 
people  in  that  district  have  submitted  to  the  Federal  quarantine,  al- 
though we  are  there  without  authority  under  State  law,  and  the  result 
is  that  all  the  cotton  grown  in  that  area  has  been  controlled  and  safe- 
guarded as  though  it  were  under  State  quarantine.  The  work  there 
is  going  ahead  very  favorably. 

The  only  new  infestation  in  Texas  in  1920  is  the  one  south  of  El 
Paso.  There  has  been  a  new  cotton  development  there  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  we  had  good  reason  to  believe  such  cotton  would  be 
fairly  promptly  invaded  by  this  pest,  through  the  agency  of  the 
infested  cotton  seed  constantly  being  brought  to  Juarez  just  across 
the  river  in  Mexico.  The  insects  could  easily  fly  across  the  river  to 
growing  cotton.  This  new  development  in  cotton  growing  in  this 
region  is  under  the  irrigation  project  supplied  by  the  Elephant 
Butte  Dam,  and  cotton  is  grown  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  both  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  grown  in  the  continua- 
tion of  this  valley  in  New  Mexico.  This  new  infestation  extends  far 
down  in  this  area,  running  50  miles  down  the  river  and  up  a  little 
way  into  New  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  How  wide  is  that  strip  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  From  1  to  2  miles  wide. 

The  Chairman.  And  50  miles  long? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir.  The  cotton  growing  there  is  not  continu- 
ous, but  scattered  over  the  district.  We  do  not  intend  to  clean  up 
that  area.  It  is  not  nearly  as  serious  as  it  would  appear,  because  it  is 
an  isolated  area.  This  area  is  many  miles  away  from  any  other 
cultivated  lands. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  let  them  take  care  of  it,  then? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  No,  sir ;  nature  will  do  that.  If  Texas  will  establish 
a  noncotton  zone  there  we  will  save  that  expense.  The  clean-up  work 
as  to  the  other  areas  in  Texas  and  in  Louisiana  must  continue  until 
the  pest  is  completely  exterminated,  but  that  is  because  cotton  b 
grown  continuously  all  around  them.  In  this  case  there  is  no  other 
cotton  grown  near  El  Paso,  and  if  we  do  not  clean  it  up,  nature  will 
do  the  work  if  a  noncotton  zone  is  maintained.  We  will  save  in  that 
way  about  $300,000  that  would  be  required  to  clean  up  that  area. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $.325,000.  What  is 
the  condition  of  your  balance  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  appropriation  is  practically  exhausted  as  to 
funds  available  for  labor,  and  it  will  not  carry  to  the  end  of  the  year 
more  than  about  two-thirds  of  the  present  administrative  and  inspec- 
tion force,  which  has  to  do  with  the  inspection  of  the  fields  and  the 
certification  of  the  movement  of  the  products.  We  can  carry  about 
two-thirds  of  that  force  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  do  most  of  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  We  do  the  labor  part,  or  the  clean-up  work,  up  to 
planting  time. 
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The  Chairman.  When  is  that? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Cotton  is  a  late  crop,  and  the  planting  season  may 
extend  into  May  and  June. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  carrying  on  that  work  now  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  clean-up  work  is  contemplated  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  I  have  not  the  figures  on  that.  We  have  a  large  area 
in  the  Trinity  Bay  district. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  all  of  the  $100,000? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  what  you  have? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir.  Such  increase  would  merely  bring  the 
item  up  to  our  estimate  for  last  year,  and  we  have  now  these  two 
new  emergencies,  viz,  the  Shreveport  district  and  the  El  Paso  dis- 
trict. The  El  Paso  district  involves  inspection  of  the  valley 
for  about  75  miles.  In  fact,  we  will  have  to  inspect  the  entire 
Rio  Grande  Valley  from  El  Paso  to  Brownsville,  because  cotton  is 
grown  in  scattered  places  all  along.  We  have  funds  to  carry  about 
two-thirds  of  the  overhead  and  the  inspectors,  leaving  nothing  for 
additional  labor  involved  in  the  clean-up  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  enough  to  carry  two-thirds  of  them. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Two-thirds  of  the  inspection  and  directive  force. 

NUMBER  or  INSPECTORS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  inspectors  have  you? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  About  75  men. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  75  inspectors? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Yes,  sir ;  75  inspectors — ^technically  trained  men. 

PAY  or  INSPECTORS. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  jou  pay  inspectors? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  The  inspectors,  including  the  administrative  heads, 
get  fairly  low  salaries,  ranging  from  about  $1,400  to  $2,500.  Some 
of  them  get  less  than  $1,400,  and  most  of  them  range  from  $1,400  to 
$1,800 — only  five  receiving  more  than  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  labor? 

PAY  OF  LABORERS. 

Mr.  Marlatt.  Labor  is  higher  there  now  than  it  used  to  be.  We 
pay  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  day.  We  had  over  1,200  laborers  working  in 
the  Shreveport  district  recently,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  are 
employed  now. 

As  to  State  cooperation,  I  admit  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  States 
put  up  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  appropriations,  as  was  done 
recentlv  in  the  case  of  Louisiana.  We  had,  in  Louisiana,  a  demon- 
st  rat  ion  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  that  we  have  not  seen  exceeded. 
Some  planters  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  State  did  not  give 
the  money,  they  would  take  it  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  I  am 
sure  they  would  have  done  so.  But,  in  a  proposition  of  this  kind, 
where  we  are  dealing  with  a  pest  which  threatens  the  cotton  crop  of 
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this  country  the  neglect  of  any  State  should  not  be  allowed  to  pro- 
hibit Federal  suppoit.  There  is  no  question  now  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  pest.  Some  of  those  farmers  in  Texas,  who  have 
listened  to  our  story  about  this  pest  and  seeing  no  material  damage 
in  their  State,  because  we  have  kept  the  insect  down  so  that  it  is  a 
rare  thing,  had  doubts  as  to  its  real  importance.  For  that  reason 
it  was  suggested  that  the  governor  of  Texas  send  a  commission  of 
farmers  and  others  to  the  Laguna,  in  Mexico,  where  the  cotton  crop 
is  really  being  damaged,  and  has  been  for  the  last  four  years.  A 
State  commission  was  accordingly  appointed  of  representative  men* 
interested  in  agriculture — representatives  from  the  chamber's  of  com- 
merce, from  big  farm  organizations,  and  big  cotton  organizations. 
That  conunissicm  went  to  the  Laguna  in  November  of  this  year  and 
into  the  cotton  fields  there,  just  as  our  inspectors  might  have  gone 
into  the  fields.  They  made  their  own  estimate  of  the  damage,  and  in 
their  report  to  the  governor  they  estimated  the  damage  from  the 
pink  boUworm  at  50  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1920.  That  report 
will  help  our  work  tremendously.  Th^y  further  reported  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  climatic  or  other  conditions  that  would  indicate 
that  the  pest  would  be  any  less  destructive  in  Texas  than  in  the 
Laguna.  They  reported  further  that  the  damage  from  this  insect 
was  steadily  increasing  in  the  Laguna  and  had  been  doing  so  for  the 
last  four  years. 

If  what  is  true  of  the  Laguna  should  be  repeated  in  the  United 
States  it  would  mean  the  loss  of  half  of  our  cotton  crop  or  a  loss 
of  $500,000  at  recent  prices  of  cotton.  Even  if  the  States  do  not 
give  as  much  money  as  we  think  they  ought  to,  I  believe  that  we  are 
in  duty  bound  to  follow  up  the  work  that  we  have  under  way,  and 
which  has  already  yielded  such  good  results.  The  one  really  serious 
district  now,  to  my  mind,  is  not  this  big  Trinity  Bay  district,  but  it 
is  the  Shreveport  district.  When  you  get  in  the  Red  River  Valley 
you  are  in  a  continuous  cotton  area — and  there  is  a  real  danger.  The 
noncotton  zone  declared  in  that  cotton  district  will  cost  the  State 
$75,000  on  account  of  losses  to  the  farmers. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  PINK  BOLLWORM. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  this  worm  come  from  originally — 
from  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Marlatt.  It  came  to  us  from  Mexico,  but  it  came  to  Mexico 
several  years  ago  from  Egypt.  Some  Mexican  planters  from  the 
Laguna  region  were  traveling  around  the  world,  and  they  saw  in 
Egypt  the  high-grade  cotton  there  being  grown,  and  they  purchased 
several  tons  of  Egyptian  seed.  That  was  about  10  years  ago,  and  in 
that  way  they  brought  this  pest  into  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  very  prevalent  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  MARiiATT.  There  is  only  one  important  cotton-growing  district 
in  Mexico  and  that  is  the  Laguna  district. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  doing  anything  to  exterminate  it  there  t 

Mr.  Mari^tt.  There  has  not  been  any  Government  there  to  do 
business  with,  but  I  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  extermination  there, 
perhaps,  even  better  than  in  the  United  States,  for  this  reason :  The 
Laguna,  as  the  name  implies,  is  an  old  lake  bed  up  in  the  moun* 
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tains  at  an  elevation  for  4,000  or  5,000  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by 
mountains  and  desert  areas.  If  the  prowiiiff  of  cotton  in  the  Latruna 
were  stopped  for  two  or  three  years,  it  would  be  possible  to  extermi- 
nate the  insect.  Not  only  is  it  an  isolated  district,  but  cotton  is 
<^own  under  irrigation,  and,  therefore,  easily  brought  under  con- 
trol. There  is  a  possibility,  therefore,  of  exterminating  the  insect  in 
the  Laguna,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  ultimately  be  done, 
otherwise  we  will  have  the  chance  of  repeated  infestations.  We 
have  had  suggestions  recently  from  the  Mexican  department  of  agri- 
culture of  cooperation  to  that  end. 


Wednesday,  January  12,  1921. 
bureau  of  markets. 
STATEMENT  OF  UB.  W.  A.  SHERMAN. 

COMPLETION    OF    W(X)L    WORK. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sherman,  you  are  asking  for  an  appropri- 
ation of  $8,000  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Markets  to  complete  the  work 
of  the  domestic  wool  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  to 
enforce  the  Government  regulations  for  handling  the  wool  clip  of 
1918,  as  established  by  the  wool  division  of  said  board,  pursuant  to 
the  Executivve  order  dated  December  31,  1918,  transferring  such 
work  to  the  said  bureau.  What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  this 
work? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  situation  with  reference  to  the  work  is  that  we 
have  about  $1,000,000  of  excess  profits  in  sight,  of  which  we  have 
collected  up  to  the  1st  of  January  $557,000. 

The  Chairman.  Excess  profits? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes;  that  probably  gives  you  a  wrong  impression, 
l>ecause  you  think  of  that  in  connection  with  revenue  legislation.  Do 
you  want  a  little  history  of  this  work  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  Government  asserted  its  prior  rights  to  the 
entire  wool  clip  of  1918  for  military  purposes,  and  through  the  War 
Industries  Board  established  regulations  under  which  all  dealers  in 
domestic  wool  were  to  operate  and  limit  the  profits  and  commissions 
which  they  might  make.  The  Government  paid  the  dealers  commis- 
sions on  all  of  the  territory  wool ;  that  is,  wool  from  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  which  the  wool  trade  still  calls  territory  w^ool.  All 
clips  from  this  area  in  excess  of  1,000  pounds  were  to  be  consigned 
direct  to  distributing  centers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  those 
consignments  were  handled  on  commission,  the  Government  paying 
the  dealer  3  to  3^  per  cent  commission  over  the  Government  valua- 
tion price  on  the  wool  as  compensation  for  his  handling  it. 

The  Quartermaster  Department  appointed  valuation  committees 
and  they  established  the  valuation  or  purchase  price  on  every  lot  that 
the  Government  took  over. 

The  Government,  through  the  War  Industries  Board,  issued  per- 
mits to  two  classes  of  dealers,  distributing-center  dealers  and  country 
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dealers.  The  distributing-center  dealers  were  those  who  had  larcre 
storage  facilities  and  wool  merchandising  organizations  which  en- 
abled them  to  classify  the  wool  and  grade  it  out  in  even  running  lots 
ready  for  the  w^ork  of  the  valuation  committees,  and  it  was  with  them 
that  the  Government  dealt.  There  wei*e  only  178  distributing-center 
dealers  in  the  United  States  to  whom  permits  were  issued.  All  of  the 
domestic  wool  clip  of  1918  finally  passed  to  the  Government  through 
the  hands  of  these  178  distributing-center  dealers,  although  there 
were  more  than  4,800  country  dealers  with  each  of  whom  we  have 
made  a  separate  accounting. 

In  the  case  of  each  lot  of  wool,  as  it  was  valued  by  the  valuation 
committee  of  the  Quartermaster  Department,  payment  was  made  and 
was  supposed  to  go  to  the  grower  or  to  the  shipper  in  the  full  amoiuit 
of  the  Government  valuation  price,  the  Government  adding  thereto 
3  to  4  per  cent  as  compensation  to  the  dealer.  | 

The  country  dealer  was  authorized  to  buy  directly  from  the  farm, 
and,  in  the  territory  section,  those  clips  of  under  1,000  pounds  which 
the  growers  were  not  required  to  consign.  In  the  region  east  of  the 
Mississippi  the  country  dealer  might  purchase  any  amount  of  fleece 
wool  that  the  grower  might  offer.  The  country  dealer  was  limited  t<» 
li  cents  a  pound  profit.  He  was  supposed  to  collect  this  wool,  ship 
it  East  to  a  distributing-center  dealer,  usually  on  consignment,  he 
getting  back  then  the  full  Government  price,  and  he  was  supposed 
to  know  enough  about  wool  to  anticipate  what  that  price  would  l>e 
and  pay  the  growler  within  1^  cents  of  the  Government  price. 

These  178  distributing-center  dealers  in  the  large  wool-handling 
centers,  most  of  them,  had  buying  organizations  in  the  country  and 
were  in  the  buying  business  in  ordinary  times,  both  soliciting  con- 
signments and  buying,  and  the}'  were  permitted  to  maintain  their 
buying  organizations  in  the  fleece- wool  region,  and  were  permitted 
to  make  on  fleece  wools,  which  they  bought,  in  addition  to  the  '4  ||>er 
cent  which  the  Government  paid  them,  1  per  cent  to  cover  their  risk 
and  loss  and  overhead  in  their  buying  operations,  and  if  they  put 
men  into  the  country  districts  and  financed  them,  who  actually  per- 
formed the  function  of  gathering  wool  from  the  farmer  and  paying 
him  direct  for  little  clips  throughout  the  country,  they  were  i>er- 
mitted  also  to  make  the  country  dealer's  profit  of  1^  cents  a  pound 
on  wool  so  collected.  The  regulations  provided  that  the  books  of  all 
classes  of  dealers  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Government 
at  all  times,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  season  it  was  found  that  on  the 
season's  business  they  had  more  than  the  amounts  prescribed  by  the 
regulations,  the  excess  should  be  disposed  of  as  the  (lovernment 
might  decide.  That  was  the  language  of  the  regulation  of  the  War 
Industries  Board.  The  War  Industries  Board  did  not  say  who  the 
Government  was,  but  said  that  it  would  be  disposed  of  as  the  Govern- 
ment might  decide. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1918  it  became  e\'ident  that  some  of  the 
dealers  were  accumulating  considerable  amoimts  of  excess  profits. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  local  dealers? 

Mr.  SiiERMAN.  Some  of  the  local  country  dealers,  and  also  the 
distributing-center  dealers.  Practicallj^  all  of  the  big  dealers  who 
had  bought  any  wool  had  made  some  excess  profits  but  less  than  half 
of  the  country  dealers,  many  of  them  lost  money. 
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The  War  Industries  Board  then  made  a  promise  to  the  woolgrow- 
ers  that  they  were  going  to  enforce  the  reguhition  and  return  the 
excess  profits  to  the  growers,  and  when  the  President  transferred 
the  domestic  wool  section  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  January  1,  1919, 
w^o  inherited  that  promise.  The  War  Industries  Board  had  already 
sent  out  a  blank  form  of  report  to  the  3,600  country  dealers  then 
listed  on  which  they  were  to  report  their  transactions,  showing  the 
name  and  address  of  every  man  from  whom  thev  bought  the  wool, 
the  quantity  bought,  the  price  paid,  etc.,  and  showing  on  the  other 
side  the  disposition  of  the  wool,  to  whom  sold,  the  amount  received, 
etc.,  so  that  an  audit  of  the  report,  if  the  report  was  honestly  made, 
would  show  whether  the  country  dealer  had  made  more  than  1^ 
cents  per  pound  as  a  gross  profit. 

The  Chairman.  You  look  after  the  collection  of  the  excess  profits? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  Bureau  of  Markets? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  collecting  that  monc^y  ?  • 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  disbursing  it? 

^fr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  back  to  the  growers. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  collected  to  date? 

Mr.  Sherman.  As  I  said,  practically  $560,000.  We  had  collected 
to  the  1st  of  January  $557,000  and  the  last  report  was  $559,000  and 
a  fraction  actual  cash  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  disbursed  all  of  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  we  have  just  begun. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  disbursed? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  had  disbursed  $59,463.75  up  to  January  1,  so 
we  have  about  $500,000  in  hand  for  disbursement.  The  disbursement 
of  that  $59,403.75  required  the  sending  out  of  18,815  checks. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  discovered  that  there  are  still  more  ex- 
cess profits  to  be  collected  under  that  authority  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  those  cases  will  be  fought ;  you 
can  realize  that.  As  far  as  possible  we  have  done  this  work  without 
filing  any  suits. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  additional  has  been  discovered  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  In  all,  a  little  over  $1,000,000.  We  have  collected 
only  a  little  more  than  half  of  that  which  has  been  discovered.  We 
have  passed  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  I  think,  just  about  $437,000 
(if  the  excess  for  collection  by  the  filing  of  suits.  There  is  over 
$250,000  in  one  case. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Sherman.  The  firm  of  Brown  &  Adams,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
thev  owe  us  over  a  nuarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

^he  Chairman.   They  are  contesting? 

Mr.  Shp:rman.  They  have  employed  eminent  counsel  and  show 
every  disposition  to  contest. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  Your  force  is  largely  an  auditing  force? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  it  is  not.  We  have  had,  first  and  last,  seven 
or  eight  different  auditors  in  our  force,  but  that  is  benuise  of  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  that  we  could  not  offer  anybody  perma- 
nent employment  on  this  work.    We  were  simply  trying  to  wind  up 
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and  get  through.    The  Iiit^ernal  Revenue  Bureau,  at  the  same  i'nv.c. 
was  offering  everybody  who  could  pass  the  examination  a  pernia 
nent  job. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  you  get  a  good  deal  of  this  information 
from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  because  it  is  auditing  tin 
books  of  all  of  these  concerns  ?  Are  you  not  doing  practically  what 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has  already  done? 

Mr.  Sherman.  No;  we  are  not,  because  we  have  to  see  how  the 
business  of  the  wool  dealers  has  been  done  under  the  regulations. 
It  is  not  the  net  profits  Ave  are  after,  we  have  to  get  the  excess  of 
profits  over  the  cost  that  is  specifically  allowable  under  the  regula- 
tions. In  other  words,  the  country  dealer  has  freight  to  the  seaport, 
interest  on  his  money  from  the  time  of  purchase  until  the  time  the 
wool  arrived  at  the  distributing  center,  and  moisture  shrinkage: 
those  charges  only  are  allowed.  You  never  could  get  that  informa 
tion  from  anything  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  done. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  complete  the  work? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Wfe  have  pretty  nearly  completed  the  field  audit 
now.  It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  keep  from  now  on  two  men,  whn 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  reauditing  cases  in  which  the 
audit  is  disputed  when  the  cases  come  up  in  court.  I  was  at  th' 
Department  of  Justice  this  morning  to  see  about  assistii^  the  Unitetl 
States  district  attorneys  in  the  handling  of  these  cases.  ]m  some  case-^ 
where  the  records  have  been  incomplete  and  wiiere  the  audit  is  ail- 
mittedly  more  or  less  of  an  approximation  they  will  come  to  conn 
with  additional  evidence.  We  may  have  a  claim  which  amounts  t:» 
about  $8,000  and  the  dealers  will  contend  that  they  are  entitle! 
to  an  allowance  which  the  auditor  did  not  make,  and  then  they  will 
^o  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  try  to  settle  it  out  of  the  courti^. 
AVe  must  have  auditors  ready  to  handle  these  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $15,000  this  year? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  expended  to  date? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  an  unincumbered  balance  of  $356.  Let 
me  explain  that  by  saying  that  we  anticipate  carrying  through  to  tlu* 
end  of  the  year  two  auditors  at  $1,800  and  continuing  the  salaries 
of  two  temporary  clerks  until  the  second  day  of  February.  Assum- 
ing that  these  two  auditors  will  be  carried  during  the  vear  and  tlie 
two  clerks  will  be  dropped  the  2d  of  February,  that  will  leave  a  bal- 
ance of  $8r)(>  71),  so  th'^t  we  have  not  as  yet  in'Mirred  a  deficit.  I  have 
never  done  that,  and  I  hope  that  I  never  shall. 

The  Chaikmax.  You  are  asking  an  additional  .amount  of  $8,0<x^ 
Will  that  complete  that  work  this  year? 

Mr.  Sherman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  not  complete  the  work 
this  year  because  we  can  not  hope  to  iret  action  on  all  these  suit-. 
This  is  ji'St  exactly  the  situation.  We  have  the  $500.0f)0.  Tlu- 
farmer  now  asks  the  wool  dealer  when  he  is  going  to  get  his  money 
and  the  woolijrower  then  writes  in  and  says,  "Jones  and  Smith  have 
paid  you  their  exce^s  profits;  wiien  will  I  get  my  share?  "  We  hato 
to  tell  him  he  must  wait  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  do  vou  not  make  a  rapid  distribution  of  that 
fund? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  have  drawn  over  18,000  checks  to  disburse 
$r)0,()00.     The  size  of  the  checks  run  all  the  way  from  5  cents  to 
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$200.  A  clerk  can  only  write  on  the  check-writing  machine  which 
the  department  has  350  checks  a  day.  There  are  tw  o  clerks  writing 
checks.  That  means  in  a  general  way  about  2,000  checks  a  week  that 
we  can  write.  It  will  take, 50,000  checks  to  disburse  the  mone}"  that 
we  have  in  hand  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  additional  clerks  will  you  need? 

Mr.  Sherman.  If  all  the  money  eventually  comes  in  we  will  have 
to  draw  200,000  checks  to  disburse  it.  We  have  asked  for  the  $8,000 
and  have  divided  it  in  my  estimate  into  two  clerks  writing  checks  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year  continuously  and  four  clerks  additional 
working  on  machines  figuring  the  distribution.  We  have  to  figure 
tlie  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  excess  profit  or  each  dealer  to  all  the 
growers  from  whom  he  bought  his  wool.  It  is  a  calculating-machine 
job.  We  should  have  four  clerks  to  work  on  this  phase  of  the  distri- 
bution. 

The  Chairman.  This  money  you  are  asking  for  now  is  largely  to 
disburse  the  money? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Yes,  sir;  absohitely.  Much  more  than  for  any- 
thing else,  except  for  the  additional  field  work  incident  to  the  suits. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  this  estimate  was  made  on  the  theory 
that  the  deficiency  bill  would  pass  before  this? 

Mr.  Sherman.  We  based  our  estimate  on  five  months'  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  take  $8,000  additional? 

Mr.  Sherman.  As  we  figure  it ;  yes,  sir.  In  that  we  have  allowed 
$275  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  such  as  telegraphing  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  had  to  buy  any  sta- 
tionery, because  we  inherited  enough  stationery  from  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  to  keep  us  going. 

The  Chairman.  This  money  ought  to  be  disbursed  just  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  because  it  goes  to  a  class  of  people  who  have  complained 
very  bitterly. 

Mr.  Sherman.  Of  course,  we  feel  that  we  should  not  let  the  work 
stand  still.  We  held  off  beginning  distribution  until  w^e  had  col- 
lected about  one-half  the  money  and  had  settled  three-fourths  of  the 
rases.  While  we  have  half  of  this  money  still  outstanding  we  have 
relatively  few  cases  outstanding  and  the  great  majority  have  been 
settled.  I  think  there  is  an  even  chance  that  the  Boston  men  may 
:-ave  in  at  the  last  minute  and  settle  up,  if  we  can  handle  it  right. 

While  we  have  not  incurred  a  deficit,  in  order  to  keep  the  work 
joing  we  have  assigned  other  people  to  this  work  whose  salaries  are 
paid  from  other  funds. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  this  is  to  replace  that  money? 

Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  not  proposed  to  put  back  a  dollar.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  the  men  who  is  giving  his  entire  time  is  an  inves- 
:igator  in  the  Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  a  division  of  which 
[  have  personal  charge.  I  suppose  this  job  was  handed  to  me  be- 
cause I  was  old  and  tough  and  could  live  through  it.  Everybody 
»lse  quit.  Then  there  are  six  people  occupying  statutory  places 
created  for  other  work  who  have  been  assigned  to  the  wool  section  ii? 
)rder  to  keep  the  work  going. 

The  enterpise  as  a  whole  is  really  making  money  for  the  Govern- 
nent,  because  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  which  can  not  possibly 
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get  back  to  the  growers,  far  more  than  the  total  amount  we  have 
ever  had  or  will  ever  ask  for. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Sherman.  Because  the  records  are  incomplete  and  we  can 
not  reach  all  the  growers.  In  some  cases  no  distribution  is  possible. 
At  best  we  are  having  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  checks  returned 
undelivered,  because  men  move  away  and  die.  The  entire  expense 
tof  collection  and  distribution  is  falling  well  within  the  commercial 
allowance  of  10  per  cent.  It  will  not  be  more  than  7.5  per  cent.  The 
undistributed  balance  will  go  into  the  Treasury. 


Tuesday,  January  18,  1921. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  S.  W.  ST&ATTON,  DIBECTOB. 
The  Chairman,  You  have  submitted  the  following  estimate : 

COMPENSATION  OF  KPECIAK  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEKS. 

For  the  coiiiiiensation  of  the  following  employees  for  the  perioil  from  Decem- 
ber 1,  1920,  to  June  30.  1921:  Four  watchmen  iit  the  rate  of  $720  per  anDuni 
each,  $1,680;  assistant  engineer  at  the  rate  of  $1,400  ix*r  annum,  $816.67;  five 
firemen  at  the  rate  of  $720  per  annum  each,  $2,100;  five  janitors  at  the  nite 
of  $720  per  annum  each,  $2.100 ;  in  all  $6,696.67. 

What  is  the  necessity  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  for  this  char- 
acter of  employees  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  These  were  some  of  the  employees  that  were  carried 
in  the  legislatiA'e  bill  and  who  were  left  off  last  year.  In  the  cutting 
off  of  the  new^  positions  that  had  been  granted  the  year  before  these 
positions  went  out  also.  They  were  put  on  as  the  actual  needs  two 
years  ago  and  were  available  to  the  1st  of  «July  this  year.  Now,  since 
these  w  ere  added  one  building  has  been  completed,  and  if  the  number 
is  restored  to  what  it  was  before  we  will  still  be  short.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  question  of  firemen.  During  the  three  months  of  the  year 
in  which  we  have  the  most  heating  to  do  it  requires  13  or  14  firemen 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  our  heating  plant  is  in  three  different 
places,  and  we  have  to  work  with  three  shifts  per  day,  but  if  you  add 
these  firemen  that  we  ask  for  they  will  cover  the  number  of  firemen 
that  are  needed  throughout  the  year.  It,  however,  takes  a  somewhat 
larger  number  that  would  ordinarily  be  the  case,  because  of  the  annual 
leave  of  each  fireman  and  the  annual  sick  leave,  in  case  that  is  nece^:• 
sary.  It  really  takes  about  four  employees  to  make  three  continuous 
places  in  positions  like  watchmen,  janitor,  etc.,  that  must  be  con- 
tinuous. 

In  the  case  of  watchmen  there  are  nine  buildings,  and  there  again 
thev  must  work  in  two  shifts.  The  watchmen,  come  on  at  4  o'clock 
and  stay  until  midnight,  when  their  relief  comes  on.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  a  watchman  in  each  building.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  we  had 
had  a  watchman  on  continuous  duty  in  the  chemical  laboratorv  we 
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could  have  saved  our  platinum.  It  is  impracticable  for  a  watchman 
to  handle  more  than  one  of  the  larger  buildings;  sometimes  he  can 
handle  two  of  the  small  buildings.  He  has  to  go  into  all  the  labora- 
tories; he  has  to  see  that  the  lights  ace  cut  off — I  mean  the  gas 
burners — and  very  often  experiments  are  running  in  which  the  watch- 
man at  a  certain  tiour  has  to  turn  off  the  gas,  or  turn  off  the  hfeat,  or 
whatever  it  is.  The  watchman  is  a  very  useful  and  necessary  man  in 
a  laboratory.  It  is  not  purely  a  question  of  guarding  the  property, 
although  that  is  very  important.  Here,  again,  if  we  add  these  four 
on  the  deficiency  bill  to  the  eight  now  on  the  statutory  roll  we  will 
have  to  piece  them  out  somewhat  from  our  laborers  in  emergency 
leave  and  sick  leave. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  is  what  you  are  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  Every  laborer  on  our  list  is  serving  as  a 
janitor  or  watchman.    We  have  to  get  along. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  all  of  this  force  now  paid  out  of  some 
other  fund  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  practically.  That  is,  our  statutory  laborers 
are  all  used  in  this  way,  which  we  have  had  to  do.  The  serious  part 
of  it  to  me  is  that  they  have  been  left  off  the  legislative  bill  and  if  you 
put  them  on  here,  on  the  1st  of  July  we  will  be  in  the  same  condition 
we  were  in  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  If  the  legis- 
lative bill  had  carried  these  positions  for  next  year  with  the  same  class 
of  work,  the  same  volume  oi  work,  and  the  same  number  of  buildings, 
why,  of  course,  I  can  see  then  how  this  subcommittee  would  want  to 
take  favorable  action;  but  without  questioning  in  the  slightest  de- 
cree your  need  for  the  men,  what  would  happen  if  we  put  them  on 
the  statutory  roll — they  would  go  off  again  in  three  months? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  perfectly  true.  I  do  not  know  how  it  can 
be  handled. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  this  estimate  was  prepared  along  with 
your  other  estimates,  anticipating  that  the  legislative  bill  would  carry 
them  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  The  assistant  engineers  have  to  be  con- 
tinuous, as  a  great  deal  of  the  machinery  is  operated  continuously, 
and  we  have  a  very  complicjited  plant. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  assistant  engineers  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Six.  These  are  operating  engineers  with  salaries 
from  $1,4()0  to  $1,800.  In  the  last  two  years  we  have  put  in  three 
or  four  small  refrigerating  plants.  In  many  kinds  of  testing  the 
room  has  to  be  kept  at  a  certain  temperature  and  that  is  done  by  the 
refrigerating  plant.  This  assistant  engineer  is  needed  especially  to 
take  care  of  the  refrijgerating  plants  and  also  serve  in  other  cases  of 
operation  of  plant.  Take,  for  example,  the  chemical  laboratory,  the 
heating  and  ventilating  system  of  any  good  chemical  laboratory  is 
very  complicated,  a^d  it  requires  one  assistant  engineer  continuously 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  alone. 

Mr.  Si-EMP.  You  can  not  stretch  tlie  time  of  (lovernment  employees, 
it  is  limited  to  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  there  is  nothing  like  overtime  work? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  Not  as  9,  regular  thing ;  they  do  so  willingly 
in  emergencies.    We  are  in  a  very  serious  condition  regarding  this 
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class  of  work  and  we  are  helping  out  in  every  way  by  using  the 
laborers. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Transferring  them  from  one  place  to  another  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  entirely  irregular,  but  doing  it  to 
meet  aij  emergency.    We  have  to  keep  the  plant  going. 

Take,  for  example,  the  janitors.  We  have  now  on  the  statutory 
roll  four.  It  takes  18.  There  are  nine  buildings  and  it  requires  two 
to  each  building  to  keep  it  in  order. 

Mr.  Slemp.  One  day  and  one  night? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  the  janitors  are  there  in  the  daytime.  If  wt» 
add  the  five  asked  for  that  give  nine  all  told,  and  then  we  will  have 
to  supplement  those  by  laborers  when  the  laborers  are  not  employed 
on  other  things.  We  can  do  a  certain  amount  of  it  with  the 
laborers 

Mr.  Slemp  (interposing).  But  they  can  not  do  any  technical  work 
like  engineering? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  In  the  winter  time  we  can  use  laborers 
to  help  out  the  firemen  because  there  is  a  greater  load  which  comes 
about  four  months,  but  during  the  balance  of  the  year  we  should 
have  enough  people  in  these  classes,  namely,  firemen,  watchmen,  and 
janitprs.     We  have  about  half  that  number  now. 

TESTING  GOVERNMENT  MATERIALS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  that  the  unexpended  balance,  ap- 
proximately $23,000,  of  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  192<) 
for  testing  Government  materials  be  reappropriated  and  made  avail- 
able for  the  fiscal  year  1921.    What  is  the  necessity  for  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  not  $23,000;  the  balance  is  actually  less  than 
$20,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  it? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  within  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  $20,()(M1.  I 
have  had  that  gone  into. 

The  situation  is  this:  You  remember  that  I  came  before  this 
committee  two  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  testing  of  cement  and 
other  materials,  and  I  think  it  was  this  subcommittee  which  gave  U'^ 
$100,000  for  the  cement  testing.  This  had  grown  up  during  the  war. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  construction  going  on  and  money  had  been 
tiansf erred  for  this  purpose.  You  thought  that  the  law  would  piv 
vent  the  transfer  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  we  cut  off  that  trans- 
fer of  funds  last  year.  There  was  no  other  fund  available  and  you 
made  the  appropriation,  but  the  legislative  bill  did  not  carry  the 
appropriation  for  the  current  year.  So  this  year,  in  order  not  to 
cripple  the  service  and  to  prevent  stopping  the  cement  testing,  which 
I  thmk  is  most  vital,  in  fact,  absolutely  necessary,  I  have  provided 
for  that  as  far  as  possible  out  of  structural  material  fund.  ^If  you 
look  at  the  wording  of  the  structural  material  fund  you  will  find 
it  provides  for  the  investigation  of  structural  materials)  in  order  to 
protect  the  Grovemment  in  this  work,  which  is  absoluely  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  appropriation  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  For  all  the  structural  materials,  $125,000,  and  I 
set  aside  $60,000  of  that  for  cement  and  concrete. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  expended  to  date? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  I  prorate  it.  We  do  not  allow  it  to  be  expended 
faster  than  prorated,  except  in  this  testing. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  got  an  estimate  from  the  various 
tlepartments  and  we  found  that  the  amount  of  cement  that  they  would 
require  for  the  year  would  be  practically  a  million  barrels.  The 
cost  of  inspecting  and  testing  that  cement  alone  is  $33,000.  So,  in 
order  to  carry  on  that  cement  testing  as  far  as  possible,  I  have  cut 
all  cement  investi^tions  out  of  the  fund;  practically  all,  except 
tho^e  which  were  m  pix)gress  and  could  not  be  stopped,  and  have 
taken  as  much  as  I  dared  for  this  testing.  It  will  need  a  little  more 
than  that  balance,  but  I  thought  if  this  balance  could  be  appro- 
priated I  could  get  through  the  year  by  cutting  off  one  or  two  of  the 
minor  stations  where  there  is  the  least  testing  to  be  done.  * 

CEMENT-TESTING  STATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stations  have  you  where  you  test 
cement  and  concrete  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Washington ;  at  Northampton,  Pa.,  there  is  a  little 
station  right  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  district;  Denver,  which  handles 
the  Reclamation  Service:  San  Francisco,  which  handles  the  Pacific 
coast ;  and  Pittsburgh.  Those  are  all  centers  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  Government  construction.  This  testing  only  applies  to  Gov- 
ernment cement.  The  cost  of  each  of  these  stations  that  is  provided 
only  for  the  testing  of  cement  runs  from  $3,000  to  $8,000  a  year,  and 
they  are  all  but  one  housed,  in  Government  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  require  practically  all  of  this  amount  for 
the  cement  and  concrete? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  This  ^ill  just  about  care  for  the  cement 
and  concrete  used  by  the  Government  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Does  all  the  cement  that  is  offered  for  test  pass 
the  test? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  find  upon  inspecting  and  testing  cement  used 
by  the  Government  that  certainly  as  much  as  10  per  cent  fails,  and 
there  is  the  most  urgent  need  tor  continuing  the  supervision  and 
testing  of  the  cement  used  in  the  Government  structures. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Who  is  testing  the  road  cement  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  used  in  the  construction  of  roads  ? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  nearly  every  case  that  is  done  in  connection  with 
the  State  authorities.     That  is,  the'  construction  of  the  roads  is  done 
by  the  State  authorities. 
*  Mr.  Cannon.  Yes ;  I  know. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  assume  that  the  State  engineer,  whoever  he  is, 
would  lobk  after  the  testing  of  cement;  he  would  be  very  neglectful 
if  he  did  not.     I  can  not  tell  offhand  whether  he  does  or  not. 

Mr.  Cannon.  You  are  not  doing  that  work? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir ;  we  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  As  long  as  the  Government  has  an  investment 
every  year  of  a  great  many  million  dollars  going  into  highways, 
why  should  we  leave  it  to  some  man  who  might  be  an  inefiicient 
engineer  or  some  one  who  might  be  a  corrupt  official,  and  in  some 
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cases  leave  it  to  a  county  board,  where  they  have  no  organization  or 
equipment  for  makinff  tests — why  should  not  those  tests  be  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  when  you  are  testing  other  Government 
cement  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  could  be  done  at  these  stations  at  practically  the 
same  cost  as  cement  for  the  Government.  You  would  find  opposition 
in  some  of  these  localities  from  private  laboratories  who  are  getting 
revenue  from  this  testing.  That  is  probably  where  the  opposition 
would  come  from. 

The  Chairman.  Again,  that  is  paid  for  out  of  the  Government's 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  directly  but  indirectly? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes^  sir. 

The  question  was  discussed  when  the  $100,000  was  appropriated  as 
to  whether  we  ought  to  charge  the  Government,  and  I  think  we  were 
all  of  the  opinion — I  mean  the  members  of  the  committee — ^that  we 
should  not,  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  bureau  acted  inde- 
pendently in  the  matter  and  served  more  or  less  in  the  position  of  a 
judge.  1  think  it  is  all  right  for  the  departments  to  transfer  funds 
for  investigations,  but  it  puts  the  bureau  on  an  entirely  safe  founda- 
tion, more  independent,  if  we  have  our  own  funds  for  this  sort  of 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Stratton,  you  have  asked  for  a  new  appro- 
priation. This  appropriation  should  be  carried  in  the  same  language 
for  structural  material. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  this  wording  is  the  same  as  the  wording  in 
which  the  original  appropriation  was  granted. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  would  have  to  carry  it  in  the  same 
form. 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  is  the  same.  It  was  $100,000,  recommended 
by  this  committee,  and  appropriated  for  the  past  year. 

standardization  of  equipment. 

The  Chair>ian.  You  are  asking  $15,000  for  the  standardization  of 
equipment. 

Mr.  Stratton.  A  similar  fund  was  available  last  year,  but  was 
not  provided  for  this  year,  but  there  is  a  situation  which  makes  a 
fund  of  this  character  veiy  urgent  now.  This  fund  is  to  assist  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  the  Government  service  in  standardizing 
machinery  and  equipment  along  'definite  lines,  and,  especially,  to  as- 
sist American  manufacturers  in  standardizations  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  foreign  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  foreign  Governments  are  doing 
work  of  this  kind  to  aid  their  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  the  British  Engineering  Standards  Asso- 
ciation is  quite  a  large  association.  It  is  helped  by  the  Government, 
and  it  has  for  its  object  the  standardization  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment used  in  Great  Britain  and  for  use  abroad.  It  has  branch  as- 
sociations in  all  the  colonies  and  it  is  exerting  a  very  great  influence 
throughout  the  world.  American  interests  should  he  represented 
in  this  work;  furthermore  the  standardization  of  equipment,  ma- 
chinery, and  supplies  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
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before  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country.  The  amount 
asked  for  can  only  provide  for  cooperation  with  engineers  and  manu- 
facturers in  the  work.  I  urgently  recommend  the  provision  of  this 
fund. 

Thursday,  January  13,  1921. 

bureau  of  fisheries. 

STATEifENTS  OF  DR.  H.  F.  MOOBE,  DEPTTTY  COMMISSIONER;  MR. 
LEWIS  RADCLIFFE,  ASSISTANT  IN  CHARGE  OF  FISHERY  IN- 
DUSTRIES; AND  MR.  WARD  T.  BOWER,  CHIEF  AGENT;  ALASKA 
SERVICE. 

TO  CONDUCT  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  METHODS  OF  COOKING  FISH. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $20,000  for  conducting  demonstra- 
tions and  imparting  instruction  in  correct,  cheap,  and  wholesome 
methods  of  preparing  and  cooking  fish,  especially  kinds  available  in 
large  quantities  and  at  comparatively  low  prices.  You  have  no  ap- 
propriation for  that  service  now  ? 

Dr.  Moore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  deficiency,  then  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  is  no  deficiency.  It  is  a  supplemental  estimate 
that  we  have  submitted  to  meet  an  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  emergency  ? 

Dr.  Moore.  The  emergency  is  that  the  fishery  industry  is  in  a  very 
serious  condition.  You  will  recall  that  we  had  an  item  in  similar 
terms  for  $15,000  in  our  regular  estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal. year. 
After  that  estimate  was  submitted  we  learned  that  the  situation  of 
the  industry  was  much  more  serious  than  we  had  supposed,  and  the 
fishery  interests  reported  to  us,  and  our  own  direct  observations  con- 
firmed their  reports,  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  imme- 
diately in  order  to  remedy  this  situation.  We  have  submitted  this 
estimate  to  meet  that  situation,  which  is  this :  During  the  war  there 
was  a  very  heavy  production  of  fish,  with  a  correspondingly  heavy 
consumption.  The  facilities  for  catching  fish  were  very  greatly  in- 
creased. At  the  end  of  the  war  this  large  potential  production  was 
still  available,  but  the  demand  dropped  off  almost  immediately  and 
very  heavilj^.  The  consequence  is  that  vessels  built  during  the  war 
are  being  laid  up,  or  are  already  laid  up,  and  the  fishermen  are  idle. 
The  whole  fish  business  is  disorganized  for  the  lack  of  a  market. 
The  supply  of  cheap  fish  available  is  very  large,  and  potentially  is 
still  larger,  but  the  public  is  not  utilizing  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  a^icultural  products. 
In  my  part  of  the  country  the  farmers  are  going  into  bankruptcy. 
They  can  not  get  the  price  that  they  feel  they  ought  to  have  for  their 
products.  In  my  paper  that  came  this  morning  there  was  an  account 
of  one  young  farmer  who  had  gone  out  and  nung  himself  because 
of  discouragement  over  these  conditions.  That  is  something  that  is 
goin^  on  in  every  industry,  and  you  are  not  going  to  relieve  it  by 
nursing  it  in  this  way,  it  seems  to  ime. 
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Dr.  Moore.  I  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  going  on  in 
every  industry,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  relieve 
the  situation  so  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  seen  it. 

Dr.  Moore.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Congress  thinks  that  it  has  taken 
such  a  step? 

The  Chairman.  Not  any  more  for  the  farmers,  perhaps,  than  for 
the  fishermen,  because  the  object  is  to  find  a  market  for  edibles  and 
to  help  finance  that  market.  That  will  apply  to  fish  as  well  as  to  corn 
and  flour.  There  is  nothing  that  I  recall  in  any  appropriation  bill 
providing  for  demonstrations  with  regard  to  farm  products. 

Dr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  and  I  would  not  intimate  that.  I  am  well 
aware  that  that  has  not  been  done,  but  the  aid  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  farmer,  and  which  may  be  available  to  the  fishermen, 
will  not  afford  relief  to  the  fisherman. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  reference  to  the  War  Finance  Corporation. 

Dr.  Moore.  I  had  very  much  the  same  thing  in  mind.  That  will 
not  meet  the  situation  so  far  as  fishermen  are  concerned,  and  the  ex- 
tending of  credit  will  not  meet  their  situation  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  if  there  were  a  foreign  market  that  had 
to  be  financed. 

Dr.  Moore.  But  there  is  no  foreign  market  for  fresh  fish.  This  is 
a  situation  dealing  with  a  perishable  product  which  must  be  con- 
sumed very  soon  after  it  is  caught.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  mean> 
to  afford  relief,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  afford  relief.  If  there  is  some  other  way  to  relieve  the  situation 
we  will  be  glad  to  know  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  fish  do  you  have  in  mind  in  sub- 
mitting this  estimate? 

Dr.  MooRE.  We  have  in  mind  particularly  the  haddock  on  tlie  Xew 
England  coast  and  certain  of  the  cheap  fishes  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
like  the  tuUi-bee  and  white  basSj  of  the  Great  Lakes  region,  and  the 
grouper  of  the  Gulf  region.  So  far  as  canned  fishes  are  concerneil 
it  is  intended  to  include  them  in  this  demonstration  and  experiment, 
because  it  would  be  economical  to  handle  all  of  them  at  the  same 
time.  We  have  the  cheaper  grades  of  salmon  on  the  Pacific  coast — ^the 
pink  and  chum  sillmon.  They  are  fishes  which  have  been  produced 
in  proportionately  large  quantities  this  year.  The  total  salmon  pack 
is  mucn  below  normal,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pack  that 
has  been  made  consists  of  those  cheaper  grades  of  fish.  They  are 
excellent  fish  but  there  is  no  market  for  them  for  the  reason  that  the 
consumer  has  never  been  accustomed  to  using  salmon  other  than  those 
of  the  red-meated  species.  These  are  pale  fish ;  and  when  consumers 
open  a  can  of  salmon  and  find  they  are  pale  they  suspect  that  then* 
is  something  wrong  with  it,  or  that  it  is  an  inferior  pack,  and  they 
do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  We  expect  to  utilize 
these  demonstrations  not  onlj^  in  connection  with  fresh  fish,  but  ako 
in  familiarizing  the  public  with  the  merits  of  the  cheaper  grades  of 
salmon,  which  constitute  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  pack  for  the 
present  year.  The  pack  of  the  higher  grade  salmon  is  below  normal 
this  year,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  deficiency  in  that  article  for 
some  years  to  come.  Because  of  the  demand  for  the  better  grades  the 
fishery  for  these  has  been  very  vigorously  prosecuted,  and,  apparently, 
this  is  showing  its  result  in  a  decreasing  natural  supply. 
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The  Chairman.  How  would  you  expend  this  money? 

Mr.  Kadcliffb.  The  practice  that  we  found  most  instructive  during 
the  war  period,  and  which  we  would  adopt  in  large  part  at  this  time, 
would  be  to  employ  demonstrators,  who  would  reach  the  housewives 
in  the  larger  consuming  centers.  They  would  go  there  and  hold 
demonstrations  and  give  lectures  and  teach  the  housewives  how  to 

grepare  fish.  They  would  demonstrate  to  them  that  these  little-used 
shes  are  just  as  good  as  the  fishes  that  they  have  been  accustomed 
to,  or  higher-priced  fishes  like  the  halibut.  At  the  same  time  that 
she  is  lecturing  she  prepares  them  in  the  best  fashion  and  cooks  them, 
and  passes  them  around,  so  that  the  housewives  can  actually  test  them. 
They  can  actually  sample  the  fish  at  the  meetings,  so  that  they  can 
have  an  idea  of  whether  they  will  like  that  particular  kind  of  fish  or 
not.  Those  agents  go  into  a'city  and  get  in  touch  with  the  housewives 
and  get  them  interested  in  going  to  the  meetings.  We  found  that  dur- 
ing the  war  period  we  could  in  that  way  secure  an  average  attendance 
of  about  125  housewives  at  these  meetings.  Those  housewives,  in 
turn,  would  go  out  and  tell  their  neighbors  about  what  they  had 
learned  there.  In  that  way  a  stimulus  was  given  to  the  consumption 
of  fish.  The  trouble  in  recent  months  has  been  an  underconsumption, 
and  the  fishermen,  unlike  persons  engaged  in  any  other  industry,  have 
^one  further  in  curtailing  production  since  the  war  period  than  any- 
body else.  All  of  our  figures  from  every  fishing  area  indicate  a  heavy 
curtEiilment  in  production,  but  the  underconsumption  is  so  great  and 
the  prices  are  very  low. 

Dr.  Moore.  Let  me  interject  right  there  the  statement  that  this 
curtailment  has  not  added  to  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  because  the 
fishermen  are  receiving  lower  prices  than  they  got  when  they  were 
producing  more. 

Mr.  Radcoffb.  It  might  be  interesting  to  give  you  for  one  group 
the  prices  received  by  fishermen  for  a  number  of  years.  I  have  refer- 
ence here  to  the  vessel  fisheries  centering  at  Boston,  Gloucester,  and 
Portland.  In  1916  for  all  the  fish  that  they  (the  vessel  fisheries)  pro- 
duced they  realized  an  average  price  of  3.44  cents  per  pound;  in 
1917, 4.77  cents  per  pound ;  in  1918,  5.12  cents  per  pound ;  and  in  1919, 
when  this  underconsumption  came,  the  price  dropped  to  3.84  cents 
per  pound,  or  nearly  as  low  as  it  was  back  in  1916.  Thisyear  there 
has  been  a  slight  increase  up  to  4.61  cents  per  pound.  That  is  the 
price  received  by  fishermen  for  fishes  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
vessels. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  who  sell  them  after  that  must  put  on 
a  very  large  percentage,  because  they  do  not  sell  them  for  anything 
like  that. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  You  do  in  some  cases  purchase  them  that  cheaply 
near  the  centers  of  production. 

Dr.  MooRE.  I  happen  to  know  that  in  Trenton  very  recently  had- 
dock was  selling  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  considered  a  pretty  good  fish  ? 

Dr.  MooRE.  It  is  an  excellent  fish,  and  it  is  one  of  the  fish  that  we 
wish  to  exploit.  It  is  obtainable  in  very  great  quantities,  especially 
by  the  modem  method  of  traveling  which  has  been  introduced  in  the 
last  six  or  eight  years,  but  the  public,  except  in  a  narrow  fringe 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  unfamiliar  with  the  merits  of  the  had- 
dock. 
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We  wish  to  increase  the  consumption  of  haddock  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  a  cheap  iish.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  consump- 
tion of  fish  is  that  the  public  is  not  acquainted  with  the  varieties 
which  are  economically  desirable  for  them  to  consume.  They  know 
the  names  of  a  few  kinds  of  fish,  shad,  salmon,  halibut,  and  mackei-el. 
and  they  are  all  high-priced  fish.  The  consequence  is  that  the  public 
is  paying  a  high  price  for  its  fish,  and  it  is  overlooking  the  supply 
of  cheap  fish  which  we  wish  to  bring  to  its  attention. 

Mr.  Kadcliffe.  I  should  like  to  read,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  short  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  received  from  a  man  on  the  Gulf  coast,  in  Decem- 
ber.   He  says : 

The  situation  at  this  time  looks  very  serious.  We  have  had  considerable 
trouble  in  marketing  our  product  here.  In  fact,  the  last  few  weeks  we  have 
been  forced  to  dump  approximately  75,000  poifnds  of  iisb  and  have  bad  to  place 
a  like  amount  in  the  freezers.  This  we  did  not  like  to  do,  but  rather  than  dum{> 
perfectly  good  flsh  we  decided  to  freeze  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  canners  can  the  haddock  i 

Dr.  Moore.  There  is  a  little  canned  as  fishflakes,  but  it  is  not  a 
fish  for  which  there  is  any  material  demand  for  canning,  and  it  is 
very  much  more  expensive  to  use  in  that  way  as  compared  with  it*? 
use  as  fresh  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  simply  have  this  demonstration  work 
carried  on  in  the  large  centers  where  the  fish  is  brought  in  in  abun- 
dance ? 

Dr.  Moore.  Not  necessarily  in  the  fish  centers,  but  in  the  centers 
of  consumption ;  in  the  centers  where  we  can  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  fish  and  in  those  centers  in  which  we  will  be  able  to  obtain 
general  publicity  for  the  work,  so  that  the  demonstrations  will  be 
effective. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  be  close  to  the  fish  centers,  because 
you  can  not  ship  a  great  distance  in  the  summer  time? 

Dr.  Moore.  We  can  ship  1,000,  1,500,  or  2,000  miles  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  We  can  ship  nsh  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  without  any 
trouble,  and  haddock  has  been  shipped  to  the  Missisippi  River  Valley 
by  the  producers  of  Boston,  but  they  have  not  found  a  ready  market 
because  the  people  did  not  know  anything  about  the  haddock. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  You  may  recall  that  during  the  war  period  we 
gave  demonstrations  in  cities  like  St.  Louis,  Alilwaukee,  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  and  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Moore.  One  great  difficulty  is  that  the  dealer  wants  to  sell 
nothing  but  high-priced  fish. 

ALASKA   GENERAL   SERVICT.. 

» 
TRANSPORTATION   OF   SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Alaska  general  service,  you  are  asking 
$4,000? 

Dr.  Moore.  That  is  an  actual  deficiency,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  i? 
brought  about  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  original  appropriation. 
Will  you  explain,  Mr.  Bower,  just  what  the  item  consists  of? 

Mr.  Bower.  Perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  succinct  way  is  to  com- 
pare the  appropriations  made  for  the  fiscal  years  immediately  pre- 
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ceding  and  following  1920.  In  1919  we  had  a  regular  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  and  a  deficiency  of  $44,700,  making  a  total  of 
$144,700.  In  the  year  foUowino^  1920  we  had  a  total  of  $150,000. 
In  the  year  1920  we  only  had  $125,000,  to  which  was  added  a  de- 
ficiency* of  $2,000.  Last  February  we  asked  for  $15,600,  and  Con- 
gress gave  us  $2,000.  We  curtailed  the  work  in  every  way,  but  never- 
theless we  have  on  hand  unpaid  bills  to  the  sum  of  nearly  $4,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  1920? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  bills  for? 

Mr.  Bower.  Chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  to  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  We  owe  the  Alaskan.  Commercial  Co.  over  $1,000 
for  the  storage  of  coal  and  handling  of  cargo  left  by  the  Navy  De- 
I^artment  at  Dutch  Harbor,  in  western  Alaska.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment was  to  take  the  coal  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  but  put  it  oif  at 
Dutch  Harbor. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expend  this  appropriation  for? 

Mr.  Bower.  Very  largely  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands  and  the  300  natives  there  who  are  wards  of  the 
Government.  Some  of  the  money  is  also  employed  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  salmon  industries  of  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  natives  largely  employed  with  regard 
to  the  protection  of  the  seal  herd  and  the  salmon? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  are  employed  exclusively  in  regard  to  the  seal- 
ing industry. 

Dr.  Moore.  Practically  all  the  labor  is  for  the  sealing  industry. 

Mr.  Bower.  Probably  98  per  cent. 

Dr.  MooRE.  Taking  oif  the  skins  and  the  protection  of  the  seals  on 
the  islands. 

The  Chairman.  Is  their  compensation  paid  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion? 

Dr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir ;  in  major  part. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  them  coal  and  items  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Bovver.  Certain  necessities  of  life. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  taken  into  consideration  in  adjusting  their 
pay? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Moore.  Of  those  who  are  able  to  work,  but,  of  course,  there 
are  some  who  are  not  able  to  work,  and  it  is  necessary  to  support 
them. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  natives  are  merely  paid  for  each  sealskin  taken. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  items  amount  to  exactly  $4,000? 

Mr.  Bower.  About  $3,600;  but  there  are  a  few  items  which  may 
come  in,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  other  bills  from  remote  sections 
of  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  come  in  now? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  had  one  come  in  only  a  few  days  ago,  just  a  few 
dollars. 

Dr.  MooRE.  Many  of  those  places  are  very  remote  and  communi- 
cation is  very  infrequent.  In  some  cases  the  people  are  rather  dila- 
tory in  sending  in  their  bills ;  they  are  not  business  men. 
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Tuesday,  January  18,  1921. 

bureau  of  i^ghthouses. 

STATEMEirr  OF  ME.  aEOEOE  E.  PUTNAM,  COMMISSIONEE,  BTTEEAV 

OF  UGHTHOUSES. 

ADDITIONAL   COMPENSATION   OF   SUPERINTENDENT   OF    NAVAL    CON- 
STRUCTION. 

The  Chairman.  For  additional  compensation  of  superintendents 
of  naval  construction,  fiscal  year  1921,  you  are  asking  $1,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  That  increase  is  to  carry  out  the  pi*o- 
visions  of  the  act  of  June  5,  1920,  which  increased  the  salary  of 
that  position  from  $8,000  to  $4,000.  Although  there  will  be  a  suftt 
cient  balance  in  our  appropriation  for  salaries,  Bureau  of  Light- 
houses, we  can  not  use  that  balance  to  pay  that  increase,  unless  each 
position  is  specifically  provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  Authority  was  given  to  use  it,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  act  of  June  5,  1920,  increased  the  salarv  to 
$4,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  act  gave  you  the  authority  to  make  that  fun^l 
available  ? 

Mr.  PurNAM.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  understand  that  we  have  any 
authoritv  to  do  that.  The  salaries  under  the  Bureau  of  Lighthoui^e^ 
are  all  for  statutory  positions  and  we  can  not  use  the  lapse  of  ont 
salary  to  pay  another. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  you  have  would  be  because  of  vacan- 
cies in  positions  specifically  appropriated  for  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  a  balance  because  of  vacan- 
cies, but  we  can  not  use  it  for  this  purpose.  I  might  say  that  under 
the  comptroller's  decision  we  have  paid  this  salary  at  the  new  rate 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and  hence  we  have  no  funds  from 
which  to  pay  this  man  at  all  after  the  1st  of  April  unless  there  is  a 
deficiency  provided.  This  is  a  very  necessary  employee  for  the 
Lighthouse  Service. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  was  from  $8,000  to  $4,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

CONNEAUT  harbor,  OHIO AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  are  asking  for  $7,0(K)  for  completing 
the  establishment  of  aids  to  navigation  in  Conneaut  Harbor,  Ohio^ 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  have  been  previous  appropriations  of  $83.(M«J 
for  this  purpose,  but  they  proved  insufficient  because  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  material  and  labor,  and  it  has  been  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  complete  the  project. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  authorization  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  was  an  appropriation  in  the  act  of  July  1. 
1916,  of  $67,500,  and  an  appropriation  in  the  act  of  November  4, 1919. 
of  $19,600.  I  believe  there  is  only  the  original  authorization  of 
$63,500.  The  project  is  to  establish  a  light  and  fog  signal  at  the 
end  of  the  outer  west  breakwater  at  Conneaut  Harbor.     The  new 
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station  is  at  the  end  of  the  west  one  of  the  outer  breakwaters. 
Tlie  Army  Engineers  have  built  these  new  breakwaters  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  piers  at  the  river  entrance. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  wish  to  do  with  the  $7,()00  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  work  that  remains  to  be  done  is  the  interior 
finish,  plastering,  flooring,  plumbing,  and  the  installation  of  the 
fog  si^al,  at  a  cost  of  $15,672.  We  have  a  balance  of  $8,672,  leaving 
a  deficiency  of  $7,000  to  complete  the  station.  The  station  is  a  credit- 
able and  substantial  structure  on  the  end  of  the  breakwater.  It 
is  in  a  very  exposed  place,  and  was  built  to  resist  both  wave  and 
ice  action.  It  can  not  be  completed  with  the  money  that  we  have 
available.  It  is  in  commission,  and  we  are  using  it,  but  it  has 
only  a  bell  fog  signal,  instead  of  the  more  powerful  signal  that 
we  propose  to  install.  This  is  an  important  harbor  and  is  the 
terminus  of  a  ferry  which  crosses  Lake  Erie  to  a  port  on  the  Cana- 
dian side.    Conneaut  is  a  steel-manufacturing  center. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  building  constructed  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  original  appropriation  was  made  July  1,  1916, 
and  the  work  has  been  done  since  that  date. 

The  Chairman.  The  building  has  not  been  plastered  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  plastering,  flooring,  and  plumbing  are  incom- 
plete, and  the  fog  signal  has  not  been  installed.  We  have  only  a  tem- 
porary fog  signal. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  keeper?    Is  he  living  in  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  three  keepers  at  the  station  who 
have  quarters  in  the  building.  This  single  building  contains  the  fog- 
signal  machinery,  as  well  as  the  quarters  for  the  keepers,  and  it  also 
carries  the  tower  for  the  light.  It  is  a  building  that  covers  all  of  the 
operations  and  quarters  for  the  station. 

OENERAL  EXPENSES. 
FOB  SUPPLIES,  REPAIRS,    MAINTENANCE,   ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  general  expenses,  you  ask  $750,000  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  I  regret  to  have  to  bring  to  the  committee 
u  deficiencjr  for  this  purpose,  particularly  as  the  committee  granted 
last  year  within  $100,000  of  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  Lighthouse 
Service.  Since  the  reorganization  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  in  1910, 
the  service  was  conducted  for  seven  years,  including  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1912  to  1918,  at  a  less  amount  for  operating 
expenses  than  was  appropriated  for  1910  and  1911;  but  in  the  last 
three  years,  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  supplies  and  labor, 
there  has  necessarilybeen  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  service.  We  are  now  maintaining  about  40  per  cent  more 
aids  to  navigation  than  we  had  10  years  ago,  and  in  these  last  three 
years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  43  per  cent  in  the  appro- 
priations for  the  service.  In  the  case  of  the  work  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service,  we  have  no  means  of  meeting  deficiencies  except  to  put  the 
aids  to  navigation  out  of  commission,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are 
warranted  in  taking  such  a  step  as  that  without  laying  the  matter 
before  Congress  and  the  appropriations  committee.     We  feel  per- 
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fectly  sure  that  if  we  attempted  to  take  light  vessels  off  their  sta- 
tions, or  to  put  out  any  important  lights  on  the  coast,  it  would  creau^ 
a  great  deal  of  unfavorable  comment,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  not 
justified  in  doin^  that  without  submitting  the  whole  problem. 

Practically  all  of  the  supplies  that  we  have  used  or  need  in  this 
service  have  greatly  increased  in  cost  owing  to  the  war  conditionb. 
We  use  a  great  deal  of  coal,  iron,  steel,  oil,  and  building  supplies,  and 
labor  costs  have  greatly  increased,  particularly  in  connection  with 
vessel  work.  There  is  no  way  of  meeting  these  increased  costs  with- 
out shutting  down  part  of  our  service. 

INCREASED  COST  OF  SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  costs  increased  over  the  costs  for  the 
year  1920? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  referred  to  coal. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  has  been  some  dimunition  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  I  will  submit  a  statement  showing  the  principal  items  of  in- 
creased cost  which  lead  to  this  deficit  for  which  we  are  submitting 
an  estimate.  The  most  important  item  is  coal.  We  use  about  60 .1^ J" 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  about  9,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal.  We 
estimate  an  average  increase  of  cost  for  this  year  in  the  case  of 
bituminous  coal  of  $3.60  per  ton  and  for  anthracite  coal  of  $4.50  per 
ton. 

Principal  itemH  of  imreased  costs,  leadmg  to  deficit  in  general  erpcnses,  lUil. 

Bituminous  coal,  60,000  tons,  Increase,  $3.50 $210.W««» 

Anthracite  coal,  9,000  tons,  increase,  $4.50 40,<»fi« 

Otlier  supplies,  net  increase,  buoys,  etc 30,  i*"' 

Subsistence  on  vessels,  increase,  10  cents  a  day tiO.  (*>•> 

Increase<l  compensation  of  per  diem  men,  because  of  increase  in  pay 

in  buiidinjr  and  mechanical  trades,  etc .'><».<»«" 

Froijrht  and  travel  increase,  due  to  rates  authorized  August,  1920 *JS.  (»»•» 

Kniergency  expenditures  for  protection,  Barnegat  light ll.<««' 

Lamidlghters  on  lower  Mississippi  River,  increase,  $1  i>er  light,  per 

month,  cm  account  of  cost  of  boats,  fuel,  etc 4.  .'!*••» 

Storm  damage  in  fiscal  year  1920,  not  covered  by  special  appropria- 
tions      iMJO.iHi.' 

Increased  amount  required  for  repair  \\\\(\  upkeep  of  vessels,  due  tu 

increasing  age  and  deterioration,  estimat(Ml ."Hi,  <it«> 

Increased  amount  required  for  repair  and  upkeep  of  stations,  due  to 

work  deferred  on  account  of  war  conditions,  estimated .">(>.  i»<»' 

Depletion  oi  reserve  stocks  of  buoys,  supplies,  etc..  estimated .'>0.  <»»• 

Total    784,iN«i 

The  Chaikmax.  'Over  the  1920  price? 

Mr.  Pi  TXAM.  Yes,  sir.  The  average  cost  of  our  coal  in  the  la<t 
fiscal  year  was  about  $6.78  per  ton  for  bituminous  coal  and  $9.56  pi 
ton  for  anthracite  coal.  We  are  estimating  an  avei'age  cost  for  thi- 
year  of  about  $10  per  ton  for  bituminous  and  $14  for  anthracite. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  coal  is  being  sold  at  some  places  in  the  Fnitel 
States  for  less  than  those  prices,  but  half  of  the  year  is  gone,  and 
we  have  paid  higher  than  the  average  price  in  many  cases.  We  have 
uaid  all  the  way  from  $16  to  $19  for  bituminous  coal.  Even  at 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk  we  have  had  to  pay  those  high  prices.    Coal 
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IS  much  cheaper  there  now  than  it  was,  but,  nevertheless,  this  ex- 
pense has  already  largely  been  incurred. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  bought  all  of  your  coal  for  the  rest  of 
the  vear? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  bought  all  our  anthracite  coal.  We  buy 
that  for  heating  purposes  at  the  stations  in  winter.  We  have  bought 
somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  bituminous  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Through  what  agency  do  you  buy  bituminous 
coal? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  to  buy  locally,  because  the  service  is  so 
widely  scattered.  We  ask  for  bids  in  the  local  market.  We  buy  coal 
at  practically  every  port  in  the  United  States  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  We  can  not  buy  it  in  large  quantities  at  any  one  station, 
and  there  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  Navy  and 
Army.  Wherever  we  could  we  purchased  coal  from  the  Navy,  but 
in  the  last  year  or  two  they  have  declined  to  supply  us  on  account  of 
their  own  necessities  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  coal.  This  esti- 
mate is  made  up  from  careful  reports  which  we  obtained  from  all 
of  the  lighthouse  districts  as  to  their  needs  for  the  balance  of  the 
year,  and  the  estimate  here  submitted  is  about  $500,000  less  than 
was  requested  by  our  district  superintendents  as  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  various  districts  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  We  have 
culled  down  the  estimates,  and  they  contain  only  what  we  consider 
the  most  urgent  items.      ' 

The  Chairman.  This  table  you  have  given  me,  headed  "  Principal 
items  of  increased  costs,  leading  to  deficit  in  general  expenses,  1921," 
shows  the  amounts,  I  take  it,  that  the  respective  items  are  costing 
as  compared  with  what  like  items  cost  during  the  fiscal  year  1920? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  preceding  year,  and  it  makes 
allowances  for  recent  decreases  when  we  think  they  will  aifect  our 
work  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  same  quality  and 
quantity  of  coal  for  this  year  costs  you  $210,000  more  than  it  cost 
you  last  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  no  increase  in  the  amount  consumed  ? 

Mr.  PiTTNAM.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  same  amount  that  we  used  last 
year.  We  will  not  use  materially  more  coal  this  year  than  we  used 
in  the  previous  year.  Taking  an  item  like  subsistence  for  vessels  we 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  last  summer  in  order  to  keep  the  vessels 
in  commission  to  increase  the  allowance  10  cents  per  day  per  man. 
That  seems  like  a  small  amount,  but  extending  that  all  over  the 
service  it  aggregates  $60,000  a  year. 

STORM  DAMAOE. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  have  an  item  for  $200,000  for 
storm  3amage  in  fiscal  year  1920,  not  covered  by  special  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  considerable  item. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  items  that 
ccme  under  that  heading,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Well,  it  is  an  expense  that  we  have  to  meet  to  a  very 
large  extent  out  of  the  general  appropriation,  and  that  is  the  reason 
it  is  inserted  here. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  not  that  what  the  general  appropriation  is 
for — that  is,  for  items  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  we  had  two 
or  three  severe  storms  and  an  unusual  amount  of  ice  damage,  and  the 
estimated  expense  that  the  service  -was  put  to  in  those  storms  was 
$245,000,  for  the  hurricane  on  the  southern  coasts  of  September. 
1919,  and  $93,000  of  ice  and  storm  dAmage  in  the  winter  of  1919-20. 
That  damage  occurred  in  the  preceding  year,  but  must  be  met  out  of 
the  appropriation  for  this  year.  There  was  an  appropriation  made 
against  those  two  items  of  $120,000,  which  leaves  a  balance  which  we 
have  had  to  take  care  of  very  largely  out  of  general  expenses  of 
$213,000. 

INCREASED    COMPENSATION    OF    PER    DIEM    EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  have  ore  item  of  $50,000  for  in- 
creased compensation  of  per  diem  men,  because  of  increased  pay  in 
building  and  mechanical  trades.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
last  year  in  the  pay  of  men  of  this  class,  but  the  testimony  before  this 
committee  is  that  there  has  been  some  reduction  in  their  pay. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Just  very  recently  there  appears  to  be  some  tendency 
toward  a  reduction,  although  it  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  aifect  any 
Government  services,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  per  diem  men  in  the  Government  service  whose  pay  has  been 
reduced.  That  item  is  very  largely  due  to  the  increase  made  since  the 
beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  in  the  Navy  Yard  pay. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  Mr.  Daniels  violated  the  law,  and 
not  only  the  spirit  of  the  law  but  the  letter  of  the  law,  with  i-egard 
to  the  bonus,  when  he  paid  a  bonus  that  Congress  said  he  shonM 
iiot  pay.    Then  other  services  like  your  own  are  affected  by  that  act. 

Mr.  I^UTNAM.  But  we  are  helpless  in  the  matter.  We  have  shops 
right  alongside  of  the  navy  yards.  At  a  number  of  places  our 
depots  are  located  close  to  navy  yards,  and  we  can  not  operate  thos.* 
shops  except  on  a  basis  comparable  to  the  rates  paid  in  the  adjoining 
navy  yards.  The  larger  part  of  that  item  is  due  to  that  cause,  and 
a  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  increase  which  occurred  last  summer 
and  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  in  the  pay  in  building  t^ade^. 
There  was  an  increase  during  last  summer,  and  pre\nously. 

The  ChairIIian.  You  have  allowed  10  cents  additional  for  sub- 
sistence of  ve4els.    That  is  subsistence  in  kind,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  that  is  commuted  subsistence,  and  the  ves- 
sels operate  their  own  messes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  done  anything  toward  lowering  the 
amount  of  the  allowance  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  sub- 
sistence has  been  very  greatly  reduced? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  now  getting  reports  from  all  of  our  dis- 
tricts on  the  subject  of  making  a  reduction  in  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance  on  account  of  the  recent  diminution  in  the  cost  of  food. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  who  are  raising  these  food  products 
are  not  getting  more  than  one-third  of  what  they  received  ror  them 
two  years  ago  when  these  prices  were  fixed. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  reflected,  not  only  in  the  wholesale 
markets,  but  in  the  retail  markets,  and,  that  being  the  case,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  obliged  to  take  some  action  in  the  way  of  bringing  about 
a  reduction  in  these  costs.  Of  course,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  say 
to  a  man,  "  We  will  increase  your  subsistence  allowance,"  but  it  is 
hard  to  say  to  him,  "  We  will  have  to  cut  oif  10  or  20  cents  from 
your  subsistence  allowance,"  but  it  has  got  to  be  done. 

Mr.  PrrNAM.  I  appreciate  that,  and  some  days  ago  we  sent  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  all  of  our  districts  for  a  report  on  the  matter  of  re- 
ducing the  subsistence  allowance  on  account  of  the  reduced  cost  of 
food.  However,  a  good  part  of  the  year  is  now  gone,  and  we  have 
been  paying  this  extra  amount.  That  extra  allowance  went  into 
effect  last  June  at  a  time  when  we  found  it  absolutefy  necessary  to 
do  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  should  not  be  continued  another  day,  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  decrease.  Certainly,  they  are  not  entitled  to  what  they 
got  in  1918  and  1919,  when  prices  were  going  up  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  decreases,  however,  are  decreases  from  a  very 
large  increase,  so  that  the  prices  are  still  much  higher  than  they  were 
in  normal  times  before  the  war.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  sugar, 
the  price  is  less  than  half  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  but  it  is  still  double 
what  it  was  before  the  war  condition. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  sugar  is  selling  for  9  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  normal  price  before  the  war  was  only  5  cents,  so 
that  there  is  still  an  increase  of  some  80  per  cent  over  what  it  was. 

Another  point  about  this  subsistence  is  the  fact  that  on  account  of 
the  conditions  in  the  shipping  business  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  what  is  expected  to  be  furnished  on  ships.  The  fact  is 
that  in  the  merchant  marine  they  are  offering  much  better  food  to 
their  seamen  than  they  used  to  in  the  old  days,  and  we  simply  can 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  we  have  got  to  conform  to  the  general  custom 
or  we  will  not  get  people  to  stay  on  our  ships.  We  have  lost  a  good 
many  men  from  our  ships  and  they  said  we  were  not  feeding  them 
as  well  as  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  our  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  mean  our  general  merchant  marine.  For  instance, 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  lake  carriers,  which  control  nearlj  all  the 
shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes,  are  feeding  the  men  on  their  vessels 
very  much  better  than  they  used  to  in  the  old  days,  and  unless  we 
take  cognizance  of  that  fact  we  simply  can  not  get  people  to  stay  on 
our  boats. 

storm  damage. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Putnam,  with  reference  to  this  $200,000  you 
have  here  for  storm  damage,  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  state- 
ment of  a  few  moments  ago  in  regard  to  that.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  the  damage  for  this  year  to  aids  to  navigation  aggregate  $200,- 
000  more  than  the  aids  to  navigation  were  damaged  oy  storms  in 
the  vear  1920? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  we  have  had  almost  no  storm  damage  so  far 
this  year,  because  this  has  been  a  very  mild  winter,  as  you  know,  and 
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we  escaped  without  any  severe  hurricanes  on  the  Gulf  coast  last  Sep- 
tember, as  we  very  often  have.  This  is  accrued  damage  resulting  in 
the  previous  year  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  good,  and 
which  we  are  making  good  largely  this  year  and  have  had  to  carry 
out  of  our  general  expense  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  balance  in  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Our  present  unallotted  balance  is  $135,000  under 
general  expenses.  That  is  a  reserve  fund  which  we  always  carry  over 
the  middle  of  the  winter  to  meet  emergencies  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  cash  balance? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  call  that  our  cash  balance.  We  allot  funds 
to  the  different  districts  and  we  do  not  know  how  much  they  have 
at  any  one  tinie. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  this  is  about  the  same  condition  you  were  in 
about  three  months  ago.  You  allotted  this  largely  at  the  beginning  of 
the  vear? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  make  an  allotment  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
the  various  lighthouse  districts. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  allotted  practically  all  the  appropriation 
except  $135,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  allotted  all  of  it  except  about  $200,000.  We  have 
made  additional  allotments  for  emergencies  since  the  original  allot- 
ment was  made. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  know  how  the  various  services  to  which 
you  have  made  allotments  are  getting  along? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  reports  from  every  district  as  to 
just  what  their  needs  are  to  run  the  balance  of  the  year.  They  have 
asked  for  $1,380,000  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  to  meet  that  we 
have  this  $135,000.  If  we  gave  them  everything  thev  stated  they 
needed  that  would  mean  a  deficiency  of  something  like  $1,2()0,00<K 
AYe  are  coming  here  with  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  what  the  dis- 
tricts have  asked  for.  I  have  here  a  detailed  statement  from  every 
district  showing  the  items  for  which  they  need  money  for  the  balance 
of  the  year,  and  a  considerable  part  of  that  is  simply  to  continue  the 
operation  of  tie  vessels  and  stations.  There  are  a  great  many  other 
items  for  what  they  consider  as  important  emergency  repairs. 

INADEQl'ATE    APPROPRIATION    CAUSING    WITHDRAWAL    OF    VESSEI^S     FROM 

FERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  had  to  lay  up  some  of  your  boats  Ix*- 
caiise  of  lack  of  money,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Pi^tnam.  We  laid  up  one  or  two,  and  we  started  to  lay  up  one 
of  our  lightships,  and  it  caused  considerable  commotion  in  o  ne  of  th»» 
principal  ports  of  the  country.  We  have  made  a  study  of  what  wt* 
would  have  to  do  to  meet  this  deficiency.  There  is  no  way  I  know  of 
that  we  could  meet  this  deficiency  except  to  lay  up  light  vessels, 
tenders,  and  put  uor  lighthouses  out  of  commission,  and  in  order  t(» 
meet  this  deficiency  during  the  balance  of  this  year  we  would  have  to 
lay  up  about  half  of  our  vessels  and  probably  discontinue  all  river 
lights. 
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NUMBER  OF  Vl^S^ELS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  vessels  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  120  vessels.  We  havie  recently  laid  up  three 
tenders  in  Chesapeake.  Bay.  That  could  orily  be  done  because  it 
happens  to  be  a  very  mild  winter  and  there  is  not  the  same  wo^k  for 
the  tenders  on  account  of  ice  putting  the  buoys  out  of  place,  but  they 
n\n  only  be  laid  up  for  the  next  two  or  three  months  and  then  they 
will  hav^e  to  go  into  commission  again  to  titke  care  of  the  spring  work. 
So  the  saving  in  doing  that  is  small,  and  even  when  we  lay  up  a  vessel 
like  that  we  can  not  discharge  all  the  crew.  We  must  keep  the  officers 
and  part  of  the  men  aboard  to  keep  the  vessel  in  condition,. and  there- 
fore the  saving  from  laying  up  a  vessel  is  not  near  the  total  cost  of  the 
operation  of  the  vessel.  The  vessel  is  also  apt  to  deteriorate  more 
under  those  conditions,  and  we  are  not  in  position  to  meet  emergencies 
with  the  vessels  laid  up.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  oi  the  statements  from  the  various  districts 
about  laying  up  these  vessels.  We  asked  for  reports  from  all  our  dis- 
tricts as  to  the  possibility  of  laying  up  vessels  in  view  of  this  expected 
deficiency.  The  superintendent  of  the  eighteenth  district  at  San 
P^rancisco  reports  on  January  5, 1921 : 

III  view  of  the  fact  that  this  (Ustrict  him  S(X>  miles  of  outside  n>rtst  line  to 
care  for,  and  that  during  the  winter  months,  which  is  the  stormy  season  on  this 
coast,  there  are  frequent  calls  for  the  tenders  to  take  emergency  trii)s  to  either 
end  of  th«  district,  the  bureau  is  advised  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  office  the 
laying  up  of  either  of  the  tenders  would  be  ai>t  to  cause  serious  trouble  at 
this  time. 

The  superintendent  of  the  sixteenth  lighthouse  district  at  Ketchi- 
kan. Alaska,  on  December  81,  1920,  states : 

It  will  not  be  practicable  to  lay  up  either  of  the  tenders  of  the  district  with- 
out detriment  to  the  service,  as  the  two  tenders  have  about  all  they  can  do  to 
complete  the  Important  work  during  each  year.  There  are  now  a  large  number 
of  buoys  due  to  be  relieved. 

The  superintendent  of  the  seventeenth  district  at  Portland,  Oreg., 
savs: 

The  superintendent  can  not  see  how  any  tenders  can  be  laid  up  without  ac- 
tually endangering  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  nor  how  the  monthly  expendi- 
tures can  be  reduce<l  without  resulting  in  serious  deterioration  to  ai<ls  through- 
out the  district.  It  may  be  stated  that  at  this  time  and  as  a  result  of  the  almost 
continuous  storms  of  this  winter,  tliere  ijre  11  important  buoys  missing  or  ex- 
tinguished, and  12  minor  fixed  aids  to  be  repaired  or  replaced. 

The  Chaikmax.  Xow,  referring  again  to  this  $2()(),(X)0,  I  assume 
you  are  making  these  repairs  now  ? 

Mr.  Pi'TXAM.  They  are  being  made  from  time  to  time  as  practi- 
cable in  carrying  on  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  your  plans  and  your  allotments  for  this 
year  how  much  did  you  allot  for  that  work? 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  We  do  not  specifj^  in  each  district  how  the  funds 
are  to  be  used.  They  report  and  give  a  detailed  statement  of  what 
they  need  for  repairs,  operation,  coal,  and  so  on,  and  then  we  divide 
the" total  amount  we  have  up  between  the  districts,  according  to  the 
amount  available  and  what  they  ask  for,  making  as  fair  a  division 
as  possible.  It  is  largely  in  their  discretion  as  to  how  much  of  that 
they  will  use  for  repairs,  but  all  repair  projects  must  be  submitted 
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and  approved  by  the  bureau.  In  all  the  districts  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  use  their  money  mainly  for  operation  of  their  tenders  and 
stations,  and  they  have  deferred,  as  far  as  they  could,  repair  work. 
On  account  of  the  shortage  of  funds  this  year  they  have  only  made 
the  most  urgent  repairs,  and  hence  the  whole  plant  of  the  service 
has  deteriorated  and  will  continue  to  deteriorate.  What  we  ai^  ask- 
ing for  here  is  not  intended  to  cover  any  general  improvement  work. 
It  is  simply  to  keep  the  present  plant  in  fairly  efficient  condition. 

GENERAL  REPAIR  WORK. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  work  that  was  de- 
ferred on  account  of  the  war  and  for  which  you  want  to  si>end 
$50,000? 

Mr.  Pl'tnam.  That  is  general  repair  work  at  the  stations.  The 
stations  have  not  been  kept  up  to  their  former  standard,  and  we  have 
deferred  everything  we  could.  I  mean  there,  by  war  conditions,  on 
account  of  war  costs,  and  the  fact  that  our  appropriations  would  not 
go  as  far  as  they  did  formerly  we  have  simply  been  compelled  to 
defer  a  great  deal  of  work  which  we  would  have  carried  out  in 
normal  times. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  stock  of  buoys  and  supplies ;  how  does 
it  compare  with  your  previous  stock? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  very  much  less  than  it  has  ever  been  and  we  are 
considerably  handicapped  now  by  carrying  such  small  stocks.  We 
have,  for  instance,  at  New  York,  a  general  sum>ly  station  for  the 
service,  and  they  are  supposed  to  keep  there  a  sufficient  stock  to  meet 
requisitiohs  for  all  the  other  districts,  and  in  the  last  year  or  two  on 
account  of  insufficient  funds  and  on  account  of  high  costs,  they  have 
necessarily  allowed  their  stock  to  diminish  materially,  and  they  are 
now  in  a  position  where  they  can  not  m^et  these  requisitions 
promptly ;  also,  they  are  not  able  to  make  purchases  to  as  good  ad- 
vantage as  they  did  before  because  they  have  had  to  buy  in  smaller 
quantities. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  prices? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Prices  have  been  very  high,  but  there  is  some  indica- 
tion now,  of  course,  of  prices  becoming  easier. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Putnam,  in  a-  case  of  that  kind,  do  you  not 
think  you  had  better  withhold  laying  in  your  stocks  until  some  of 
these  prices  get  a  little  more  nearly  normal,  even  though  it  is  em- 
barrassing to  work  with  a  depleted  stock? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  certainly  think  that  would  be  the  wise 
policy,  especially  things  that  are  very  high  now.  We  would  not 
increase  our  stocks  where  there  was  any  prospect  of  a  reduction  in 
cost  or  where  we  could  get  alonjp:,  but  there  are  certain  things  that 
are  really  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  keep  a  reserve  supply  of, 
like  spar  buoys,  gas  buoys,  and  so  on.  We  may  lose  a  gas  buoy  in  any 
storm  or  a  vessel  may  strike  one  of  our  buoys  and  sink  it,  and  wV 
must  have  some  reserve  buoys  on  hand  to  promptly  replace  them, 
even  though  the  costs  are  pretty  high  now ;  and  the  cost  of  gas  buoys 
has  been  very  high,  and  all  iron  and  steel  buoys  have  not  shown 
much  diminution ;  and  many  of  the  things  we  buy  have  shown  the 
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least  decreases,  like  kerosene  oil.  of  which  we  use  600,000  gallons  a 
year.  There  is  only  a  very  slight  reduction  in  the  price  of  kerosene 
oil. 

LIGHTHOUSE  VESSELS. 

SALABI£S   AND   WAGES   OF   OFFICERS    AND   CBEWS. 

« 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $100,000  for  salaries  and  wages  of 
officers  and  crews  of  light  vessels  and  lighthouse  tenders? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  In  that  case  our  estimate  for  this  fiscal 
year  was  $2,100,000  and  the  appropriation  was  $1,800,000.  The  pres- 
ent authorized  pay  on  our  vessels  is  $1,947,640,  that  is,  for  officers  and 
crews  on  120  vessels,  tenders  and  light  vessels.  We  estimate  there 
will  probably  be  lapsed  pav  amounting  to  approximately  $47,640, 
leaving  the  amount  required  for  the  year  $1,900,000,  and  deducting 
the  appropriation  which  was  made  leaves  a  prospective  deficiency  ot 
$100,000.  This  has  been  verified  by  i-eports  from  all  the  districts  as 
to  the  funds  required  to  maintain  the  vessels  during  the  balance 
of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  lay  up  some  of  the  vessels  you  will  not  use 
all  the  money? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Laying  up  the  vessels  would  save  some  amount;  yes, 
sir.  I  do  not  think  that  we  will  be  able  to  lay  up  any  vessels,  except 
a  few  tenders  during  a  short  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  we  cut  this  other  appropriation,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration — suppose  we  did  not  give  you  more  than  $500,000,  you 
would  have  to  layup  some  vessels? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  would  try  to  meet  the  situation  and  lay  up  the 
tenders.  We  have  already  laid  up  three  tenders  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
for  the  next  three  m9nths,  but  I  do  not  think  we  could  go  any  further 
without  putting  lights  and  stations  out  of  commission. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  basis,  how  much  would  you  need  for  this 
item  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  the  minimum  amount,  if  we  laid  up  some 
of  the  vessels,  would  be  about  $75,000  or  $80,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  wages  of  the  crews,  has  there  been 
anv  increase? 

^I^.  Putnam.  There  have  been  some  slight  increases  during  this 
year.  The  authorized  pay  a  year  ago  was  $1,920,000  and  it  is  now 
$1,947,000.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  about  $27,000.  That  has  • 
\yeen  mainly  due  to  the  condition  on  the  Great  Lakes  where  we  were 
paying  considerably  less  than  the  scale  of  pay  in  force  on  all  the  Lake 
vessels  under  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  We  found  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  meet  that  condition  by  some  slight  increase. 
There  have  been  verv  small  increases  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  many  of  the  merchant  vessels  are  being 
laid  up  and  that,  of  course,  releases  a  large  number  of  seamen? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  there  is  going  to  be  some  ease  in  the  difficulty 
r)f  manning  our  vessels.  We  have  had  ven^  great  difficulty  in  the  last 
four  years  in  keeping  the  ve«feels  mannea.  At  the  present  time  we 
fiave  114  vacancies  in  officers  of  vessels,  87  filled  by  temporary  ap- 
f)ointment,  so  we  have  about  30  actual  vacancies  in  the  officers  of  our 
ressels.    I  think  thcJse  conditions  will  improve  materially.    I  doubt 
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very  much  whether  there  will  be  any  reduction  in  the  pay.  scale  for 
some  time  to  come  because  the  rates  of  pay  on  vessels  have  been  fixed 
by  very  strong  authority.  A  service  like  ours  can  not  depart  from 
these  standard  rates.  ^  Our  rates  for  officers  are  below  the  standard 
rates  on  commercial  ships,  although  I  think  our  officers  should  W 
paid  just  as  much  as  anyone,  because  they  have  unusually  hazardous 
duties  which  require  more  different  kinds  of  skill  than  simply  the 
navigation  of  the  vessel,  and  because  they  have  to  do  lighthouse  work 
as  well. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  only  made  increases  to  the  extent  oi 

7,000  in  the  pay  of  the  crews,  you  have  practically  the  same  force 
which  you  had  last  year? 

Mr.  IruTNAM.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  practically  no  change.  We  have 
one  or  two  small  additional  vessels  which  we  got  from  the  Xavy.  but 
generally  the  equipment  of  vessels  and  the  force  on  the  vessels  is  the 
same  as  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  be  some  other  increase  in  addition  to 
the  $85,000,  because  last  year  you  had  only  $1,775,000,  all  told,  in- 
cluding your  deficiencies,  and  now  you  are  asking  for  $L900,0(X)? 

I!^Xr  Pt'tnam    Y'es  sir 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  be  $125,000  more. 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  There  was  an  increase  in  pay  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  not  since  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year,  but,  if  I  re- 
member, in  August,  1919,  so  we  could  get  along  with  a  less  amount 
in  the  preceding  year  than  this  year,  because  that  increase  which 
took  effect  then  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  that  year.  There  is  u 
difference  of  only  $100,000  in  the  appropriation  for  those  two  vears. 

The  Chairman.  $125,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  1920  we  had  an  appropriation  of  $1,400,(XX)  and 
a  deficiency  of  $300,000,  making  $1,700,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  further  deficiency  of  $75,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  That  was  the  second  de- 
ficiency. That  makes  only  $25,000  difference,  $1,775,000  the  preced- 
ing year  and  $1,800,000  appropriated  for  this  iiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $100,000  more  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  present  rates  of  pay  did  not  cover 
all  of  the  preceding  year.  There  was  an  increase  made  some  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  that  and  the  increases  nec- 
essary on  the  Lakes  account  for  this  difference  of  $125,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  increased  the  pay  a  great  deal 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  had  less  than  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  standard  pay  for  seamen  on  the  Atlantic  con?t 
five  years  ago  was  $30  and  now  it  is  $85,  an  increase  of  nearly  three 
times.  The  increase  for  the  officers  has  not  been  anything  lite  that : 
it  has  not  been  more  than  50  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  pay  of 
the  crews  has  been  from  100  per  cent  to  nearly  300  per  cent  in  ^mr 
cases.  That  was  a  case  where  we  simply  had  to  me«t  the  general 
standard  rates  of  pay.  That  is  all  w^  have  done.  Those  increase> 
have  been  quite  general  all  over  the  world,  although  I  think  not  ii> 
great  in  any  other  country  as  they  have  been  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  unexpended  balance  of  this  appro- 
priation? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Our  unallotted  fund  here  in  Washington  is  $42,000, 
but  the  requests  from  our  districts  for  funds  under  this  appropria- 
tion to  operate  the  ships  for  the  balance  of  the  year  amount  to 
$124,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  about  $82,000  required  to  cany  on  the 
vessels  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  In  submitting  this  estimate  we 
added  about  $18,000  for  contingencies, 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  how  much  you  expended  in  1920  and 
what  your  balance  was  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  1920  we  expended  $1,767,475,  leaving  a  balance 
of  a  little  less  than  $8,000  from  the  total  appropriation  of  $1,776,000. 

retired  pay. 

The  Chairman.  P^or  retired  pay  of  officers  and  employees  engaged 
in  the  field  service  or  on  vessels  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  you  are 
asking  $2,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  retired  pay  is  fixed  by  law,  by  the  act  of  June 
20,  1918,  and  from  the  estimates  that  we  have  received  from  the  dis- 
tricts to  carrv  this  law  into  eifect  the  balance  of  the  year  it  appears 
that  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  about  $2,000.  The  total  amount 
required  for  the  present  retired  paj^  is  $71,415,  and  we  have  added  to 
that  $585  to  take  care  of  contingencies  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 
Many  of  these  retirements  between  the  ages  or  65  and  70  are  voluntary, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  precisely  how  much  they  will  cost. 
AVe  think  it  is  reasonable  to  make  some  allowance  for  voluntary  retire- 
ments during  the  balance  of  the  year.  Of  course,  against  that  will 
be  possible  deaths,  which  may  diminish  the  increase. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  expended  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  From  recent  reports  from  the  districts  they  will  re- 
quire $3,415  for  the  balance  or  the  year.  We  have  on  hand  here 
$2,000,  which  leaves  an  apparent  deficiency  of  $1,415  for  the  balance 
of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  that  they  only  expended  $3,415 
(luring  the  first  six  months? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No.  That  is  the  amount,  taking  account  of  what 
they  have  been  allotted  and  what  they  expended,  that  they  will  re- 
quire to  pay  the  men,  those  on  the  retired  list,  for  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  the  amount  paid  in  the 
first  six  months? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  not  those  figures.  The  vouchers  do  not  come 
in  until  after  the  end  of  each  three  months'  period. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  they  make  their  reports  of  expenditurca 
to  von? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  receive  complete  accounts  from  all  the  districts 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter — they  send  in  their  vouchers  and  their 
general  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  advance  them  funds  so  the  amounts  can 
be  paid? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  advance  funds  to  the  bonded  officers  from  time 
to  time  as  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements.  Each  of  the  districts 
has  a  bonded  officer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  in  your  office  the  expenses  for  the  first 
months? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  we  have.  The  amount  expended  in  the  first 
six  months  was  $32,474  and  the  estimated  obligations  for  the  balance 
of  the  year  are  $39,133,  making  a  total  of  $71,607,  or  $1,607  more  than 
the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  of  a  balance  you  had 
of  the  $65,000  appropriated  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1920  were  $61,436 
and  the  balance  was  about  $3^500. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  thmg  it  is  going  to  grow  so  that  you  will 
need  ten  or  eleven  thousand  dollars  more  this  year  than  last  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  There  will  be  a  slight  annual  increase  in 
this  retired  pay  until  it  reaches  a  stable  condition.  This  law  has  only 
been  in  effect  two  years  and  you  will  have  a  slight  increase  until  the 
number  of  deaths  about  equals  the  number  added  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  But,  it  seems  to  me  from  the  showmg  you  have 
made — ^last  year  you  only  spent  $61,500,  a  little  under  that,  and  you 
have  $70,000  this  year,  $8,500  more — ^it  just  occurs  to  me  that  you 
would  not  need  the  money.  Of  course,  we  want  to  give  you  what  you 
need,  because  it  has  to  be  paid. 

DAMAGE    CLAIMS. 

To  pay  the  claims  adjusted  and  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Lighthouses  under  the  terms  of  section  4  of  the  act  of  June  17,  1910, 
you  are  asking  $362.85.  These  are  claims  on  account  of  damaires 
occasioned  to  private  property  by  collisions  with  vessels  in  the  Light- 
house Service  and  for  which  said  vessels  were  responsible,  and  certi- 
fied to  Congress  in  House  Document  No.  912. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  amount  covers  four  sijiall  claims  for  damages 
resulting  from  the  movement  of  vessels.  They  have  been  adjusted 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  June  17,  1910. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  has  been  determined  in  each  of  these  cases 
that  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  lighthouse  vessels  were  responsible 
for  the  damage  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  the  actual  damage  suffered  in  these 
cases. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  claims  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  law. 


Friday,  January  21,  1921. 

bureau  of  navigation. 

STATEMENT   OF  HB.   E.   T.   CHAMBEBLAIN,   COMMISSIONER    OF 
NAVIGATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

MEDALS  OF  MERIT  FOR  PERSONNEL  OF  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MAWXE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  of  $13,000  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
approved  December  22,  1920,  to  provide  for  the  award  of  a  medal 
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of  merit  to  the  personnel  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  including  the  purchase  of  medals,  bars,  ribbons, 
traveling  and  subsistence  expense  of  the  officers  employed,  printing 
and  binding,  all  necessary  incidental  expenses  not  included  in  the 
foregoing,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  elsewhere. 

What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  that  Mr.  Chamberlain? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  First,  may  I  say,  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce was  sorry  that  he  could  not  come  up  here  this  morning  and 
asked  me  to  represent  him.  Then,  may  I  say,  in  the  second  place, 
as  to  the  form  in  which  you  find  this  amendment  made,  $7,000  to 
be  immediately  available,  we  had  the  idea  that  possibly  you  would 
not  get  the  estimate  in  time  for  consideration  in  this  deficiency  meas- 
ure, so  it  was  drawn  as  an  amendment  to  the  sundry  civil  bill,  to  go 
to  the  Senate,  because  part  of  it,  you  see,  will  have  to  be  expended 
during  the  current  year  before  the  1st  or  July  and  part  of  it  next 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  it  was  put  in  the  deficiency  bill  it 
would  be  immediately  available. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes.  What  we  would  like  to  have  done  is  to 
have  part  of  the  appropriation  immediately  available  and  the  balance 
continue  available,  because  all  the  work  can  not  be  done  between  now 
and  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  If  part  of  this  is  to  be  expended  next  year,  that 
part  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  appropriations  committee  of  the 
iSenate  and  included  in  the  sundry  civil  oill,  and  if  you  want  part 
of  it  for  this  year,  either  have  the  language  as  you  have  drawn  it 
here  or  ask  for  a  deficiency  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Can  that  be  done?  It  has  been  sent  to  the 
Senate  committee  informally  because  the  estimate  has  to  go  through 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  you  know,  and  that 
takes  a  little  time.    They  got  this  through  pretty  fast. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  to  be  carried  on  this  bill,  what  you  would 
want  would  be  to  strike  out  the  words  "  to  be  immediately  available "' 
and  to  insert  the  words  "to  remain  available  until  expended." 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  what  we  would  prefer,  oi  course ;  and 
the  only  reason  it  was  drawn  the  other  way  was  that  we  were  afraid 
we  would  not  get  it  here  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  make  your  statement 
and  then  you  can  determine  whether  to  present  it  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee or  leave  it  here. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  to  the  items  themselves  that  go  to  make  up 
this  amount,  that  is  covered  in  the  statement.  This  is  on  the  basis 
that  about  500  medals  will  be  required.  Of  course,  to  a  great  extent, 
that  is  conjectural  but  is  based  on  the  records  they  have  in  the 
Navy  Department.  You  will  recall  that  the  merchant  ships  were 
manned  with  guns  and  gun  crews  early  in  the.  war  and  for  that  rea- 
son there  are  sy?me  quite  complete  records,  but  as  to  some  of  the 
other  ships  they  are  far  from  complete.  The  total  number  of  men 
that  crossed  in  the  merchant  marine  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
thirty -five  or  forty  thousand.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  the  ships 
vjere .  manned  almost  entirely  with  naval  reserves.  Out  of  these 
35.000  men  I  should  idoubt  if  the  number  entitled  to  medals  for  spe- 
cific acts  of  heroism  would  very  much  exceed  600,  but  that,  as  I  say. 
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is  conjectural,  based  on  such  data  as  we  could  get.  The  Fine  Arts 
Commission,  whom  we  consulted,  of  course,  on  this  matter,  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  the  medals  will  be  $'i,(X)0,  and  that  is  what  they  ai^keti 
us  to  request.  The  items  which  they  themselves  give  do  not  toot  uj) 
quite  $4,000,  but  something  over  $3,000 ;  however,  that  is  what  tlK  y 
asked  for  and  I  take  it  that  their  judgment  is  sound  as  to  that.  A> 
to  the  scheme  of  award,  the  idea  has  been  to  have  three  or  four  men 
outside  of  the  (lovernment  to  do  this  work,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  look  into  the  claims  and  recommend  to  him  what  medal? 
should  be  aw^arded,  giving  the  evidence,  of  course.  These  gentlemen. 
I  take  it,  should  not  have  salaries,  but  they  ought  to  have  their  ex- 
penses paid.  They  will  not  all  be  from  SVd  hington  and  perhapj^ 
none  of  them  from  Washington,  and  an  estimate  of  $4,(K)i)  is  to  cover 
their  expenses  going  to  and  from  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  meet- 
ings and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  next  item  is  for  clerical  work,  $4,000,  which,  I  suppose,  will 
give  them  one  man  for  a  secretary  who  would  do  the  bulk  of  the 
clerical  work,  and  perhaps  a  stenographer  or  two.  The  remainder 
of  the  estimates  of  $1,000  for  expenses  is  what  our  supply  "division 
figured  for  me,  and  also  the  printing  division. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  estimate  it  will  cost  every  year  about 
this  amount? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Oh,  no.  The  first  cost  for  the  design  is  $1500, 
and  that,  of  course,  is  made  once  for  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  from  the  letter  that  Mr.  Moore  estimates 
that  only  $4,000  will  be  required. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Tliat  is  for  the  medals,  and  that  is  what  we 
have  estimated.  Then,  as  I  say,  you  will  have  these  three  or  four 
men  appointed  by  the  President,  I  suppose  as  a  distinction,  to  pas.- 
on  the  evidence  and  recommend  to  him  who  should  have  the  medals 
and  who  should  not;  $4,000  for  their  expenses  going  and  coming, 
if  they  are  not  all  from  Washington — and,  of  course,  they  will  not 
be — seems  to  me  about  right.  The  item  of  $4,000  for  clerks  I  should 
think  would  be  about  the  correct  amount  because,  while  as  I  say 
there  will  probably  be  only  about  500  medals  or  thereabouts  awarded, 
yet  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  great  many  claims.  There  will 
probably  be  a  great  many  men  who  will  think  they  are  entitled  t«> 
medals,  and  we  want  these  awards,  in  particular,  to  be  clear  of  the 
embarrassments  and  difficulties  that  are  attached  to  some  of  the 
other  cases  of  awards,  because  that  is  very  unpleasant. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  amount  will  be  expended  this 
year? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  should  say  about  half.  Of  course,  we  would 
want  to  provide  for  the  design,  and  that  is  $1,200;  and  in  order  to 
get  these  men  started  we  would  have  to  get  letter  paper  and  all  th:it 
sort  of  thing,  and  file  cases,  too,  and  all  of  that  would  come  along 
just  as  early  as  they  could  be  selected.  Of 'course,  nothing  can  l)e 
done  until  some  money  has  been  appropriated,  and  I  suppose  that 
will  not  come  along  until  toward  the  end  of  the  session:  and  the 
President,  I  take  it,  when  he  comes  in,  will  be  prettv  busy  for  awhile 
and  will  have  to  select  these  men,  but  I  should  think  about  half  of 
the  estimate  would  be  expended.  After  the  initial  costs,  which  are 
considerable,  are  met,  of  course  the  rest  will  be, whatever  thp  olerk? 
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and  correspondence  and  traveling  expenses  of  these  men  cost.  If 
lie  gets  the  right  kind  of  men  they  ought  not  to  travel  very  much, 
because  they  can  do  a  lot  of  this  work  by  correspondence. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  you  ought  to  take  this 
matter  up  with  the  Senate  committee  and  they  make  the  appropria- 
tion for  next  year  that  will  be  practically  in  time. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  they  make  it  for  next  year  and  provide  thai 
part  of  it  shall  be  immediately  available. 

The  Chairman.  Even  though  it  is  not  made  immediately  avail- 
able, by  the  time  you  get  your  plans  all  made  the  next  fiscal  year 
will  be  here;  and  if  we  carry  it  hei'e  it  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
and  we  are  trying  to  keep  everything  of  that  kind  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CuAMBERLtViN.  Of  course,  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that. 


Thursday,  January  13,  1921. 

COAST  and   geodetic   SURVEY. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CAFT.  R.  L.  FAEIS,  ASSISTANT  DIEEGTOR,  AND 
MAJ.  WILLIAM  ^OWIE,  CHIEF  DIVISION  OF  GEODESY. 

OFFICE  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $60,000  for  office  expenses  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $90,000  for  this 
year.    What  is  the  condition  of  your  balances? 

Capt.  Faris.  We  have  at  the  present  time  $30,000,  in  round  num- 
bers, balance. 

PURCHASE  OF  CHART   PAPER. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  an  appropriation  of 
$60,000  additional?  ' 

Capt.  F'aris.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chief  item  of  this  appropriation 
is  for  the  purchase  of  chart  paper.  The  prices  of  chart  paper  have 
l^een  so  high  that  we  have  only  ordered  the  paper  just  as  we  needed 
it.  In  fact,  we  have  not  ordered  all  the  sizes  of  paper  that  we  need 
now.  Of  course,  you  know  the  charts  are  of  dinerent  sizes  and  we 
tiy  to  order  the  paper  in  sheets  that  will  more  nearly  fit.  We  have 
•been  holding  back,  because  we  expected  the  paper  to  ^et  a  little 
cheaper.  When  the  original  estimate  for  1921  was  made  we  were 
paying  23  cents,  but  so  far  this  fiscal  year  we  have  had  to  pay  40 
cents.  We  received  a  bid  about  four  weeks  ago  and  the  price  was 
still  40  cents.  We  are  printing  at  the  rate  of  about  312,000  charts 
per  annum,  and  we  figure,  with  the  stock  on  hand,  that  we  will  heed 
87,500  pounds  more  to  carry  us  through  the  year.  At  40  cents  a 
pound  that  would  be  about^  $35,000. 

There  were  two  or  three  other  small  items  that  we  were  going 
to  put  in,  for  special  computing  machines,  necessary  alterations  in 
the  lights  in  the  drafting  section,  and  filing  cases  to  make  up  the 
rest  of  that  sum,  but  the  serious  thing  in  this  item  is  the  chart  paper. 
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The  Chairman.  What  did  ypur  total  purchase  of  chart  paper 
amount  to  last  year? 

Capt.  Faris.  Last  year  we  spent  $31,630  for  paper.  That  was  on 
the  23-cent  basis. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  $60,000  is  it  proposed  to  spend 
for  paper? 

Capt.  Faris.  Tb  get  the  paper  that  we  want  at  the  price  we  are 
now  paying  and  in  accordance  with  the  bid  that  we  received  just 
four  weeks  ago  it  will  take  in  round  fibres  $35,000.  We  are  on 
a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  for  the  reason,  as  I  stated  just  now,  that  we 
have  not  been  buying  in  large  quantities  in  the  past  because  we  hoped 
that  the  next  bid  would  be  lower. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  spend  for  filing 
cases? 

Capt.  Faris.  We  have  in  that  item  $238. 

FOR  purchase  of  SPECIAL  COMPUTING   MACHINE. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  rest  of  the  items  that  go  to  make  up 
the  $25,000? 

Capt.  Faris.  $2,249  for  special  computing  machine  in  the  Division 
of  (leodesy.  I  should  say  that  we  got  that  requisition  the  first  of 
the  year,  but  we  would  not  buy  the  machine  because  it  was  too  much^ 
and  also  one  for  the  Magnetic  Division,  which  we  figure  at  $760. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  computing  machines? 

Capt-  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  some,  but  there  are  better  ones, 
more  efficient  machines,  and  they  need  more  machines  anyway. 

Maj.  Bowie.  We  have  been  short  several  years,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  other  large  item  that  goes  to  make  up 
that  total  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  No,  sir.  If  we  did  not  have  to  have  the  paper,  the 
ordinary  running  expenses  of  the  office  would  carry  us  through,  but 
we  are  right  down  to  bedrock  now  for  paper  for  the  reason  that  we 
would  not  buy  in  large  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  printing  many  charts  for  future  de- 
livery? 

Capt.  Faris.  No,  sir ;  we  are  only  doing  the  current  work.  We  are 
not  building  up  the  stock  at  all.  Some  months  we  issue  more  charts 
than  in  other  months.  I  think  probably  in  December,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  there  were  probably  2,000  more  issued  than  we  printed. 
vSometimes  it  runs  the  other  way  a  little  bit.  We  are  figuring  on 
the  same  issue  of  charts  this  year;  probably  it  will  be  a  thousand  or 
iv.o  more  the  way  it  is  running  now. 

The  serious  problem  with  us  is  the  paper  and  if  we  can  get  the 
paper  we  can  get  through  all  right — that  is,  $35,000. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  you  cut  down  the  quantity  of  paper  for 
which  you  have  estimated? 

Capt.  Faris.  No,  sir;  for  the  reason  that  we  have  very  little  paper 
on  hand.  As  stated  above  we  are  just  ordering  it  in  small  amounts 
and  even  some  of  the  sizes  we  have  not  at  all.  It  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  we  will  need  87,500  pounds  of  paper  at  the  present  price  of 
40  cents  a  pound.  As  I  said,  we  got  a  bid  four  weeks  ago  and  they 
still  wanted  40  cents.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  going  down  or 
not.  It  is  a  paper  that  they  only  make  after  they  get  the  order, 
because  it  has  to  be  made  on  certain  specifications. 
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FOR  CX>NTINXITNO  MAONBTIC  OBSERVATIONS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  continuing  magnetic  observations  and  to  es- 
tablish meridian  lines  in  connection  therewith  in  all  parts  of  the 
Ignited  States  you  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  of  $51,060? 

Capt.  Faris.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit,  I  should  like  to 
have  Ma j.  Bowie,  who  has  that  work  directly  in  charge,  speak  on 
that  item. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Maj.  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  can  not  really  be  considered  as  a 
deficiency  in  the  sense  that  it  was  work  contemplated  that  was  not 
l>ix)vide<I  for.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  we  had  to  do 
certain  original  control  work,  triangulation,  traverse,  and  leveling 
to  furnish  latitudes,  longitudes,  and  elevations,  and  we  had  the  per- 
mission of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  plan  to  finish  those  projects 
as  early  as  posvsible  in  order  to  carry  tnem  at  the  minimum  unit 
cost.    As  a  result  we  ran  at  full  capacity  during  the  first  half  of  the 

{rear.  We  have  to-day  unallotted  only  $3,000;  $5,000  has  been  al- 
otted.  We  could,  use  that  as  an  emergency  in  case  this  money  is 
not  forthcoming.  The  reason  for  this  item  is  that  the  Geological 
Survey  in  two  letters,  one  dated  October  9  and  the  other  October 
19,  stated  that  they  were  making  topographic  maps  in  Mississippi 
in  cooperation  with  the  State — the  State  pavs  half  of  the  cost  of 
those  maps  and  the  Government  the  other  half — and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  this  fundamental  control  ahead  of  the  surveying  and 
printing  of  the  maps,  that  otherwise  they  would  have  to  take  some 
of  the  parties  out  oi  the  field  now  there  and  put  them  on  this  control 
work,  lor  which  they  are  really  not  equipped.  Therefore,  thev  asked 
us  to  do  this  work.  May  I  just  reaa  tnese  letters,  because  t  think 
you  will  get  a  better  idea  of  the  undertaking? 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 
Maj.  Bowie.  This  letter  is  from  the  Director  of  the  Geological 

r)urvey : 

October  9,  1920. 
The  Director  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Sir:  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  undertaken  topographic 
mapping  in  several  localities  in  Mississippi,  in  cooperation  with  the  State,  in 
areas  where  no  accurate  geographic  positions  have  thus  far  been  determined. 
The  Geological  Survey  is  consequently  urgently  in  need  of  control  lines  north 
and  south  through  Meridian  and  west  from  West  Point. 

If  the  expressed  plans  of  the  Board  of  Surveys  and  Maps  are  followed  work 
of  this  kind  should  be  carrietl  on  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, that  has  ample  facilities  for  its  proper  execution,  rather  than  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  which   should   limit  its  topographic  work  to  map-making 

needs* 

If  not  inconsistent  with  other  plans,  and  funds  are  available,  I  respectfully 
request  that  you  have  precise  traverse  lines  run  as  soon  as  practicable  from  a 
triangulation  station  near  Pascagoul,  Miss.,  northward  through  Meridian  and 
West  Point,  to  a  triangulation  station  near  Booneville,  Miss.,  and  from  West 
Point  westerly  through  Greenwood,  to  some  triangulation  station  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  near  Greenville. 

I  Inclose  a  map  of  Mississippi  on  which  has  been  indicated  by  blue  pencil 

lines  the  general  course  of  the  traverses  requested.    If  you  find  it  feasible  to 

have  these  lines  run,  I  will  send  you  descriptions  and  preliminary  positions  of 

Geological  Survey  control  points,  to  which  It  is  desired  the  new  work  be  tied. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

George  Otis  Smith,  Director. 
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That  is  the  original  letter.    Then  there  was  this  letter  followinjr 
that,  which  says :  i 

NOVEMBEB  6,  1920.  I 

The  DiRECTOB  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Sib:  With  reference  to  the  precise  traverse  lines  in  Mississippi  which  yon 
have  so  kindly  consented  to  run  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  it  is  suggested  that  search  be  made  for  level  bench  marks,  set  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  by  the  United'  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  or  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  if  none  or  but  few  are  found,  I  request  that  a  precise 
level  line  be  run  over  the  same  route  as  the  traverse  line. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

George  Otis  Smith,  Director. 

Then  the  letter  dated  October  19  says : 

October  19.  11>20. 
Tlu»  Director  V.  S.  Coast  and  <;e()dktic  Sikvky. 

Sir:  The  rnitod  States  Ooolngicnl  Survey  lias  under  consideration,  for  next 
season's  work,  requests  for  cooi)eration  with  the  State  of  Minnesota  lu  the 
topographic  mapping  of  a  belt  of  qnadranglt»s  extending  acro.ss  the  Stale 
adjacent  to  its  south  border,  l)ut  tlie  work  can  not  be  unclertaken  until  adequate 
control ^data  are  available. 

With*  the  exception  of  the  secondary  trianguhition  stations  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  Rivers,  there  is  not  a  single  accurate  geographic  positi<»n 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  small  arejis  on  the  west  of  these;  in  all, 
an  area  of  approximately  100,0(H)  square  miles.  Although  the  triaugulation  up 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  llivers  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  local  use,  it 
is  not  of  a  high  grade  and  is  scarcely  adequate  for  such  long  distanc*es  as 
those  here  involved. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  and  urge  that  as  soon  as  practi<*able  you 
extend  precise'  triaugulation  or  precise  traverse  control  fom  the  98th  meidiaii 
belt  eastward  through  southern  ^linnesota  to  the  Mississippi  River,  or,  prefer- 
ably, eastward  to  a  ccmnection  with  the  lake  survey  precise  triangulation 
in  eastern  Wisconsin,  an<l  that  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter  a  line  of 
precise  traverses  or  a  belt  of  triangulation  be  run  from  wmie  of  the  precise 
triangulation  stations  near  the  central  part  of  the  States  of  Minnesota 
southward  across  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  to  a  connection  with  the  precise  triangulation  ahmg  the  39th  parallel. 

The  lines  asked  for  would,  when  rom])leled,  afford  horizontal  control  data 
for  a  large  number  of  quadrangles  in  MinneNOta,  where  cooperative  work  Is 
now  proposed,  also  In  Iowa,  where  tlie  (Jcological  Survey  has  done  c«K>perative 
work  in  small  areas  necessarily  restricttMl  IxHrause  of  the  lack  of  control,  and 
in  northern  Missouri,  where  impfU'tant  areas  can  not  be  considered  for  mapping 
for  the  same  reason. 

There  is  also  lack  oi  i)recise  le\«'l  bench  marks  in  the  area  desiguate<U 
and  it  is  rtniuested  that  precise  level  lines  be  run  over  the  same  general  routes 
for  which  horizontal  control  is  asked. 

I  need  not  rennn<l  you  that  in  accordance  with  the  plans  approve<l  by  the 
Board  of  Surveys  and  Maps,  appointe*!  by  the  President  to  promote  cooperation 
between  the  various  (Joverument  bureaus  imd  thereby  avoid  dui)Iication  of  work, 
all  precise  triangulation,  traversing,  and  leveling  should  be  executed  by  the 
rnited  States  Coast  and  (Jeodetlc  Survey,  which  has  the  personnel  and  equiiv 
ment  for  it.  and  that  the  (xcological  Survey  shouUl  not  in  any  <'ase  be  exi>e<»te»l 
or  required  to  undertake  such  tasks. 
Yours,  respectfidly, 

(iKo.  Otis  Smith,  Dinctor, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  (Teological  Survey  has  asked  for  this  work. 
We  had  not  anticipated  it.  They  say  that  in  Minnesota  they  can  not 
undertake  the  topographic  surveying  until  we  go  in  ahead  and  give 
them  the  control  points  in  elevation,  latitude,  and  longitude.  I  may 
sav,  incidentally,  that  those  control  points  will  touch  many  counties. 
I  figured  that  in  Iowa  there  are  something  like  20  counties  that  would 
be  benefited  in  having  these  lines  either  through  them  or  within  12 
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or  15  miles  of  the  edge,  which  would  give  the  final  elevation,  latitude, 
and  longitude  for  every  village  or  city  through  which  they  go  and 
also  for  the  county  boundaries  so  they  could  be  fixed.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  general  project  for  the  geographic  control  of  the  country. 

The  lines  will  be,  as  you  will  see  on  this  niap,  across  Minnesota 
here  [indicating]  and  this  line  in  Mississippi.  That  [indicating]  is 
the  line  across  Iowa  and  Missouri  they  have  asked  for.  We  spoke  of 
that  in  the  hearings  on  the  sundry-civil  bill.  We  have  made  plans  to 
run  this  line  [indicating]  from  southern  Minnesota  through  Iowa 
and  down  to  Missouri  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Then  we  expect  to 
run  it  on  farther  south. 

TEMPORARY    EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  With  your  present  force  you  are  running  within 
the  appropriation? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  not  going  to  create  any  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  to  put  on  an  additional  force  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  The  technical  and  administrative  work,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  will  be  done  by  our  commissioned  personnel.  This  money  is 
needed  for  the  payment  of  the  temporary  employees  and  the  neces- 
sary field  expenses.  It  would  not  create  a  deficiency  if  you  do  not  give 
us  this  but  we  would  not  be  able  to  give  the  Geological  Survey  what 
they  have  said  is  necessary  for  their  work. 

]ff  there  is  any  further  information  that  you  might  want  as  to  the 
needs  of  this,  or  course,  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey. 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1921. 

steamboat-inspecttion  service. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  QEOKGE  ITHLEE,  SUPEEVISIirO  INSFECTOE 

QENEEAL. 

salaries  of  supervising  inspector  general  and  deputy  supervising 

inspector  general. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  for  a  deficiency  of  $661.12 
for  salaries  of  the  Supervising  Inspector  General  and  the  Deputy 
Supervising  Inspector  General  from  July  2  to  October  31,  inclusive, 
1918,  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  old  rates  and  the  new  rates 
fixed  by  the  act  of  July  2, 1918. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  here? 

Mr.  Uhler.  The  situation  is  that  the  act  fixing  the  salaries  of  the 
inspectors  was  signed  by  the  President  on  July  2,  1918.  The  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1919,  was  approved  by  the  President  on  July  3,  1918. 
Now,  the  deficiency  bill  providing  for  these  inspectors'  increase  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  November  4,  but  it  was  only  made  effec- 
tive from  November  1.     For  what  reason  that  was  done  nobodv  ever 
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kneiiv,  because  it  was  well  understood,  and  Secretary  Alexander's 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fully  set  that  forth.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
when  the  law  was  enacted.  He  says  in  his  letter,  among  other  things. 
the  following : 

The  act  approval  November  4,  1918  (40  Stat.,  1036),  making  appropriutioiis 
for  certain  objects  incUided  items  wliicli  supplemented  the  regular  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  j-ear  1910  with  respect  to  the  salaries  of  sjiid  officers,  hut 
only  for  the  period  from  November  1,  1018,  to  June  30,  1919,  inclusive.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  intent  of  the  act  of  July  2,  lOlS,  to  increase  the  salaries 
from  that  date,  and  these  estimates  are  for  the  amounts  necessary  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  for  the  period  from  July  2  to  October  31,  1918. 

That  is  all  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  date  are  you  figuring  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  From  July  2  to  October  31. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  appropriation  act  of  November  4,  1918, 
specifically  provided  that  the  appropriation  for  this  service  was  the 
amount  necessary  to  increase  the  compensation  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  from  November  1,  1918. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir ;  from  November  1, 1918.  The  act  was  signed 
on  July  2,  and  Secretary  Alexander  said  that  it  was  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  legislation  to  make  it  effective  really  from  the  1st  of 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  first  time  the  matter  has  been  presented 
in  a  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  come  that  it  has  never  been  present«<l 
before? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  why.  They  thought  tliat 
probably  Congress  would  realize  the  situation,  and  the  matter  was 
taken  up  with  the  auditor's  office.     Mr.  Hoover,  deputy  inspector 

feneral,  took  it  up  with  the  Auditor  or  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
'he  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  said  that  it  was  an  administrative  mat- 
ter ;  that  the  act  had  been  passed,  and  that  it  was  simply  an  adminis- 
trative matter  to  go  to  Congress  and  get  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  persons  are  employed  under  this 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  I^HLER.  The  Supervising  Inspector  General,  the  deputy,  the  11 
supervising  inspectors,  and  96  local  inspectors,  142  assistant  inspec- 
tor and  2  travelinginspectors. 

The  Chairman.  Inhere  can  not  be  much  for  any  one  person. 

Mr.  Uhler.  No.  sir.  For  instance,  in  my  case  it  would  be  $330,56. 
This  provision  is  tor  only  two  people.  Only  two  people  are  involved 
in  the  bureau,  and  the  rest  are  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  people  involved  in  this  item  of 
$661.12. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all.  That  refers  to  the  Supervising  In- 
spector General  and  the  Deputy  Supervising  Inspector  General  ironx 
July  2  to  October  31,  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  old  rate  antl 
the  new  rate  fixed  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1918.  The  salaries  of  the 
supervising,  traveling,  local,  and  assistant  inspectors  from  July  2 
to  October  31,  inclusive,  1918,  or  to  cover  the  difference  between  the 
old  rates  and  the  new  rates  fixed  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1918,  would 
amount  to  $41,592.34,  which  makes  a  total  of  $42,253.46. 
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SALARIES  OF  SUPERVISORS,  TRAVBUNG,  LOCAL,  AND  ASSISTANT  INSPECTORS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  the  salaries  of  the  supervis- 
ing, traveling,  local,  and  assistant  inspectors  from  July  2  to  Octo- 
ber 31? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  there  for  $41,592.34? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  that  be  divided  among  the  supervis- 
ing, traveling,  local,  and  assistant  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  would  be  the  difference  between  $3,000  per  an- 
num and  $3,450  for  the  supervising  inspectors. 

The  C/Hairman.  How  about  the  others?  Do  they  all  receive  that 
pav? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No,  sir.  The  pay  of  the  traveling  inspectors  would  be 
from  $2,500  to  $3,000,  I  think.  The  salaries  of  the  local  inspectors 
vary  from  $2,500  at  the  port  of  New  York  to  $2,950  at  that  port. 
This  is  the  difference  between  those  rates  and  the  increase  provided 
by  the  bill  approved  July  2, 1918. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  would  be  benefited  by  this  pro- 
vision ? 

Mr,  Uhler,  I  should  say  about  251  people. 


Wednesday,  January  19,  1921. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

immigration  stations. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CAFT.  A.  B.  FBY,  COHrSTTLTING  ENQINEER,  ANB 
ME.  W.  H.  WAQNEE,  SPECIAL  IMMIGEANT  INSFECTOE. 

ALTERATIONS  IN  POWER  PLANT  AT  ELLIS  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  "  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. :  Necessary  alterations  in  power 
plant  for  substitution  of  oil  for  coal,  and  necessary  storage  tanks, 
$100,000." 

Capt.  Fry.  That  is  with  a  view  to  substituting  oil-burning  equip- 
ment for  the  coal-burning  equipment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  same  proposition  you  had  before  the 
subcommittee  on  the  sundry  civil  bill? 

Capt.  Fry.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  the  same  proposition.  The  argument  for 
the  use  of  oil-burning  equipment  rather  than  coal  is  based  chiefly  on 
the  saving  in  labor.  It  would  result  in  the  diminution  of  the  force 
by  12  firemen  and  8  coal  passers,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  pay,  on 
an  eight-hour  basis,  the  annual  saving  would  be  $28,000  per  annum. 
In  making  this  recommendation  I  have  utilized  my  experience  during 
the  war  at  s?a  and  as  engineer  aid  to  the  industrial  manager  of 
the  third  naval  district  and  the  navy  yard.  New  York,  and  my  experi- 
ence on  the  Pacific  coast  with  stationary  plants.  With  the  coal  that 
we  obtain  and  are  likely  to  obtain,  the  b.  t.  u\s  will  not  exceed  prob- 
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ably  9,000  or  at  the  most  10,000  and  there  is  a  very  large  percentage 
of  ash. 

With  the  oil,  dollar  for  dollar,  at  present  prices,  we  can  obtain 
more  effective  b.  t.  u's  in  the  oil  than  we  can  in  coal  for  the  same 
expenditure,  and  we  have  a  clear  saving  of  labor.  Moreover,  there 
are  indirect  savings  in  the  elimination  of  loss  of  thermal  units  when 
you  open  your  doors  to  clean  the  fires,  particularly,  in  a  powerhouse 
that  is  out  of  doors  as  it  is  at  Ellis  Island.  You  eliminate  the  loss 
by  the  deposit  of  soot  and  ashes  in  your  boiler  tubes  and  you  can  in, 
a  very  changeable  climate  practically  regulate  your  fuel  consumption 
by  the  load  you  carry.  For  example,  if  I  may  take  a  practical  illus- 
tration, day  before  yesterday  in  New  York  in  the  morning  the 
temperature  was  about  40  or  50  during  the  morning.  The  wind 
went  into  the  northwest,  it  started  to  blow  a  gale  and  reached  a 
velocity  of  60  miles  an  hour,  and  by  late  afternoon  the  temperature 
had  fallen  to  about  18  and  during  the  ni^ht  fell  to  12.  That  necessi- 
tates  firing  up  a  very  large  additional  boiler  unit.  Those  units  have 
a  maximum  capacity  of  about  1,000  horsepower.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  next  morning  the  northwester  died  away  and  the  temperature 
slowly  rose  and  we  had  one  extra  big  boiler  unit  that  we  had  used 
thermal  units  to  heat  up.  Now,  with  oil  fuel,  we  would  have  im- 
mediately extinguished  the  burners  under  that  boiler  instead  of 
allowing  the  fires  to  die  out,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  not 
have  to  put  the  boiler  on  until  it  was  absolutely  necessary ;  in  other 
words,  we  would  follow  ship  practice.  Now,  the  chairman,  who  has 
gone  into  this  oil-burning  question  very  thoroughly  raised  two  par- 
ticular objections,  pricipally  the  objection  of  the  discharge  of  the 
petroleum  residuum  and  waste.  As  the  chairman  knqws,  that  has  be- 
come a  fearfully  serious  matter  in  New  York  Harbor  in  the  last  two 
.or  three  years.  The  tankers  come  in  there  and  they  pump  the  sludge 
out  of  their  tanks  and  they  do  that  in  the  slips  and  have  created  an 
intolerable  nuisance  and  a  very  serious  fire  risk.  In  our  scheme  at 
Ellis  Island,  we  propose  to  discharge  that  residuum  to  a  sunker  tank 
and  either  burn  it  subsequently  or  else  if  possible  sell  it;  for  that 
residuum  mixed  with  sand  can  be  used  for  road  coatings,  and  if  my 
own  personal  guaranty,  after  35  years  of  service  under  the  I'^'nited 
States,  is  worth  anj-thing,  I  will  guarantee  that  we  will  not  blow  any 
petroleum  waste  into  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  there  is  another  objection  which  it  seems 
to  me  is  more  serious  than  the  one  you  have  referred  to.  While  I 
Imow  that  is  a  serious  objection  unless  you  do  go  to  the  expense  of 
providing  some  supply  tanks  to  take  care  of  this  residuum,  yet  the 
objection  I  referred  to  is  the  rapid  extinction  of  our  oil  supply.  Dr. 
Manning,  formerly  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  stated  before  this  com- 
mittee a  year  ago  that  if  the  present  increased  consumption  of  oil 
continued  that  had  taken  place  in  the  last  5  years,  at  the  end  of 
10  years  our  total  known  supply  of  oil  in  the  United  States  would  lie 
exhausted,  not  counting  the  oil  shale;  that  so  far  as  it  is  beins:  iisefl 
interchangeably  with  coal  that  at  the  end  of  10  years  it  would  be  so 
high  that  it  could  not  be  used.  Dr.  Smith,  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
as  I  recall,  said  he  could  not  state  based  on  the  consumption  increas- 
ing, but  he  said  that  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  it  certainly 
would  be  exhausted  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  years.    With  that  con- 
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dition  confronting  us,  it  seemed  to  the  committee  when  these  matters 
were  presented  before,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  change  to  a  different 
system  of  fuel  when  there  was  such  a  limited  supply  of  that  fuel  and 
s8  many  drafts  being  made  upon  it. 

Capt.  Fry.  I  am  not,  of  course,  going  to  pretend  to  set  myself  up 
against  those  eminent  geologists^  on  the  other  hand,  to  auote  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  my  former  superiors,  it  is  a  condition  ana  not  a  theory 
that  confronts  us,  and  as  a  matter  or  fact,  there  have  been  within  the 
past  year  with  the  relaxing  of  the  war  pressure,  a  number  of  fields 
developed  where  there  are  oils  delivered  that  have  no  particular  value 
for  renning ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  they  have  the  asphaltic  base  or 
the  tar  base  to  an  extent  that  fits  them  for  fuel-oil  purposes  and  there 
is  involved  no  loss  of  kerosene  and  no  loss  of  gasoline  in  the  use  of 
those  oils.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  Pacific  coast  oils  and  in  fact 
some  of  the  Mexican  oils  and  other  oils.  Of  course,  I  think  myself 
to  attempt  to  bum,  we  will  say,  some  of  the  oils  from  the  middle 
iVestem  regions  or  to  attempt  to  bum  oils  from  the  Pennsylvania 
fields  for  hxel  would  be  almost  criminal,  because  they  are  very  rich 
in  the  lighter  qualities  which  are  most  available  for  gasoline  and  for 
other  di^illates  of  the  oil.  The  price,  as  you  know,  of  the  oil  is  dimin- 
ishing. I  have  been  assured  witnin  10  days  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the 
Texas  Oil  Co.,  and  by  Mr.  Peterson,  who  is  connected  with  one  of  the 
Standard  Oil  interests,  that  the  market  for  fuel  oil  was  becoming 
easier  all  the  time ;  and  as  you  probably  know,  the  naval  contract  price 
this  year  is  about  half  a  cent  less  than  it  was  last  year.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  in  this  particular  case  the  use  of  fuel  oil  is  justified  and 
will  lead  to  a  very  notable  Government  economy,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  feel  I  am  unduly  persistent  as  an  engineer  when  I  once  more 
venture  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  committee,  particularly  as  in 
the  case  of  Ellis  Island  it  is  tied  up  with  relation  to  this  matter  of 
the  renewal  of  the  existing  coal-handling  apparatus  and  power  plant. 

EXTENSION   OF   COAL  HOIST. 

If  you  do  not  give  us  the  fuel-oil  burning  equipment  this  year  it  is 
^oing  to  become  necessary  to  extend  the  trestle  which  conveys  coal 
after  it  has  been  hoisted  from  the  front  to  the  bunkers  of  the  power 
house,  and  moreover,  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  that  out  to  the 
face  of  the  new  sea  wall,  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  on 
the  northwest  side  of  the  island.  For  that  there  is  asked  an  item 
of  $^30,000.  In  the  hope  that,  if  not  this  year,  you  may  be  willing 
to  listen  to  us  again  next  year,  provided  I  am  alive  and  on  duty  in 
Xew  York,  instead  of  that  $30,000  I  am  going  to  ask  the  committee 
to  permit  me,  as  they  always  have  done,  to  be  perfectly  frank  with 
them,  and  in  lieu  of  that  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  give  us  $7,000  for 
the  extension  of  the  coal  hoist,  ana  I  propose  to  meet  the  situation 
in  this  way:  I  propose  as  soon  as  the  sea  wall  is  completed,  im- 
mediately north  of  the  present  coal  hoist,  to  fill  in  behind  the  wall, 
to  build  a  platform  on  top  of  the  new  fill^  and  to  erect  a  stiff-leg 
derrick  out  on  the  face  of  the  new  wall  which  will  be  about  85  feet 
from  the  end  of  the  present  coal  hoist.  Then  I  am  going  to  pick 
the  coal  out  of  the  barges,  throw  it  back  where  our  present  hoist  can 
pick  the  coal  up  and  rehandle  it,  and  since  we  generate  our  own  power. 
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and  since  our  current  at  Ellis  Island  only  costs  us  about  If  cents, 
that  will  not  be  an  uneconomical  thing  to  do.  It  will  save  the  aj)- 
propriation  of  a  much  larger  sum  this  year,  and,  as  I  say,  if  I  am 
on  duty  at  New  York  and  Ellis  Island  next  year,  I  am  again  goin;r 
to  advocate  the  turning  of  that  plant  into  an  oil-burning  plant.  1 
can  realize  there  are  reasons  this  year  why  you  must  enforce  economy, 
and  I  can  realize  that  you  may  not  be  able,  even  if  you  were  williiiir, 
to  give  us  the  money  to  convert  that  plant,  but  1  do  not  wholly 
give  up  hope,  and  in  that  view  I  am  going  to  ask  the  approval  of 
the  committee  to  change  that  estimate  for  the  entire  reconstnictif^n 
and  extension  of  the  coal-handling  machinery,  and  ask  an  allowaixv 
of  about  $7,000  for  temporary  handling  devices  and  for  an  additional 
derrick. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  gave  vou  the  $100,000,  then  vou  would  not 
want  any  part  of  the  $30,000  ?  "^ 

Capt.  Fry.  No,  sir;  because  the  other  would  provide  a  complete 
plant  for  Ellis  Island.  » 

Mr.  Wagner.  And  there  would  be  also  the  salary  saving  which 
Capt.  Fry  has  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  if  we  gave  you  the  $7,000,  how  wouM 
you  want  the  item  to  read  ?  It  reads  now,  "  Extension  of  coal  h(»!?t 
and  furnishing  new  runway  and  handling  apparatus,  $30,000." 

Capt.  Fry.  I  would  make  that  read  toward  that  pui^pose  and  pro- 
vision for  such  temporary  equipment  as  may  be  needful  in  connection 
therewith.     We  could  always  use  that  stiff-leg  derrick. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  do  what  you  want  to  do  under  thi> 
present  language,  "  Extension  of  coal  hoist  and  furnishing  new  run- 
way and  handling  apparatus  "  ? 

Capt.  Frt.  I  am  afraid  the  comptroller  might  raise  some  issue, 
because  I  would  not  extend  that  coal  hoist  and  I  would  not  fiirnish 
any  new  runway. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  then  you  would  furnish  the  committee  witli 
the  language  you  will  need  in  order  to  do  that  work. 

Capt.  Fry.  Yes,  sir. 

(Note. — ^Language  follows:) 

For  repairs  to  coal  hoist  and  coal  runway  and  for  improvement  and  exten»-i.»-i 
of  coal-holstlng  apparatus,  Including  footing  and  derrick. 

The  Chairman.  If  in  the  future  Congress  should  feel  it  would  Iv 
unwise  to  change  thp  kind  of  fuel,  would  this  $7,000  be  thrown  away  i 

Capt.  Fry.  R  would  not  be  thrown  away,  because  I  should  use  it 
in  part  for  repair  of  the  present  runway  and  make  it  last  another 
year  or  two,  and  the  stiff-leg  derrick  I  would  install  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  hoist  on  that  end  of  the  island,  in  any  event,  and  the  plat- 
form material  I  should  keep  down  to  the  lowest  possible  notch,  and 
the  fill  in  any  event  is  going  to  be  necessary  there.  I  do  desire,  with 
your  permission,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is  more  than  a  ques- 
tion of  a  heating  plant.  The  boiler  plant  there  furnishes  the  steam 
for  the  generation  of  all  the  electric  current  and  pumps  all  the  water 
for  a  place  which  at  times  has  a  population  of  12,000  people  and 
covers  three  islands. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  automatic  stokers? 

Capt.  Fry.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.  The  plant,  in  my  opinion,  does  not 
justity  automatic  stokers.    If  we  did  that  we  wouldThave  to  put  in 
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overhead  coal-handling  machinery  and  a  great  deal  of  automatic 
mechanism,  and  I  do  not  think  the  capital  investment  with  these  five 
boiler  units  would  justify  mechanical  stoker  equipment.  I  think 
eight  units  are  the  fewest  for  which  it  pays  to  put  in  mechanical 
stokers. 

EMERGENT  REPAIRS  TO  FERRYBOATS,  ELLIS  ISLAND. 

The  Chairman.  For  extraordinary  and  emergent  repairs  to  ferry- 
boats, Ellis  Island,  you  are  asking  $50,000. 

Capt.  Fry.  Yes,  sir.  This  boat  is  now  17  years  old.  The  most  of 
the  repairs  required  to  her  are  practically  an  entire  renewal  of  her 
wooden  decks  and  of  a  great  deal  of  the  adjacent  work.  The  fact 
that  at  times  she  carries  from  800  to  1,200  immigrants  necessitates 
toilet  rooms  on  her,  water  closets,  urinals,  and  the  like,  and  she  there- 
fore has  quite  a  bit  of  plumbing.  The  present  toilet  rooms  are  very 
insanitary  and  they  should  be  entirely  renewed,  and  they  should  be 
finished  this  time  with  tile  or  with  some  other  nonabsorbent  sub- 
stance. She  requires  to  be  docked  and  her  bottom  and  plates  thor- 
oughly examined,  drilled,  and  possibly  some  plates  renewed,  and  she 
requires  quite  extensive  repairs  to  some  of  her  auxiliary  machinery. 
The  estimate  stated  here  can  be  reduced  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  since  that  estimate  was  prepared  last  year  there  has  been  a 
notable  diminution  in  the  cost  of  materials,  particularly  in  struc- 
tural steel,  and  there  is  an  indication  of  softening  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, and  while  the  New  York  repair  yards  have  not  thus  far  reduced 
any  wages,  they  have  reduced  their  profit  charge  on  labor  and  they 
have  reduced  their  tool  charges.  Moreover,  following  a  suggestion 
yoii  yourself  made  at  the  last  session  we  were  before  the  committee, 
we  laid  that  boat  oS  for  a  week  and  chartered  another  vessel  in  her 

Elace,  and  under  this  new  labor  agreement  in  New  York  which  the 
department  of  Labor  felt  it  necessary  to  accord  with,  we  had  to  put 
on  another  watch  and  run  three  8-hour  watches  instead  of  running, 
as  we  had,  a  dog  in  between,  and  so  I  utilized  those  men  for  that 
work. 

The. Chairman.  What  is  a  "dog"? 

C^apt.  Fry.  A  dog  watch  is  where  you  shift  the  sequence  of  the 
watch,  for  instance,  work,  say,  6  hours  one  watch  and  then  8 
hours  the  next  watch,  so  that  in  a  total  period  of  24  Tiours  you  do 
not  exceed  the  8  hours.  It  is  not  an  evasion  of  law  because  a 
man  in  the  24-hour  period  does  not  work  over  8  hours,  but  in  one 
poition  of  two  days  he  would  work  10  hours  and  another  6.  We 
itave  stopped  that  practice  and  are  workin*?  three  straicrht  8-hour 
shifts.  I  have  utilized  those  men  and  we  laid  her  off  for  a  week, 
<-hai'tered  another  vessel  in  her  place,  and  we  made  the  emergency 
boiler  repairs  that  were  necessary  and  some  of  the  auxiliary  repairs 
that  were  necessary,  buying  the  necessary  stock,  and  we  can  diminish 
that  item  now  about  $10,000,  and  say  $40,000,  which  I  am  quite  sure 
vrill  cover  what  last  vear  we  estimated  would  cost  $50,000.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  that  vessel  is  the  only  ferryboat  operating 
between  Ellis  Island  and  the  city;  that  she  is  in  service  18  hours  a 
flay,  and  that  on  some  trips  carries  from  1,200  to  1,400  people. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  charge  made? 

Capt.  Fry.  No;  it  is  all  free  service.    It  has  to  be. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  boat  carries  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
hundred  people  ? 

Capt.  Fry.  Yes;  on  the  maximum  trips.  The  heaviest  trips  are 
the  afternoon  trips  and  the  eariy  morning  trip. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  trips  a  day  ? 

Capt.  Fry.  One  round  trip  an  hour,  and  she  is  in  service  from  the 
earliest  trip  in  the  morning  at  6.20  a.  m.  and  the  last  trip  being  made 
at  midnight,  but  there  are  no  trips  normally  made  between  6.30  and 
11.30,  so  she  does  not  really  make  18  round  trips,  but  about  14  or  15. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  boat  worth? 

Capt.  Fry.  She  cost  originally  $110,000.  She  was  built  in  1904 
under  my  direction  by  Harlan  A'-Hollingsworth  Co.  at  Wilming- 
ton. She  was  commissioned  in  March  and  she  is  therefore  now 
nearly  17  years  old.  I  suppose  her  replacement  value  a  year  ago 
would  have  been  probably  $250,000,  and  I  suppose  her  replacement 
value  now  would  be  anywhere  from  $150,000  to  $180,000. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Fry,  if  you  spend  $40,000  on  this  boat, 
what  will  be  the  useful  life  of  the  boat? 

Capt.  Fry.  Humanly  speaking,  in  my  opinion,  indefiAite,  because 
if  you  keep  a  vessel  which  is  well  built  in  good  repair,  I  do  not  think 
it  IS  an  exaggeration  to  say  you  can  reasonably  expect  30  or  40  years 
of  service. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  steel  vessel?  - 

Capt.  Fry.  It  is  a  steel  vessel  and  was  built  when  steel  was  good 
steel.  You  understand  there  was  very  good  steel  made  16  or  17 
years  ago,  better  than  the  average  run  of  steel  plating  now,  and  the 
workmanship,  without  any  derogation  to  the  present  generation.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  was  better  than  the  workmanship  we 
are  getting  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  repairs  you  will  have 
to  make? 

Capt.  Fry.  Practically  the  entire  renewal  of  her  wooden  over  and 
under  deck,  including  the  fastenings,  which  is  the  expensive  item. 
That  is  hideously  expensive.  As  a  result  of  competitive  bids,  that 
has  cost  as  high  as  $1  to  $1.50  a  foot,  which  seems  almost  incredible^ 
That  is  the  most  expensive  single  item. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  you  do  to  carry  on  this  service  ? 

Capt.  Fry.* We  will  have  to  charter  another  vessel  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  charter  a  satisfactory  vessel.  It  has  not  been  practicable 
for  a  number  of  years  to  obtain  any  double-ended  ferry  boat  for  this 
service.  It  has  been  necessary  to  charter  propellers  and  the  pro- 
pellers involve  making  a  broadside  landing.  Of  course,  the  advan- 
tage, we  all  know,  of  a  ferryboat  is  that  you  have  very  wide  gang- 
ways and  you  have  big  fantail  ends  to  get  rid  of  people  and  get  them 
aboard,  whereas  with  your  propeller,  obviously  you  have  to  handle 
people  and  baggage  at  comparatively  narrow  gangways,  and  then  we 
have  to  land  at  the  Battery  wharf  where  there  is  no  ferry  bridge: 
also  at  very  high  tide  and  especially  at  very  low  tide,  you  have  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  very  steep  gangplanks. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  able  to  charter  a  ferryboat? 

Capt.  Fry.  Xo,  sir;  we  were  not.  We  are  making  an  effort  now 
to  see  if  we  can  obtain,  either  by  charter  or  by  purchase  another 
ferryboat  and  that  matter  will  subsequently  be  taken  up  with  the 
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committee.  The  expense  we  are  at  is  merely  advertisinjgr  and  it  is 
very  small,  and  it  is  bein^  done  merely  to  seek  practical  information. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  ferryboats  that  are  available.  We  are  about 
to  advertise,  I  understand,  to  see  if  there  are  any.  It  is  conceivable 
there  may  be. 

The  Chairman,  Could  you  ^t  a  suitable  boat  from  the  Shipping 
Board?  . 

Capt.  Fry.  No,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know  they  have  no  ferryboats  at 
all.  lou  understand  a  ferryboat  is  a  particular  kind  of  service, 
naturally. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  such  a  boat? 

Mr.  Wagner.  $225  a  day  is  the  present  rate,  and  $35  for  each  extra 
trip.    That  was  the  latest  charge,  within  the  last  month. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  boat  you  now  consider  unsafe  in  its  pres- 
ent condition  ? 

Capt.  Fry.  No,  sir;  she  is  not  unsafe;  if  she  were  we  would  not 
operate  her,  but  it  is  obviously  unwise  to  keep  her  in  operation  with- 
out an  opportunity  to  examine  her  underbody  and  also  without  an 
opportunity  to  renew  some  of  her  piping.  For  instance,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  are  unable  to  use  her  condenser  save  as  a  surface  con- 
denser, because  the  leakage  in  it  is  so  great  that  if  I  attempted  to 
use  it  in  the  conventional  manner  by  using  salt  water  for  circulating 
water  I  would  burn  the  boilers  from  the  salt  deposits. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  boat  been  gone  over  or  has  any  general 
overhauling  been  made  since  it  was  built? 

Capt.  Fry.  She  has  had  two  periods  of  general  overhauling  at 
about  5-year  intervals. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  appropriation  available  in  the  Im- 
migration  Service  for  doing  this  work? 

Capt.  Fry.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir.  You  will  remember  that  my 
service  with  the  Immigration  Service  is  purely  as  a  consulting  en- 
gineer, and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  matters  of  administration. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  available,  Mr.  Wagner? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Xo,  sir ;  there  is  not.  The  item  is  too  large  to  charge 
to  the  regular  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  use  your  appropriation  for  minor  repairs? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reason  you  sav  that  it  is  not  available 
is  because  it  is  not  large  enoujrh  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  is  available  in  one  sense,  but  we  have  practically 
obligated  the  entire  appropriation.  About  July  of  this  year  we  were 
obliged  to  charge  $43,321  against  the  regular  appropriation  for  re- 
pairs to  the  cutter  Iinmif/7'onf,  which  is  the  boarding  cutter  for  the 
port  of  New  York.  We  could  not  wait  to  come  up  and  see  the  com- 
mittee about  getting  the  money,  and  so  just  went  ahead  and  ordered 
the  work  done. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  costs  $45,000. 

Capt.  Fry.  That  involved  putting  a  new  stern  in  the  boat. 

The  Chairman.  What  boat  was  that? 

Capt.  Fry.  That  is  the  boarding  cutter,  and  she  also  does  a  certain 
amount  of  ferryboat  business  for  their  own  personnel  when  the  ferry- 
boat is  not  in  serA'ire  between  12  o'clock  midnight  and  6  o'clock  a.  m. 
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The  Chairman.  If  these  repairs  are  not  made  now,  how  long  can 
the  boat  be  safely  run  in  its  present  condition  ? 

Capt.  Fry.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  her  traffic  and  of  her  route 
crossing  the  main  channel  of  one  of  the  greatest  ports  in  the  world ; 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  notably  during  the  winter  many  trips  mu^t 
be  made  in  the  fog  and  falling  snow,  while  in  the  spring  there  is  nor- 
mally a  good  deal  of  trouble  from  ice,  and  in  further  view  of  the  fact 
that  she  carries  in  the  course  of  each  week  thousands  of  women  and 
children,  many  of  them  on  night  trips,  I  should  personally  not  care 
to  keep  her  in  service  in  her  present  condition  for  more  than  six 
months  from  now.  I  admit  that  it  would  be  entirely  possible  by  lay- 
ing her  up  for  another  week,  and  by  tinkering  on  her  as  we  have 
done,  we  might  be  able  to  keep  her  in  commission  for  another  year, 
but  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  traffic  she  carries,  and  in  view 
of  the  hazardous  route  that  the  vessel  runs  on,  I  should  dislike  to 
do  it.  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  committee  feels,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  in  the  administration  of  my  office  in  New  York 
I  do  realize  the  financial  difficulties  that  the  country  is  in,  and  I  do 
try  to  do  my  best. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  that. 

immigration  service. 

REFUNDS    FOB  LOSS   OF   CASH   AND   LIBERTY    BONDS. 

The  next  item  is,  "  For  refund  to  George  Novacik  of  $348.87,  repre- 
senting loss  of  three  Victory  notes  having  a  face  value  of  $100  each, 
plus  accrued  interest,  $48.87,  said  notes  having  been  stolen  by  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Immigration  Service."  That  seems  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  claim  against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  Members  of  Congress  have  presented  simi- 
lar matters  to  this  committee,  but  we  have  suggested  that  all  of 
them  should  go  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

Mr.  Wagner.  You  will  notice  that  we  have  several  of  these  claims. 
This  clerk  admitted  the  theft  of  the  bonds  and  is  at  the  present  time 
in  jail  awaiting  trial.  He  took  $2,000  worth  of  bonds  out  of  the  safe 
in  our  Cleveland  office  and  appropriated  them  to  his  own  use. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  give  bond  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir.  These  bonds  are  deposited  in  connection 
with  bail  given  by  immigrants. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  clerk  under  bond  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  the  clerks  are  under  bond? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  ought  to  be  required  to  give  bond  when  they 
are  handling  securities  of  this  kind  that  are  given  as  pledges*  or 
where  they  are  holding  securities  given  as  pledges  for  appearance^  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  man  handling  those 
securities  should  give  a  bond  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wagner.  At  the  smaller  stations,  there  are,  of  course,  verj- 
few  bonds  deposited.  At  a  station  like  Cleveland,  where  possibly 
$10,000  or  $16,000  in  bonds  may  be  deposited  at  a  time,  they  ai^ 
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immediately  taken  over  to  the  Federal  reserve  bank,  but  over  night 
tht^y  are  put  in  the  safe. 

I'he  Chairman.  They  are  taken  over  by  the  man  who  is  entrusted 
with  them  in  the  office  t 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  administration  of  a 
trust  of  this  kind,  every  person  handling  the  securities  should  be 
under  bond  of  some  kind.  Otherwise,  you  might  have  items  of  this 
character  appearing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  is  very  difficult  to  require  a  $1,200  clerk  to  give 
bond  in  all  of  these  cases,  and,  of  course,  we  can  not  hold  an  in- 
spector in  charge  actually  responsible  in  case  one  of  his  clerks  takes 
a  bond  out  of  the  safe. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  inspector  in  charge  under  a  bond? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  but  some  of  the  officials  in  charge  are.  The 
commissioner  and  treasurer  at  Ellis  Island  are  bonded  officers;  also 
the  commissioner  at  Seattle,  and  Montreal,  Canada,  but  at  the 
smaller  inland  stations  they  are  not  under  bond. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  you  are  not  going  to  bond  them,  you 
ought  to  have  a  regulation  that  they  shall  not  be  authorized  to 
receive  any  bonds,  except  the  bond  of  a  surety  company,  and  then 
let  the  person  who  gives  the  bond  go  to  the  surety  company  and 
deposit  his  security  there — ^that  is,  his  Liberty  bonds,  or  other  in- 
demnity securities. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Under  the  nrovisions  of  section  1320  of  the  rev- 
enue act  of  1918  the  bureau  was  required  to  accept  United  States 
Liberty  bonds  as  security  in  connection  with  bail  bonds  accepted  by 
the  department  covering  the  temporary  release  of  aliens  taken  into 
custody  under  warrants  of  arrest  issued  by  the  secretary  of  labor. 
From  the  time  the  act  went  into  effect  until  March  1.  1920,  $884,520 
worth  of  bonds  were  received  at  the  department  and  deposited  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  safe- keeping.  We  now  have  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Federal  reserve  banks  whereby  they  take  the  bonds 
in  charge  and  give  us  a  receipt  for  them.  We  follow  the  present 
Treasury  practice  of  handling  Liberty  bonds.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  heve  the  persons  depositing  bonds  to  deposit  them  in  the 
Federal  reserve  banks  personally,  but  the  banks  refused  to  accept 
them  from  private  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
put  into  effect  certain  rules  and  regulations  that  affect  your  affairs 
to  the  extent  that  some  of  your  employees  handle  securities  of  this 
kind,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  department  is  yery  lame  if 
it  does  not  put  into  effect  regulations  that  will  require  the  persons 
handling  that  class  of  securities  to  give  bond.  Of  course,  it  would 
not  benefit  them  financially  if  a  person  deposited  an  indemnifying 
bond  instead  of  a  Liberty  bond,  because  they  could  not  sell  that. 

The  next  item  is  "For  refund  to  William  E.  Lewis  of  $1,106.25. 
representing  loss  of  Liberty  bonds,  fourth  issue,  having  a  face  value  of 
$1,000,  plus  accrued  interest  of  $t06  25,  said  bonds  having  been  stolen 
l)y  an  employee  of  the  Immigration  Service." 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  an  identical  case.  There  were  $2,000  worth 
of  bonds  taken,  and  we  recovered  $700  of  the  first  $1,000  taken  and 
have  returned  it  to  the  depositor. 
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The  Chairman.  You  will  not  recover  the  rest  of  itt 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir ;  we  will  be  unable  to  recover  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  found  it  on  the  person  of  the  person  who 
committed  the  theft? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  you  had  had  him  indicted  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  the  Secret  Service  of  the  Treasury 
Department  take  up  the  case,  and  the  man  has  been  indicted.  He  is 
in  1  ail  awaiting  trial. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  at  Cleveland? 

Mrj  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  case  is  that  of  Christina  Furjak,  where 
you  ask  for  the  refund  of  $495. 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  appears  that  this  alien,  who  arrived  on  the  steam- 
ship New  Amsterdatn  on  June  30, 1920,  was  held  for  a  hearing  before 
a  board  of  special  inquiry.  She  deposited  $495  for  safe-keeping  with 
the  treasurer's  office  at  Ellis  Island.  The  money  was  placed  in  the 
safe,  and  a  receipt  was  given  therefor.  On  July  10  she  was  released 
and  presented  her  receipt  for  the  money.  When  they  went  to  the 
safe  to  get  it  they  found  that  it  had  disappeared.  A  very  careful 
search  was  made,  and  an  investigation  was  had,  but  no  trace  of  the 
money  could  be  lound,  nor  has  any  information  been  obtained  upon 
which  to  place  the  responsibility  tor  the  loss.  A  great  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  deposited  at  Ellis  Island  by  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  the  aliens.  The  commissioner,  who  is  a  bonded  officer,  can 
not  be  held  responsible  under  his  bond  for  cases  of  this  kind,  because 
he  is  a  gratuitous  bailee.  It  is  not  Government  money,  but  private 
funds  that  someone  deposits  and  says,  "  Take  this  money  and  hold  it 
in  the  office  for  John  Doe,  who  will  arrive  on  such  a  date  on  such  a 
vessel..  This  is  to  defray  his  expenses  until  he  reaches  his  destina- 
tion and  meet  his  reasonable  wants.''  Under  those  circumstances  the 
commissioner  is  obliged,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to  take  that  money, 
so  that  the  immigrant  will  be  able  to  reach  his  destination. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  commissioner  should  deposit  it  in  some 
safe  place  instead  of  letting  it  lie  on  the  wharf,  so  to  speak,  or  putting 
it  in  a  safe  where  a  dozen  clerks  can  go  in  and  get  it.  If  it  were 
$10,000,000  i  suppose  the  same  principle  would  be  loUowed. 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  practice  has  been  in  vogue  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  are  deposited  there  each  year  in  that  way. 
and  there  has  never  been  any  loss  before.  This  is  the  first  loss  I  ever 
heard  of. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  money  had  been  deposited  in  the  proper  way 
there  would  have  been  no  loss  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  commis- 
sioner should  be  responsible  for  that  loss  instead  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  When  you  put  a  man  in  a  position  of  this  kind  carnring 
that  sort  of  responsibility  he  should  measure  up  to  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Wagner.  These  are  not  Government  fimds;  they  are  private 
funds.  The  commissioner  has  a  bond  and  is  responsible  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  his  bond,  but  this  is  the  sort"  of  proposition  where  A  hands  to 
B  a  sum  of  money 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  If  it  is  not  a  Government  proposi- 
tion, why  is  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Of  course,  some  one  must  refund  it  to  the  alien. 
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The  Chairman.  I  a^ree  with  you. 

Mr.  Wagxer.  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  hold  that  the  alien  must 
lose  his  money  because  it  was  taken  out  of  the  safe  while  he  is  in  our 
custody  temporarily.  I  suppose  we  are  in  a  measure  responsible, 
although  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  hold  the  commissioner  responsible 
under  nis  bond,  because  he  was  a  gratuitous  bailee  and  is  only  re- 
sponsible when  he  is  guilty  of  gross  negligence. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  this  take  place  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  During  July. 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir.    tfuly,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  how  this  would  work  great  hardship  on 
some  poor  person,  and  in  this  case  perhaps  it  is  all  that  he  has ;  but  if 
a  person  holds  himself  out  as  the  representative  of  the  Government, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  representative  of  the  Government  there,  and  re- 
ceives this  money,  either  there  should  be  some  regulation  to  the  effect 
that  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  it  at  all,  or,  if  he  is  permitted  to 
receive  it,  he  ought  to  be  required  to  place  it  immediately  where  the 
theft  of  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  understand  that  they  take  these  funds  and  put  them 
in  the  safe  until  the  alien  is  admitted  or  deported,  and  each  day  sev- 
eral thousands  of  dollars  come  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  access  to  the  safe? 

Mr.  Wagner;  There  ought  to  be  only  one  or  two  that  have  access 
to  the  safe.    There  are  a  number  of  clerks  in  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  Do  all  of  them  have  access  to  the  safe? 

Mr.  Wagner.  They  may  not  have  access,  but  the  safe  is  in  the 
room  and  the  outside  door  of  the  safe  is  open. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  have  a  cage  around  the  safe? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  they  have  a  cage  around  the  room,  so  that 
when  a  person  comes  in  to  transact  business  with  the  office  they  are 
on  the  outside  of  the  bars  or  cage,  just  as  they  would  be  in  a  bank. 

The  Chairman.  There  ought  to  be  a  cage  around  that  safe,  with 
strong  locks  on  it,  and  the  ordinary  clerk  who  should  not  have  access 
to  the  safe  ought  not  be  permitted  to  go  inside  of  that  cage.  If  that 
were  done  you  could  fix  tne  responsibility. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  agree  with  you  that  there  should  be  some  differ- 
ent arrangement. 

There  is  one  other  item  for  a  refund  to  Falik  Schimmer,  $170.50. 
This  refers  to  the  case  of  Malki  and  Eidel  Schimmer,  who  arrived  on 
the  steamship  La  Touraine  September  25,  1920.  They  were  certified 
to  be  suffering  from  favus.  The  Secretary  ordered  their  admission 
for  hospital  treatment  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  company. 
Through  inadvertence,  a  deposit  of  $330  was  made  by  the  father  of 
said  aliens,  and  of  this  amount  $170.50,  covering  hospital  expenses 
for  October,  was  covered  into  the  Treasury.  The  balance,  $159.50, 
has  been  returned  to  Mr.  Schimmer.  The  Government  received  the 
money  and  could  not  return  it  because  it  was  covered  into  the 
Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  covered  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr,  Wagner.  That  money  is  deposited  at  the  end  of  the  month 
and  these  hospital  bills  were  incurred,  and  the  steamboat  company 
should  have  been  billed  rather  than  the  alien. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  want  it  included  in  this  bill  you  should 
have  an  estimate  prepared  and  sent  up. 

RKFUND    TO   N.    (lALANOH    &    CO. 

Mr.  Wagner.  There  is  another  refund  for  which  I  thought  the 
estimate  had  come  up.  This  is  a  refund  of  $240  to  N.  (xalanos  &  Co.. 
a<rents  of  the  National  Steam  Navigation  Co.  This  company  was  fined 
lj^240  for  failure  of  the  master  of  the  steamship  M,egali  Hellaa  to  fur- 
nish, upon  his  arrival  at  New^  York  on  April  22, 1920,  full  and  accu- 
itite  information  with  respect  to  24  alien  passengers.  It  was  later 
discovered  that  the  inaccuracies  referred  to  consisted  mostly  of  erro- 
neous spelling  of  the  names  of  the  passengers,  and  as  the  department 
considered  this  to  be  a  highly  technical  violation,  and  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  any  attempt  to  evade  the  law  or  furnish  erroneou*^ 
information,  it  is  now  desired  to  refund  the  money,  which  has  been 
covered  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  This  person  was  fined? 

llr.  Wagner.  The  steamboat  company  wais  fined  for  an  incorrect 
manifestation  of  the  ship's  passengers.  That  is  done  immediately 
after  the  vessel  arrives.  The  examining  inspector  certifies  to  the 
commissioner  all  inaccuracies  of  this  nature,  and  then  the  case  is  re- 
ferred to  the  department  for  adjudication.  The  Secretary's  oflRce 
goes  into  it,  and  if  they  find  the  certification  was  erroneous^  refund 
is  ordered,  but  in  this  particular  instance  the  time  had  elapsed  l>e- 
fore  the  department  authorized  the  refund,  and  the  money  had  al- 
leadv  been  turned  into  the  Treasurv. 

The  (^iTAiRMAN.  There  is  no  estimate  here  for  that. 

Mr.  Wagner.  There  has  been  an  estimate  prepared  but  whether  it 
licis  been  forwarded  to  vou  T  do  not  know. 


TiirRsoAT,  January  20,  1921. 

NATURALIZATION    SERVICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MK.  LOTTIS  WEINBEBOEB,   ASSISTANT   CHIEF 
NATTTRALIZATION  EXAMINEB,  AND  HR.  SAMUEL  J.  GOHFERS, 
CHIEF  CLEEK,  DEFABTMENT  OF  LABOB. 

FOR    COMPENSATION    OF    EXAMINERS,    CLERKS,    ANO    STENCKJRAPHERS,    KT<\ 

The  Chairman.  For  compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
T^abor,  of  examiners,  interpreters,  clerks,  and  stenographers,  etc.  you 
:ire  asking  a  deficiencv  of  $10.H()()  in  addition  to  vour  re^jular  appro- 
pnation  of  $525,000.  \ 

Mr.  WEiNBERCfER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  <rettin«r  along  with  your  present 
appropriation? 

Mr.  Weinbercjer.  Our  present  appropriation  was  allotted — rlo  y'>u 
want  the  figures  as  to  the  basis  of  our  present  appropriation? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weinberger.  It  was  allotted  on  this  basis:  Salaries  for  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  in  Washington,  $50,000;  salaries  for  field, 
$308,800;  travel  and  subsistence  of  examiners,  $76^00;  rent,  $13,400; 
clerical  assistance  to  clerks  of  courts,  $67,800 ;  miscellaneous,  $10,000 ; 
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nmkin^r  our  total  of  $525,000.  This  deficiency  estimate  of  $10,800 
that  we  are  asking  for  covers  two  items,  $7,800  and  $3,000.  The 
$7,8fK)  item  is  brought  aboiit  in  this  way :  Last  August  the  Interstate 
(,'ommerce  Commission  granted  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  rail- 
roHfl  fares  and  50  per  cent  in  Pullman  fares.  Our  allotment  of 
$75,000  for  travel  and  subsistence  was,  of  course,  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  rates.  The  increased  rates  will  require  approximately 
25  per  cent  ad4itional  above  what  we  originally  allotted  for  travel. 
That  comprises  the  $7,800  item. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  $3,000  item? 

Mr.  Weinberger.  The  $3,000  item  represents  this:  Formerly  our 
certificate  of  naturalization  safety  paper  was  paid  ou£  of  the  contin- 

fent  fund  of  the  Department  of  Laoor.  The  comptroller  rendered  a 
ecision  not  long  ago  holding  that  contingent  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses of  a  bureau  must  be  paid  out  of  its  miscellaneous  expenses  and 
not  out  of  the  department  fund 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Let  me  correct  that  in  this  way :  The  decision  of  the 
comptroller  was  that  supplies  purchased  for  the  field  service  should 
be  paid  out  of  its  miscellaneous  fund  and  not  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  Then  according  to  that  you  are  likely  to  have  a 
surplus  in  the  contingent  fund  of  $3,000. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  No ;  let  me  explain  that  part  of  it.  If  you  look  in 
the  allotment  for  contingent,  you  will  see  that  we  usually  lay  aside 
$4,000  to  pay  for  naturalization  safety  paper.  We  had  alreaay  pur- 
chased 100,000  sheets  of  naturalization  safety  paper  out  of  that  allot- 
ment. This  paper  costs  $29.83  per  1,000  sheets,  and  100,000  sheets 
would  cost  $2^983,  and  the  expressage  on  it  and  other  expenses  mak- 
ing it  approxmiately  $3,300  out  of  that  $4,000.  Then  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  required  another  100,000  sheets,  for  which  there  was 
no  money  in  the  contingent  to  pay.  We  were  studying  how  this  could 
be  paid  for  and  how  we  could  get  this  additional  number  of  sheets 
when  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  department  called  our  attention  to 
the  decision  of  the  comptroller  that  the  purchase  of  this  paper  with 
other  supplies  for  the  field  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  miscellaneous 
expenses  of  the  bureau.  That  answered  the  question  and  we  held  a  con- 
sultation in  the  office  of  the  assistant  secretary  with  a  representative 
of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  the  chiei  clerk,  the  disbursing 
clerk,  and  the  assistant  secretary,  and  after  showing  him  the  decision 
he  decided  that  the  additional  100,000  sheets  would  have  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  bureau.  I  might  say  that  if 
we  had  had  to  pay  this  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  department 
we  would  have  lieen  here  asking  for  a  deficiency  under  contingent. 
We  have  avoided  that  and  there  is  no  deficiency  under  contingent 
this  year,  and  we  hoi)e  to  make  our  money  do. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  up  your  allotments,  and  fi:ive  us  lunv 
much  you  expended  under  each  for  the  first  six  months,  for  instance, 
salaries,  $50,000. 

Mr.  Weinberger.  Exactlj^  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  salaries  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Weinberger.  The  field  is  exactly  the  way  it  stands  on  the 
allotment  of  $808,800.  As  fast  as  an  examiner  resigns  we  fill  his 
situation  because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  travel. 
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Mr.  Weinberger.  Travel,  $76,000,  is  made  up  in  this  way ;  For  the 
first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  we  actually  spent  $29,650,  leaving 
us  $45,350  for  the  current  six  months.  We  spend  less  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  than  we  do  in  the  last  six  months  in  the  year  for 
this  reason :  June  and  July  are  the  vacation  terms  of  court  and  dur- 
ing October  the  law  prohibits  naturalization  because  of  its  being 
within  30  days  of  elections ;  in  other  words,  during  the  first  six  months 
the  travel  is  limited  to  practically  three  months,  but  during  the  last  six 
months  there  are  no  vacation  terms  and  no  restrictions  against  nata- 
ralization,  with  the  result  that  for  six  months  solid  there  are  coun 
hearings  and  preliminary  investigations  incident  to  the  court  hear- 
ings. This  $45,350  item  has  been  allotted  to  the  various  districts  in 
proportion  to  the  alien  population  and  the  number  of  examiners,  etc., 
and  unless  this  is  increased  by  approximately  25  per  cent,  by  the 
$7,800  item  we  are  asking  for,  it  will  be  necessary  to  curtail  the  travel 
of  the  examiners  25  per  cent,  meaning  that  25  per  cent  of  the  hear- 
ings wall  be  unattended  by  a  Government  representative,  no  investi- 
gations will  be  made  in  advance,  and  the  court  will  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Government's  counsel  in  the  naturalization  of  aliens. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  item  for  rent  ?  How  much  did  you 
pay  in  the  first  six  months? 

Mr.  Weinberger.  There  will  be  a  slight  saving  there  of  over  $l,00(i 
under  what  we  allotted. 

The*  Chairman.  How  about  the  clerical  allotment? 

Mr.  Weinberger.  The  clerical  assistance  is  almost  within  a  penny 
up  to  the  allotment,  and  there  are  continual  demands  on  us  froDi 
clerks  of  large  courts  like  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Detroit  for  addi- 
tional assistants  to  them,  which  we  are  unable  to  fill.  • 

The  Chairman.  How  about  miscellaneous? 

Mr.  Weinberger.  The  miscellaneous  allotment  of  approximately 
$3,000  was  expended  during  the  first  six  months  and  the  balance  of 
$7,000  is  allotted  for  necessary  incidental  expenses  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  will  be  no  saving  there? 

Mr.  Weinberger.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman..  The  only  place  where  you  are  running  below  youi 
allotment  is  in  the  item  of  rent. 

Mr.  Weinberger.  Yes.  I  might  add  that  we  have  had  to  withdraw 
this  $3,000  for  safety  paper  from  our  travel  fund  in  order  to  pay 
for  it  under  the  arrangement  Mr.  Gompers  spoke  about  a  moment 
ago,  which  will  leave  a  still  further  deficit  of  $3,000  in  our  travel 
allotment. 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1921. 

commissioners  of  conciliation. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  HUGH  L.  KEBWIN,  DIEECTOB,  UNITED  STATES 
LABOE  ADJUSTMENT  SEBVICE;  AND  MB.  SAMUEL  J.  OOMPEKS. 
CHIEF  GLEBE,  DEFABTMENT  OF  LABOB. 

The  Chairman.  For  commissioners  of  conciliation,  you  are  asking 
for  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $79,000. 
Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  this  year  of  $100,000. 
How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Kjerwix.  We  are  running  into  a  deficit.  Our  funds  are  prac- 
tically exhausted  now,  and  we  nave  only  four  or  five  commissioners 
on  the  rolls  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  balance  have  vou? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  had  $15,000  on  the  1st  of  January.  Out  of  that, 
however,  we  have  to  allow  for  the  increase  in  transportation  char^, 
which  affects  us  very  materialy  because  our  service  is  a  field  service. 
Then  we  have  a  stenographic  bill  unpaid  of  about  $4,600,  incurred 
by  Judge  Alschuler  as  administrator  m  the  packing-house  industry, 
who  is  the  administrator  for  the  packing-house  industry.  Then,  we 
always  have  to  maintain  an  unexpended  balance  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  meet  the  bills  that  come  in  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  so  that  you  can  see  we  are  practically  without  funds  now. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  not  been  many  disputes  to  adjust, 
have  there? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  The  disputes  that  we  have  at  present  have  been  long- 
drawn  out  affairs.  We  have  had  some  difficult  and  complex  situa- 
tions in  the  mining  industry,  and  there  are  some  now.  Our  concilia- 
tors have  been  engaged  for  the  most  part  during  this  so-called  read- 
justment period  in  an  effoii;  to  prevent  strikes  and  have  been  coun- 
seling the  workers  to  accept  conditions  if  at  all  possible  so  as  to  keep 
plants  in  operation,  and  we  have  been  doing  a  wonderful  work  along 
that  line.  In  fact,  things  would  be  very  much  worse  in  the  country 
to-day,  but  for  the  service  of  these  commissioners  of  conciliation. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  got  along  with  $100,000,  and  did 
not  spend  quite  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  had  $200,000  last  year.  You  cut  our  appropria- 
tion in  half. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $200,000? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  expend  all  of  that? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir:  and  had  to  furlough  several  men  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  f urloughing  men  now  f 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  over  20  men  on  furlough  at  this 
moment  and  we  need  the  service  of  many  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  From  $8  to  $10  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  $10  the  highest  paid? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Xo,  sir;  we  have  one  at  $15  and  we  had  two  men  at 
$12.  We  have  one  man  at  $15  a  day  who  is  the  administrator  for 
the  copper  industry  of  Arizona  and  adjacent  States,  and  who  is  also 
the  adjuster  of  the  oil  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Mr.  Hywel  Davies.  former  secretary  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Coal  Operators'  Association. 

Tfie  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  this  appropria- 
tion, or  how  many  men  do  you  expect  to  put  back? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Well,  we  do  not  possibly  need  all  the  men  we  had 
immediately  but  we  do  need  considerable  increase  over  the  force  that 
we  now  have.    It  is  impossible  to  estimate  just  how  many  cases  we 
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shall  have  presented  from  day  to  day.  We  do  not  use  men  when  their 
services  are  not  necessary.  We  must  have  commissioners  available. 
Some  of  the  men  on  furlough  are  needed  now  and  should  he  in 
service. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  ai*e  not 
yearly  employees. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  They  are  only  brought  in  when  there  are  jobs  for 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  so  arrange  your  work  that  you  are  com- 
pelled to  keep  these  men  pretty  much  employed  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  for  the  various  industries  men 
who  are  experts  and  who  understand,  can  adjust  grievances  readily 
and  promptly  by  reason  of  their  particular  knowledge  of  a  particular 
industry. 

Mr.  Gompers.  As  you  are  aware,  we  have  conferences,  and  they 
must  hear  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  Men  who  are  pi-ejudire^l 
either  way  will  not  be  of  any  use  in  such  an  emergency,  and  men 
of  the  proper  poise  are  hard  to  get. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  only  service  in  the  Gov- 
ernment that  has  to  do  with  the  adjustment  of  industrial  disputes 
now  since  the  war  service  has  been  terminated.  The  single  excep- 
tion to  this  statement  is  the  Railroad  Wage  Board  and  the  "  Cham- 
bers Commission,"  or  the  Mediation  Commission.  That  has  to  <lc> 
with  disputes  involving  employees  engaged  in  the  movement  of  trains 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Mre  GoMPERS.  The  Chambers  Commission  has  been  disbanded, 
has  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gompers.  This  will  leave  this  board  as  the  only  one  in  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

The  Chairman.  What  disputes  are  your  men  now  engaged  on  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  have  one  situation  that  involves  the  entire  cigar 
industry  in  the  city  of  Tampa,  where  13,000  men  have  been  out  for 
some  time.  We  have  a  commissioner  there  and  there  is  a  prospect  of 
bringing  about  an  adjustment.  Then  we  have  a  commissioner  looking 
after  the  Alabama  coal  situation.  We  can  not  take  him  out  of  that 
situation,  because  it  is  complicated  and  he  thoroughly  understand> 
it.  Then  the  textile  industry  is  getting  into  a  state  where  any 
moment  we  are  likely  to  have  demands  coming  from  every  section 
of  the  country.  The  anthracite  matter  is  one  that  we  are  Watchiiiir 
very  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  make  up  this  estimate  .of  $79,000,  or 
how  many  men  do  you  deem  it  necessary  to  put  back  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  went  on  the  monthly  basis  that  we  had  been 
using,  and  pared  it  as  closely  as  we  could.  We  multiplied  that  by 
the  number  of  months  remaining  in  the  fiscal  year.  Now,  since  wV 
put  in  that  estimate  two  months  have  elapsed,  but  we  certainly 
ought  to  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000,  'because  in  addition 
to  the  monthly  allotment,  which  varies,  we  have  the  stenographi<' 
bill  incurred  by  Judge  Altschuler,  the  administrator  of  the  packinjr- 
house  industry,  that  is  charsred  to  our  office.  This  machinery  wa> 
created  by  the  President's  Mediation  (Commission  and  was  set  up 
by  that  commission  in  1917. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  bill? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  That  is  nearly  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  pay  that  out  of  this  appropriation  if 
the  bill  was  contracted  in  1917. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  It  was  the  machinery  created  by  the  President's 
Mediation  Commission  in  1917,  which  has  been  continued  by  the  Con- 
ciliation Service,  which  secured  a  continuance  of  the  administration, 
and  it  has  kept  peace  in  the  entire  packing  industry. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  present  monthly  rate  of  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $11,280. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  what  month? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  That  was  for  November.  For  December  it  ran 
$9,522.40. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  October? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  $15,689. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  September? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  About  the  same  amount.  I  have  a  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  would  like  to  make  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

111  the  Division  of  Concilintion  we  bave  been  eonipelled  to  reduce  our  force 
of  conciliators  until  to-day  but  four  commissioners  remain  on  the  rolls  of  the 
division.  Last  year  when  we  appeared  before  the  Appropriation  Committee 
we  endeavored  to  show  that  this  division  needed  in  the  neigh)3orhood  of  $200,000 
pc*r  annum  to  meet  the  various  calls  made  upon  it.  It  is  impossible  from  day  to 
day,  or  from  week  to  week,  to  tell  of  the  number  of  cases  of  industrial  disputes 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Division  of  Conciliation  for  adjustment.  No 
one  can  estimate  upon'  this  point,  and  the  only  basis  upon  which  we  can 
approximate  the  number  of  calls  likely  to  be  made  upon  this  division  is  to  tell 
you  of  the  number  of  cases  handled  during  the  previous  fiscal  years.  While 
during  the  war  the  number  of  cases  presented  for  adjustment  was  greatly 
increased,  yet  taking  the  number  of  cases  presented  in  the  normal  or  peace- 
time years  since  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  leaving  out  all 
tog:ether  the  years  in  which  we  were  actively  engaged  in  war,  you  will  find 
that  in  1914  we  handled  33  cases;  1915,  42  cases;  1916,  227  cases;  1917,  378 
ea.ses;  and  in  1920,  802  cases.  While  it  is  true  that  during  the  war  years,  1918 
and  1919,  we  handled  1,217  and  1,780  cases,  respectively,  yet  I  am  endeavoring 
to  impress  upon  you  that  leaving  out  all  of  the  increased  activities  of  this  bureau 
occasioned  by  the  tremendous  pressure  upon  industry  to  supply  the  necessary 
materials  needed  during  the  war  period,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  presented  year  by  year  during  normal  periods. 

During  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1918  and  1919  there  was  appropriated  for  this 
ser\'lce  $200,000.  For  the  present  fiscal  year  our  appropriation  was  cut  in  half, 
anil  this,  as  I  stated  "before,  has  necessitated  the  furloughing  from  time  to  time 
of  many  commissioners  of  conciliation,  in  fact  practically  all  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  many  times  when  their  services  were  vitally  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  industrial  peace  in  many  of  the  industries. 

Another  thought  I  should  like  to  Impress  upon  the  committee  is,  that  the 
Increased  cost  of  transportation  has  Increased  our  expenditures  nearly  $8,000  a 
year,  and  as  our  force  Is  a  field  force  which  calls  for  almost  continuous  travel, 
hn^l  we  not  watched  this  matter  very  carefully,  and  for  times  held  up  requests 
for  service  in  order  to  decrease  our  transportation  cliarges,  It  would  have  gi'eatly 
exceeded  this  amount. 

In  1917  the  President's  Mediation  Commission  evolved  a  plan  which  has  been 
continued  by  the  Bureuu  of  Conciliation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  since  that 
time,  by  which  an  administrator,  whose  decision  Is  final  and  binding,  was  named 
to  bandle  all  grievances  and  disputes  occurring  In  the  great  packing  industry  in 
Oblcago  and  vicinity.  The  administrator  is  Judge  Alschuler,  the  Federal  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  as  a  result  of  this  agreement  and  his  able  handling 
at  the  situation,  there  has  not  been  a  strike  of  more  than  minor  importance  in 
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this  Industry  since  1917.  Recent  1 5%  in  order  to  take  up  demands,  It  became  u«x»s- 
sary  for  the  judge  to  hold  extensive  hearings  and  this  necessitated  an  expendi- 
ture for  stenographic  work  of  approximately  $4,700,  which  tunount  also  becoiiie> 
a  charge  on  our  conciliation  funds. 

We  feel  that  in  this  readjustment  period,  or  deflation  period,  so-called,  that  no 
one  can  foretell  the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  this  service,  and  we  there- 
fore urge  this  committee  to  give  our  claims  favorable  consideration.  On  Jan- 
uary 1  the  balance  remaining  of  this  fund  was  $15,000.  Of  this  amount  we  hiu': 
not  yet  received  all  of  our  transportation  or  telegraphic  bills  for  the  last  half 
of  December.  In  fact  the  telegraphic  bills  for  most  of  the  fiscal  year  are  yet  tn  be 
received.  There  also  must  remain  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  an  amount  snflfi- 
cient  to  take  care  of  outstanding  bills  that  come  in  after  the  close  of  the  fisia! 
year.  So  deducting  these  amounts  and  the  obligation  Incurred  by  the  adininis- 
trator  in  the  packing-house  cases  in  the  way  of  stenographic  services,  the  con- 
ciliation fund  is  now  practically  exhausted  and  we  shall  be  unable  to  answvr 
any  calls  made  for  the  services  of  commissioners  of  conciliation.  As  this  is  the 
only  adjustment  and  conciliation  service  in  the  Government,  with  the  €xcepti«»o 
of  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  and  the  Railway  Mediation  Board, 
we  again  urge  upon  the  members  of  this  committee  the  importance  of  appropriat- 
ing a  sufficient  amount  in  the  deficiency  bill  to  enable  us  to  answer  all  calls  mat!*' 
for  the  good  offices  of  the  commissioners  of  conciliation. 


Thursday,  January  20,  1921. 

bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

STATEMEirr  OF  HB.  ETHELBEBT  STEWABT,  COMHISSIONEB;  AHD 
MB.  CHABXES  E.  BALSWDT,  CHIEF  STATISTICIAH. 

PER  DIEM  IN  LIEU  OF  SUBSISTENCE,  TRAX'ELINO  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  of  special 
agents  and  employees,  and  for  their  transportation,  and  for  travel- 
ing expenses  of  officers  and  employees,  vou  are  asking  a  deficiency  of 
$7,000.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $70,000  for  this  year.  How 
are  you  getting  along  v^ith  that? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  had  $15,282.80  left  on  December  31.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  the  basis  for  asking  for  a  deficiency  is  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased railroad  fares.  The  miscellaneous  expense  fund  constitutes 
the  working  capital  of  the  bureau.  It  is  from  this  fund  we  must 
pay  our  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  the  railroad  travel  of 
men  in  the  field.  You  will  remember  that  this  fund  was  reduced  to 
$70,000  from  $80,000  in  the  current  appropriation,  and,  incidentally. 
I  might  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  reduced  to 
$69,000  in  .the  bill  that  has  just  passed  the  House.  The  expense  of  a 
man  in  the  field,  including  railroad  fares,  has  increased  from  $3.8<1  II 
1908  under  a  $3  per  diem,  to  $5.85  in  1919,  under  a  $4  per  diem— 
that  is  to  say,  the  daily  cost  in  the  field  of  a  man  in  excess  of  hi- 
per  diem  was  80  cents  a  day  in  1908  and  it  was  $1.85  in  1919.  Now 
comes  1920  with  a  33  per  cent  increase  in  transi)ortation  rates,  r. 
radical  increase  in  Pullman  fares  and  all  other  kinds  of  expense?, 
so  that  the  monthly  cost  has  risen  from  $114  a  month  in  19G8  to  wel! 
over  $200  a  month  in  1920.  The  field  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  can  not  be  properly  done  with  less  than  8,000  one-man 
day's  work  in  the  field.  The  bureau  should  not  be  expected  or  re- 
quired to  do  its  work  in  the  way  it  should  be  done  with  less  thar 
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that  amount  of  money.  In  1918  we  had  8,739  days  of  field  work.  I 
am  very  doubtful  of  our  ability  to  do  3,000  days  work  in  the  field 
this  year;  certainly  not  without  some  deficiency  in  addition  to  the 
miscellaneous  fund  to  cover  the  increase  in  transportation  charges 
that  have  occurred  since  the  estimates  for  the  current  vear  were  made 
and  of  which  we  could  have  had  no  preknowledge. ' 

The  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  unforeseen  and  unforeseeable  in- 
c*rense  in  expense  and  enable  us  to  do  what  we  could  have  done  with- 
out these  increased  railroad  fares,  or  what  we  had  planned  to  do  be- 
fore the  increase  in  fares,  is  approximately  $7,000,  exactly  $7,400. 

I  have  a  table  that  I  should  like  permission  to  put  in  th^  record  as 
to  the  work  we  have  done.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  as  to  the  $7,000. 
It  is  purely  a  matter  of  railroad  fare  that  we  could  not  foresee. 

(Tne  table  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stewart  follows:) 

Field  work. 


Fiacal  year. 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

19n 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921— July-Auguat  (before  Increase  of  rates) 

September-December  (with  increadedrates) 


Per  diem. 


S3. 00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


Number 
days. 


7,384 
8.739 
3,766 
1,885 
4,887. 
7,408 
5,147 
5,360 
6,658 
7,950 
6,290 
5,297 
3,356 
4,278 
903 
1,476 


Cost— 


Per 
montb. 


1119.70 
114.00 
147.30 
144.30 
144.00 
138.00 
135.90 
139.80 
183.60 
159.90 
167.40 
165.90 
175.20 
177.30 
172.40 
205.50 


This  shows  ail  Iticretise  of  $1.11  'average  per  day,  during  the  i>eriod  of  Septem- 
ber to  December,  inclusive,  1920,  when  Increased  rates  were  effective,  over  that 
of  the  period  of  July  to  August,  before  they  obtained. 

The  normal  amount  of  field  work  which  the  bureau  should  do  in  the  year  it» 
estimated  at  8,000  days.  The  Increase  of  $1.11  per  day,  as  shown  above,  for 
the  10  months,  September,  1920,  to  June,  1921,  on  the  basis  of  8,000  days'  field 
work,  would  amount  to  $7,400,  or  $400  in  excess  of  the  amount  requested  in  the 
deficiency  estimate  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  agents  do? 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  gather  the  information  upon  which  we  bast 
our  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  whose  ttaveling  ex- 
penses are  paid  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Stewart.  All  those  in  the  field  are  paid  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion.   It  varies.    We  have  30  men  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  time? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir ;  but  30  men  that  go  into  the  field  from  time 
to  time.    Probably  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  average  would  not  be  over  10  or  12? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes.  We  do  not  figure  it  that  way.  We  figure 
S€>  many  days'  work  in  the  year.  We  try  to  do  8,000  days'  work 
because  that  is  the  amount  we  ought  to  do. 
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REPORT  ON  LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  HAWAII. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  are  asking  $13,500  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics  to  make  a  repoil  on  the  labor  condi- 
tions in  the  Territorv  of  Hawaii,  including  the  printing  of  sched- 
ules for  the  same,  as  required  by  an  act  to  provide  a  government  for 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  as  amended  April  8,  1904? 

Mr.  Stewart.  A  few  years  ago,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  then  Cfommissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  I  had  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  House  to  cut  off  entirely  this  requirement.  At  that 
time  I  was  chief  clerk  and  chief  statistician  of  the  bureau.  My  posi- 
tion was  then,  and  it  is  now,  that  the  bureau  should  not  be  requirevi 
by  law  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  conditions  in  Hawaii  any 
more  than  it  should  be  required  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  con- 
ditions in  Alaska  or  Ohio.  Originally  the  law  required  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  every  year.  It  was  subse- 
quently amended  to  once  in  five  years.  The  bureau  needs  no  special 
law  to  authorize  it  to  make  an  investigation  in  Hawaii.  This  can  1^ 
done  under  our  general  authorization,  just  as  we  make  any  other 
labor  survey.  If  any  State  or  Territory  convinced  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics  that  such  a  survey  was  needed  on  given  lines,  he 
would  make  that  survey  if  he  had  the  money.  The  act  specifically 
requires  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  to  make  a  survey  of 
Hawaii  once  in  five  years,  whether  there  has  been  any  change  in  the 
islands  in  the'  meantime,  to  make  the  survey,  important  or  significant. 
That  law  has  always  seemed  to  me  uncalled  for.  However,  the  law 
exists  and  since  by  the  reduction  of  the  appropriation  it  is  impossible 
to  make  this  investigation,  I  felt  it  was  necessary  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  necessity  for  a  sufficient  deficiency  to  meet  the  expenses.  Per- 
sonally. I  think  it  would  be  much  more  to  the  point  to  repeal  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  making  this  investigation  this  year* 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  not  make  ;t  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  due  until  this  year.  This  is  the 
year  in  which  it  was  to  be  made ;  I  simply  can  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  the  money? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No  ;  I  have  not  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  take  $13,500? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  made  that  investigation,  I  think,  five  times,  and 
we  are  figuring  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  other  investigations,  plus  the 
increase  in  transportation  expense,  which  has  come  in  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  last  report  made? 

Mr.  Stewart.  1915. 

Thursday,  Januart  20,  19:21. 

division  iof  negro  economics. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  OEOEOE  E.  HA7NES,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  01 

NEOBO  ECONOMICS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  for  the  current 
year  in  the  Division  of  Negro  Economics  of  $12,753.33  i 

Mr.  Haynes.  That  title,  Mr.  Chairman,  Division  of  Negro  Eco- 
nomics, I  find  has  created  a  misunderstanding. 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  whether  there  had  ever  been  any 
appropriation  actually  made  under  that  title? 

Mr.  Haynbs.  No. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  we  carried  a  provision 
which  was  reported  and  which  went  out  on  a  point  of  order  and  was 
not  restored? 

Mr.  Hatnes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  never  been  really  a  division  created  ? 

Mr.  Haynes.  The  Secretary  does  not  plan  to  create  a  division.  He 
simply  wants  a  fund  to  meet  certain  conditions  which  I  will  explain. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Hatnes.  This  estimate  went  in,  not  as  a  deficiency  originally, 
but  it  had  to  go  in  the  deficiency  bill  because  it  could  not  be  provided 
for  in  the  legislative  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  was  no  appropriation  for  a  division 
made.  There  could  not  possibly  be  a  deficiency  under  that  division. 
It  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  the  way  it  is  presented  here. 
If  the  Secretary  wants  to  do  that  work  by  taking  on  additional  em- 
ployees in  his  office  or  in  some  other  division  then  it  would  be  per- 
fectly proper. 

Mr.  Hatnes.  Here  is  the  situation.  The  Secretary  in  his  letter  to 
be  placed.    I  do  not  understand  how  it  got  shut  off  here  in  this  way. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  the  point  of 
order  would  be  made.    There  is  no  use  of  our  talking  about  it. 

Mr.  Hatnes.  Here  is  the  situation.  The  Secretary  in  his  letter  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  said : 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  very  necessary  and  most  useful  advisory  serv- 
ice, w)>ich  has  proven  almost  indispensable  to  my  office  in  dealing  with  many  of 
the  very  difficult  and  delicate  labor  questions  Involved,  fell  within  the  scope  of 
p<»wers  and  functions  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  the  existing 
le0slation  of  the  organic  act  defining  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Labor,  since  the  work  is  only  a  branch  of  the 
(office  of  the  Secretary  and  is  under  his  personal  supervision.  It  does  not  have 
Executive  authority. 

The  situation  demands  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  thousands  of 
negroes  who  migrated  into  northern  industrial  centers  and  who  have 
been  in  employment  in  northern  plants,  many  of  them  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  the  employers  and  the  communities  in  a 
number  of  cities  in  the  North  are  repeatedly  now  calling  for  in- 
formation, counsel,  and  advice  as  to  wnat  to  do  with  a  situiition  of 
this  kind. 

I  have  here  two  letters  which  have  come  in  this  week,  one  from 
the  Middle  West,  Cleveland,  saying: 

The  present  situation  is  very  grave  indeed. 

Here  is  another  from  Buffalo,  from  which  I  will  just  quote  a  para- 
graph or  two : 

I  am  writing  to  you  about  the  condition  of  the  colored  peoi)le  in  this  city. 
There  must  be  nearly  2,500  out  of  employment.  The  colored  citizens  are  slow 
here,  not  the  life  and  ginger  type  as  in  some  other  cities  and  something  loust 
be  done  soon  to  relieve  them  of  their  condition.  May  I  suggest  that  you  pay 
our  city  a  visit  and  see  for  yourself,  as  we  have  no  man  of  the  race  loolving  aftPr 
our  welfare?  A  few  are  being  given  employment  at  reduce<l  wages,  and  I  fur- 
ther suggest  that  on  the  event  of  your  not  coming  to  the  city,  you  i^fifitpfnt  some 
one  to  get  busy  and  look  after  the  situation  In  this  district.  Tliere  is  a  lot  of 
sickness  in  connection  with  other  sufferings. 
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And  so  forth. 

The  restlessness  and  friction  that  we  had  in  the  outbreaks  in  these 
northern  centers  last  year  will  certainly  be  continued  if  something  is 
not  done.  We  know  from  the  little  information  that  we  have  gotten 
already  that  the  situation  now  in  many  of  these  northern  cities  could 
be  improved  by  turning  some  of  these  pem)le  into  the  West  Virginia 
coal  fields,  where  they  are  seeking  them.  There  is  no  way  of  connect- 
ing up  the  information  of  the  two  and  to  get  somebody  onto  the 
ground  to  advise  the  people  what  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  The  employment  service  could  very  well  do  that  i 

Mr.  Haynes.  The  employment  service  has  not  any  fund  with  which 
to  do  the  work.  This  committee  and  Congress  can  put  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  the  employment  service 
was  not  spending  all  of  their  funds  and  that  they  had  not  made  allot- 
ments.   I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Haynes.  We  tried  to  get  funds  from  the  employment  service 
when  the  Secretary  was  considering  this  master  four  or  five  months 
ago,  and  everything  was  completely  taken  up.  We  have  tried  to 
carry  the  service  in  any  way  we  could.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
only  holding  it  and  doing  what  can  be  done  with  about  three  people. 
I  come  in  occasionally  and  advise  the  Secretary  on  how  to  conduct 
the  matter,  in  the  hope  that  Congress  will  see  that  here  is  a  situation 
that  is  not  a  Negro  situation ;  it  involves  not  only  all  laborers,  white 
and  colored,  in  every  one  of  these  industrial  centers,  but  it  involves 
the  whole  communities.  In  Chicago  when  the  riot  occurred  out  there 
it  was  largely  a  labor  situation  and  the  whole  city  was  held  up  six 
days ;  industry  and  everything  else  was  at  a  standstill.  It  was  simply 
a  question  of  the  Negroes.  We  are  getting  the  census  figures  and  we 
see  that  most  of  the  industrial  towns  of  Pennsylvania  have  increased 
the  Negro  population  from  three  to  five  times  as  fast  as  the  white 
population.  Those  people  are  there.  As  near  as  we  can  get  the 
ngures,  something  over  500,000  are  distributed,  and  there  are  more 
Ifegroes  employed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  industries 
than  in  most  of  the  Southern  States.  The  people  are  there  and  are 
out  of  employment  in  large  numbers.  In  cities  like  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  and  a  number  of  others  that  I  could  name 
they  are  creating  a  situation,  growing  out  of  their  relationship  to  in- 
dustrial employment  during  the  war,  that  no  matter  whether  Con- 
gress takes  charge  of  it  and  makes  an  appropriation  to  do  anything, 
the  condition  is  going  to  be  very  serious,  not  only  in  those  localities, 
but  all  over  the  North  and  South  they  are  going  to  face  the  question 
and  have  to  do  something  about  it.  After  we  have  some  of  these 
disturbances  Congress  will  probably  appoint  some  commission  such 
as  they  have  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  ought  to  take  up  this  matter  with  the 
Committee  on  Labor. 

Mr.  Haynes.  We  have  taken  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  legislation.  Last  year  the  rom- 
mittee  was  sympathetic  and  believed  that  something  might  be  accom- 
plished by  the  creation  of  this  division  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
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had  estimated  for  it,  but  it  went  out,  as  you  know,  on  a  point  of 
order.  If  we  should  put  it  in  this  bill,  it  would  go  cut  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Haynes.  Already  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  has 
agi-eed  to  offer  a  bill  just  as  soon  as  the  time  is  ripe.  We  have  also 
been  assured  that  one  of  the  Senatoi-s  will  do  likewise,  simultane- 
ously. I  think  we  have  convinced  everybody,  who  has  taken  the 
time  to  look  into  it,  that  there  is  an  absolute  need.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion now  of  time  enough  to  carry  sufficient  of  this  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  situation  and  the  most  pressing  need  the  Secretary  has  for 
information  until  we  can  get  the  legislation  through. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  matter  is  properly  brought  before 
Congress,  before  the  legislative  committee,  it  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
this  sort  of  constructive  legislation  and  that  the  new  administration. 
Congress  itself,  and  the  people  at  large  in  the  country  will  want  it. 

If  the  committee  could  see  its  way  clear  to  put  it  under  some  of 
the  existing  appropriations,  such  as  labor  statistics  or  one  of  the 
others,  the  Secretary's  office  or  one  or  two  others,  and  let  it  go 
through  as  something  for  a  special  investigation  and  information 
that  the  Secretary  needs,  why,  that  would  tide  over  this  work  until 
we  could  get  the  proper  legislation,  although  the  Secretary 
holds,  and  he  says  here  in  writing — this  is  a  copy  of  his  letter — 
the  powers  he  has  already  cover  the  necessary  legislation,  and  that 
when  the  matter  was  on  the  floor  of  the  House  it  was  simply  neces- 
sary to  have  some  one  study  the  law  and  the  legislation  and  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  Congress  to  convince  them  that  it  was  not  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.    That  is  his  view,  as  near  as  I  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  create,  as  the  appro- 
priating committee,  a  new  division  in  the  Secretary's  office  when  the 
law  provides  what  the  bureau  shall  do. 

Mr.  Haynes.  No;  the  law  has  not  provided  that  this  shall  be  a 
bureau. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  That  is  the  reason  it  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Haynes.  The  law  gives  the  Secretary  certain  functions. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  the  Secretary  allotted  out  of  the 
various  bureaus  for  this  service  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Haynes.  I  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  a  note  in  the  record  show- 
ing just  what  has  been  allotted  and  how  much  is  being  spent  monthly 
for  this  particular  service — ^the  total  allotment  for  the  year  and  the 
monthly  expenditures.  What  has  been  done  so  far  as  this  matter  is 
concerned,  and  then,  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  under  the  new  organi- 
zations-file the  two  schedules. 

Mr.  Haynes.  Yes,  sir. 

(Here  follow  the  schedules  requested:) 

Schedule  1. — ^Showing  money  aUotments  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from 
huren  u  funds  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  order  to  carry  a  skeleton  administra- 
tlve  and  field  personnel  to  deal  with  problems  of  Negro  workers  and  their  rela- 
tions to  white  employers  and  white  workers,  including  an  item  for  printing  and 
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binding  the  completed  study,  "  The  Negro  at  work  daring  the  World  War  period 
and  during  reconstruction,"  July  1, 1920,  to  December  31, 1920 : 

Administrative  offices : 

1  director,  at  $8  per  diem* $752 

1  assistant,  at  $125  per  month  * 750 

1  clerli-stenographer,  at  $83.33  per  month ' 500 

Total  salaries $2,002. 00 

Field  services,  salaries:   1  special  agent,   at  $150  per  month    (4^ 
months) 075.00 

Other  obpects  of  expenditure : 

Travel   expenses  * $160. 40 

Per  diem . 503. 10 

Telephone  and  telegraph 65. 92 

Printing  and  binding^ 2,500.00 

Total,  other  objects  of  expenditure 3,229.51 

Grand  total  allotment  (or  expenditure) 5,906.51 

Average  monthly  allotment 984.42 

Schedule  2. — Showing  (A)  deficiency  estimate,  March,  April,  May,  and  June, 
1921;  (B)  what  has  been  done  by  the  advisory  service  on  Negro  labor  matters 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  and  (O)  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  under 
the  new  organization,  for  which  $110,710  was  requested : 

(A) 

Administrative  offices,  salaries $3,100.00 

Field  services,  salaries 5, 133. 33 

Total,  salaries $8, 233. 33 

Other  objects  of  expenditure 4,520.00 

Grand  total,  all  expenses ^ 12,753.33 

(B) 

1.  Study  of  Negro  migration,  1916-17.    One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  page  bulletin. 

2.  Study  of  experiences  in  employment  of  Negroes  in  industry.    One  hundred  and 

forty-three  page  bulletin  of  statistics,  problems,  and  policies  relating  to  the 
greater  inclusion  of  Negro  wage  earners  in  American  industry  tjnd  agricul- 
ture.   (Now  in  the  Government  Printing  Office.) 

3.  Study  of  Negro  women  in  industry.    (In  course  of  tabulation.) 

4.  Educational  and  efficiency  campaigns  carried  on. 

5.  Advice  given  to  employers. 

6.  Cooperatioi|  established  with  State  and  city  officials  in  matters  of  labor  dis- 

tribution and  labor  shortage. 

7.  Promotion  of  stability  and  thrift  through  gathering  and  furnishing  informa- 

tion relative  to  the  establishment  of  building  and  loan  associations,  etc. 

(C) 

1.  Surveys  on  Negi'o  labor  supply  and  demand. 

2.  Investigations  of  Negro  affairs. 

3.  Publication  and  publicity. 

4.  Cooperation  with  white  employers  and  white  workers. 

5.  Conferences  and  cooperation  with  employers  and  workers  would  obviously 

involve — 

(a)  Training  of  Negro  workers. 
(6)  Housing  of  Negro  workers, 
(c)  Recreation. 
{d)  Greater  efficiency. 

»  Served  part  time  (94  out  of  154)  possible  working  days). 

» Basic  salary.  ^ 

■  Approximated. 

*  One  hundred  and  forty-three  page  bulletin. 
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6.  Advisory  service  to  the  several  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  above  activities  and  their  tributaries  are  proposed  to  be  financed  by  the 
$110,710  originally  asked  of  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Concerning  the  whole  Negro  Economics  Service  the  Secretary  of  Labor  stated 
In  his  eighth  annual  report: 

"  This  service,  however,  has  been  continued  by  the  Secretary  as  a  necessary 
but  temporary  postwar  service  until  the  4th  of  March,  1921.  It  will  then  dis- 
solve automatically  unless  Congress  may  meanwhile  provide  for  its  continuance." 


Tuesday,  January  18,  1921. 

united  states  housing  corporation. 

STATEMENT  OF  HK.  BOBEBT  WATSON,   DIBECTOB;   HB.   L.   E. 

BEEP,  AND  HB.  T.  W.  O'BBIEN. 

SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS,  CLERKS,  AND  OTHER  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Watson,  you  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  of 
$35,000  for  salaries  of  officers,  clerks,  and  other  employees.  United 
States  Housing  Corporation.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $50,()00 
for  this  year.    How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  Our  appropriation  of  $50,000  will  be  completely  ex- 
hausted at  the  end  of  the  current  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  is. the  monthly  rate  of  expenditure? 

Mr.  Watson.  For  the  year  it  will  average  about  $7,000.  Without 
indulging  in  a  repetition  of  ,what  we  stated  before  the  committee 
in  connection  with  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  the  ensiling  fiscal  year 
I  might  simply  add  that  from  a  total  annual  pay  roll  of  $195,410, 
or  a  monthly  rate  of  $16,284  as  of  June  30,  we  have  effected  pro- 
gressive reductions  until  we  are  at  present  down  to  a  basis  of 
$85,000  for  the  year,  or  about  $7,000  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  your  force  now  down  to  bedrock,  do 
you  think? 

Mr.  Watson.  We  think  we  are  down  to  the  irreducible  minimum 
consistent  with  the  protection  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
properties  we  are  handling.  You  have,  of  course,  set  as  the  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  $70,000,  and  that  is  the  objective 
we  are  endeavoring  to  attain  at  the  present  time ;  but.  manifestly,  it 
will  take  some  little  time  to  get  down  to  that  basis.  We  will,  of 
course,  be  down  to  it  buy  June  30  of  the  current  year. 

The  Chairman.  During  this  year  you  have  had  to  carry  on  a  sales 
campaign;  did  that  require  any  of  this  force? 

Mr.  Watson.  In  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean,  in  the  office  here. 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes;  a  considerable  number  in  our  office  were  en- 
gaged in  supervising  that  sales  campaign,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  work  which  we  are  called  upon  to  handle  is  in  connection 
with  the  conveyancing  of  the  property,  ete. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  work? 

Mr.  Watson.  As  well  as  can  be  expected?  There  is  an  infinite 
amount  of  detail  in  connection  with  the  conveyancing,  preparing  the 
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plats  for  record  and  preparing  the  deeds  and  other  instruments  nec- 
essary to  the  conveyancing. 

SAIJE  AND   RENTALS   OF   PBOFERTY. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sold  all  vour  property? 

Mr.  Watson.  We  have  appro:^imately  400  unsold  houses  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  located,  largely? 

Mr.  Watson.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  in  Watertown — I  guess  we 
have  sold  about  12  of  those  115  in  Watertown;  and  approximately 
oOO  m  Quincy,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  sold  those  out  in  California? 

Mr.  Watson.  We  cleaned  up  that  project  by  disposing  of  the 
balance  in  bulk. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  thev  get? 

Mr.  Watson.  $231,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  delinquencies  in  payments;  are  there 
many  of  your  purchasers  defaulting  m  their  contracts? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  guess  there  are  about  200. 

Mr.  Reed.  Oh,  no ;  as  to  actual  default,  we  have  had  to  serve  about 
20  Remand  notices  for  defaults  and  four  cancellations  that  wei-e 
over  three  months  delinquent.  The  balance  are  mostly  one  month 
behind. 

The  Chairman.  When  vou  serve  a  notice  of  that  kind,  what  has 
been  the  result  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  Some  of  them  have  made  good  and  as  to  others  the 
time  has  not  yet  expired  before  we  cancel  the  contracts,  and.  if  can- 
celed they  will  have  to  forfeit  their  payments  already  made  as  liqui- 
dated damages  as  provided  for  in  the  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  have  a  mortgage  you  have  to  fore- 
close? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  a  slow  process? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Watson.  That  is  after  conveyance  ? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  has  not  yet  come  up. 

Mr.  Watson.  In  these  cases  they  executed  simply  the  sales  con- 
tracts and  have  not  lived  up  to  the  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  work  of  sales  going  on  at  Quincy, 
Mass.,  and  Watertown? 

Mr.  Watson.  At  Watertown  we  are  again  at  an  impasse  on  ac- 
count of  the  eviction  proceedings  which  we  instituted  up  there  in 
endeavoring  to  get  the  increase  of  rent.  The  court  declined  to  grant 
the  writ  of  eviction. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Watson.  Because  they  brought  into  the  litigation  the  value 
of  the  rentals  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  propertjr. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  appealed  from  that  decision? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  United  States  attorney  at  Syracuse  has  taken 
that  up  on  appeal. 

Mr.  Watson.  We  are  prosecuting  the  appeal.  That  has  further 
retarded  the  sale  which  we  thought  we  had  successfully  started  after 
the  15  per  cent  reduction. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  in  the  State  court? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  increase  did  you  make  there? 

Mr.  Watson.  Twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  increase  in  any  case  amount  to  more 


than  10  j^er  cent  based  on  the  cost  of  the  property  ? 
Mr.  ^^  ATsoN.  Xo ;  I  sh 


should  say  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  property  that  costs  $5,000,  are  you  getting 
more  than  $500  a  year  in  rentals  under  your  increase  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  No,  sir.  We  figured  that  we  should  have  a  gross 
return  of  12  per  cent,  and  we  are  not  getting  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  That  is  on  the  appraised  value,  without  reference  to 
the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Will  they  not  pay  any  rent  at  all  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  They  pay  the  old  rate.  " 

Mr.  Watson.  We  made  the  increase  retroactive  up  to  the  time  it 
was  first  initiated,  and  only  on  condition-  that  they  made  those  pay- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  retroactive  basis  would  we  execute  a 
lease  for  the  ensuing  months.  Some  agreed,  but  others  refused  to 
accede  to  this  plan. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  balance,  about  70,  just  sat  tight  with  the  organ- 
ization. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  houses  all  occupied? 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  received  rentals  average  over  $2,000  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  appraised  value  of  the  property 
at  Watertown? 

Mr.  Ri-aii).^  Four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  115  houses? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  vou  getting  along  at  Quincy,  Mass.  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  Of  course,  the  present  is  a  very  bad  season  in  the 
real  estate  business,  according  to  all  the  information  that  we  get 
from  different  sources ;  there  is  really  little  or  nothing  moving.  We 
have  sold  up  there  since  October,  1  should  say,  probably  40  or  50 
houses.  In  Philadelphia  we  had  about  650  houses,  and  we  made  very 
good  progress — at  the  rate  of  about  50  or  60  a  month — up  to  within 
the  past  month  or  so  when  they  had  cleaned  up  all  but  40.  Those 
40  are  still  dragging  along.  The  indications  are  that  unless  there  is 
a  resumption  of  aSivity  we  will  have  difficulty  in  moving  them, 
unless  we  lump  them. 

FOR  COIXECTINO  MONEY   DUE  FROM   SALE  OP  REAL  ESTATE. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  collection  of  money  due  from  the  sale  of 
real  estate  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  July  19,  1919, 
vou  are  asking  $15,500.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $25,000. 
What  is  the  state  of  your  balance  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  We  have  expended  out  of  that  appropriation  up  to 
the  end  of  December  about  $22,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  all  be  gone  by  the  end  of  the  month  t 

Mr.  Watson.  There  will  be  a  very  small  amount  left. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  paid  largely  to  collectors  in  the  field? 
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Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  divided  the  country  into  nine  dis- 
tricts and  the  nine  collectors  are  handling  some  38  different  proj- 
ects, the  smaller  projects  in  some  districts  being  handled  by  banks 
and  the  banks  in  turn  clear  through  the  collectors. 

The  Chairman.  For  next  year  you  have  an  appropriation  of 
$35,000;  is  that  all  you  asked  for? 

Mr.  Watson.  We  ask  for  $40,500  for  this  year.  The  same  observa- 
tion applies  here  as  with  regard  to  the  salaries  at  Washington.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible,  without  inviting  disaster,  to  cut  those  people 
off  summarily ;  we  have  to  proceed  progressively  in  making  our  re- 
ductions. That  is  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  do.  There  are  people 
at  some  of  these  outside  places  taking  care  of  the  projects  that  vou 
might  term  indispensable  at  the  present  time.  In  the  further  reduc- 
tions their  services  will  be  dispensed  with  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  pay  roll  as  of  June  30,  1920,  in  the  field  was  over 
$86,000. 

HOTEL  FOR   GOVERNMENT   EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Washington  Hotel  you  are  asking  a  de- 
ficiency of  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  That  may  be  attributed  primarily  to  the  minimum 
wage  law  affecting  employees  in  hotels.  We  have  had  other  in- 
creased expenses,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  fuel,  which  will  run 
for  the  year  probably  $14,000  more  than  we  estimated.  We  figured 
the  coal  at  $7  a  ton  and  it  is  costing  up  to  $10.44,  according  to  our 
last  statement. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  the  minimum  wage  law  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  May  26, 1920, 1  think  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  law  apply  to  the  girls  who  only  work 
a  part  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Watson.  They  work  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  deficit  is  due  to  the  Tninimnm 
wage  law  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  It  cost  us  approximately  $75,000,  but  we  have  effected 
corresponding  economies  in  other  directions  which  have  enabled  us 
to  get  down  to  an  actual  increase  in  salaries  and  wages  of  about 
$48,000. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  How  ;nany  employees  have  you  at  the  Government 
hotel? 

Mr.  Beed.  525  to  530  employees. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  Members  stopped  me  in  the  hall  to-day 
and  iold  me  that  he  had  caused  some  investigation  to  be  made  of  the 
Government  hotel,  and  he  felt  that  the  expenditures  for  labor  and 
help  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  actually  expended  in 
running  the  hotel.  As  1  recall,  he  claimed  that  labor  and  salaries 
amounted  to  $400,000  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  More  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  an  appropriation  of  less  than  $1,000,000. 
Of  course,  I  know  hothing  about  the  running  of  a  hotel. 

Mr.  Watson.  Of  course,  tliat  is  a  statement  with  which  we  have 
been  confronted  on  numerous  occasions,  and  there  is  an  answer  to  it. 
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In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  consideration  of  the  technical  adminis- 
tration of  a  hotel  business.  Furthermore,  at  first  glance,  you  might 
say  that  there  was  an  excessive  amount  of  labor  there,  but  the  need 
for  this  apparently  large  force  is  occasioned  by  the  physical  layout 
of  the  buildings.  They  are  spread  over  a  great  acreage,  as  you  know. 
We  have  two  kitchens  and  two  dining  rooms,  whereas  one,  of  course, 
would  be  more  economical.  The  price  of  safety  down  there  is  con- 
stant vigilance.  Many  of  the  pipes  which  were  laid  in  the  ground 
have  sprung  a  leak  and  it  necessitates  the  supervision  of  men  during 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  to  keep  watch.  The  wliole  layout  is 
not  as  conducive  to  economical  administration  as  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  perfect  if  we  were  planning  the  hotel  again.  Moreover,  inas- 
much as  this  hotel  is  housing  women  solely,  under  Government 
auspices,  we  much  provide  unusual  moral  as  well  as  sanitary  safe- 
guards that  would  not  be  so  essential  in  some  other  enterprises.  If  we 
were  confronted  with  any  specific  statement  with  regard  to  excessive 
charges  of  operation,  we  would  be  glad  to  meet  it.  The  books  are 
open  to  investigation.  Committees  from  the  guests  are  constantly 
going  over  them.  We  have,  furthermore,  appointed  an  advisory  coun- 
cil consisting  of  three  of  the  most  prominent  women  in  the  District, 
with  whom  we  are  in  constant  consultation  on  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  women  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau ;  and  Mrs.  Clara  Sears  Taylor,  of  the  Rent  Commisison. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  salaries  paid  to  the  staff,  are  they 
reasonable  ? 

Mr>  Watson.  Taking  into  consideration  that  we  have  to  draw  from 
the  same  source  of  supply  that  the  average  hotel  does,  we  think  they 
are.  We  have  made  a  comparison  with  salaries  that  are  being  paid 
by  one  of  the  larger  hotels  here  in  the  city,  which  is  the  only  fairly 
comparable  basis,  and  we  find  that  our  salaries  are  not  in  iexcess  of 
what  anybody  else  is  called  upon  to  pay  for  similar  services,  and,  in 
the  final  analysis,  we  have  to  seek  the  same  people  that  they  do.  After 
all  is  said  and  done  this  is  a  hotel  operation  in  the  larger  aspect  and 
we  must  get  practical  hotel  people  to  run  it. 

NUMBER  OF  GUESTS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  girls  do  you  make  provision  for  there? 

Mr.  Watson.  Approximately  1,900. 

The  Chairman.  With  this  appropriation  of  $50,000  it  will  mean 
that  you  will  have  expended  $1,010,000  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  estimate  the  receipts  will  be? 

Mr.  Watson.  Our  receipts  will  be  equivalent  to  the  expenditures, 
if  not  slightly  in  excess. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  have  an  estimate  of  $1,020,436. 

salaries. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  salaries,  can  you  put  into  the  rec- 
ord 4  list  of  the  salaries  paid  at  the  hotel? 
Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir. 
(The  statement  referred  to  by  the  chairman  follows.) 
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List  of  Oovcmment -hotel  employees  showing  designation,  number  of  positions, 

annual  salary,  and  totals. 


Employees. 


SALABIES. 


Num- 
ber. 


General  manager 

Mechanical  superintendent 

Superintendent  of  food  service 

Special  disbursing  agent  and  auditor. 

Laundry  superintendent 

Head  cashier 

Chef 


Assistant  superintendent  of  food  service . 

Paymaster 

Chef 


Electrician  foreman 

Carpenter  foreman 

Plumber  foreman 

Secretary  to  general  manager. 
Clerk 


Refrigeration  engineer . 
Plimioer , 


Carpenter.... 
Electrician.. 
Steam  fitters. 
Electriciuis.. 

Painters 

Carpenters... 

Registrar 

Storekeeper.. 
Firechiel.... 
Baker 


Infirmary  superintendent. . 
Dormitory  superintendent. 
Clerk 


Plumber 

Firemen  (steam). 
Night  auditor.... 
Cooks 


Firemen 

Housemen 

Chief  telephone  operator. 

Houseman 

Cooks 


Baker's  assistant. 

Butcher 

Cooks 

Clerk. 


Utility  man. 
Bookkeeper. 
Cleiks 


House  managers 

Night  watch  women. 

Housemen 

St€waidess 

Cooks. 


Receiving  clerk. 
Butcher 


Steward's  assistants. 
Laundi  y  foreman. . . . 

Watchmen , 

Patrolmen  (fiie)..... 

ChaulTeurs 

Tiuckmen 

Head  waitress 

Nurse  (infirmary). . . 

Laborers 

Laundry  forelady . . . . 

Utility  man 

Receiving  clerk 

Telephone  operators. 
Nurje  (infirmary) . . . 
Cashier 


Co  k 

Telephone  operator. 
Nurse  (infirmary). . 


Total 

Miscellaneous  help  > 


Total  salaries . 


3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

12 
4 
9 
1 

10 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 
6 

-3 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


139 
361 


Yearly 
salary. 


»5,000 
4,500 
3,600 
3,500 
3,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,000 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,000 
1,992 
1,990 
1,920 
1,920 

1,848 

1,848 

1,  owl 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

2,000 

1,620 

1,560 

1,560 

1,500 

1,500 

1,440 

1,440 

1,440 

1,320 

1,320 

1,320 

1,320 

1,260 

1,260 

1,260 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,300 

1,200  - 

1,200  I 

1,200 

l,*iOO 

1,200 

1,140 

1,060  I 

1,080 

1,080 

1,080 

1,080 

1,020 

1,020 

1,020 

1,020 


Yeariv 
total: 


S5,000 
4,500 
3,600 
3,500 
3,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,000 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,000 
1,982 
1,920 
1,920 
1,920 
5,544 
3,696 
3,696 
3,696 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
2,000 
1,630 
1,560 
4,680 
1,500 
3,000 
8,610 
2.880 
1,440 
1,330 
3,960 
1.330 
1,320 
2,520 
1,260 
1,290 
1,200 
3,600 

14,400 
4,800 

10,S«0 
1,200 

12,000 
l.JOO 
1,-00 
2,400 
l/.OO 
6,000 
7.200 
3,600 
1,200 
1,200 
1,1»0 
4,.t60 
1,080 
1,OSO 
l.C» 
4.320 
1,0S0 
1.020 

i;u2o 

1,020 
1.020 


206.7*4 
240. 7S« 


452,082 


*  Clerks,  cashiers,  waitresses,  dishwashers,  maids,  assistant  cooks,  bakers,  pantry  holp,  bus  girls,  table 
sdtters  and  miscellaneous  help,  pay  ranging  from  $1,000  per  annum  to  $480  per  annum  and  lower  amounts 
for  temporary  help. 
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Wages. 


Designation. 


Washman 

Marker  and  assorter 

Laundry  porter 

Wringeman 

Do 

Truck  helper 

Tumbler  man 

Seamstresses 

Hand  washer 

Ironer 

Press  operators 

Flat-workmen 

Ironer 

Tumbler  girl 

Flat-work  men 

Do 

Total 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

week. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
8 


28 


128 
25 
25 
23 
22 
22 
18 
15 
14 
18 
13 
12 
12 
12 
11 
10 


Yearly 
total. 


$1,456 
1,300 
1,300 
1,196 
1,144 
1,144 

936 
1,560 

728 
1,352 
1,352 
1,248 

624 

624 
1,144 
4,160 


21,268 


RECAPITULATION, 


Salaries.... 
Wages 

Total 


Amount. 


$452,532 
21,268 


473,800 


QENEBAL  STATEMENT. 


The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  general  statement,  Mr. 
Watson,  with  regard  to  the  rates  of  pay,  the  character  of  service  ren- 
dered, and  how  the  pay  corresponds  with  the  pay  for  like  services  in 
other  large  hotels. 

Mr.  WATSON.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  is  the  largest  American-plan  hotel  in  the  country.  For  the 
management  of  an  institution  of  this  size  it  obviously  requires  the 
selection  of  a  person  who  has  had  experience  in  the  management  of  a 
business  of  this  magnitude.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  average  hotel 
manager,  who  has  had  the  requisite  experience  in  private  business, 
draws  a  salary  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  the  present 
manager  of  this  hotel,  to  wit,  $5,000.  That  the  other  salaries  are  not 
in  excess  of  what  is  usually  paid  in  private  business  for  this  class  of 
work  is  evidenced  by  statements  which  the  Housing  Corporation  has 
secured  from  competent  hotel  men  in  the  city  of  Washington  who 
are  required  to  engage  the  same  kind  of  help. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  have  been  obliged  to  in- 
crease the  pav  of  some  of  these  employees  because  of  the  minimum- 
wage  law,  ancl  that  the  aggregate  increase  because  of  that  law  requires 
the  payment  of  about  $75,000  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  a  number  of  employees  in  the 
hotel  who  come  within  the  purview  of  this  law.  The  matter  of  sala- 
ries, therefore,  has  been  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation, 
inasmuch  as  the  salaries  were  fixed  by  the  minimum  wage  commis- 
sion, pursuant  to  a  statutory  enactment  by  Congress. 

A  few  figures  pertaining  to  the  size  of  this  project  and  the  char- 
acter of  service  rendered  by  its  employees  may  prove  illuminative. 
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The  hotels  consist  of  18  separate  buildings.  There  are  1,704  sleep- 
ing rooms,  with  accommodations  for  1,944  persons ;  two  separate  res- 
taurants and  kitchens,  a  complete  and  fully  equipped  laundry,  power 
plant,  storeroom,  and  infirmary. 

For  room  service  a  force  of  150  employees  is  required.  It  should 
be  understood  that  this  service  is  such  as  is  furnished  by  the  usual 
first-class  hotel  as  distinguished  from  that  ffendered  by  a  boarding 
house.  It  includes  a  continuous  and  bounteous  supply  of  hot  and 
cold  water  in  each  room,  bell  connections  from  the  room  to  the  clerk's 
desk  in  the  hotel  lobby,  24-hour  telephone  service,  three  mail  deliv- 
eries on  week  days  and  one  on  Sunday,  which  employees  of  the  hotel 
must  perforce  handle  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  postal  authorities 
to  do  so,  shower  and  tub  baths  in  each  corridor,  laundry  and  kitchen- 
ette in  each  basement,  and  writing  rooms  and  reception  halls  in  each 
house  with  24-hour  service. 

Seven  maids  are  assigned  to  each  of  the  12  houses.  Their  duties 
are  apportioned  as  follows :  Four  attend  to  the  cleaning,  dusting,  and 
making  the  beds  in  29  guest  rooms ;  two  care  for  23  guest  rooms  each, 
as  well  as  the  reception  rooms;  and  one  is  assigned  to  the  cleaning  of 
all  baths,  toilets,  showers,  and  lobbies. 

The  restaurants  serve  on  an  average  of  4,000  meals  eveir  day. 
A  total  of  130  employees  is  engaged  in  the  operation  of  this  depart- 
ment. Some  idea  of  the  intensive  service  which  is  required  mav  be 
gained  from  the  statement  that  it  is  necessary  to  serve  2,000  meals  in 
90  minutes.  Clean  linen  is  furnished  with  each  meal,  and  the  service 
is  rendered  by  uniformed  waitresses.  Two  kitchens  and  one  bakery 
are  in  constant  operation,  and  110  of  the  employees  of  the  hotels  are 
engaged  in  this  hne  of  work,  performing  the  duties  of  chefs,  cooks, 
pantrymen,  storekeepers,  etc. 

The  quantities  of  food  consumed  at  a  typical  meal  are  1,000  pounds 
of  chickens,  300  pies,  4,000  rolls  or  mufftns,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
2^-pound  loaves  of  bread,  50  gallons  of  ice  cream. 

A  thoroughly  modern  and  up-to-date  laundry  operates  as  an  ad- 
junct of  the  hotels.  It  does  all  the  flat  work  of  the  plant,  consisting 
of  approximately  400,000  pieces  monthly,  as  well  as  about  $80<) 
worth  of  guest  work,  at  prices  considerably  below  those  which  would 
be  charged  in  private  laundries.  Its  33  employees  also  make  all  the 
uniforms  and  curtains,  and  attend  to  the  mending  of  the  hotel  linen. 

There  are  36  employees  in  the  mechanical  department.  The  plant 
which  they  are  required  to  keep  in  operation  and  repair  covers  15 
acres.  It  involves  the  supervision  of  10  miles  of  underground  pipe. 
7  acres  of  roofing,  over  7,000  electric  fixtures,  upward  of  17,000 
plumbing  fixtures,  as  well  as  the  care  of  lawns  and  grounds. 

Seven  competent  employees,  including  nurses,  are  maintained  in 
connection  with  the  infirmary. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  is,  of  course,  a  complete  tele- 
phone exchange,  a  force  engaged  in  the  furnishing  of  adejjuate  fire 
protection,  both  outside  and  inside  the  building,  an  auditing  and 
disbursing  section,  a  registration  bureau,  and  a  mail  and  delivery 
section,  handling  approximately  100,000  pieces  of  mail  per  montli. 

As  reflecting  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  which  conducted  an  exhaustive  investigation  into 
the  operation  of  the  Government  liotels.  it  may  be  well  to  quote  from 
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the  report  of  that  committee  the  following  statement  bearing  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  service  furnished  guests  at  the  Government 
hotels : 

These  young  women  receive  complete  hotel  service.  Each  has  a  single  room, 
weU  furnished  with  speclallj'  made  furniture,  Including  a  clothes  chest  or  dress 
box  and  ample  closet  space.  Each  room  has  convenient  access  to  shower  baths 
and  toilets.  Maid  service  Is  furnished  for  cleaning  the  roonas,  and  all  linens, 
such  as  sheets,  pillowcases,  and  towels,  are  supplied.  Laundry  work  may  be 
done  by  the  young  women  for  themselves  li^  specially  constructed  tubs  In  the 
basement,  and  electric  current  Is  supplied  for  electric  irons  and  also  for  certain 
Ught  cooking  utensils.  The  occupants  may  also  have  laundry  work  done  in  the 
hotel  laundry  at  rates  less  than  prices  current  with  private  companies.  In 
addition,  there  is  practically  unlimited  access  to  telephones,  and  messages  are 
received  and  delivered,  mail  distributed,  and  keys  cared  for.  Infirmary  service 
is  given  without  extra  charge  in  complaints  where  the  patient  is  not  too  se- 
riously ill.  Reception  halls  are  provided  for  the  receiving  of  guests,  and  danc- 
ing may  be  enjoyed  in  the  recreation  halls.  f?he  meal  service  includes  two  meals 
a  day,  and  the  meals,  as  far  as  the  committee  can  ascertain,  are  nourishing 
and  are  cleanly  cooked  and  well  served. 

The  committee,  moreover,  had  the  following  to  say  with  regard  to 
salaries  paid  to  employees  of  the  Government  hotels  : 

The  salary  paid  the  manager,  of  which  complaints  have  reached  the  ears  of 
the  committee,  is  a  lar^e  salary  as  salaries  to  women  are  commonly  viewed. 
The  committee  feels,  though,  that  any  woman  who  is  capable  of  competently 
tilling  a  position  ordinarily  occupied  by  a  man  Is  entitled  to  the  compensation 
ordinarily  paid.  ♦  *  ♦  A  competent  manager  of  an  1,800-room  hotel  is  en- 
titled to  a  salary  of  that  size.  The  salaries  to  matrons  of  the  various  dormi- 
tories range  from  $75  to  $100  per  month  and  the  allowance  of  room  and  meals. 
These  salaries  are  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  excessive. 

We  are  open  to  suggestions  from  the  committees  of  the  guests 
and  this  advisory  council  which  we  have  selected  as  to  possible 
economies,  and  every  constructive  suggestion  that  has  been  offered 
has  been  carefully  considered  and  adopted,  if  feasible. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $10,000  to  manage,  maintain, 
rent,  lease  land,  houses^  buildings,  and  improvements,  and  other 
general  community  utilities  which  remain  unsold  and  which  are 
owned  by  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation. 

Mr.  Watson.  The  only  appropriation  which  we  have  for  this  fiscal 
year  for  the  administration  of  properties  in  the  field  is  that  which 
IS  specifically  limited  to  the  collection  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
real  estate,  $25,000.  At  Watertown,  N.  i .,  for  instance,  where  the 
property  is  thus  far  imsold,  we  have  had  to  expend  about  $2,200- 
dunng  the  last  six  months.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  I  think,  that 
somebody  must  be  maintained  there  to  supervise  the  operation  of 
the  property,  the  collection  of  rents,  etc.  That,  together  with  the 
very  negligible  sum  which  we  have  expended  for  repairs,  aggregates 
about  $2,265  for  the  six  months.  Estimating  the  expenses  to-day, 
we  will  need  for  the  operation  of  this  project  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  about  $4,500,  and  the  balance  ox  the  $10,000  is  intended  to 
be  made  available  for  absolutely  essential  repairs  which  we  may 
be  forced  to  make  at  the  other  places  where  the  property  is  unsold. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  set  up  a  new  account;  why  not 
just  increase  the  amount  for  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  employees 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 
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Mr.  E££D.  We  could  not  spend  that  money  in  Watertown. 

The  Chairman.  This  appropriation  is  just  for  District  employees? 

Mr.  Beed.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  And  you  would  have  to  amend  the  language. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  item  like  this  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir ;  approximately  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  $10,000.  At  Watertown  we  have  had  to  spend  $5,000 
this  year  that  we  will  not  spen'd  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs? 

Mr.  Watson.  For  everything — ^the  salaries  of  the  men,  the  repairs, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  property.  We  have  expended  that  from 
the  receipts.  . 

Mr.  Eeed.  What  we  want  this  appropriation  for  is  to  have  the 
Treasury  simply  reimburse  cfur  miscellaneous  receipts  according 
to  the  act  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  paying  it  out  of  the  other  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Watson.  We  are  paying  it  out  of  the  receipts. 

Mr.  Reed.  We  took  in  $12,600  by  the  expenditure  of  $2,200. 


Thursday,  January  20,  1921. 
parliamentary  precedents. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CLAEENCE  CANNON,  WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 

FOB  PRINTING,  BINDING,  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HINDS'  PRECEDENTS. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  estimate  here,  Mr.  Cannon,  which  is 
legislative  in  its  character,  providing  that  there  shall  be  printed  and 
bound  2,500  copies  of  Hinds'  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  with  reference  to  such  cases  of  procedure 
in  the  United  States  Senate  as  may  be  useful  in  connection  therewith, 
etc.    You  are  familiar  with  that,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  familiar  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  ? 

Mr.  Cannon.  No  estimate  of  the  cost  has  been  made.  I  could  give 
you  the  cost  of  printing  the  same  material,  or  practically  the  same 
material,  in  1907.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  printing  at  that  time  was 
less  than  it  is  now.  At  that  time  the  Precedents,  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  were  printed  at  a  cost  of  17.7  cents  per  volume.  There  were 
2,500  sets  printed,  consisting  of  8  volumes  each,  or  20,000  volumes  in 

all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  cost  cover  the  printing  and  binding! 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  was  the  complete  cost  as  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  That  cost  was  17.7  cents  per  volume? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  rather  remarkable. 
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Mr.  Cannon.  The  tptal  cost  was  $3,559.44  for  the  20,000  volumes. 

The  Chairman.  What  number  does  this  make  provision  for?  Is 
it  2,500  sets? 

Mr.  Cannon.  As  read  it  provides  for  the  same  number  printed  be- 
fore, or  2,500  sets. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  not  more  than  take  care  of  the  next 
Congress,  would  it,  if  you  give  each  member  three  sets  ? 

Mr.  Cannon.  This  is  the  disposition  made  in  1907 :  2,500  sets  were 
printed,  allowing  each  Member  of  the  sitting  Congress  three  sets — 
that  is,  one  for  his  office,  one  for  his  Washington  residence,  and  one 
for  his  home.  They  also  allowed  each  Member  of  the  following  Con- 
gress who  was  not  a  Member  of  the  sitting  Congress  three  sets.  They 
then  gave  each  committee  room  a  set ;  they  gave  10  sets  to  the  Con- 
gressional Libary;  10  sets  each  to  the  House  and  Senate  Libraries, 
500  copies  to  the  State  and  Territorial  libraries  and  the  designated 
depositories.  The  remainder  of  the  sets  were  places  to  the  credit  of 
the  Speaker  to  be  distributed  by  him.  At  that  time  there  were  prob- 
ably not  so  many  designated  depositories  as  now,  but  the  number  was 
practically  the  same.  There  ar:»  now  476  designated  depositories.  At 
that  time  there  were  left  67  sets,  after  they  had  supplied  all  of  the 
Members,  libraries,  etc.,  which  went  to  the  credit  of  the  Speaker. 
There  were  at  that  time,  however,  but  386  Members  while  there  are 
now  435  Members. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  present  membership  of  Congress  is  536, 
counting  both  House  and  Senate  Members.  If  you  provide  three  sets 
for  each  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  three  sets  to  each  in- 
coming new  Member,  of  whom  there  will  be  about  125,  that  will  make 
a  total  of  1,983  sets.  Then  you  will  provide  for  the  committees  120 
sets,  for  the  libraries  of  the  House  and  Senate  20  sets,  and  for  the 
&tate  libraries  500  sets,  making  2,623  sets,  without  leaving  anything 
for  the  other  libraries. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  committees  have  been  increased  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  has  been  increased,  while  the  number  of  incoming 
Members  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  at  that  time.  It  was 
not  the  intention  to  follow  the  statute  of  1907.  It  was  merely  sub- 
mitted so  that  you  could  consider  the  matter  and  make  such  changes 
as  were  necessary.  You  have  before  you  the  act  just  as  it  passed 
the  House  before.  However,  the  Speaker  thought  one  set  for  each 
Member  would  be  sufficient,  or,  at  most,  two  sets.  Of  course,  that 
would  be  for  the  committee  to  decide.  There  is  another  feature 
to  be  considered  in  this  connection  which  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of 
publication.  The  present  edition  will  be  merely  reprinted  from  the 
plates  now  on  file  at  the  printing  office.  The  only  expense  will  be  the 
cost  of  the  press  work  and  the  paper,  and  that  is  a  small  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  original  work.  The  first  five  volumes  would  be  so 
reprinted  from  the  plates,  and  the  only  expense  will  be  for  press  work 
and  paper. 

The  tlHAiRMAN.  There  are  eight  volumes,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Cannon.  We  would  have  to  revise  the  last  three  volimies, 
which  contain  the  indices. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  House  Document  No.  576  ? 

Mr.  Cannon.  No,  sir;  House  Document  No.  576  is  the  single 
volume  printed  by  Mr.  Hinds  in  1898. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  approximately  the  same  size  ? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Yes,  sir ;  the  same  size  type  and  style. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  additional  volumes  been  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Cannon.  They  are  being  prepared  now. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  they  be  ready  for  the  printer? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Just  as  quickly  as  I  can  get  them  ready,  or  some  time 
this  summer.  The  undertaking  is  larger  thau  we  at  first  supposed. 
The  period  of  17  years  comprising  the  major  portion  of  Mr.  Hinds's 
work  occupies  105,389  pa^es  in  the  Congressional  Kecord,  while  the 
14  years  since  its  publication  cover  160,351  pa^es,  due  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  remained  in  session  almost  continuously  and  the  daily 
sessions  are  now  from  one  to  two  hours  longer  than  formerly. 

Their  preparation  is  not  costing  the  Government  anything  now, 
however,  as  the  appropriation  expired  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  pro- 
vided in 'the  resolution,  and  I  have  received  no  compensation  smce 
last  September.  The  expense  of  preparing  them  has  alreadjr  been 
paid.  The  only  expense  to  be  considered  is  the  expense  of  printing 
them. 

The  Chairman.  My  impression  is  that  the  Members  do  not  use 
these  books  at  their  homes  nor  at  their  residences  here.  The  only 
place  where  they  use  them  at  all  is  at  their  offices.  Where  they  have 
been  allowed  three,  they  have  sent  some  as  a  compliment  to  a  State 
senator  or  representative,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  rulings  in  Hinds' 
Precedents  do  not  help  them,  because  the  rules  of  the  State  assem- 
blies are  so  different  from  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  think  that  is  true.  They  are  largely  dead  matter 
whenever  they  are  sent  outside  of  Washington,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  depositories  in  some  of  the  larger  libraries. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  to  be  published  in  that  number  they 
ought  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Speaker  or  of  some  one 
else,  so  that  when  the  new  Members  come  in  they  could  be  supplied 
with  a  copy  for  their  use. 

Mr.  Cannon.  That  was  the  plan  in  1907.  But  after  the  distribu- 
tion provided  by  law  only  67  sets  remained  to  the  credit  of  the 
Speaker.  Those  sets  were  gradually  disposed  of.  The  result  was 
that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  only  remaining  sets  were 
a  few  unbound  copies  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, and  of  course  those  have  long  since  been  exhausted.  There 
are  now  no  sets  available  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  They  ought  to  be  available  in  order  to  replace  sets 
that  have  been  destroyed  and  for  new  Members. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  revise  your  estimates  here  with  that 
in  view  and  submit  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Along  that  Une,  that  one  copy  would  be  sufficient 
for  each  Member? 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  so,  and  then  the  other  distribution 
could  be  as  it  was  before.  If  it  is  intended  that  there  shaU  be  three 
sets  for  each  Member,  obviously  this  number  should  be  increased  to 
something  like  5,000  sets.  That  is  true,  because  this  will  be  the 
only  edition  of  the  Precedents  that  will  be  printed,  probably,  for  the 
next  5  or  10  years.  While  you  are  runmng  them  off,  you  should 
run  off  enough  for  the  next  few  years. 
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Mr.  Cannon.  Yes,  sir.    There  would  be  little  extra  cost  for  the 
additional  yolumes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  prepare  an  estimate  along  that  line. 
Mr.  Cannon.  Yes,  sir. 


Thursday,  January  20,  1921. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

STAT£HENT  OF  HON.  CUFFOBD  ISELAUm,  CHAIEMAN  COMMIT. 
TEE  ON  ACCOTTNTS;  MB.  WILLIAM  TYLEE  PAGE,  GLEBE;  AND 
MB.  JOHN  H.  HOUINOSWOBTH,  CHIEF  CLEBK 

for  miscellaneous  and  expenses  of  special  AlfO  SELECT  COMMITTEES. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Page,  for  miscellaneous  items  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  you  are  asking  for  1919,  $423.94? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  ancient,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  for  belated  telegrams. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  telegrams  for  Members  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir; '"  pickups "  as  we  call  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  amount  expended  for  tele- 
grams for  the  year? 

Mr.  Page.  For  1919? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  For  the  fiscal  year,  I  think,  $106,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  1920  you  are  asking  for  miscellaneous  items 
$25,627.76? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  should  like  to  sajr,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
since  I  made  that  estimate  on  the  15th,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  -Recounts,  who  is  present,  has  shown  me  four  other  vouchers 
that  total  $13,600.98,  which  had  not  been  considered  when  I  wrote 
my  letter. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  items  of  expenditure,  Mr.  Page? 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  further  along  in  my  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
stated  what  that  deficiency  covers,  on  page  3.  Special  committees, 
$1,185.67,  which  will  be  added  to  by  the  supplemental  estimate  I 
have  just  mentioned,  $13,600.98. 

The  Chairman.  What  else,  Mr.  Page? 

Mr.  Page.  For  reporting  hearings,  $981.80 ;  miscellaneous  supplies, 
$1,706.34;  telephone  service,  $1,530.39;  expenses  of  funerals  of  de- 
ceased Members,  $6,518.45 ;  and  for  telegraph  service,  $13,705.11. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  special  committees^  that  makes  a  total  of 
$14,883.67.    That  refers  to  investigating  committees? 

Mr.  Page.  That  refers  to  all  committees,  both  special  and  regular, 
which  are  authorized  to  act  under  authority  of  resolutions  of  the 
House.  For  instajice,  to  diflFerentiate,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  authorized  under  a  resolution  to  do  certain  things,  and  we 
know  that  they  are  quite  active  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  incurring  expense  ? 

Mr.  Page.  They  have  incurred  expense  throughout  this  Congress, 
but  for  a  long  time  they  did  very  little.    They  have  renewed  their 
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activities  considerably.    Their  current  expenses  will  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  current  fiscal  year's  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ? 

Mr.  ?AGE.  In  connection  with  the  daily  hearings  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  hearings,  the  indexing  of  the  hearings,  and  correspond- 
ence. I  think  those  items  cover  every  activity,  but  possibly  there  are 
others. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  they  have  clerks. 

Mr.  Page.  They  have  a  force  of  clerks,  but  they  are  preparing  now 
for  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff.  I  asked  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee the  other  day  if  he  would  kindly  give  me  even  an  approximate 
estimate,  if  he  could  not  give  me  an  exact  estimate,  of  what  their  ex- 
penditures might  be.     He  said  that  it  was  being  prepared. 

Another  committeey  as  an  illustration,  which  is  a  standing  com- 
mittee and  not  a  special  committee,  is  authorized  by  resolution  to  do 
certain  things — the  Committee  on  Education.  Then,  there  are  the 
special  committees,  and  in  one  instance  we  had  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  camp  sites.  I  think 
we  went  into  these  matters  very  thoroughly  at  the  former  hearing. 

Mr.  Ireland.  The  expenditure  in  that  case  was  limited  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir ;  limited  to  $2,500. 

The  only  special  committees  now  in  existence  which  are  function- 
ing and  incurring  expense  are  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  War  Department  and  the  committee  investigating  the  Shipping 
Board  operations.  The  Immigration  Committee  was  quite  active  for 
a  long  time  during  the  recess. 

EXPENDITURE  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  each  of  the  commit- 
tees— ^Ways  and  Means,  Education,  and  the  special  investigating  com- 
mittees— expended  in  1920? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  placed  in  the  deficiency  hearings,  up 
to  and  including  January  1,  1920,  all  the  expenditures  of  those  va- 
rious commitees,  and  we  will  place  in  this  hearing  those  made  subse- 
quently for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  and  to  date  in  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  do  that,  because  some  mem- 
bers will  want  to  know  about  them,  and  this  committee  will  be  criti- 
cized if  it  does  not  furnish  all  the  necessary  information. 

(The  statement  requested  by  the  chairman  follows:) 

Expenditures  of  Committees,  Regular  and  Speciai,,  Operating  Under  ArxHt^R- 
ITY  OF  House  Resolutions  I)i:ring  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  to  and 
INCLL'DING  January  15,  1921. 

committee  on  expenditures  in  the  war  department. 

(H.  Res.  98.) 

Five  subcoumiittees  on  ordnance,  foreign  expenditures,  canu>s,  aviation.  an«i 
Quartermaster's  Department. 

Exi)enditures  to  Jan.  1,  1920 $71.  5(>2. «] 

Exi>enditures  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30 49,  $ivj.  S7 

Expendituivs  from  July  1  to  January  ir>,  1921 16, 112, 'J 

Total 136.Gn.(>» 
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COMMITTEB    INVESTIGATIXG    UNITED    STATES    SHIPPING    BOASD   OPERATIONS. 

(H.  Res.  209.) 

Expenditures  to  Jan.  1,  1920 $12,234.64 

Expenditures  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30 8, 837. 65 

Expenditures  from  July  1,  1920,  to  Jan.  15,  1921 10, 656.  73 

Total 31,  729.  02 

COMMITTEE   ON    IMMIGRATION   AND    NATURAUZATION. 

(H.  Res.  382.) 

Expenditures  to  June  30,  19201 $1,191.10 

Expenditures  from  July  1,  1920,  to  Jan.  15,  1921 7^706. 16 

Total 8, 897. '26 

COMMITTEE    ON     EDUCATION     INVESTIGATING    FEDERAL    BOARD     FOB     VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

(H.  Res.  502.) 
Expenditures  to  June  30,  1920  (none  later) $1, 143.  94 

COMMITTEE  ON   WATS  AND  MEANS. 

(H.  Res.  63.) 

Expenditures  to  Jan.  1,  1920 $3, 636. 61 

Expenditures  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1920 .      675. 00 

Expenditures  from  July  1,  1920,  to  Jan.  15,  1921 670. 00 

Total 1 4, 981.  61 

EXPENDITURES  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED. 

Oourunittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Treasury  Department $991. 50 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Navy  Department 150. 00 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs  (camp  sites) 2,  500. 00 

SUMMARY. 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department $136, 671. 00 

Committee  Investigating  Shipping  Board  Operations 31,729.02 

Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization 8, 897. 26 

Committee  on  Education 1,143.94 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 4, 981. 61 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Treasury  Department 991. 50 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Navy  Department 150. 00 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs  (camp  sites) 2,500.00 

Grand  total 187, 064.  33 

Mr.  Ireland.  I  think  many  of  the  clerks  employed  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  are  special  clerks  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  then  they  have  some  making  certain  investigations  and  others 
are  tariff  experts. 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  believe  their  expenditures  are  going  to  aggre- 
gate a  great  deal. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Page.  I  only  mentioned  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by 
way  of  illustrating  that  under  the  general  term  of  special  com- 
mittees, certain  standing  committees  as  well,  are  authorized  to  do 
certain  things. 


• 
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The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  for  1920  you  originally  esti- 
mated $25,627.76,  and  you  are  now  asking  to  increase  that  by 
$13,600.98. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  right.  • 

The  Chairman.  When  you  gave  the  deficiency  covering  funerals, 
did  you  mean  that  the  total  amount  expended  in  connection  with  the 
funerals  of  deceased  members  for  the  year  was  $6,000  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  amount  which  remains  unpaid. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  up  this  balance  of  deficiencies,  did  you 
take  into  consideration  the  balance  you  have  on  hand? 

Mr.  Page.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  and,  as  far  as  1920  is  concerned,  I  will 
say  t^at  the  balance  in  the  fund  is  only  83  cents. 

The  Chairman.  For  1921  you  are  asking  $76,000,  and  you'  had  an 
appropriation  of  $75,000. 

Mr.  Page.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  show  an  actual  deficiency 
as  of  the  date  of  my  letter  of  $5,904,78 ;  that  is  an  actual  deficiency ; 
then  there  is  a  prospective  deficiency — very  roughly  estimated — of 
$75,000j  and  in  explanation  of  that,  on  page  2  of  my  letter,  I  state 
that  this  estimate  is  conservative  and  that  the  prospective  deficiency 
is  more  likely  to  run  to  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  show  in  your  letter  that  out  of  the  appro- 
priation of  $75,000  you  had  expended  to  January  15,  $69,683.47,  leav- 
ing a  balance  on  that  date  ot  $5,316.53 ;  that  you  had  unpaid  vouchers 
aggregating  $11,221.31,  leaving  a  deficiency  for  the  payment  of 
vouchers  of  $5,904.78. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
a  deficiency  of  $75,000  in  addition  to  that? 

Mr.  Page.  I  arrive  at  it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  this  way:  I 
stated  that  this  estimate  was  very  rough  and  necessarily  so  because 
of  the  lack  of  basis  upon  which  to  make  a  more  accurate  estimate. 
I  take  the  various  items  or  segregations  and  estimate  for  telegraph 
service,  for  10  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  $20,000 ;  telephone  service, 
for  eight  months,  $11,000;  laundry,  for  5  months,  $1,500;  ice,  for  7 
months,  $1,000 ;  stores  and  supplies,  $2,500 ;  employees  by  resolutions 
for  6  months,  $8,000;  special  committees,  $20,000;  reporting  hear- 
ings, $10,000;  and  miscellaneous  sundries,  $1,500,  making  a  total  of 
$75,000.  Now,  we  have  until  June  30  to  run,  and  in  the  meantime 
there  will  be  an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress,  so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  anv  exact  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  evident  you  need  some  money. 

Mr.  Page.  Not  a  great  deal.  We  reached  the  high-water  mark, 
I  think,  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  there  will  be  a  gradual  recession. 
Considering  the  activities  and  compared  with  the  tremendous  amount 
of  money  the  expenditure  •f  which  was  being  investigate^^  it  is  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  expenditures  for  telegraph  service 
running  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Page.  They  are  receding;  they  average  about  $2,000  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  put  in  the  record  a  short  classification 
grouping  the  items  like  telegraph,  funerals,  special  committees,  select 
committees,  regular  committees,  clerks,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  such  a  statement  prepared  and  will  submit  it. 
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(Said  statement  follows:) 

July  1,  1920,  to  January  15,  1921 : 

Special  committees $29, 159.  IS 

Deceased  Members ^ 2, 862. 27 

Supplies 3, 833. 44 

Newspapers .  196.99 

Reporting  hearings 2, 538. 25 

Telegrams 4, 405. 80 

Miscellaneous --,  4, 271.  51 

Ice 803.18 

Typewriters 307.70 

Telephones 6, 513. 99 

Laundry 1, 255. 17 

Deceased  employees ^ ,  1, 340. 00 

Pay  rolls — ,  13, 196. 49 

Total 69, 688. 47 

REPAIR,  ETC.,  OF  AUTOMOBILE  FOR  SPEAKER. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  a  deficiency  of  $300  for  the  main- 
tenance and  driving  of  the  Speaker's  automobile. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  an  appropriation  of  $2,80()? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  sufficient? 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir.  We  figure  that  for  maintenance  and  driving 
to  the  30th  of  June  we  will  need  about  that  amount.  The  Speaker's 
car  was  repaired  this  fall  and  the  bill  was  a  little  in  excess  of  what 
we  thought  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  bill  for  repairs? 

Mr.  Page.  $1,186. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  was  overhauled  pretty  thoroughly? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  it  was  pretty  thoroughly  overhauled. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  have  seen  the  car  recently,  I  judge  you 
have  practically  had  it  overhauled  and  reconditioned  throughout? 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  in  better  condition  than  it  ever  was. 

FOR  compiling  REPORTS  FOR  OFFICIAL  REGISTER. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  want  $8,660  "to  enable  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  pay  to  such  persons  as  were  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  work  designated  by  him  and  in  such  proportion 
as  he  may  deem  just  for  assistance  rendered  during  the  Sixty-sixth 
Congress  in  Compiling  the  list  of  reports  to  be  made  to  Congress  by 
pubfic  officials,  compiling  copy,  and  revising  proof  for  the  House 
portion  of  the  Official  Register  for  1919  and  1921,'*  etc.? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  * 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that. 

Mr.  Page.  Those  activities,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  been  going  on 
throughout  this  Congress  in  the  Clerk's  office  and  the  work  has  ac- 
tually been  performed.  The  work  alone  of  preparing  all  those  lists, 
directories,  and  the  like  is  the  work  of  two  men.  This  item  would 
cover  not  only  the  two  men  who  are  detailed  here  as  expert  proof 
readers  and  the  men  who  prepare  copy  but  other  persons  who  have 
rendered  assistance  in  the  matter  of  publicity  statements  filed  under 
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the  campaign  publicity  laws.  I  have  had  filed  in  my  office  through- 
out the  summer  and  fall — and  an  exact  record  kept — 3,560  pub- 
licity statements,  not  including  the  statements  submitted  under  the 
law  by  what  the  law  terms  "  political  committees."  I  would  like  to 
say  in  that  connection  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  campaign 
publicity  laws  have  been  on  the  statute  books  political  committees, 
other  than  the  large  political  committees,  such  as  the  Republican 
national  committee  and  the  Democratic  national  committee,  have 
filed  reports  with  the  Clerk.  It  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever  been  done 
and  it  IS  because  their  attention  was  called  to  the  law.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  such  committees  in  existence.  I  knew  of  the 
activities,  in  two  or  more  States,  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  of  the  Woman's  Party,  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  of  the 
Non-Partisan  League,  and  a  few  others,  but  there  were  some  com- 
mittees that  responded  of  which  I  had  no  knowledge  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  their  reports  are  all  on  file.  In  that  connection  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  work.  As  I  say,  there  are  3,560  reports  filed. 
but  that  itself  does  not  begin  to  show  the  amount  of  work  done  in 
the  way  of  correspondence  and  furnishing  blanks  to  candidates  who 
were  defeated  for  nomination  and  who,  of  course,  were  not  obliged 
to  make  any  reports  in  connection  with  the  general  election. 

The  Chairman.  I  observe  this  is  for  the  whole  Congress. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  customary  appropriation? 

Mr.  Page.  Well,  some  of  it  is  and  some  of  it  is  not.  It  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  preparation  of  reports  to  be  made  to  Congress  of  the  com- 
pilation and  indexing  of  the  Clerk's  annual  report,  revising  of  the 
members  on  the  Official  Register,  preparing  and  indexing  statistical 
reports  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  compiling  vest-pocket,  telephone 
and  Members'  directories,  and  the  platforms  of  the  two  great  political 
parties,  and  that  involves  also  the  sending  out  of  these  things  all  over 
the  country,  and,  of  course,  to  Members,  and  preparing  official  state- 
ments of  Members'  voting  records.  That  is  a  new  thing  which  I  in- 
troduced myself,  and  instead  of  the  Members  depending  upon  some- 
body getting  up  those  voting  records  for  them  in  their  own  individual 
cases — and  it  is  confined  to  the  Members  themselves — I  introduced  this 
method  of  furnishing  the  Members^  periodically  throughout  the  ses- 
sion, with  official  statements  of  their  voting  records,  which,  I  think, 
met  with  their  approval. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  heretofore  been  appropriated  for 
this  kind  of  service? 

Mr.  Page.  For  one  man  there  was  appropriated  $2,400  in  the  last 
Congress,  for  another  man  $1,200,  and  for  another  $600.  It  is  mv 
intention  to  use  some  of  this  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  extii 
work  that  has  been  put  in  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
Members'  clerks'  roll.  In  our  disbursing  office  that  feature  has  in- 
volved an  increase  in  work  of  197  per  cent,  which  can  be  very  readily 
seen  in  my  annual  report,  which  is  three  times  more  voluminous  than 
the  report  of  a  year  ago,  and  that  in  itself  shows  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  work. 

*  The  Chairman.  Is  this  appropriation  disbursed  among  person? 
who  are  already  on  the  rolls  and  for  extra  services  performed  bv 
them  ? 
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Mr.  Page,  In  most  cases ;  in  two  cases  it  involves  details  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  just  as  you  provide  for  certain  persons 
in  another  item  who  are  employees  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  paid  out  of  Government  Irrinting 
Office  appropriations  ? 

Mr.  !Paqe.  They  are  paid  a  per  diem  down  there  and  detailed  here. 
The  character  of  work  they  do  is  of  a  very  high-class  and  of  an  expert 
nature. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  pay  them  additional  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Out  of  this  appropriation.  They  are  detailed  here  by  the 
Public  Printer,  and  one  of  them  prepares  the  daily  calendar  of  busi- 
ness. We  are  carrying  an  epitome  in  the  index  of  the  calendar  which 
is  a  complete  index  of  the  legislation  of  this  Congress;  that  is  changed 
daily  and  shifted  according  to  the  action  of  the  House  on  various 
bills. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  about  twice  as  much  as  has  ever  been  paid 
before. 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  greater  than  heretofore,  because  there  have  been 
a  great  many  more  activities.  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  the  persons 
involved,  if  you  desire  it;  they  are  certified  to  the  Treasurer,  and  it  is 
paid  direct  to  them  on  my  certificate.      ^ 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  you  employed  in  your 
office? 

Mr.  Page.  The  total  number  is  about  57.  That  number  takes  in 
the  journal  clerk,  reading  clerks,  tally  clerk,  enrolling  clerk  and 
assistant,  bill  clerk  and  four  assistants,  librarian  and  assistants,  dis- 
bursing clerk  and  assistants^  chief  clerk,  assistant  chief  clerk,  etc. 
The  clerk's  office  ramifies,  Mr.  Chairman^  all  through  this  building 
and  in  part  in  the  House  Office  Building — ^the  stationery  room  and 
the  clerk's  document  room. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  you  had  such  a  large  force. 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  all  set  forth  in  aetail  in  the  legislative  bill,  under 
the  head  of  "Clerk's  office." 


Thursday,  January  20,  1921. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  COENEUTTS  FOBD,  PUBLIC  PBINTEB;  MB. 

BXrSSELL  0.  BEENE,  ACCOXnTTANT. 

PAYMENT  FOR  HOLIDAYS. 

The-  Chairman.  You  are  asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$40,949.25  to  enable  the  Public  Piinter  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  granting  holidays  and  the  Executive  orde?  grant- 
ing half  holidays  with  pay  to  the  employees  of  the  Government 
Prmting  Office.  You  have  for  this  purpose  an  appropriation  of 
$300,000  for  this  year.    What  is  your  unexpended  balance  ? 
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Mr.  Ford.  The  unexpended  balance  is  $91,050.76.  That  was  the 
balance  on  the  1st  day  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  at  the  close  of  business  on  January  1  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  At  the  close  of  December  31. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  holidays  did  you  have,  including  half 
holidays,  that  you  paid  for  out  of  this  appropriation  up  to  De- 
cember 31  ? 

Mr.  Ford,  We  paid  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanks- 
giving,  and  ChriSmas. 

Mr.  Beene.  There  were  half  holidays  in  July,  August,  and  there 
were  two  in  September. 

Mr.  Ford.  Tnere  were  four  in  July,  making  two  full  days,  four 
half  holidays  in  August^  making  two  full  days,  and  two  half  holidays 
in  September. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  there  were  only  four  half  holidays 
in  July? 

Mr.  Ford.  There  may  have  been  five  Saturdays  in  July.  Yes; 
there  were  five,  makiuj^  two  and  a  half  days. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  figuring  on  for  the  rest  of  this 
year? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  takes  in- March  4,  which  is  an  extra  holiday. 

The  Chairman.  First,  you  have  January  1  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  January  1  is  one,  February  22  is  another,  and  March  4 
is  another. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Lincoln  Day? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  understand  that  that  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  counting  on  that? 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir.  That  is  the  reason  we  had  about  $28,000  to 
turn  back  into. the  Treasury  last  year.  That  was  on  account  of  not 
having  that  holiday. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  on  only  three  holidays  for  the 
balance  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Beene.  No,  sir^    May  30,  or  Decoration  Day,  is  another. 

Mr.  Ford.  There  are  two  days  in  January.  No;  I  am  mistaken 
about  that.  We  generally  close  half  a  day  hefore  New  Year's  and 
half  a  day  before  Christmas.  Instead  of  doing  that  we  combined  it 
into  one  day  before  Christmas  so  that  we  did  not  have  to  open  up  the 
plant. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  paid  for? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  January  1,  February  22 

Mr.  Ford  (interposing).  And  March  4. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  legal  holiday.  When  was  that  ibade 
a  legal  holiday? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  understand  that  it  is  a  legal  holiday. 

Mr.  Beene.  It  has  always  been  a  holiday.    It  is  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  when  they  ought  to  commence  to  work. 
i  Mr.  Beene.  We  figured  it  as  a  holiday  in  these  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  that  it  will  cost  you*in  the 
way  of  a  draft  on  this  appropriation  for  holidays  with  your  present 
force?  • 

Mr.  Beene.  $22,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  January  1,  February  22,  March  4, 
and  May  30? 
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Mr.  Ford.  We  provide  in  this  for  a  contingent  holiday  that  may 
not  come. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  generally  have  one  each  year.  Last  year  was  an 
exception  and  the  money  reverted  to  the  Treasury. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  on  five  holidays? 

Mr.  Beenb.  We  are  also  figuring  on  two  half  holidays  in  June — 
making  six  altogether  and  estimated  to  total  $132,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  one  full  day  in  June. 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  if  you  eliminate  the  contingent 
holiday,  there  would  be  a  reduction  of  $22,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  here  on  one  contingent  holiday, 
for  a  holiday  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  for  two  half  holidays  in  June, 
which  is  contingent  upon  the  President  issuing  an  Executive  order 
creating  the  Saturday  half  holiday. 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

SECTION    46 — ^PRINTINO  LAWS — ^LEGAL  HOLIDAYS. 

The  employees  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  shall  be  allowed  the  follow- 
ing legal  holidays  with  pay,  to  wit :  The  first  day  of  January ^^  the  twenty-second 
day  of  February,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December, 
Inauguration  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Labor's  Holiday,  and  such  day  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  day  of  public  fast  or 
thanksgiving. 

jjeulveb  of  absence. 

The  Chairman.  For  leaves  of  absence  you  are  asking  $80,439.14. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  paid  out  up  to  the  1st  of  January  $474,299,  and  we 
had  a  balance  on  the  1st  of  January  of  $86,701,  with  a  deficiency  of 
$166,140.14  that  is  needed  for  leaves. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  had  you  paid  for  the  year  1920  up  to 
January  1. 

Mr.  Beene.  I  can  supply  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  expended  to  December'  31,  1920, 
$474,299.19. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  for  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  what  you  had 
expended  under  this  heading  up  to  December  31,  1919,  for  the  six 
months'  period. 

Mr.  Beene.  The  amount  was  $380,623. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  you  are  going  to  need  $80,439.14 
for  the  last  six  months  when  these  people  largely  take  their  leaves 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  explained  by  the  expenditure  of  $474,000  for 
the  first  six  months  and  we  are  only  asking  for  $166,000  for  the  last 
six  months. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  all  take  their  leave  in  the  first  six  months, 
then  you  would  not  need  anything  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  But  they  do  not  all  take  their  leaves  then.  You  know  it 
is  not  compulsory  to  take  the  entire  30  days,  and  a  good  many  hold 
their  leave  so  that  in  case  they  are  sick  they  can  charge  it  against  their 
leave  so  they  will  not  lose  their  money.    They  do  not  take  the  full  30 
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days  at  one  time.    This  leave  is  all  earned  the  year  previous,  the 
statutory  force  excepted. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  can  figure  this  out  according  to  the  number 
of  employees  you  have  by  figuring  the  annual  leave  they  are  en- 
titled to.  * 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  because  they  earn  the  leave  the  year  before,  and 
what  is  paid  this  year  was  earned  then. 

The  (jHAiRMAN.  But,  of  course,  there  are  some  of  them  that  do  not 
take  their  leave. 

Mr.  Ford.  Last  year  there  was  unexpended  and  returned  to  the 
Treasury  $2,863.  When  an  employee  earns  leave,  if  he  separates  or 
is  separated  from  the  service  before  he  takes  it,  what  we  call  accrued 
leave  is  paid  him,  because  he  has  earned  that  amount,  and  we^  set 
aside  about  $35,000  for  accrued  leave  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  mimi- 
mum  figure  requested. 

The  Chairman.  You  always  have  to  pay  more  leave  when  yon 
have  separations  from  the  service. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  pay  the  leave  that  is  earned.  If  anybody  earns 
leave  and  is  separated  from  the  service  they  get  paid  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  always  take  their  leave  when  they  leave  the 
service  ? 

Mr.  Beene.  We  have  to  pay  it  to  them.  Under  the  law  it  is  an 
earning  the  same  as  services. 

Mr.  Ford.  For  instance,  if  somebody  was  discharged  and  he  bad 
15  days  coming  to  him,  of  course  we  would  have  to  pay  it.  They 
are  entitled  to  it  because  they  earned  it  the  year  before ;  that  is,  those 
on  the  lump-sum  roll. 


Thursday,  January  20, 1921. 

omcE  OP  superintendent  of  documents. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  L.  ALVEBSON,  STTFEBINTEinDEHT  OF 
DOCUMENTS;  AND  MB.  A.  P.  TISDEL,  ASSISTANT  S1TPEBIN. 
TENDENT. 

furniture,  fixtures,  etc. 

The  Chairman,  For  furniture,  fixtures,  etc.,  in  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  documents,  you  are  asking  a  deficiency  this  year  of 
$10,000,  and  you  have  an  appropriation  of  $39,000.  How  are  you 
getting  along  with  that? 

Mr.  AiiVERSON.  Mr.  Good,  the  deficiency  of  $10,000  estimated  in 
addition  to  the  $39,000  allowed  for  general  expenses  of  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  documents  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
per  month  cost  for  the  first  five  months,  which  was  $3,035.61,  to 
which  was  added  an  additional  ainount  of  $1,700  for  the  last  seven 
months  to  provide  for  the  wrapping  paper  for  the  Congressional 
Record,  which  averages  208  rolls  per  month  and  90  pounds  to  the 
roll,  at  a  cost  of  lij  cents  a  pound  for  the  wrapping  paper  for  the 
Eecord. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  buy  out  of  this  appropriation! 

Mr.  Alverson.  Paper. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  buy  very  much  furniture  and  things 
of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Alverson.  No,  sir ;  not  a  ^reat  deal. 

Mr.  Tisdel.  This  appropriation  of  $89,000  is  available  for  furni- 
ture and  fixtures  and  general  expenses  which  include  wrapping  paper 
and  glue  and  other  articles  required  in  mailing  operations. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  that  the  average  monthly  expen- 
diture is  something  over  $3,000. 

Mr.  Alverson.  Yes,  sir. 

wrapping  paper. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  is  for  paper,  if  that  is  the  large 
item  ? 

Mr.  Alverson.  We  havd  not  figured  out  in  exact  figures  as  to  how 
much  is  for  paper. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  say  the  wrapping  paper  for 
the  Congressional  Record  amounted  to  ? 

Mr.  Alverson.  I  have  not  that  singled  out  here  just  for  the  Record 
alone. 

Mr.  Tisdel.  The  wrapping  paper  for  the  Congressional  Record 
figures  on  the.  price  of  1^  cents  a  pound  at  an  average  of  208  rolls 
a  month,  amounting  to  about  $1,700  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  $1,700  a  month  just  for  the  little  piece  of  wrapping 
paper  that  goes  around  each  Congressional  Record  that  is  sent  out. 

Mr.  Alverson.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  208  rolls  per  month  used  and 
90  pounds  to  the  roll. 

Mr.  Ford.  And  there  are  about  32,000  Records  sent  out  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  had  this  item  of  wrapping  paper 
last  year.    How  much  of  the  appropriation  did  you  have  last  year? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  Last  year  we  had  the  same  appropriation  ot  $39,000, 
but  we  obtained  an  additional  deficiency  in  the  other  appropriation. 
We  had  a  deficiency  of  $20^000  in  the  other  appropriation  that  is 
always  allowed  for  the  mailing  of  departmental  publications.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  separate  the  appropriation  for  depart- 
mental mailing  and  that  used  for  the  sales  of  publications,  library 
distribution,  and  the  Congressional  Record  and  the  Official  Gazette. 

The  Chairman.  This  year  you  are  not  asking  for  any  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Tisdel.  No  ;  not  for  that  purpose,  but  this  will  give  us  the  same 
total  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  think  it  would  be  easier  to  come  up  here 
and  get  an  appropriation  for  wrapping  paper  for  the  Congressional 
Record  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  No,  sir;  but  we  are  sure  the  balance  of  the  $39,000 
appropriation  is  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  expense  for  Congres- 
sional Record  wrapping  paper,  which  will  be  an  additional  expendi- 
ture for  the  last  seven  months.  I  want  to  say  this  in  regard  to  the 
expenditures  for  materials  and  supplies:  It  is  almost  an  unknown 
quantity  so  far  as  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  is  concerned, 
because  it  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  activities  of  the  various  de- 
partments. We  do  not  know  in  advance  how  many  publications  they 
are  going  to  send  in  for  us  to  mail  or  what  the  increased  cost  of  paper 
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or  envelopes  might  be.  On  some  publications  we  may  be  fortunate 
and  be  able  to  use  wrappers,  and  again  we  may  have  to  use  envelopes, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  figure  in  advance  whether  the  supply  will  be 
greater  of  one  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  add  so  much  for  the  last  four 
months?  If  you  got  along  with  an  average  expenditure  of  $3,039 
for  the  first  five  months,  why  can  you  not  get  along  with  an  average 
expenditure  of  that  amount  for  the  last  seven  months? 

Mr.  TiSDEL.  We  took  that  average  of  $3,039,  which  was  figured 
from  the  bills  for  the  first  five  months,  and  multiplied  it  by  12,  and 
it  gives  $36,475.32,  which  is  within  the  appropriation.  Beginning 
December,  when  Congre^  convened,  we  have  seven  months  to  run 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  to  the  average  monthly  expendi- 
ture of  $3,039  we  have  added  an  additional  expenditure  of  $1,700  per 
month  for  the  Congressional  Record  wrapping  paper. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  was  for  the  months  when  Congress  was 
not  in  session? 

Mr.  TlSDEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  hardly  need  all  the  $10,000  even  then. 

Mr.  TiSDEL.  On  that  basis,  that  gives  you  $48,376.22,  which  is  not 
quite  $10,000,  but  is  $9,375.32. 

Mr.  Ford.  And  Congress  will  be  in  session  during  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  a  month  of  that 
time  when  Congress  will  not  be  in  session. 

Mr.  TiSDEL.  If  that  is  true  we  will  be  that  much  to  the  good,  ex- 
cept, as  I  say,  it  is  bad  business  to  estimate  so  close  for  materials,  be- 
cause we  can  not  tell  when  we  may  have  a  big  ruli  on  a  publication. 
For  instance,  take  a  year  ago,  we  did  not  have  a  subscriber  to  a  cer- 
tain service  of  the  Internal  Revenue,  the  Weekly  Income  Tax  Bulle- 
tin, and  now  we  have  17,000  subscriptions  going  out  weekly. 

FOR  SUPPLYING  PUBLICATIONS  TO  DEPOSITORY  LIBRARIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  supplying  publications  to  depository  libra- 
ries you  are  asking  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $40,000,  and  you 
have  an  appropriation  of  $80,000.    What  is  the  necessity  for  this? 

Mr.  TisDEL.  The  increased  cost  of  paper  and  the  various  opera- 
tions that  enter  into  the  cost  of  publications  supplied  depository 
libraries  will  cost  the  estimated  deficiency  of  about  $40,000.  Our 
present  appropriation  is  $80,000,  and  for  the  first  five  months  the 
cost  has  exceeded  that  of  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year  by 
$16,667.13,  which  is  an  increase  of  over  60  per  cent.  On  this  basis, 
we  would  be  justified  in  asking  for  $48,000  as  a  deficiency,  but  as  we 
are  in  hope  this  rate  of  increase  will  not  obtain  ^f or  the  entire  year 
we  are  estimating  $40,000.  If  we  figure  it  another  way,  the  actual 
cost  for  depository  publications  for  the  first  five  months  was  $41.- 
494.78,  and  in  that  amount  we  find  the  increase,  as  stated  here,  of 
over  60  per  cent  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  Now, 
the  actual  cost  for  the  last  seven  months,  last  year,  for  depository 
publications  was  $79,111.81.  That  would  make  a  total  of  about 
$120,000,  or  $20,000  less  than  we  are  asking  for,  but  that  is  not 
allowing  for  any  increase  in  the  rate  for  the  cost  of  publications  for 
the  last  seven  months,  as  has  existed  for  the  first  five  months.  Our 
office  exercises  no  control  over  this  particular  appropriation. 
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The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  this  increase  due  to  increase  in 
cost,  and  to  what  extent  in  increased  service? 

Mr.  TiSDEL.  I  would  say  entirely  to  increased  cost,  because  the 
number  of  publications  sent  to  depositories  practically  remains 
about  the  same. 

Mr.  Ford.  In  other  words,  the  price  of  the  stock  and  the  paper 
that  goes  into  the  publications  has  increased  from  60  to  200  and  300 
per  cent. 

Mr.  TiSDEL.  Last  year  we  had  an  appropriation  of  $80,000/  and 
\ou  gave  US  a  deficiency  of  $25,000,  which  amounted  to  $105,000 
last  year  for  the  depositories.  We  can  not  control  this  distribution. 
Everything  that  goes  into  the  Government  Printing  Office  automati- 
cally goes  to  the  aepositories  whether  they  want  it  or  not. 


Tuesday,  January  18,  1921. 

printing  and  binding,  department  of  commerce. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  THOMAS  F.  McKEOIT,  CHIEF  OF  DIYISIOH  OF 
PTTBUCATIOirS;  AND  MB.  B.  S.  MacELWEE,  DIBECTOB  BTJBEATT 
OF  FOBEION  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMEBCE. 

The  Chairman.  For  printing  and  binding  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  including  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  exclusive 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  you  are  asking  $59,000.  You  have  an 
appropriation  this  year  of  $325,000.  What  is  the  state  of  your 
balances? 

Mr.  McKeon.  On  January  1  we  had  an  unexpended  balance  of 
$85,314.12. 

The  Chairman.  I  presimie  at  the  first  of  the  year^you  obligated 
yourself  to  a  large  extent  to  print  bulletins,  etc.,  that  were  hanging 
over  from  last,  year,  which  is  the  reason  you  spent  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  your  appropriation  in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  That  is  true  of  my  bureau. 

Mr.  McKeon.  The  cost  of  the  unbilled  and  uncompleted  work  of 
the  department  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  on  July  1,  1920 — 
the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year — and  chargeable  against  the 
allotment  for  1921,  was  $46,774.53,  while  such  work  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  on  the  same  date  in  1919  cost  $31,909.79. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  that  you  had  more  work  or  that 
the  cost  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  was  greater? 

Mr.  McKeon.  The  cost  of  printmg  was  greater  and  there  was 
some  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  printing  to  be  done.  To  this 
difference  of  $14,864.74,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  liability 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1920  and  the  fiscal  year  1921,  we 
must  add  the  sum  of  $15,600,  which,  during  the  fiscal  year  1920,  was 
taken  from  the  allotment  from  the  national  security  and  defense 
fund  for  the  printing  of  one  of  our  annual  publications.  That  pub- 
lication was  the  report  on  commerce  and  navigation — a  report  of 
export  and  import  statistics — and  the  department  authorized  an  ex- 
penditure from  that  allotment  for  its  prmting.    We  find,  then,  that 
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the  printing  and  binding  ordered  during  1920  amounted  to  $30,- 
464.74  more  than  the  preceding  year.  In  airect  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Good,  a  considerable  amount  of  necessary  printing  was 
not  ordered  in  1920  on  account  of  lack  of  funds. 

The  increased  rate  of  charges  for  printing  and  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  printing  to  be  done  in  consequence  of  the  increased  activi- 
ties of  the  various  bureaus  and  services  of  the  department  result  in 
work  being  held  back  during  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  each 
fiscal  year.  However,  this  work  is  submitted  as  soon  as  the  allot- 
ments for  the  next  year  are  available.  If  our  allotment  is  not  in- 
creased certain  printing  which  is  now  delayed  for  months  can  not 
be  done  at  any  time.  The  accumulated  unordered  work  at  the  end 
of  the  year  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  forward  unless  its  printing 
is  as  necessary  as  other  material  to  be  submitted  later.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  one-fourth  of  the  allotment  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  printing  and  binding  is  spent  for  blank 
forms,  letterheads,  envelopes,  index  cards,  guide  cards,  blank  books, 
and  miscellaneous  printing.  Of  the  remaining  three-iourths  of  the 
allotment  about  76  per  cent  is  spent  for  publications  that  are  required 
to  be  printed  by  law.  This  leaves  a  very  small  amount  available 
for  printing  special  reports  and  monographs  giving  results  of 
investigations  by  eight  aifferent  issuing  bureaus  of  the  department. 

CURRENT    ALLOTMENT    AND    EXPENDITURE. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  this  appropriation  allotted  between  the 
various  bureaus  ? 
Mr.  McKeon.  It  is  allotted  by  the  head  of  the  department. 
The  Chairman.  I  understand*  that ;  but  what  were  the  allotments? 
Mr.  McKeon.  That  is  shown  in  this  statement : 
(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  Bhotoing  the  condition  of  the  department's  allotm^ent  of  the  appro- 
priation for  printing  and  binding,  1921,  at  the,  close  of  business  on  Dec, 
31,  1920. 


Bureau,  office,  or  service. 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

Appointment  Division 

Disbursing  Office 

Division  of  Supplies 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Biveau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses 

Lighthouse  Service 

Bureau  of  Navigation 

Shipping  and  Radio  Services 

Bureau  of  Standards 

Office  of  the  Supervising  Inspector  General. 

Steamboat  -Inspection  Service 

Customs  Service. 

Reserve 

Total 


Allotment. 


$17,000.00 

450.00 

760.00 

400.00 

38,000.00 

io,ooaoo 

142,000.00 
16,000.00 

6,500.00 
20,000.00 

6,000.00 

33,ooaoo 

1,500.00 
13,000.00 
10^000.00 

4,4oaoo 


325,000.00 


Expendi- 
tures. 


16, 99a  56 

3iaiO 

555.92 

432.00 

20,872.57 

14,772.73 

101,788.38 

8»477.62 

6,82&29 

21,01&23 

10,356.26 

29,651.16 

474.81 

12,461.00 

5»199.19 


S239,68&88 


Balance. 


$10,009.44 

139.84 

194. 0& 

132.006 

17,127.43 

1,227,27 

40,211.62 

7,522.38 

171.71 

11,015^23 

14»3S6.26 

3,348.84 

L02&19 

5^00 

4^80aM 

4,4oaoo 


8S»S1I^12 


1  Amount  expended  beyond  allotment. 

I  Includes  actual  cost  of  work  delivered  and  estimated  coot  of  aU  other  work  ordered.   Of  this  amoaxit 
$40,774.53  covers  work  ordered  prior  to  July  1, 1920. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  referring  to  some  of  these  allotments,  I 
notice  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  had  an  allotment  of  $17,000  and 
has  expended  less  than  $7,000,  and  has  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
half  year  of  over  $10,000 ;  but  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  for  instance, 
has  absolutely  violated  the  spirit  of  the  antideficiency  law,  because 
they  had  an  allotment  of  $16,000  and  spent  $14,772.73  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  Where  a  bureau  does  that  they  ought  to  go  hungry 
for  six  months,  and  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen  to  some  of  these 
bureaus.  We  might  as  well  imderstand,  first  as  last,  that  when  it 
comes  to  appropriations  of  this  kind  they  have  got  to  cut  their  gar- 
ment according  to  the  cloth,  and  if  you  can  not  get  a  100-page  report 
with  your  appropriation,  but  can  get  60  pages,  then  take  a  50-page 
report,  and  commence  to  use  the  blue  pencil,  which  is  something  that 
has  not  been  done  in  any  of  the  departments.  The  annual  reports 
have  grown  by  so  much  stuff  being  put  into  them  by  the  different 
bureaus  that  nobody  reads  them,  and,  as  Mr.  McAdoo  said  in  one  of 
his  statements  before  the  committee,  the  annual  reports  have  been 
growing  so  that  if  a  person  wanted  to  hide  something  forever  all  he 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  put  it  in  the  annual  report  of  the  head 
of  a  department  and  it  would  never  be  discovered. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Mr.  Good,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that  remark. 
It  will  be  printed  in  the  record,  and  I  want  to  make  it  a  part  of  a 
recommendation  that  I  am  going  to  present  to  the  Secretary  this 
year,  and  which  I  have  discussed  with  the  chief  clerk  of  our  de- 
partment, and  that  is  in  relation  to  the  material  that  is  now  printed 
in  annual  administrative  reports  which  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  presidential  proclamation  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, wh^re  he  clearly  states  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be  made 
a  part  of  annual  administrative  reports.  I  want  to  say,  however, 
that  there  are  so  many  large  and  expensive  reports  of  our  depart- 
ment required  by  law  that  most  of  our  allotment  is  used  up  almost 
at  once  and  a  very  little  balance  is  left  for  miscellaneous  publications. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  is  it  necessary  for  the  Lighthouse  Service 
to  spend  practically  all  of  its  allotment  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year? 

Mr.  McKeon.  As  you  understand,  Mr.  Good,  the  field  service  of 
the  Lighthouse  Bureau  has  19 .  lighthouse  districts,  and  there  are 
blank  forms  and  stationery  and  Blank  books  and  record  cards  of 
every  description  for  those  various  districts,  and  I  think  $6,000  is  a 
very  small  allotment. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  enough  to  carry  them  through  the  year 
or  are  vou  asking  anything  additional  for  them  ? 

Mr.  ^McKeon.  I  am.  They  have  an  unexpended  balance  of  only 
$171,  and  you  will  notice  that  the  total  balance  is  only  $85,314.12, 
while  we  have  spent  or  obligated  up  to  the  present  time  $239,685.88. 
If  we  do  not  get  a  deficiency  appropriation  there  is  just  one  thing 
to  be  done,  and  that  is  we  must  stop  absolutely  printing  any  more 
publications  than  those  specifically  provided  by  law,  such  as  Com- 
merce Reports,  Monthly  Summary,  Statistical  Abstract,  Commerce 
and  Na^ngation,  etc.  f  have  reserved  a  sufficient  amount  for  that. 
There  are  not  sufficient  funds  even  for  our  miscellaneous  job  work, 
blank  forms,  stationery,  etc.  It  has  even  been  sunfgested  by  one  of 
our  bureaus  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  rubber  stamps  made 
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to  stamp  blank  paper  with  forms,  which,  of  course,  is  ridiculous; 
but  if  we  do  not  get  a  deficiency  we  can  not  print  these  forms. 

PUBLICATIONS    OF   THE    BT'RKAir    OF    FOREIGN    AND    DOMESTIC    COMM£RC£. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  allot  such  a  large  part  of 
the  appropriation  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
for  the  first  six  months  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  a  large  amount  of  un- 
finished work  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  One  large  annual  publication — Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion— was  sent  to  the  Printing  Office  in  May,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  there  was  not  very  much  work  done  on  it,  or  if  there  was  much 
work  done  on  it  there  was  no  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  charges  had 
to  be  carried  forward.  We  had  an  unexpended  balance  of  only  $4 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  May  I  mention  a  few  of  the  things  that  that 
bureau  issues,  Mr.  Good,  to  show  you  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  MacElmtie.  And  issued  by  law. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Yes;  the  daily  Commerce  Reports  cost  about  $65,- 
000  a  year ;  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  costs  about 
$26,000  a  year;  the  Statistical  Abstract  costs  about  $6,000  a  year; 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  costs  $15,600.  They  are  publi- 
cations required  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  think  they  have  outgrown,  in  ajarge  meas- 
ure, what  Congress  had  in  mind  when  they  authorized  their  pub- 
lication. 

Mr.  McKeon.  I  think  not,  as  to  those  particular  publications. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  take  the  daily  Commerce  Reports. 

Mr.  McKeon.  The  daily  Commerce  Reports  have  been  issued  with 
supplements,  the  supplements  being  the  annual  reports  of  consular 
officers.  Formerly,  going  back  several  years,  these  supplements  were 
printed  as  Commercial  Relations,  in  one  volume,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  that  delayed  their  printing  sometimes  a  year.  Later  they 
were  printed  as  supplements  to  Commerce  Reports  and  printed  as 
soon  as  the  manuscripts  were  available.  In  the  interest  of  economy 
we  have  consolidated  the  supplements  into  the  daily  itself,  without 
substantially  increasing  its  size,  which  is  16  pages  one  day  and  32 
another,  averaging  24  pages  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that,  and  I  have  looked  through  it,  and  1 
find  so  much  in  it  that  I  do  not  see  where  it  is  of  benefit  to  anybody. 
You  have  got  to  publish  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  reports,  and  it 
seems  vou  are  pumping  sand  in  order  to  get  something  to  publish. 

Mr.  ^MacElwee.  May  I  say  a  word  about  those  annual  reports? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  daily  Commerce 
Reports. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  I  mean  the  annual  reports  that  go  into  the  daily, 
which  used  to  be  published  as  supplements.  Mr.  Carr  and  I  got 
together  on  that  and  issued  categorical  instructions  to  consular  offi- 
cers to  cut  those  reports  down  to  the  barest  necessities,  and  then  our 
editor  in  addition  goes  through  and  wherever  one  consular  district 
overlaps  with  another  on  statistics,  etc.,  he  blue  pencils  them  anJ 

guts  in  a  footnote,  directing  the  reader  to  see  tne  other  reports. 
►y  cutting  those  down  about  one-half  or  two-thirds  and  then  pub- 
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lishing  them  as  a  part  of  the  daily  we  are  affecting  a  considerable 
saving.     We  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  boil  them  down. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  do  you  send  the  daily  and  The  Monthly 
Summarv  ? 

Mr.  MacElwee.  They  are  divided  into  paid  subscriptions,  about 
7,000,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  sent  free — that  is,  Members  of 
Congress,  consular  officers,  libraries,  and  Government  officials  \vho 
ask  for  them.     The  free  distribution  is  approximately  5,000  copies. 

The  Chairman.  What  subscription  price  do  you  charge  ? 

Mr,  MacElwee.  It  was  $2.50  and  it  has  just  been  raised  to  $3.50, 
We  have  about  7,000  paid  subscribers,  who  are  people  who  pay  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  for  them,  and  they  are  the  business 
men  of  the  country,  for  whom  these  reports  are  intended. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  subscription  price  for  the  monthly? 

Mr.  MacElwee.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  get  for  that? 

Mr.  MacElwee.  $1  a  year,  or  10  cents  a  single  copy. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  subscriptions  have  you  for  that  publi- 
cation? 

Mr.  McKeon.  About  1^000.  Of  course,  Mr.  Good,  you  understand 
we  do  not  get  the  subscriptions. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  McKeon.  The  Superintendent  of  Documents  sells  those  pub- 
lications and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  laiow  what  the  subscriptions  amount  to. 

RECEIPTS   FROM    SALE   OF    PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Yes.  Apropos  of  the  sales,  here  are  a  few  figures  that 
would  indicate ;  they  indicate  to  me,  that  the  publications  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  are  worth  while,  and  that  they  are  sought 
by  the  business  world  and  by  scientific  people  and  others.  In  1918 
the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  department  s  publications  amounted 
to  $32,000 ;  in  1919,  $43,000 ;  in  1920,  $50,775 ;  and  in  addition.  Tide 
Tables,  Coast  Pilots,  and  Charts,  issued  by  our  department  are  sold 
by  the  Director  of  the  Coast  Survey  and  the  sales  m  1920  amounted 
to  $35,902,  which  makes  the  total  sales  for  the  department's  publica- 
tions, during  the  one  year  of  1920,  $86,677.  We  do  not  contend  any- 
thing more  than  that  this  is  an  indication  that  people  are  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  publications  issued  by  the  department  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  At  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  show 
you  this  book.  This  is  a  commercial  travelers'  guide  to  Latin 
America.  It  is  sold  with  the  maps  for  $1.25.  In  the  first  three 
months  over  3,000  of  them  were  sold  to  the  public,  and  one  firm 
wrote  in  enthusiastically  and  said  that  they  had  saved  $800  on  the 
trip  of  one  salesman  by  the  use  of  that  guide.  We  only  printed  a 
few  of  those  for  ourselves.  In  another  publication  similar  to  that, 
which  was  a  guide  to  the  documentation  of  foreign  shipments,  so 
we  would  not  have  so  much  litigation  because  of  mistakes  made  in 
forms  and  documents  in  shipping  goods  to  foreign  ports,  we  only 
printed  for  ourselves  200  copies,  in  order  to  make  tne  publication 
available  to  the  public,  and  the  public  has  bought  4,500  at  $1  apiece. 
It  is  the  initial  cost  of  printing  information  that  the  public  needs 
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that  we  are  worrying  about,  and  we  can  not  make  the  information 
available  without  something  to  go  on ;  at  least,  that  is  what  worries 
the.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Mr.  McKeon  has 
some  other  worries. 

•Mr.  MoKeon.  It  is  the  policy  of  our  department  to  print  our  pub- 
lication in  small  editions  only,  limiting  the  free  distribution  to  cer- 
tain classes,  such  as  Government  officials,  Members  of  Confess,  com- 
mercial organizations,  libraries,  and  educational  institutibjis.  We 
do  not  print  large  editions  for  free  distribution.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  limited  by  law  to  an  edition  bf  1,000  copies  on  all  publications 
unless  there  is  specific  authority  for  larger  eaitions,  and  we  do  ob- 
serve the  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  authority  to  print  larger  editions  of 
Commerce  Reports. 

Mr.  McKeon.  We  have  authority  to  print  20,000  copies  of  Com- 
merce Reports,  but  it  is  the  determinea  rule  of  the  issuing  bureau 
that  the  free  distribution  shall  not  exceed  5,000  copies,  and  that  is 
the  present  edition.  They  may  run  over  100  or  200  copies,  but  it  is 
about  5,000. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DAILY  COMMERCE  REPORTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  issue  them  up  to  your  full  authori- 
zation ? 

Mr.  McKjsoN.  No,  sir ;  and  we  do  not  do  that  on  many  publications. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  about  7,000  subscribers  and  5,000  on 
the  free  list  for  your  daily,  which  would  mean  a  total  of  about  12,000. 

Mr.  McKeon.  We  could  print  20,000  aside  from  the  sales  edition. 
That  20,000  refers  to  the  free  distribution,  but  we  .only  print  5,000, 
and  on  many  other  publications  we  are  constantly  cuttmg  down  edi- 
tions.   Of  course,  the  cost  is  not  a  great  deal  for  addition^  hundreds. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Members  of  the  incoming  Congress  who  will  be  interestea  in  these 
things.  Do  you  put  them  all  on  the  list  whether  they  ask  to  be  put 
on  or  not? 

Mr.  McKeon.  Nobody  is  placed  on  the  mailing  list  for  any  publi- 
cation for  which  he  does  not  make  a  formal  request. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  keep  him  on  the  mailing  list  ? 

REVISION  or  MAILING  USTS. 

Mr.  McKeon.  We  revise  mailing  lists  freauently.  I  will  put  it 
this  way :  We  revise  the  mailing  lists  of  Memoers  of  Congress  evef  v 
session.  Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  for  each  bureau  to  handle  inde- 
pendently. I  have  charge  of  two  or  three  mailing  lists,  and  I  revise 
those  lists  annually. 

The  Chairman.  An  acquaintance  was  at  piy  house  a  short  time 
ago.  Her  husband  had  been  dead  for  seven  years,  but  she  stated  that 
she  continued  to  get  publications  published  by  a  department  in  her 
husband's  name  where  he  had  requested  that  nis  name  be  placed  on 
certain  mailing  lists. 

Mr.  McKjeon.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mailing  list  had  not 
been  revised  as  it  should  have  been,  and  I  think  the  lady  should  havo 
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taken  enough  interest  to  notify  the  issuing  department  that  the  pub- 
lication was  no  longer  desired. 

The  CsAiRMAN.  It  seems  to  me  the  department  ought  to  say,  "  We 
are  putting  jrour  name  on  the  miling  list  for  one  year,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  publication  will  not  be  sent  to  you  unless  you 
further  advise  this  department." 

Mr.  MpKeon.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  suggestion. 

The^  Chairman.  The  departments  continue  to  send  them  out  for 
years  and  years,  and  they  go  into  the  waste  baskets,  because  the 
people  do  not  care  for  them. 

Mr.  McKeon.  True,  in  some  instances. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  in  my  own  case  that  I  get  a  number  of 
publications  which  I  wish  were  not  sent  to  me  at  all,  and  .that  costs 
a  CTeat  deal  of  money  and  is  an  economic  loss. 

Mr.  MacElwbb.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  at  that  point,  I  might  say 
that  we  revised  four  lists  last  year  in  our  bureau.  We  reahzed,  in 
order  to  get  by  at  all,  we  had  to  practice  very  rigid  economy.  We 
revised,  first,  tne  Monthly  Summary  lists.  We  sent  a  card  to  every- 
one on  that  list  and  said,  "  If  you  do  not  sign  the  attached  duplicate 
card  and  return  it  your  name  will  be  dropped  from  the  list,"  and  we 
cut  down  a  great  deal  in  that  way.  We  did  that  with  reference  to 
Commerce  Keports.  I  know  that  our  entire  so-called  "exporters' 
index,"  in  which  we  had  listed  the  various  firms  supposed  to  be 
interested  in  exporting  at  great  trouble  has  been  revised  along  two 
lines.  It  has  been  revised  primarily  in  this  way :  We  have  required 
the  exporters  to  fill  out  an  affidavit,  a  rather  stringent  one,  proving 
that  they  are  more  than  60  per  cent  American  in  ownership  and 
control,  and  we  will  not  have  gotten  those  in  completely  by  the  1st 
of  July,  but  anyone  who  is  not  on  the  new  list  will  be  dropped  auto- 
matically, and  then  if  he  wants  to  "  holler  "  we  will  consider  the  matter 
again.  That  list  is  for  the  circulation  of  special  notices  according 
to  trades — that  is,  if  something  special  should  come  out  about  a 
particular  change  in  the  condition  of  a  certain  industn^  in  a  certain 
foreign  countiy ,  those  people  would  be  notified  to  "  Please  see  such 
and  such,"  and  also  confidential  information  is  now  confined  in  this 
new  list  to  people  who  prove  under  oath  that  they  are  more  than  50 
per  cent  American  in  ownership  and  control.  That  is  another  effort 
to  cut  down  the  list,  and  more  than  that,  I  think  it  is  good  policy. 
So  we  have  revised  three  or  four  lists  in  the  last  six  months,  and  it  is 
still  goingon. 

Mr.  M5^on.  All  the  mailing  lists  of  our  department  are  revised 
regularly  and  frequently. 

Mr.  MacElwell.  I  believe  your  idea  limiting  it  to  one  year  is  a 
very  good  one. 

Mr.  McKeon.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is  very  glad  to  receive 
any  suggestions  leading  to  economies  and  efficiency  in  printing. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  We  feel  in  the  Department  or  Commerce  that  if 
we  can  not  set  an  example  for  business  efficiency,  we  are  not  much  of 
a  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  some  of  the  bureaus  will  not  spend 
all  of  their  allotments. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Yes ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  if  there  are 
any  unexpended  balances  we  have  a  rearrangement  of  the  allotment. 
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ALLOTMENTS   FOB  PUBLICATION   OF  CUSTOMS    STATISTICS. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  an  allotment  made  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  the  customs  service  ? 
Mr.  McKeon.  The  Department  of  Commerce  publishes  the  statistics 

fathered  by  the  collectors  of  customs,  and  we  furnish  the  blank  f  orms, 
ooks,  etc.,  to  the  collectors  of  customs  for  the  purpose  of  making 
their  returns  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  All  of  our  import 
and  export  statistics  are  gathered  by  the  officials  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  make  similar  reports  to  the  Treasury 
Department  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  No,  sir ;  not  the  detailed  reports. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to. 

Mr.  McKeon.  I  know  that  they  do  not  publish  the  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  they  do  not  publish  the  statistics,  but  that 
is  just  exactly  the  point,  whether  you  have  not  duplication  set  up 
right  here  where  the  customs  service  is  under  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. You  say  that  they  do  not  make  the  detailed  reports ;  I  think 
that  is  just  what  the  Treasury  Department  would  require  them  to 

make. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  I  was  before  Mr.  Esch's  committee  yesterday 
morning  on  that  very  subject.  There  is  a  bill  before  that  committee 
to  consolidate  the  Bureau  of  Customs  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment with  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  in  order  to  eliminate  that  waste  motion  and 
duplication.  That  will  not  cover  all  of  our  needs,  but  it  will  help. 
There  is  considerable  waste  motion  because  the  statistics  are  under 
two  departments.  The  statistics  gathered  on  these  forms,  however, 
all  come  back  to  us  for  further  processing  and  final  publication  in 
the  big,  thick  book,  Commerce  and  Navigation.  That  bill  will  come 
before  the  House  within  a  few  days.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  shunted 
into  the  reorganization  of  the  departments,  because  we  are  anxious 
to  have  this  action  immediately,  and  the  commission  can  take  care  of 
that  at  some  future  time. 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES. 

Mr.  McE^N.  The  statement  showing  that  some  of  the  bureaus 
have  unexpended  balances  of  considerable  amount  indicates,  gener- 
allyj  that  tneir  printing  is  yet  to  come.  The  Bureau  of  Lighthouses, 
for  instance,  will  have  to  print 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Conversely,  those  who  have  ex- 
pended all  of  their  appropriations  have  done  all  of  the  printing  for 
the  vear  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  No,  sir ;  they  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  need  anv  money,  then  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  They  have  not  spent  all  they  want  to  spend. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  I  am  worrying  about  some  of  these  reports  that 
have  been  gathered,  handbooks  and  material  of  that  nature,  on  which 
we  have  spent  a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars  gathering  the 
material  and  sending  men  abroad  to  make  the  studies,  and  now  they 
are  held  up  anywhere  from  six  months  to  a  year  because  we  can  not 
publish  the  initial  small  edition  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
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the  business  men  to  buy  it.  That  is  why  I  came  down  this  morning. 
It  is  poor  economy  to  send  a  man  abroad  to  study  the  lumber  re- 
sources of  Poland  and  the  lumber  resources  of  oweden  and  then 
can  not  publish  500  copies  of  his  report  so  that  the  lumbermen  can 
buy  it.  It  is  not  logical  either  that  we  should  send  agents  abroad  to 
make  investigations  and  reports  where  we  have  to  publish  so  much 
by  law  that  we  are  left  such  a  very  little  balance  for  printing  these 
special  data.  We  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  asking  for  a  little  ease- 
ment there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  intention  out  of  this  appropriation  to 
publish  the  initial  edition  of  all  of  these  publications? 

Mr.  MacElwee.  I  will  leave  with  the  committee  a  list  of  publica- 
tions and  those  checked  off  are  the  most  important — ^those  f oj*  which 
there  is  a  particular  clamor. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Of  course,  it  is  anticipated  that  we  must  also  take 
care  of  some  of  the  other  bureaus  with  this  deficiency ;  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  suballot  all  of  it  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  the  estimates  you  simply  estimated 
what  you  needed  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  butiyou  did  not  deduct  the 
amount  of  the  balance  of  the  allotment  from  that.  You  do  it  when 
you  come  to  make  your  recapitulation,  but  you  did  not  do  it  in  the 
amounts  for  each  particular  bureau.  Of  course,  I  see  the  reason  for 
that,  because  the  appropriation  is  made  in  a  lump  sum  and  the  allot- 
ment is  made  within  the  department. 

Mr.  MacElwee.  We  are  overdrawn  now,  and  we  are  worried  be- 
cause we  are  overdrawn. 

The  Chairman.  Your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  MacElwee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  that. 


Tuesday,  January  18,  1921. 

printing  and  binding,  department  of  labor. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  SAUVEL  T.  GOHFEBS,  CHIEF  CLEBX,  DE- 
PABTHEirr  OF  LABOR;  AND  MISS  JTTLIA  C.  LATHBOF,  CHIEF 
CHILDBEN'S  BTTSEATT. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $92,- 
445.29. for  printing  and  binding. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  balance  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  have  before  me  the  balance  sheet  for  December  1, 
and  I  have  sent  to  the  department  for  the  balance  sheet  for  January 
1.  The  chief  of  this  division  is  sick  to-day,  and  I  am  taking  his 
place  here  with  an  incomplete  knowledge  oi  the  facts.  However,  I 
have  kept  in  such  touch  with  it  that  I  can  giveyou  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  balance  on  December  1  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  balance  on  December  1  was  $51,000.  That  was 
unobligated. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  allot  a  certain  amount  of  this  appropria- 
tion at  th6  beginning  ot  the  year  to  the  various  bureaus? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  $51,000  is  the  total  amount  unexpended  of 
the  various  allotments? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  various  allotments  combined.  I 
will  explain,  if  you  will  permit,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
we  allot  this  fund,  and  we  endeavor  to  keep  the  appropriation  within 
the  quarters,  but  certain  things  come  up  in  the  way  of  unbilled  or 
uncompleted  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  that  puts  a  liability  on  the  appropriation  right 
at  the  oeginning,  sometimes  amounting  to  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
thousand  dollars  to  a  bureau.  Now,  if  we  accounted  for  that  out 
of  the  first  quarter,  there  would  not  be  any  printing  done;  so  this 
is  the  general  balance  on  January  1  for  the  first  two  quarters.  On 
<;oming  to  the  1st  of  Januanr  of  this  year  we  found  that  one  of 
our  bureaus,  the  Children's  fiureau,  had  used  over  its  allotment — 
that  is,  it  had  not  actually  expended  it,  but  had  obligated  it  for 
work  at  the  Government  Printing  Office — and  there  was  only  a  small 
balance  in  the  appropriation  left.  We  held  a  consultation  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Children's  Bureau 
could  not  spend  any  more  until  it  caught  up  or  until  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  granted  a  deficiency  appropriation.  The  only  serv- 
ice that  actually  has  a  deficiency  now  is  the  Immigration  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  They  have  an  actual  deficit,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it. 

ALLOTMENTS   OF    APPROPRIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  allotments  for  each  service? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes.  sir.  To  the  Secretary's  office,  $12,500 ;  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  $90,000 ;  Bureau  of  Immigration,  $6,000 ;  Immi- 
gration Service,  $19,000;  Children's  Bureau,  $36,000;  Bureau  of 
Naturalization,  $5,500;  Naturalization  Service,  $22,500;  and 
Women's  Bureau,  $8,500.  Now,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  been 
able  in  the  past  to  do  its  printing  for  its  service  and  to  provide  all 
of  the  necessary  blanks  out  of  its  $19,000  allotment,  but  up  to  the 
1st  of  December  they  had  already  spent  $25,689.68.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  stop  that.  I  know  that  it  is  a  technical  violation  of  the  law, 
but  you  can  not  stop  the  admission  of  immigrants  for  the  want 
of  blanks.  The  additional  cost  of  printing  those  blanks,  on  account 
of  this  passport  and  seamen's  regulation,  is  considerable.  The  State 
Department  requires  that  we  furnish  manifests  to  the  consuls  all 
over  the  world,  so  that  the  ships  on  leaving  any  port  should  be 
supplied.  If  a  ship  comes  to  this  country  without  that  manifest 
it  IS  subject  to  a  certain  fine.  In  that  instance  alone  the  department 
spent  several  thousand  dollars  in  supplying  this  demand.  Then  the 
tremendous  increase  in  immigration^  together  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  seamen's  act,  caused  additional  printing  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  blank  and  statistical  work.  During  the  war  period  they 
called  for  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  cards  for  taking  care  of 
the  statistical  work,  but  now  the  calls  are  for  that  number  of  millions. 

The  cost  of  these  has  gone  up  from  65  cents  a  thousand  to  $1.50 
a  thousand,  so  it  does  not  take  long  at  that  rate  to  eat  up  your  appro* 
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priation.  Of  course,  the  increase  in  the  Immigration  Service  is 
naturally  reflected  in  the  business  of  the  Immigration  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  estimate  you  will  need  in  addi- 
tion to  the  allotment  for  the  Immigration  Service  of  $19,000  for  that 
service  for  printing  and  binding. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  have  here  an  estimate  of  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  other  bureaus? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  Children's  Bureau  is  practically  at  a  standstill 
at  the  present  time.  Their  allotment  of  $36,000  is  all  obligated  with 
the  exception  of  about  $3,500.  Miss  Lathrop  is  here  to  speak  for  her- 
self and  she  estimates  she  will  need  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
$38,520. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  amount  is  included  in  the  $92,000  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  me  for  our  bal- 
ance on  January  1  and  I  have  it  here  now,  it  was  $36,939.61. 

children's  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Miss  Lathrop,  do  you  desire  to  make  a  statement. 

Miss  Lathrop.  If  I  may.  We  asked  for  an  allotment  from  the  de- 
partment's appropriation  of  about  $76,000  and  we  received  $36,000. 
We  have  an  apparent  balance  of  $3,776,  because  when  we  found  we 
were  running  to  the  limit  of  our  allotment  of  $36,000  we  withdrew 
and  reduced,  so  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  relation  be- 
tween the  bureau  and  its  public  by  gettmg  matter  plated  and  reduc- 
ing the  editions;  not  getting  enough  by  any  means  to  send  out  our 
mailing;  otherwise,  we  would  have  been  absolutely  at  a  standstill. 
We  have  put  out  a  million  and  a  half  publications  of  various  types, 
many  of  them  small  popular  folders  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  but  we  have  refused,  I  suppose,  a  number 
eauivalent  to  that.  Since  July  1  we  have  had  orders  from  Members 
OT  Congress  for  128,000  copies,  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  furnish 
only  31,000.  We  certainly  try  to  furnish  to  Congress  what  it  asks. 
Kequests  from  State  boards  of  health  and  from  city  and  State  health 
departments  and  physicians  and  public  health  nurses  and  from  pri- 
vate welfare  organizations  have  been  cut  to  a  minimum.  We  have 
an  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  we  use  this  $38,000  which  I  can 
submit. 

PAMPHLETS  PRINTED. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  first  state  what  you  did  with  the  allot- 
ment that  you  had  for  this  year  and  then  what  you  propose  to  do 
with  the  other  allotments? 

Miss  Lathrop.  Shall  I  read  off  the  list  of  what  we  have  been  able 
to  do? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Miss  Lathrop.  Reprints :  Infant  Care,  edition  300,000,  $11,228.85 ; 
Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  Two  Rural  Counties  in  Wisconsin, 
edition  1,000,  $22.30;  Prenatal  Care,  edition  100,000,  cost  $2,792.69; 
Child  Care,  edition  70,000,  cost  $3,328.56;  Minimum  Standards  for 
Child  Welfare,  edition  25,000,  cost  $273.55 ;  What  Do  Growing  Chil- 
dren Need?,  edition  500,000,  cost  $776.50;  List  of  Publications  (re- 
vised), edition  7,500,  cost  $63.46. 
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The  new  publications  issued  or  in  press:  Infant  Mortality,  New 
Bedford,  edition  10,000,  cost  $1,842.93 ;  Summary  of  Juvenile  Court 
Legislation,  edition  12,000,  cost  $1,210.93 ;  Infant  Mortality,  Akron,. 
Ohio,  edition  10,000,  cost  $1,725.46 ;  Industrial  Instability  of  Child 
Workers,  edition  9,000,  cost  $546.42 ;  State  Commission  for  the  Study 
and  Revision  of  Child  Welfare  Laws,  edition  6,000,  cost  $294.52; 
Child  Welfare  Programs,  edition  25,000,  cost  $739.08 ;  Annal  Report 
of  the  Chief,  1920,  edition  2,500,  cost  $225.92;  Infant  Welfare  Work 
in  Europe,  edition  5.000,  cost  $575 ;  Illegitimacy  as  a  Child  Welfare 
Problem,  part  2,  edition  5,000,  cost  $1,554.22;  First  Federal  Child 
Labor  Law,  edition  500,  cost  $425;  Administration  of  the  Aid  to 
Mothers'  Law,  edition  12,000,  cost  $1,905.05;  Standards  of  Legal 
Protection  for  Children  Bom  Out  of  Wedlock,  edition  500,  cost  $450 ; 
Administration  of  Child  Labor  Laws,  part  4,  Wisconsin,  edition 
10,000,  cost  $758.67.  Separates :  Working  Children  of  Boston  edition 
5,000,  cost  $44.50. 

Underestimates  by  the  Printing  Of&ce  on  two  publications  have 
added  $1,598  already  to  the  printing  bills. 

The  Chairman.  What  additional  publications  do  you  desire  to 
have  published  during  the  year  for  which  this  deficiency  is  asked. 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  have  here  a  list  of  the  publications. 

Reprints :  Child  Care,  88  pages,  edition  50,000,  cost  $2,500 ;  What 
is  Malnutrition,  20  pages,  edition  25,000,  cost  $500 ;  Industrial  Insta- 
bility of  Child  Workers  in  Connecticut,  86  pages,  edition  500,  cost 
$100  (of  course,  if  we  can  get  any  increase  in  our  funds,  those  edi- 
tions of  500  must  be  at  once  increased) ;  Prenatal  Care,  41  pages^ 
edition  100,000,  cost  $2,792.69 ;  Milk,  the  Indispensable  Food  tor 
Children,  32  pages,  edition  50,000,- cost  $450;  Maternity  and  Infant 
Care  in  a  Rural  County  in  Kansas,  50  pages,  edition  1,000,  cost  $45 
Infant  Mortality,  Manchester,  135  pages,  edition  1,000,  cost  $125 
Infant  Mortality,  Waterburv,  157  pages,  edition  1,000,  cost  $130 , 
Rural  Children  in  Selected  Counties  in  North  Carolina,  118  pages, 
edition  1,000,  cost  $100 ;  Maternity  Care  and  the  Welfare  of  i  oung 
Children  in  a  Homesteading  County  of  Montana,  98  pages,  edition 
1,000,  cost  $85 ;  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  Two  Rural  Counties, 
Wisconsin,  92  pages,  edition  1,000,  cost  $78.50.  That  makes  a  total 
for  reprints  of  $6,906.19. 

Revisions:  Infant  Care,  100  pages,  edition  100,000,  cost  $4,250. 
That  must  be  printed  from  revision,  so  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the 
plates  can  be  used.  It  was  first  written  in  1914  and  has  been  revised 
m  accordance  with  modern  scientific  views,  which  have  somewhat 
changed  in  the  six  years,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  this  should  be 
done.  The  States  and  Child  Labor,  60  pages,  edition  25,000,  cost 
$1,167.50 ;  Save  the  Youngest,  15  pages,  edition  25,000,  cost  $428. 

New  publications:  Homework  in  Rhode  Island,  60  pages,  edition 
10,000,  cost  $545 ;  Child  Labor  an  the  Work  of  Mothers  in  the  Shrimp- 
Canning  Industries  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  60  pages,  edition  of  15,0()0, 
cost  $1,000 ;  Infant  Mortality,  Results  of  a  Field  Study  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  200  pages,  edition  10,000,  cost  $2,500 ;  Maternity  and  Child  Care 
in  Selected  Areas  of  Mississippi,  40  pages,  edition  10,000,  cost  $600; 
Office  Administration  for  Child  Health  Or^nizations  Superv'ising 
Children  of  Preschool  Age,  150  pages,  edition  15,000,  cost  $1^725; 
Probation  in  Children's  Courts,  25  pages,  edition  10,000,  cost  $287.50 ; 
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The  Working  Children  of  Boston,  200  pages,  edition  10,000,  cost 
^2,225;  Children's  Clothing,  4  pages,  edition  600,000,  cost  $700;  A 
Study  of  the  Children  of  Certain  Working  Mothers  in  Chicago,  100 
pagep,  edition  10,000,  cost  $875 ;  Food  and  Health  Habits  for  Boys 
and  Girls,  20  pages,  50,000  edition,  $975  cost;  Report  on  the  Stuay 
of  the  Preschool  Child,  Gary,  Ind.,  150  pages,  15,000  edition,  $1,500 
cost;  Income  of  Father  and  Infant  Mortality,  25  pages,  26,000  edi- 
tion, $581.25  cost;  Birth  Registration,  25  pages,  25,000  eidtion,  $681.26 
-cost;  Inaccessibility  of  Medical  and  Nursing  Care,  25  pages,  26,000 
edition,  $581.25  cost ;  Review  of  the  Work  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
1913-1920,  20  pages,  15,000  edition,  $325.50  cost;. Children  Deprived 
of  Parental  Care,  76  pages,  5,000  edition,  $740.26  cost ;  miscellaneous 
printing,  $10,000.    The  total  asked  is  $38,520.69. 

INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  PRINTING  PAMPHLETS. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
fact  that  the  cost  at  the  Printing  Office  of  our  most  intensely  popular 
pamphlets,  such  as  infant  care,  prenatal  care,  and  child  care  have  in- 
creased at  least  a  cent  a  copy  within  the  last  year  or  so,  so  that  in  an 
ordinary  edition  of  6,000  or  8,000  or  10,000  that  would  not  make 
much  difference,  but  when  you  are  printing  100,000  or  200,000  at  a 
time  it  is  quite  an  item.  Miss  Lathrop  has  not  told  you  about  the 
demand  for  these  publications. 

Miss  Lathrop.  I  did  not  think  that  was  necessary. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  People  come  in  there  and  demand  them  in  thousands 
and  lots  of  5,000  and  10,000  at  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  Who  demands  them  in  that  Way? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Miss  Lathrop  can  best  explain  that. 

Miss  Lathrop.  Certain  State  boards  oi  health  desire  a  constant 
supply  of  these  pamphlets  to  keep  pace  with  the  birth  registrations 
in  tneir  States.  City  health  departments,  nursing  societies,  consulta- 
tion centers,  and  clinics,  welfare  workers,  many  branches  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  all  ask  more  than  we  can  furnish. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  In  a  number  of  the  States  as  soon  as  the  State  health 
department  receives  the  birth  registration  they  send  a  copy  of  Infant 
Care  to  the  home  with  a  copy  of  the  birth  certificate,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  things  that  can  be  done. 

The  Chairman,  Do  any  of  these  States  or  municipalities  or  the 
boards  of  health  or  such  organizations  print  any  of  these  publications 
themselves? 

Miss  Lathrop.  A  few.  Also,  there  is  a  large  individual  circula- 
tion. 

NATURALIZATION  BUREAU. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  Naturalization  Service.  Their  allotment  was  $22,500,  and  they 
have  spent  and  obligated  about  $10,700.  They  have  a  balance  of 
$11,172  on  the  1st  of  January.  That  would  look  as  if  they  were 
running  very  nicely  within  their  appropriation,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  printing  that  costs  real  money  is  printed  after  the  1st  of 
January  m  getting  for  the  clerks  of  courts  the  petition  and  decla- 
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ration  books.  They  are  very  expensive  to  print  and  there  are  him- 
dreds  of  them  printed,  and  in  the  big  courts,  like  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Pittsburgh,  where  there  is  a  greal  deal  of  naturalization,  they 
have  special  prints  and  ^t  150  books,  and  these  bodsa  cost  any- 
where from  $9  to  $14  apiece..  They  are  permanent  records  of  the 
courts,  and  we  must  supply  those  and  must  supply  them  in  book  form 
for  their  records. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  they  cost? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  bureau  has  estimated  it  will  cost  $10,000  more 
than  they  have  left  in  order  to  do  this  work.  I  might  say  that  the 
cost  of  these  books  has  gone  up  not  less  than  $4  apiece  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  formerly  cost? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  About  $6  or  $7  and  now  they  cost  $11  or  $12,  and 
we  have  cheapened  the  binding.  If  we  had  them  printed  as  we  used 
to,  with  patent  backs,  etc.,  they, would  cost  us  more  than  double  what 
wepaid  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  have? 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — and,  by  the  way, 
I  thought  Mr.  Baldwin  would  be  here  to  defend  this  himself — have 
an  allotment  of  $90,000  and  have  a  balance  at  the  present  time  of 
$24,755  and  they  claim  they  will  need  $20,924.60  to  carry  them  the 
balance  of  the  year.  I  asked  them  to  submit  a  statement  of  what  they 
expected  to  do  with  this  and  I  have  that  here.  The  bulletins  they 
expect  to  print  are  on  the  Manufacture  of  Boots  and  Shoes,  Wages 
of  Coal  Miners,  Accumulative  Index  of  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices^ 
Social  Insurance  in  Great  Britain,  Proceedings  of  the  Internatioiiai 
Association  of  Accident  Insurance  Managers,  History  of  Shipbuild- 
ing Labor  Adjustment  Boards,  Industrial  Poisoning  in  the  Making  of 
Dyes,  etc.,  Index  Numbers  of  Wholesale  Prices,  and  Industrial 
Survey  Bulletins  covering  automobiles,  cigar  manufacturing,  cloth- 
ing, furniture,  glass,  hosiery,  lumber,  millworkj  pottery,  and  silk. 
They  expect  to  get  out  five  additional  bulletms\  titles  undeter- 
mined, tney  state,  $11,500.  The  printing  of  the  Monthly  Review 
for  six  numbers  will  be  $17,727;  miscellaneous  binding,  $500;  for 
the  printing  of  separates — that  is,  the  retail-price  section  of  tlie 
Monthly  Review  for  which  there  is  a  big  demand — will  cost  $1,500 ; 
miscellaneous  job  work,  blanks,  making  up  schedules,  etc.,  $1,500; 
making  a  total  of  $56,327  which  they  anticipate  they  will  need  for 
the  balance  of  the  year,  and  their  balance  in  the  allotment  is  $35,- 
402.40  as  of  December  1,  which  leaves  a  deficiency  of  $20,924  which 
they  state  they  will  need. 

'the  Chairman.  Do  they  sell  any  of  their  publications? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Only  the  Monthly  Review. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  receipts  are  from  that? 

Mr.  GroMPERS.  I  gave  that  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and 
I  can  put  that  in  wie  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  the  amount 
that  was  received  last  year  from  all  their  publications. 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  They  only  sold  one  and  that  was  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  and  they  only  started  in  the  1st  of  last  July,  so  they 
have  not  got  very  far  on  it,  and  really  those  figures  would  not  be 
worth  very  much  for  the  reason  that  it  is  now  in  the  formative  stage 
in  the  way  of  getting  letters  to  people  announcing  the  change  m 
the  policy. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  not  been  selling  them  except  for  a 
short  time,  then  it  would  be  immaterial. 

Mr.  GrOMPERs.  It  is  really  just  getting  started  now  on  a  proper 
basis.  The  superintendent  of  documents  reports  that  he  has  2,176 
subscribers  for  the  Monthly  Review,  at  $1.50  per  annum,  which 
equals  $3,264.  A  number  of  people  paid  no  attention  to  the  notifica- 
tion and  when  they  were  not  getting  it  they  wrote  in  again,  and  then 
they  received  a  notice  that  it  was  for  sale.  Of  course,  libraries,  eco- 
nomic societies,  and  manufacturers'  associations,  and  a  few  other 
organizations  get  it  on  an  exchange  basis  for  their  publications,  but 
the  ordinary  person  who  writes  in  for  it  is  referred  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  documents  to  buy  it  at  15  cents  a  copy  or  $1.50  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  want  money  for? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  claims  they  need 
$1,000  to  carry  their  printing  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  They  had  a 
balance  on  January  1  of  $819  out  of  an  allotment  oi  $5,500.  I  might 
say  in  that  connection  that  a  great  deal  of  their  printing  is  caused  by 
the  educational  work  of  the  bureau  of  Naturalization,  for  which  no 
allotment  has  ever  been  made.  They  have  increased  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  to  pay  for  this  educational  work, 
but  they  have  provided  nothing  to  pay  tor  its  printing.  We  thought 
this  miscellaneous  appropriation  was  available  for  its  printing,  but 
the  comptroller  has  decided  that  it  is  not,  and  consequently  that  is  a 
drain  on  their  allotment  for  the  bureau,  and  they  can  not  really  do  all 
their  naturalization  work  and  do  the  Americanization  work  printing 
out  of  the  allotment  we  give  them,  and  we  can  not  give  them  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  other  service  are  you  asking  an  appro- 
priation ? 

immigration  bureau. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  asked  for  $2,000» 
They  have  a  deficiency  now  of  $696,  which  is  a  natural  deficiency  in 
their  allotment,  and  they  ask  for  $2,000  to  carry  them  the  rest  of  the 
year.    I  think  that  covers  all  the  services. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  some  of  these  allotments  like  the 
Women's  Bureau,  the  Secretary's  office 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  glance  at  this  statement^ 
you  will  see  that  the  last  column  shows  the  balances  and  the  first  col- 
umn the  allotments,  and  the  red  figures  show  the  deficiencies,  and  you 
will  see  that  there  is  no  service  that  is  overburdened  with  money. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statefnent  showing  the  condition  of  the  allotment  of  the  appropriation  for 
printing  and  binding^  1921,  for  the  several  bureaus  and  services  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Jan,  1, 1921, 


Bureau,  office,  or  service. 


Allotment. 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

Disbursing  office 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Immigration 

Immigration  Service I 

Children's  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Naturalization 

Naturalization  Service 

Naturalization  Examiners. 
Women's  Bureau 


} 


} 


112,500.00 

90,000.00 

6,000.00 

19,000.00 

36,000.00 

6,5oaoo 

22,50a00 
8^500.00 


Total 200,000.00 


Total  bills 
0  months. 


{ 


{ 


16,351.54 

126.36 

28,193.98 

6,450.24 
16,959.74 
15,099.62 

4,496.90 

8^213.89 
786.00 

2,682.08 


89, 36a  35 


Estimated 
cost  on 

incomplete 
andun- 

bOled  work 

Jan.  1, 1921. 


S3,62&.65 

1&60 

37,05a  82 

246.29 

10,252.04 

17,401.50 

184.02 

1,994.41 

333.35 

2, 59a  36 


73,70a04 


Total. 


$9, 98a  19 

144.96 

65,244.80 

6,696.53 
27,21L78 
32,501.12 

4, 68a  92 
10,208.30 

1,119.35 

5,272.44 


163,060.30 


K 


374.85 


} 


24. 735^30 

18,211.78 

3,49&Sg 

819.06 

11,172.35 

3,227.56 


36,939.61 


Deficit. 


Thubsdat,  January  20, 1921. 


GXYIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  UABTIN  A.  MOBfilSON,  FBESIDENT. 


FOR  PRINTINO  AND  BINDING. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morrison,  you  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  for 
printing  and  binding  of  $20,000  for  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $76,000? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balances? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  drawn  against  that  $75,000, 
$50,985.24.   Last  year  up  to  this  time  we  had  drawn  $42,478.54. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  same  amount  of  money  you  had  last 
year? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No,  sir :  we  have  less.  Last  year  we  had  $70,000, 
plus  two  deficiencies  of  $t,500  each,  or  a  total  of  $85,000.  This  year 
we  have  $75,000,  or  a  net  decrease  of  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  work  increased  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Because  of  the  increased  number  of  ezaminatioiis 
that  we  were  compelled  to  hold. 

I  should  like  to  answer  your  questions,  but  I  should  like  to  put  this 
statement  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman,  Very  well. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Morrison  follows:) 

Comparative  statetn^nt  of  the  number  of  examinations  announced  during  tlie 
periods  July  i,  J919—Jan.  i,  J9S0,  and  July  1,  1920— Jan,  i,  ^921, 


Kind. 


Departmental 

Field 

Clerk-carrier 

Postmaster,  presidential 
Postmaster,  loarth-dass. 

Rural  carrier 

Railway  mail  clerk 

Grand  total 


July  1, 1919, 

to 
Jan.  1, 1920. 


282 
1,929 
2,002 

645 

2,003 

1,638 

2 


8,511 


July  1,  1920, 

to 
Jan.  1, 1921. 


344 
2,842 
3,175 

653 

3,011 

2,285 

3 


12,313 


Excess 

1920  over 

1919. 


52 

913 

1,173 

8 

1,008 

647 

1 


3,802 


All  these  examinations  were  held  for  filling  existing  vacancies  or  for  new 
positions,  for  which  there  were  no  eligibles.  Of  the  3,802  more  examinations 
held  during  the  last  half  of  1920  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1919,  2,829  or  74  per  cent  were  for  the  classified  postal  service ;  913  or  24  per 
cent  for  the  field  service  outside  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  52  or  1  per  cent  for  the 
departmental  service  at  Washington,  and  8  or  0.0021  per  cent  for  presidential 
postmaster. 

Mr.  Morrison.  This  statement  shows  that  we  held  3,802  more  ex- 
aminations in  the  last  half  of  1920  than  in  the  same  period  of  1919. 
That  covers  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  Fifty-two  out  of 
the  3,802  examinations  were  for  the  departmental  service.  I  am 
only  talking  about  the  excess  now.  Nine  hundred  and  thirteen  were 
for  the  field.  The  field  is  a  general  term  that  covers  everything  that 
is  not  departmental  or  postal,  including  Presidential  offices.  We 
held  clerk-carrier  examinations,  1,1^3;  postmaster,  presidential,  8; 
postmaster,  fourth  class,  1,008;  rural  carrier,  647;  and  railway  mail 
clerk,  1,  making  a  total  of  3,802  examinations  held  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  1920  above  the  number  held  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

The  (.^HAiRMAN.  I  suppose  a  good  part  of  your  appropriation  is 
always  spent  during  the  first  six  months,  getting  your  Wanks,  print- 
ing and  binding? 

Mr.  Morrison.  No;  T  have  already  given  you  the  figures.  Take 
hist  year  in  comparison  with  this  year,  we  have  had  an  increase  of 
$8,606.70,  limited  to  the  first  half  of  the  year.  I  should  also  like  to 
put  this  statement  in  the  record,  because  my  answers  might  be  dis- 
connected. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Morrison  follows:) 

DiirinK  the  fiscal  year  1919  the  commission  was  granted  an  appropriation  of 
$00,000  for  printing  and  binding,  all  of  which  was  expended.  For  1920  only 
•STO.OOO  was  appropriated,  but  this  sum  was  insufficient,  and  two  deficiencies  of 
$7,500  each  were  granted,  totaling  $85,000  for  the  year.  This  sum  was  ex- 
I>ended  and  a  balance  of  J?l,G35.i")5  was  carried  forward  to  the  present  fiscal 
>ear  for  work  ordered  last  year  but  not  completed  until  the  current  year. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year  $75,000  was  appropriated,  which  was  $10,000  less 
than  the  amount  appropriated  last  year.  At  the  present  date,  requisitions  for 
.15i'>0.985.24  have  been  drawn,  as  against  $42,478.54  for  the  same  period  last  year, 
an  increase  of  $8,506.70.     The  Increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  dur- 
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lug  the  first  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year  there  have  been  annoiincQ4«  3v802 
more  examinations  than  were  announced  during  the  corresponding  six  months 
of  the  last  fiscal  year.  There  has  also  been  an  Increase  in  the  amount  charged 
by  the  Government  Printing  Ofilce.  The  records  of  the  commission  show  a 
decrease  of  28  per  cent  in  the  number  of  copies  of  general  forms  printed,  while 
the  total  cost  of  all  printing  has  Increased  20  per  cent.  The  monthly  rate  of 
expenditure  for  the  past  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  has  been  $8,497.54,  which 
would  make  the  total  required  for  the  year  $101,970.48.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  keep  the  expenditures  down  to  the  minimum,  but  It  is  apparent  that  a 
deficiency  appropriation  will  be  required  for  which  $20,000  is  earnestly  re- 
quested. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morrison,  if  the  legislative  appropriation  bill 
goes  through  practically  as  it  has  passed  the  House  and  there  is  a 
great  reduction  in  the  number  of  oiRces  in  the  departments  here  in 
Washington,  you  will  not  hold  so  many  examinations  from  this  on? 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  will  probably  decrease  the  number  of  exami- 
nations for  the  departments,  but  this  excess — I  have  only  been  talk- 
ing of  the  excess — as  compared  with  last  year  was  only  52  for  tlie 
departmental  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rest  were  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes ;  the  rest  were  in  the  field.  We  class  the  whole 
Postal  Service  as  the  field  in  this  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  Largely  made  up  of  the  Postal  Service  and  the 
Internal-Revenue  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yes,  sir ;  more  largely  in  the  Postal  Service.  That 
will  all  appear  in  the  statements.  Of  this  excess  of  3,802  examina- 
tions over  1919,  2,829,  or  74  per  cent,  were  for  the  classified  Postal 
Service ;  913,  or  24  per  cent,  for  the  field  service  other  than  postal 
outside  of  Washington,  D.  C. :  52,  or  only  a  little  over  1  per  cent^  in 
the  departmental  service  at  Washington ;  and  8,  or  0.0021  per  cent, 
for  presidential  postmasters. 

Here  is  the  situation ;  it  is  all  in  this  statement :  but  I  should  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  it.  The  commission's  records  will  show  that 
there  is  a  decrease  of  28  per  cent  in  the  number  of  copies  of  our  pen- 
eral  forms  printed,  and  yet  it  shows  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  cost. 
That  is  a  little  hard  to  explain.  That  is  not  for  the  excess ;  that  is  for 
the  entire  service.  Paper  goes  down,  but  they  have  their  paper 
bought,  and  we  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  it  until  nobody  Imows  when, 
away  off  in  the  future.  So  we  have  here  an  increased  cost  at  a  time 
when  we  should  expect  a  decreased  cost.  We  are  reducing  every- 
thing to  the  absolute  minimum.  We  have  made  a  material  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  printed  matter,  as  compared  with  last  year,  but  we 
have  an  increased  cost  at  the  Printing  Office.  I  am  not  criticizing 
the  office ;  just  stating  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  you  will  need  $20,000  deficiently 
for  the  rest  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Morrison.  As  near  as  we  can  estimate,  we  will. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  bought  your  stock  of  supplies  for  the 
rest  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  would  be  stationery  and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  with  reference  to  the  blank  forms — ^that 
is,  what  you  print  out  of  this  item ;  I  mean  your  printed  supplies  i 

Mr.  Morrison.  Take  applications;  of  course,  at  any  given  time 
we  have  to  have  something  of  a  supply  on  htind.  Examination  ques- 
tions and  all  of  that  have  to  come  and  go,  because  they  have  to  be 
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new  from  time  to  time.  I  have  all  the  figures  in  the  statement.  If 
we  continue  at  the  present  rate,  we  would  have  to  have  $101,970.48. 
If  we  get  the  $20,000  deficiency  we  will  have  $95,000,  so  we  will  have 
to  ffo  back  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  within  the  $20,000  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends  on  w^hat  you  have  already  pur- 
chased. If  you  have  your  printing  and  binding  done  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  and  have  paid  for  much  of  your  expenditure  so  far,  if  you 
are  pretty  well  stocked  up  with  printing  and  binding,  then  that  figure 
would  not  mean  anything. 

Mr.  Morrison.  We  have  not  what  would  be  called  an  excessive  sup- 
ply, just  what  we  like  to  keep  on  hand,  not  an  accumulation.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  will  be  interested,  but  there  is  one  fact  that 
interests  us.  It  would  look  as  though  our  work  would  bejrin  to 
decrease  right  away  now,  but  the  first  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  work  is  not  departmental,  it  is  field  work,  and 
the  change  in  labor  conditions  is  resulting  in  our  having  a  great 
number  of  applications  and  we  must  hold  examinations.  If  there 
are  a  few  special  vacancies,  there  are  a  few  applicants.  If  there  are 
a  few  vacancies  and  many  applicants,  then  a  good  many  applicants 
will  file  their  papers.  Take  the  Chicago  post  office,  a  little  while 
ago  it  had  2,500  temporary  employees  because  our  register  simplv  did 
not  exist ;  men  would  not  take  the  examination.  Now  we  are  holding 
examinations  there  daily,  and  one  of  these  days  they  will  all  be 
regularly  in  the  service.  Then  we  will  have  enough  to  make  up  the 
substitutes  and  a  register  from  which  to  choose  substitutes.  Finally, 
they  will  all  be  regularly  in  the  service.  That  is  an  extreme  illus- 
tration, but  it  is  bound  to  cause  an  extraordinary  demand  until  we 
have  gotten  back  to  normal,  which  is  a  register  to  cover  all  men  in 
the  service  and  men  on  the  substitute  list.  As  I  said,  74  per  cent  of 
this  excess  that  we  are  discussing  is  postal.  The  increase  m  salaries, 
I  think,  will  stabilize  the  service,  but  it  will  not  stabilize  it  until 
we  get  back  to  normal. 

Monday,  January  17,  1921. 

for  completion  of  shipping  board  contracts  for  vessels. 

STATEXENT  OF  HON.  FRANCIS  F.   FATTEBSON,  JR.,  A  SEFSE- 
SENTATIVE  IK  CONGBESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  a  delegation  from 
Camden  representing  the  Camden  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  1,000 
members,  a  representative  committee  from  the  city  council  including 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  representatives  of  the  Camden  Eeal  Estate 
Board,  and  also  the  Gloucester  City  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  gentlemen  know  that  Camden  is  a  city  of 
120,000  and  18,000  of  those  people  work  in  the  New  York  ship  yards. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  is  $100,000,000  and  the  New  York 
Ship  comprises  one-tenth  of  this  valuation.  The  New  York  Ship 
lia«  been  there  25  years  and  is  not  a  fly-by-night  corporation.  Cam- 
den's pavroll  is  $100,000,000  a  year  and  the  payroll  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  at  the  present  time  is  $700,000  a  week  or 
$85,000,000  tor  the  year,  one-third  of  the  total  payroll  for  the  city. 
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The  strong  point  that  these  gentlemen  come  for  is  that  this  contract 
made  with  the  Shipping  Board  should  be  completed.  There  are  16 
Vessels  contracted  for  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,000.  $75,000,000  has  been 
paid  on  that  contract.  There  remains  unpaid  $25,000,000.  Four  of 
the  ships  have  been  completed  and  turned  over  to  the  Government. 
The  other  vessels,  12  of  them,  are  on  the  waysor  have  been  launched. 
They  are  completed  from  45  per  cent  to  90  per  cent,  the  average  com- 
pletion being  75  per  cent.  Four  of  these,  as  I  say,  have  been  com- 
pleted and  delivered  and  12  are  on  the  ways.  Unless  these  vessels 
are  completed,  the  Government  will  be  out  this  $75,000,000,  whereas 
if  they  are  completed  at  this  cost  of  $26,000,000,  they  will  be  ready 
for  service.  One  vessel,  I  believe,  has  already  contracted  to  go  to  the 
Pacific  coast  on  February  26  or  27  to  sail  from  there  to  Japan.  In 
that  way,  we  think  the  Government  could  realize  on  these  ships  im- 
mediately and  if  they  were  sold  they  would  probably  bring  back  to 
the  Government 

The  Chairman.  An  operating  deficit. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  our  experience. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  would  like  to  present  Mr.  Strandwitz,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Camden,  who  will  say  a  few 
Avords  and  introduce  the  speakers. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  J.  SIEANDWITZ,  PRESIDENT  CHAMBER 

OF  COMMERCE,  CAMDEN,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  When  this  question  came  up,  Mr.  Chairman, 
representing  the  chamber  of  commerce  I  appointed  a  committee  to 
make  a  study  of  this  matter  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing to  you  Mr.  Bennett,  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  V.  BENNETT,  OF  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  be^in  your  statement,  just  state  what 
your  business  is. 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  lumber  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  lumber  to  the  ship  contractors? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do,  sir ;  and  inasmuch  as  you  have  asked  me  that 
question 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  just  wanted  to  get  every  angle 
of  the  matter,  because  that  would  be  a  natural  inference. 

Mr.  Bennett.  We  are  here  to-day  in  an  unselfish  spirit  and  from 
an  unselfish  motive.  Our  appearance  here  to-day  is  as  patriotic 
citizens.  We  are  interested  to  see  that  our  Government  pursues  a 
policy  of  real  economy  at  this  time  so  that  our  tax  burdens  may  he 
lightened.  We  are  also  interested  in  the  honor  of  our  country  *and 
desirous  that  the  integrity  of  our  Government  shall  not  be  brought 
into  question  as  to  its  recognition  of  sanctity  of  contracts,  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  we  believe  there  should  be  included  in 
the  urgent  deficiency  bill  an  item  for  the  completion  of  certain  ves.- 
sels  for  the  merchant  marine.  We  do  not  believe  that  further  con- 
tracts should  be  let,  but  w^e  do  believe  that  where  vessels  are  so  far 
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completed  that  it  would  cost  the  Government  more  to  abandon  than 
it  would  to  complete,  that  good  business  judgment  demands  that 
those  vessels  be  completed,  and,  then,  if  necessary,  sold  or  allocated. 

As  to  ships  under  construction  in  other  shipyards,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  speak.  These  facts  laid  before  you  at  this  time,  however, 
do  apply  specifically,  accurately,  and  truthfully  to  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  located  at  Camden,  ^.  J. 

We  come  to  your  as  representatives  of  the  Camden  Chamber  of 
Conmierce,  the  Gloucester  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Eeal 
Estate  Board  of  Camden,  the  city  council,  and  city  officials  to  ask 
that  you  consider  these  facts : 

1.  There  is  a  proposed  item  of  $25,000,000  for  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation  in  the  $95,000,000  deficiency  item  for  tha  Ship- 
ping Board. 

2.  This  $25,000,000  is  the  remainder  due  to  complete  16  vessels  of 
approximately  13,000-tons  burden  to  be  used  in  passenger  and 
freight  service  of  the  merchant  marine.  Four  of  these  vessels  are 
completed,  the  other  12  average  75  per  cent  completed — ^that  is,  the 
(government  has  actually  received  four  of  the  vessels  for  which  you 
are  asked  to  appropriate  the  money. 

3.  On  this  contract  the  Government  has  alrejidy  paid  $75,000,000, 
and  this  $25,000,000  is  all  that  is  needed  to  complete  and  finish  them. 
As  they  stand  now  the  vessels  can  not  be  sold  nor  used  but  must 
rot  and  rust  on  the  ways,  eating  their  heads  off  in  costs. "  If  com- 
pleted they  can  be  sold  and  the  (iovernment  turn  them  over  and 
recover  a  large  part  of  their  cost. 

4.  If  the  appropriation  be  denied  and  the  contract  postponed  there 
win  be  not  only  the  cost  of  this  same  $25,000,000  to  complete,  but 
an  additional  sum  estimated  at  not  less  than  another  $25,000,000  to 
cover  the  costs  and  damages  caused. 

In  addition  there  would  be  grounds  established  for  damages 
against  the  Government  by  the  New  York  Ship  Corporation,  if 
forced  into  financial  difficulties  by  the  failure  at  this  time  of  this 
appropriation.  , 

It  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  (iovernment  to  put  itself^in  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  financial  difficulties  of  a  great  corpora- 
tion like  this  which  has  served  the  Nation  so  well,  not  only  during 
the  war  but  for  a  quaiter  of  a  century,  for  in  this  yard  have  some 
of  our  greatest  battleships  and  cruisers  been  built. 

5.  The  contracts  for  tliese  10  ships  under  consideration  were  uiged 
upon  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  by  the  Shipping 
Board  as  a  patriotic  duty.  In  fact  a  paragraph  of  the  contract  re- 
cites in  so  many  words  that  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  for  the  company  to 
undertake  this  work  and  progress  it.  As  a  result  of  that  the  New 
Y'ork  Shipbuilding  Corporation  refused  and  continued  to  refuse 
private  contracts  which  would  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  this 
tliity  and  the  completion  of  these  vessels  according  to  schedule.  Had 
it  not  felt  duty  bound  the  company  could  have  acquired  many  of 
these  private  contracts  on  a  much  more  profitable  basis  than  these 
Crovernment  contracts.  You  will  recall  that  these  contracts  are  ui)on 
a  cost  plus  a  fixed  amount  basis,  not  a  cost  plus  a  percentage  basis. 

6.  Not  only  can  this  loss  of  profitable  business  be  charged  to  the 
(jovernment,  but  the  threatened  disruption  of  the  New  York  Ship 
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Corporation's  skilled  working  force  and  organization.  This  would 
be  a  real  economic  loss.  Efficient  shipyarcb  are  not,  and  this  one 
was  not,  built  up  in  a  day. 

7.  The  New  York  Ship  Corporation  on  the  basis  of  these  csontracts 
has  itself  contracts  totaling  about  $10,000,000  for  materials  spread 
all  over  the  country.  In  case  of  failure  of  this  appropriation  these 
contracts  must  be  abrogated. 

8.  While  the  Shipping  Board  is  under  sharp  and  a  searchinsi 
criticism  at  this  time,  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  for  us  from  Camdein  to 
point  to  the  record  or  the  Xew  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  in  its 
dealings  with  the  Government.  It  is  not  only  above  reproach,,  but 
shows  the  highest  business  and  ethical  olane. 

9.  At  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  lying  in  the  wet 
basin,  is  the  Wet(whee^  one  of  these  13, 000- ton  contract  ships  under 
consideration.  She  is  96  per  cent  completed.  She  has  been  allocated 
to  the  Pacific  Mail  to  go  into  service  on  the  Pacific,  so  that  Americans 
can  cross  the  Pacific  in  American  bottoms.  This  vessel  has  been  ad- 
vertised to  sail  February  27,  but  its  completion  hinges  upon  this 
appropriation.  Of  these  vessels,  the  one  furthest  from  completion  is 
45  per  cent  complete.  Even  on  that  vessel  it  will  cost  the  Government 
more  to  abandon  it  npw  than  it  will  to  complete  it.  The  same  is  true 
in  a  larger  degi'ee  with  the  other  vessels. 

We  feel  that  what  appears  to  us  good  business  judgment  will 
appeal  to'  you  as  reasons  justifying  the  appropriation  of  the  $25. - 
000,000  item,  to  which  we  have  confined  our  remarks. 

The  chairman  asked  if  I  sold  to  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration. I  do,  but  only  in  a  small  way ;  but  I  feel  .that  the  validity 
of  this  contract  and  the  principle  involved  is  what  I  am  here  and 
why  I  am  giving  my  time  pei*sonally,  irrespective  of  an}'  selfish  mo- 
ti^'e  on  my  part.  I  took  it  personally  upon  myself  and  sj>ent  my  own 
money  in  interesting,  not  people  in  our  own  community  who  would  l)e 
vitally  interested  in  seeing  these  boats  completed,  but  I  have  inter- 
ested people  in  the  extreme  Northwest.  I  have  interested  people  in 
the  lumber  business  in  the  extreme  Soutb.  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
gentlemen  that  I  have  met  with  hearty  response  from  various  organi- 
zations— the  lumber  organizations  of  the  extreme  Northwest  ana  the 
lumber  organizations  in  the  South — giving  their  hearty  approval,  and 
1  endeavored  to  bring  before  them  that  the  point  was  not  the  amount 
of  goods  we  have  sold  in  the  past  or  are  likely  to  sell  in  the  future, 
but  the  principle  of  validity  of  contracts.     I  thank  you. 

The  Chairmax.  Just  a  moment.  The  lumber  that  is  used  in  theM» 
ships,  I  take  it,  is  largely  finishing  lumber? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  used  in  the  way 
of  finishing  lumber  in  these  ships.  The  lumber  I  have  had  contracts 
for  during  the  past  year  has  been  simply  spruce  that  I  have  brought 
from  the  extreme  Northwest  which  was  used  in  staging;  not  in  tlu 
construction  of  the  vessel,  but  simply  in  staging. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  last  furnished  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  completed  my  last  contract  about  two  months  ap> 
and  I  do  not  think  any  of  it  was  on  these  particular  ships. 

The  Chairman.  YoU  have  not  furnished  any  of  the  material,  then, 
in  the  way  of  lumber  that  has  been  furnished  since  prices  began  to 
decline. 
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Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  completion  of  the  Wetachee 
awaits  this  appropriation ;  why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  1  understand  it  is  "about  96  per  cent  completed  and 
I  do  not  know  the  details  of  their  contracts  with  the  Government, 
but  surmising  they  are  the  same  as  other  contracts,  I  imagine  there 
is  a  certain  percentage  paid  on  all  bills  furnished  to  the  Government 
each  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  presupposes  the  fact  that  the  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  have  no  money  with  wnich 
to  pay  for  the  completion  of  this  vessel,  which  we  are  told  is  not  the 
case. 

Mr.  Bennett.  That  is  a  matter  I  can  not  state.  Of  course  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr. 
E.  G.  C.  Bleakly,  city  solicitor,  who  will  speak  for  the  city  of 
Camden. 

STATEHEirr  OF  MB.  E.  0.  C.  BLEAEXY,  CITY  SOUCITOB,  CAKDEN, 

IT.  J. 

Mr.  Bleakly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  recite  a  few  of  the  facts. 
As  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Bennett,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration in  1917  or  1918  was  requested  to  enter  into  these  contracts 
by  the  Shipping  Board;  in  fact,  commandeered,  and  we  might  say 
forced  to  enter  into  them,  although  the  motives  at  the  opening  of 
the  contract  were  alleged  to  be  patriotic,  and  it  was  on  that  basis 
that  the  officers  of  the  ship  company  were  requested  to  enter  into 
these  contracts.  Now,  in  good  faith  in  the  past  three  years  they  have 
been  carrying  out  these  contracts  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
could  have  made  more  money,  particularly  two  years  ago,  by  private 
contracts ;  and  as  has  been  said,  they  have  completed  these  contracts 
l>etween  75  and  90  per  cent,  but  the  particular  point  is  that  at  the 
pre-sent  time  they  have  contracted  for  materials  to  the  extent  of 
eight  or  ten  million  dollars  to  be  used  in  completing  these  contracts. 
Some  of  these  materials  have  been  delivered,  some  are  on  the  way, 
and  some  are  yet  to  be  delivered.  If  these  contracts  are  to  be  can- 
celed, you  can  see  what  necessarily  must  follow.  The  pace  is  set  for 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  to  cancel  its  contract,  the 
next  man  is  to  cancel  his,  and  the  next  man  his,  and  so  on  down  the 
line  like  a  row  of' bricks,  we  have  this  cancellation  or  repudiation 
process.  Now,  the  magazines  and  the  newspapers  in  the  past  month, 
as  I  have  reaa  them,  are  full  of  suggestions  to  business  men  to  be 
honest  on  their  contracts,  not  to  welch,  not  to  quit ;  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  are  facing  a  loss,  to  carry  out  their  contracts  and 
complete  them  and  thus  set  an  example  to  the  business  men  of 
America. 

We  know  that  in  America  the  foundation  of  all  business  is  credit 
and  the  basis  of  credit  is  honesty  between  merchants;  carrying  out 
your  contracts  whether  you  win  or  lose  and  whether  there  is  profit  or 
lofis.  As  I  have  said,  the  editors  all  over  the  country  are  laying  stress 
on  this  Droposition. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  suggested  that  the  Government  do  any- 
thing different  from  that? 
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Mr.  Bleaklt.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  suggested  the  cancellation  of  contracts 
and  how  is  this  statement  germane  to  the  proposition  we  are  consid- 
ering? 

IMIt.  Bleaklt.  Then,  I  have  misunderstood  the  proposition.  I 
understood  the  proposition  was  that  these  contracts  were  to  be  can- 
celed.   Maybe  I  have  been  misinformed. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  how  much  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Co.  has  decreased  wages  since  the  war  ended? 

Mr.  Bleakly.  I  do  not  know,  but  there  has  been  a  considerable 
decrease. 

The  Chairman.  No ;  they  have  not  decreased  their  wages  at  all. 

Mr.  Bleaklt.  I  have  been  misinformed  or  else  our  public  prints 
are  wrong.  I  am  not  going  to  state  something  1  personally  ao  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  you  to  make  a  statement  you  do  not 
know,  but  I  understand  wages  have  not  been  decreased  at  all. 

Mr.  Blejakly.  I  think  you  are  entirely  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  rates  paid  during  the  war  are  now 
being  paid. 

Mr.  Bleakly.  That  is  not  so  according  to  the  reports  in  the  public 
prints.  There  is  also  something  I  can  state  myself.  A  year  ago  I  was 
building  a  couple  of  houses  and  I  paid  carpenters  $1.25  an  hour,  and 
I  know  they  got  80  cents  an  hour  down  at  the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing plant.  They  got  less  money  there  than  they  got  under  private 
contracts. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  took  on  men  as  mechanics  who  did  not 
know  anything  more  about  mechanics  than  I  know  about  that  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Bleakly.  That  may  be  so.  But  I  know  that  some  of  these 
very  men  that  I  had  to  take  on  I  had  to  pay  $1.25,  and  they  only  paid 
80  cents. 

The  Chairman.  These  ships  are  costing  the  Government  from 
$450  to  over  $500  a  dead-weight  ton,  while  from  1910  to  1913  the  aver- 
age cost  per  dead-weight  ton  for  a  cargo  ship — which  is  much  less^  of 
course,  tnan  passenger  ships — was  $45,  and  the  average  cost  to-day  is 
over  $200  a  dead-weight  ton.  In  Great  Britain,  from  i9liO  to  1913  the 
cargo  ships  were  being  built  for  $25  per  dead- weight  ton.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  cost  was  of  passenger  ships.  While  there  has  been 
no  suggestion,  so  far  as  this  committee  has  heard,  of  stopping:  the 
work  or  canceling  the  contracts,  there  has  been  e  suggestion  along 
two  lines :  First,  to  somewhat  reduce  that  force  and  not  crowd  these 
ships  to  completion,  because  the  minute  we  take  them  out  of  the  ways 
ana  put  them  on  the  waves  we  commence  to  operate  them  at  a  loss. 
According  to  the  statements  made  this  morning,  no  ships  are  being 
operated  at  a  profit  except  the  tankers.  Now,  why  hurry  and  rush 
something  to  completion  at  war  wages?  Secondly,  we  feel  it  is  time 
to  reduce  wages  of  employees. 

Mr.  Bleaklt.  Well,  that  is  entirely  proper  if  it  can  be  done. 

I  say  it  is  entirely  proper  if  we  can,  m  a  lawful  way*  get  tluis<» 
prices  and  costs  reduced.  It  is  a  laudable  thing  to  do,  and  T  am 
with  the  committee  on  anything  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  want  to  lw» 
understood  as  being  here  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  any  proiK>si- 
tion  of  that  kind. 
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The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  the  Government  to  violate  a 
single  promise  or  a  single  contract. 

Mr.  JBleaklt.  That  is  my  point. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government's  credit  must  be  maintained  at 
all  costs. 

Mr.  Bleakly.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  chairman  say  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Let  me  ask  yon  this  question:  You  know  that  when 
the  armistice  came  on  the  Government  had  a  tremendous  number  of 
contracts  of  all  kinds  all  over  the  United  States.  Would  you  have 
felt  that  the  Government,  in  view  of  the  sanctity  of  contracts,  should 
not  cancel  any  of  those  contracts  but  carry  them  all  to  completion!^ 

Mr.  Bleakly.  If  there  was  any  way  to  avoid  them,  any  legitimate 
and  proper  way,  without  causing  any  undue  loss  or  any  unneces- 
sary loss,  I  should  say  cancel  them,  get  out  of  them  if  there  is  any 
way  to  do  it;  but  it  seems  to  me  in  this  particular  case  we  have  a 
different  proposition,  because  they  have  completed  75  or  80  per  cent 
of  the  work. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Your  point,  then,  does  not  involve  the  sanctity  of 
contracts.  When  the  armistice  came  and  the  war  was  over  the 
Government  had  a  tremendous  number  of  contracts  of  all  kinds 
for  guns,  powder,  machine  guns,  heavy  artillery,  ships,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  things.  Your  point  is,  if  I  understand  it,  that  it 
would  be  good  business  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  continue 
the  completion  of  these  ships — is  not  that  your  proposition? 

Mr.  Bleakly.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Rather  than  to  sav  that  the  Government,  in  cancel- 
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ling  these  war  contracts,  would  be  violating  the  sanctity  of  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  Bleakly.  Well,  if  it  does  cancel  them  outright,  -then,  I  think, 
it  would  be  violating  the  sanctity  of.  contracts. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  then  it  would  be  liable  for  whatever  damages 
accrued  ?  « 

Mr.  Bleakly.  That  is  true.  You  have  mentioned  guns.  Let  us 
imagine  a  man  having  had  a  contract  for  100,000  guns.  Now,  the 
guns  are  not  made;  they  are  not  partly  made;  they  are  not  partly 
completed;  a  large  portion  of  the  contract  mav  not  even  be 
started,  and  that  is  entirely  different  from  a  case  of  this  Idnd. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  you  are  going  to  rest  on  the  sanctity  of  contracts 
it  is  a  contract  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Bleakly.  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  I  know  that  the  dam- 
ages in  such  cases  of  cancellation  will  be  minimized. 

Tlie  Chairman.  All  of  the  contracts  provide  for  cancellation. 

Mr.  Bleakly.  Well,  aside  from  that  the  particular  point  here  is 
this:  That  these  vessels  are,  to  a  large  extent,  completed.  If  we 
commence  the  erection  of  a  house — following  out  your  suggestion — 
and  we  stop  when  the  house  is  75  per  cent  completed,  that  house  is 
practically  valueless;  you  can  not  mortgage  it;  you  can  not  rent  it; 
you  can  not  sell  it;  and  if  you  do  sell  it  you  sell  it  practically  for 
scrap,  whereas  if  you  complete  it  you  then  have  something ;  you  can 
rent  it  or  sell  it;  you  can  do  something  with  it;  it  is  a  completed 
proposition. 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  is  a  business  rather  than  a  moral  proposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 
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Mr.  Bleakly.  I  think  it  is  both,  and  if  you  prefer  I  will  speak  of 
the  business  end  of  it.  If  it  is  completed  you  then  have  a  complete 
transaction,  a  complete  piece  of  property.    Now,  the  Chairman  sug- 

fests  that  tne  work  be  slowed  up.    I  Iniow — because  I  have  had  some 
usiness  experience  in  construction  work — that  if  you  slow  up  you 
immediately  add  to  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  add  anything  to  the  cost  of  these 
ships. 

Mr.  Bleakly.  If  you  slow  up? 

The  Chairman.  No;  because  you  have  now  gotten  up  to  about 
$500  per  dead- weight  ton. 

Mr.  Bleakly.  Y  es ;  but  it  is  on  the  cost  basis,  and  the  more  the  cost 
the  greater  the  total  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Not  if  vou  should  get  prices  somewhere  near  what 
thejr  ought  to  be,  especially  wages.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  I 
believe  there  are  12  of  these  ships  on  the  ways.  What  is  this  concern 
going  to  do  with  its  men  when  these  vessels  are  completed?  So  far 
as  your  chamber  of  commerce  is  concerned  it  is  interested,  I  take  it, 
in  the  em^oyment  of  those  men ;  it  does  not  want  to  see  them  dis- 
charged. JBut  what  are  they  going  to  do  when  these  vessels  are  com- 
pleted? 

Mr.  Bleakly.  We  are  hoping  there  will  be  a  revival  of  businesB  in 
the  next  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  going  to  complete  a  large  number  of 
these  vessels — nearly  all  of  them — by  the  30th  of  June. 

Mr.  Bleakly.  That  is  true;  I  think  all  but  two  or  three  will  be 
completed  by  that  time.    I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  men  going  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Bleakly.  Well,  we  will  hope  to  have  other  work  for  them  by 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  sensible  thing,  after  all,  so  far  as  your 
community  is  concerned,%to  commence  to  slow  up  on  these  ships  until 
other  wort  comes  into  the  yard  and  let  them  take  the  other  work  as 
it  comes  in,  and  thereby  have  steady  employment  for  10,000  men,  or 
thereabouts,  instead  of  having  a  drop  when  you  come  to  the  30th  of 
June,  so  that  6,000,  8,000,  and  even  10,000  men  are  not  employed? 

Mr.  Bleakly.  That,  of  course,  is  something  I  can  not  answer,  not 
having  the  employment  of  the  men  or  anything  to  do  with  that 
proposition.  I  can  not  say  just  how  those  men  are  going  to  be  taken 
care  of,  or  what  arrangements  have  been  made  along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  taken  care  of  like  the  men  in  other 
great  industrial  centers  where  there  is  no  business  to  be  done — the 
men  will  not  be  employed. 

Mr.  Bleakly.  That  is  true.  But  I  was  speaking  more  of  the 
economic  end  of  it  in  answering  your  question,  that  if  the  work  is 
slowed  down  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  cost  will  be  increased, 
and  I  have  never  seen  it  happen  any  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  told  during  the  war  that  in  order  to 
speed  up  it  was  going  to  cost  more  monev,  whether  it  was  in  ships  or 
anything  else ;  that  we  had  to  have  the  ships  and  the  goods,  and  that 
in  order  to  get  them  it  was  going  to  cost  a  great  deal  more  per  unit, 
but  now  you  say  to  slow  down  is  going  to  cost  more. 

Mr.  Bleakly.  There  is  a  big  difference,  and  I  think  one  extreme  is 
as  bad  as  the  other. 
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The  Chairman.  But  we  have  gotten  to  the  extreme  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Bleaklt.  You  have  gotten  to  it  in  Camden,  because  they 
slowed  down  long  ago;  they  are  not  speeding  up.  They  have  dis- 
charged hundreds  of  men ;  and  all  of  their  inefficient  men,  I  have 
heard,  have  been  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  all  of  the  inefficient  men  have  been 
discharged  ? 

Mr.  Bleakly.  Certain  men  down  there  have  told  me  that  they 
have  gotten  rid  of  hundreds  of  the  inefficient  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  the  managers  about  how  efficient  their 
labor  is  as  compared  with  before  the  war  and  they  will  say,  as  a 
^neral  rule,  that  if  they  are  getting  65  or  75  per  cent  of  efficiency 
they  are  satisfied,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  efficiency  of  their  labor  is 
that  high. 

Mr.  Bleakly.  I  have  not  talked  to  any  manager  about  that  propo- 
sition. I  happen  to  know  and  meet  in  my  business  and  social  life 
many  of  the  men  who  are  employed  down  there,  and  in  a  cursory 
way  I  have  asked  them  from  time  to  time,  "What  is  doing  down 
there  ?  Are  you  laying  off  men  ?  "  And  for  the  past  three  months 
it  is  the  same  story,  "  Yes ;  we  are  laving  off  men  every  week."  "  Has 
the  work  slowed  down  any'? "  "  W^e  are  laying  off  the  inefficients." 
I  get  that  from  the  men  in  the  offices  and  in  the  yard,  and  not  from 
the  lioads  of  the  company ;  I  have  not  asked  one  of  the  heads  about 
it.    I  get  that  information  as  a  plain  citizen  of  Camden. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  do  not  lay  off  all  of  the  inefficients, 
because  the  labor  in  practically  every  industrial  plant  in  America 
to-day  is  inefficient;  it  is  not  getting  back  rapidly  to  efficiency,  and 
I  presume  that  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  war. 

^r.  Bleakly.  But  you  have  asked  about  this  particular  plant,  and 
I  am  only  telling  you  what,  as  an  humble  citizen  of  Camden,  I  have 
hetard  by  keeping  mv  ears  open  and  asking  questions,  not  knowing 
I  was  coming  here;  1  did  not  know  that  until  Saturday;  I  did  not 
know  a  thing  about  it  and  did  not  know  that  such  an  investigation 
was  going  on.  But,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  social  and  in  a  business  way, 
and  being  interested  in  the  city  of  Camden,  I  have  asked  the  heads 
of  the  departments,  I  have  asked  the  clerks,  and  I  have  asked  men 
in  the  different  departments,  "What  is  going  on?  What  are  you 
doing?  "  And  that  has  been  the  answer  for  the  past  three  months, 
"  We  are  getting  rid  of  the  inefficients."  I  heard  there  were  a  few 
himdred  men  discharged  last  week,  and  I  asked  a  man  about  it,  and 
he  said,  "  Yes ;  that  is  true ;  we  have  discharged  several  hundred 
at  this  gate  and  hired  them  at  the  next  gate  at  lower  wages."  That, 
I  understand,  has  been  going  on  for  some  time ;  and  I  am  informed 
that  hundreds  of  men — yes ;  I  think  I  can  ^o  further  and  say  thou- 
sands— have  voluntarilv  agreed  to  a  reduction  in  wages;  so  that,  as 
far  as  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  plant  is  concerned,  that  process 
is  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  have  agreed  to  it,  but  they  have  not 
actually  put  a  wage-reduction  scale  into  effect. 
Mr.  Bleakly.  I  think  that  is  coming  very  fast. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is,  too,  and  1  think  we  may  be  able  to 
help  that  along. 

Mr.  Bleakly.  I  have  no  objection  to  economy  of  that  kind ;  we  are 
right  with  you,  and  we  are  all  agreed  on  that. 
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Mr.  Strandwitz.  Regarding  the  laying  off  of  men,  the  penalty 
down  there  for  being  absent  a  day  is  discharge,  unless  a  man  van 
show  evidence  that  he  has  been  sick.  But  if  a  man  is  out  for  inie 
day  he  is  discharged,  and  he  is  requested  to  go  get  his  pay. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  overtime  are  they  working^ 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  They  are  working  hardly  any  overtime. 

The  Chairman.  When  any  direct  appropriation  comes  out  of 
this  committee — if  I  have  anvthing  to  do  with  it — there  will  be  a 
string  tied  to  it  that  not  a  penny  shall  be  available  for  the  paj^ment 
of  overtime,  if  we  find  overtime  is  being  paid. 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  And  none  will  be  more  glad  than  we  in  Camden. 

Mr.  Si^MP.  How  many  ways  are  in  the  New  York  shipbuilding 
plant '^ 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand,  because  there  are  so 
many  small  ones  and  big  ones  all  mixed  up.  There  are  around  30,  I 
am  told. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Can  somebody  tell  us  how  many  ways  there  are? 

Mr.  Humphreys.  I  do  not  care  to  take  part  in  the  hearing,  but  if 
you  want  me  to  answer  that  question  I  will  say  we  have  28. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  have  12  snips  on  the  ways,  and  that  would  leave 
you  16  for  other  vessels. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  all  of  those  wa^'s  being  utilized  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  No;  they  are  not.  Ten  of  the  ways  are  idle, 
because  thev  were  built  for  destroyers;  thev  are  small  wavs  built  for 
destroyers,  but  all  of  those  vessels  have  been  launched  and  deliv- 
ered, so  that  those  wavs  are  idle.  However,  all  of  the  oflier  wavs 
are  full. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  to  us,  and 
that  will  end  the  hearing.  I  want  to  file  these  photographs  showing 
the  completion  of  these  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  here  representing  these  men  ?  I 
want  to  know  somthing  about  these  wages.  I  want  to  know  about 
this  reduction.  You  are  asking  that  this  committee  report  a  pretty 
big  appropriation,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  going 
to  pay  wages,  not  only  at  Camden  but  at  other  places.  I  want  to 
know  what  the  policy  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  of  the  ship- 
builder is  with  regard  to  these  wages.  The  war  is  over,  and  if  thi*; 
committee  can  bring  about  something  that  will  approach  i^eace- 
time  activities  in  some  of  these  centers,  so  far  as  wages  is  concerned, 
we  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  I  can  state  that  a  foreman  down  there  told  me 
that  they  had  orders  to  pick  out  the  inefficient  men  and  let  them  ^o. 
Furthermore,  the  bonus  system  that  was  in  vogue  down  there  has 
been  cut  down  to  one-third  of  what  it  was  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bonus  system  ? 

Mr.  STRANDwrrz.  The  bonus  system  is  that  if  you  do  work  so 
many  hours  quicker  than  it  is  estimated  it  should  be  done  3'ou  get  a 
certain  premium.  The  wage  scale  is  80  cents  an  hour ;  now,  if  you 
work  fast  and  do  the  work  in  15  hours  instead  of  20  hours  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  5  hours  which  have  been  saved  goes  to  the  work- 
men and  a  certain  percentage  goes  to  the  company  or  to  the  (iovern 
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ment,  whichever  gets  the  saving.    But,  as  I  say,  the  bonus  is  only 
one-third  of  what  it  used  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  say  to  a  workman  that 
a  certain  job  should  be  done  in,  say,  10  hours,  and  that  if  he  does  not 
do  it  within  the  10  hours  but  does  it  in  12  you  will  take  2  hours  from 
his  pay  ?    Would  not  that  bring  about  a  little  more  speed  ? 

Mr.  *Strandwitz.  To-day  it  would,  but  a  year  ago  it  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  talking  about  to-day. 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  To-day  it  would.  I,  myself,  am  against  any 
bonus  system  of  any  kind.  ' 

The  Chairman.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  4,000,000  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  unemployed;  and,  of  course,  the  number  is 
going  to  grow  and  grow  constantly  for  some  time.  Yet  here  we  are 
with  this  activity,  where  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  wages,  and 
the  bonus  paid  during  the  war  has  only  been  slightly  affected,  and 
they  are  still  continuing  the  expensive  and  extravagant  method  of 
paying  overtime  on  ships  that  we  have  no  more  use  for  than  there 
IS  for  five  wheels  to  a  wagon. 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  Last  Saturday  I  was  down  in  the  shipbuildin<j: 
company's  yard,  and  six  months  ago  I  was  also  down  there:  lAx 
months  ago  I  found  the  yard  as  busy  on  Saturday  afternoon  as  on 
any  of  the  other  weekdays,  but  this  Saturday  when  I  was  down  there 
I  (lid  not  find  10  men  in  the  whole  yard,  except  the  watchmen. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  doing? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  Sending  them  home ;  they  are  not  working  over- 
time. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  they  stop  working  overtime  ? 

Mr.  STRANDwrrz.  Evidently  lately,  because  I  did  not  see  any  down 
there.  I  know  that  men  have  come  down  to  our  place  and  asked 
for  jobs  because  they  can  not  make  any  overtime  at- the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  plant,  and  in  no  other  shipbuilding  plant.  And  this 
morning  Cramps  issued  a  statement  that  they  have  severed  all  rela- 
tions with  any  labor  union,  so  that  the  men  have  to  be  efficient  work- 
men in  order  to  work  there. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  testimony  of  the  laboring  man  on  this 
proposition  of  overtime.  What  was  his  proposition?  When  he  came 
to  Congre&s  pleading  for  the  establishment  of  the  8-hour  system 
under  the  Adamson  Act,  he  said,  "  If  you  will  establish  the  8-hour 
system  we  will  do  as  much  in  8  hours  as  we  are  now  doing  in  10 
hours."  But  now  he  reverses  the  matter.  It  is  found  that  it  is 
necessarv  to  speed  up  and  employ  the  men  more  than  8  hours,  more 
than  10  liours,  and  more  than  12  hours.  That  theory  has  not  worked 
out  that  way  for  the  Government.  Now  the  Government's  contrac- 
tors put  the  men  to  work  for  two  hours  extra  and  do  not  get  any 
more  work  than  they  would  in  eight  hours,  for  which  he  would  get 
time  and  one-half  for  the  overtime.  Something  has  been  wrong  some- 
where. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  I  will  say  that  we  have  not  had  any  overtime  at 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  plant  since  the  armistice  was  signed. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that,  but  1  know  there 
hns  been  overtime  in  some  of  the  yards. 

Mr.  Humphreys.  That  is  true,  unless  .there  is  a  breakdown  or 
•  something  of  that  kind,  which  needs  immediate  attention. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  looked  into  the  question  of  the  pay  of 
the  men  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  I  have  looked  into  it  many  times. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  receive  before  the  war? 

Mr.  STRANDwrrz.  60  cents  and  65  cents  an  hour  without  any  bonus; 
then  they  got  up  to  80  cents  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  receive  in  1910  and  1913? 

Mr.  Strandw^itz.  From  45  cents  to  47  cents  for  skilled  mechanics 
in  1912. 

The  Chairman.  Then  after  the  European  War  broke  out  and 
before  we  got  into  it  their  pay  was  increased  to  66  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  SrRANDwrrz.  Yes ;  from  60  to  65  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Then  after  we  got  into  the  war  the  rates  went 
up  how  much? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  Well,  from  80  cents  to  85  cents,  plu&the  bonus. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  did  the  bonus  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  Just  as  much  as  the  wages,  because  they  worked 
Sundays,  Saturdays,  and  night  and  day. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  got  about  $1.70  an  hour? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  It  depended  on  how  many  hours  they  worked, 
I  know  of  men  who  have  been  drawing  from  $75  to  $100  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  are  they  drawing  now  ? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  They  are  drawing  $40,  $45,  and  $50. 

The  Chairman.  A  week? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  How  much  of  that  is  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  That  is  practically  all  straight  wages. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  one-third  of  the  bonus  hajs 
been  taken  away. 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  bonus  has  gone  alto- 
gether ;  the  average  is  now  $40  a  week  at  the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Co. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  mechanic  is  still  getting  85  cents  an  hour,  how 
do  you  compute  his  bonus? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  If  he  gets  a  contract,  he  goes  on  and  does  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  work.  We  will  say  that  it  is  work  that  they  estimate 
will  take  36  hours,  or  that  is  the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  time 
required.  Now,  if  they  do  it  in  24  hours,  there  is  a  saving  of  12 
hours,  and  the  man  gets  a  certain  percentage.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  30  per  cent  or  50  per  cent,  but  he  gets  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  saving,  and  the  Government  or  the  Shipping  Board 
gets  the  other  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  Who  makes  that  estimate  as  to  the  time? 
Mr.  Strandwitz.  The  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Who  in  the  yard  does  that?  Is  it  done  by  the 
foreman  ? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  No,  sir ;  that  is  made  by  employment  estimators. 
I  think  that  is  what  they  call  them,  and  the  estimates  are  backed 
up  by  the  foremen.  According  to  the  estimates,  there  are  so  manv 
hours  to  be  put  on  it,  and  if  a  man  is  extraemcient  he  can  do  it 
quicker  than  that.  When  he  does  it  quicker  than  that,  he  gets  a 
wrtain  premium  for  doing  it.  That  is  where  the  high  wages  come  . 
in.  It  is  because  of  the  overtime  and  bonus.  The  men  will  some- 
times work  20  hours  per  day  in  order  to  get  more. 
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Mr.  B1JBAIU4EY.  It  is  wrong  to  sav  that- 


Mr.  Strandwitz  (interposing).  If  they  work  double  time,  they 
get  it. 

Mr.  Bleaklet.  Yes ;  in  the  form  of  double  time  and  bonus,  but  the 
chairman  had  reference  to  the  time  on  the  basis  of  48  hours  per  week. 
The  wage  was  computed  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  able  to  make  a  maximum  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know  they  made  $100  per 
week. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  making  now  as  a 
maximum  ? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  No,  sir;  but  the  average  is  not  over  $40  per  week. 
Of  course,  the  Cramp  people  have  severed  relations  with  the  labor 
unions,  and  I  do  not  know  what  their  scale  will  be. 

Mr.  Slbmp.  What  do  you  pay  riveters? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand.  I  have  heard  several 
times  what  they  were  paying,  but  I  did  not  pay  any  particular 
attention  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  shipyards  there  besides  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  There  is  the  Pusy  &  Jones  Yard.  They  are  not 
working  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  working  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Patterson.  They  are  closed  up. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.'s  plant  do  private 
work? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  Y^,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  they  working  on  other  ships  ? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  One  ship  is  being  completed  by  them,  thfe  Cwrth- 
den.  for  the  United  Fruit  Cfo. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  work  being 
done  on  Government  vessels  and  that  being  done  on  private  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Bleakly.  I  have  been  down  there,  and  it  is  mostly  Govern- 
ment work.    There  is  very  little  private  work  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  battleships  being  constructed  there? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  There  are  some  torpedo  boats  being  built  down 
there.  I  saw  them  in  the  water,  but  did  not  count  them.  You  must 
remember  that  if  the  shipyards  had  not  refused  private  contracts 
and  taken  on  Government  contracts,  they  would  have  private 
contracts  to-day,  but  at  the  time  the  rush  came  on  they  could  not  take 
on  any  work  except  for  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  Government. 
That  IS  true,  because  they  did  not  know  how  long  the  war  would 
last.  If  that  had  not  been  the  case,  probably  there  would  have  been 
as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  it  private  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  can  not  be,  since  the  other  shipyards  are 
being  closed  because  they  can  not  get  private  contracts. 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  I  am  talking  about  the  time  when  everybody  was 
rushing  in  for  ships,  or  when  there  was  such  a  great  demand  for  ships. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Patterson.  The  pay  roll  down  there  is  $700,000  per  week,  and 
for  18,000  men  that  would  be  an  average  of  about  $40  per  week 
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Wages  generally  have  not  come  down  in  Camden.  I  know  that  in  the 
printing  trade  they  used  to  pay  $22  per  week,  but  during  the  war  they 
asked  for  an  increase  to  $37  per  week,  which  was  granted,  and  last 
week  they  came  in  and  asked  for  $48  for  48-hours'  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  printing  trade  ? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  printing  trade  at  Camden. 
They  made  a  demand  for  $48  as  the  minimum  wage  per  week.  There 
has  been  no  general  increase  in  wages  in  Camden,  except  in  ship- 
building in  the  way  of  extra  time  and  overtime.  They  have  gotten 
down  to  an  8-hour  day,  and  they  are  weeding  out  the  inefficient  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  distinctly  when  this  whole  question 
with  regard  to  wages  came  up,  and  when  it  was  argued  that  because 
wheat  was  selling  for  $2.50  per  bushel  and  corn  was  selling  for  $1.50 
per  bushel,  and  when  everything  else  was  up  in  about  like  propor- 
tion, there  had  to  be  an  increase  in  wages  to  meet  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Now,  when  corn,  wheat,  sheep,  hogs,  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts are  being  sold  below  the  cost  of  production,  these  same  people 
want  to  take  the  Government  by  the  throat  and  demand  the  same 
high  wages  that  they  received  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Bleakly.  We  want  you  to  understand  that  we  would  oppose 
that. 

Mr.  Strandwitz.  We  are  pleading  for  the  opportunity  to  work  at 
proper  wages  in  order  to  keep  things  going. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bleakly  was  speaking  about  th6  validity  of 
the  contracts,  and  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to  state  that  im- 
mediatelv  after  the  armistice  I  received  a  cancellation  from  Gov- 
ernment  officials  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  contracts,  but  T 
did  not  demur,  because  I  had  not  begun  the  work.  I  had  not  made 
any  expenditures  whatever  on  those  contracts. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  you  had  made  some  expenditures  and  the 
Government  had  canceled  your  contracts:  In  that  event  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  made  you  whole. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir;  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Still,  the  Government  would  have  the  right  to  cancel 
the  contracts. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  was  trying  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  moral 
'proposition  and  the  business  proposition. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  made  the  statement  that  the 
Government  had  no  earthly  use  for  these  boats.  That  may  be  true, 
but  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  away  back 
during  the  Spanish-American  War,  when  the  Goverament  was  trans- 
porting troops  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Florida  coast  over  to  Cuba, 
it  was  compelled  at  that  time  to  charter  a  foreign  bottom,  flying  a 
foreign  flag,  to  transport  American  troops  across.  There  may  not 
be  any  use  for  those  boats  to-day,  but  there  may  be  a  future  use  for 
them.  Contracts  were  originally  given  there  for  transports,  and 
then  later  the  transports  were  changed  to  passenger  ships,  with  a 
provision  in  the  contracts  that  they  should  be  so  built  that  in  case 
of  emergency  they  could  be  turned  back  into  transports.  I  trust,  of 
course,  that  they  will  never  have  to  be  used  in  that  way,  but  I  simjily 
want  to  call  that  to  vour  attention. 
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Friday,  January  21,  1921. 

petition  of  new  york  shipbuilding  corporation  employees. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  MICHAEL  FRANCIS  BOYLE,  LAND  TITLE 
BTHLDINO,  PHILABELFHI^,  PA.;  MB.  D.  A.  WILLIAMS,  911  SOXTTH 
TWENTY-FIFTH  STBEET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.;  AND  MB.  J.  W. 
TBAPPE,  113  NOBTH  FOUBTH  STBEET,  CAMDEN,  N.  7. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  general  counsel  for  the  Delaware 
Eiver  Shipbuilders'  Council  and  also  general  counsel  for  the  confer- 
ence of  shipbuilders  of  the  country;  I  mean  by  that  the  men  who 
work  in  the  yards  in  the  shipbuilding  industry.  We  organized  dur- 
ing the  war  tor  the  purpose  of  speeding  up  production  and  obtaining 
loyalty  to  the  plans  of  the  Government  and  carrying  out  their  pur- 
poses as  speedily  as  possible,  so  that  the  Government's  program  could 
he  fulfilled  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  have  with  me  to-day,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  two  gentlemen  repre- 
senting the  employes  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
w^hich  is  located  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  and,  I  understand,  is  the  largest 
shipbuilding  plant  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  I  believe  that 
is  a  fact  which  is  not  generally  known. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  emplovees  have  they  at  present? 

Mr.  WiLLLVMs.  Twelve  thousand  nve  hundred. 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  men  in  this  yard,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  deficiency  appropriations.  They  learn  from  the 
papers  and  other  sources  that  owing  to  the  economy  program  of  Con- 
gress, which,  of  course,  is  highly  proper,  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  Shipping  Board  program  might  be  very  much  anected,  and 
the  ships  which  are  on  the  ways  and  others  under  contract  in  the 
various  yards  of  the  country  might  be  cut  off  entirely,  and  there 
might  be  a  verv  severe  loss  to  the  men  in  the  yards  as  well  as  to  their 
employers.  They  therefore  had  a  meeting  of  the  employees  to  decide 
in  what  way  they  could  best  express  themselves  to  Congress,  and  a 
result  of  that  meeting  they  prepared  a  petition  which  they  want  to 
leave  here  with  you,  signed  by  over  9,000  men  who  would  be  directly 
affected  hj  any  change  in  the  program  which  the  Shipping  Board 
has ;  that  is,  any  discontinuance  oi  its  program.  I  think  the  item 
asked  for  in  the  deficiency  bill  is  $95,000,000,  and  I  think  of  that 
amount  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  is  due  $26^000^00  in  round 
figures.  Thev  have  about  13  vessels  for  the  Shipping  Board  on  the 
ways  still  unfinished. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  12  passenger  vessels  and  1  tug,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doyle.  These  vessels  are  in  various  stages  of  completion, 
from  40  per  cent  up.  It  will  not  take  very  long  to  say  what  we  have 
to  say,  but  it  has  taken  some  time  to  get  this  petition  signed,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  these  men  are  not  here  asking  any  special 
service  from  the  Government,  but  they  feel,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  are  engaged  in  building  up  a  great  industry ;  they  are  also  tax- 
payers and  are  therefore  entitled  to  some  consideration.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  many  of  them  are  buying  their  homes  from  the  Govem- 
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ment,  and  if  there  should  be  any  shutdown  in  that  plant  caused  by 
the  loss  of  this  appropriation  it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  to  them. 
(The  petition-  referred  to  follows :) 

Hon.  James  W.  Good, 

Chairman  of  Appropriations  Co-mmittee  of  the  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas  it  is  understood  that  if  funds  are  not  provided  for  tiie  completion 
of  vessels  now  being  built  under  contract  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  that  the  construction  of  these  vessels  will  hav«- 
to  stop  very  shortly,  throwing  out  of  employment  the  men  now  working  on  them. 

We,  the  undersigned  employees  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  beg 
leave  to  point  out  that  if  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  work  is  stopped  in 
this  yard  it  will  cause  9,000  men,  or  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  workmen  in 
Camden,  to  be  idle,  causing  suffering  and  increasing  the  industrial  depression 
to  an  extent  which  will  be  far-reaching  in  its  effects. 

Therefore  we  respectfully  petition  you  that  funds  be  supplied  so  that  the 
United  States  may  can*y  out  its  obligations  and  complete  the  construction  of  the 
vessels  we  are  building,  a  reduction  in  wages  being  preferable  to  enforced  idU^ 
nesB. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  been  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  during  the  war  the  wages  of  employees  were  necessarily  in- 
creased to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  living.  Perhaps  in  no 
single  industry  were  tne  wages  increased  more  than  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry,  and  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  speed  up  the  ship- 
building program.  The  wg^r  is  now  over,  and  every  ship  that  the 
Government  is  getting  now  and  putting  into  commission  means  a  loss 
to  the  Government,  except  the  tankers.  This  is  the  one  exception. 
Of  course,  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  broad  way,  the  Qt)veniinent 
does  not  want  to  see  a  man  in  the  United  States  who  wants  to  work 
out  of  employmentj  if  that  is  possible ;  at  the  same  time  here  are  con- 
tracts many  of  which  were  made  on  a  cost-plus  basis  or  a  co^-plus- 
fee  basis,  and  with  industries  all  over  the  country  reducing  lavages 
all  the  way  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  and  even  a  greater  percentage, 
with  producers  in  our  part  of  the  country  who  were  raising  com  and 
wheat  and  oats  when  these  present  wages  were  fixed  selling  their 
product  now  for  one-third  of  what  they  sold  it  for  before,  and  witii 
quite  a  substantial  reduction  being  effected  in  retail  prices  of  cloth- 
ing and  of  all  food  products,  it  has  seemed  to  the  committee  that  it 
is  only  fair  that  we  should  do  one  of  two  things,  we  either  ought  to 
slow  up  in  this  building  program  and  not  crowd  it  as  it  has  be«i 
crowded  because  the  ships  we  are  getting  are  operated  at  a  loss,  or 
there  ought  to  be  a  substantial  reduction  somewhere  in  the  cost  to 
the  Government. 

I  say,  that  with  the  most  sympathetic  interest  in  seeing  that  every 
man  is  emploved,  and  we  do  not  blame  the  men,  of  course,  for  want- 
ing to  better  their  condition.  They  would  not  be  real,  red-blooded  men 
if  they  did  not,  and  a  man  who  is  employed,  of  course,  wants  to  get 
as  good  a  wage  as  he  can  possibly  get,  whether  he  is  working:  for 
the  Government  or  working  for  a  private  individual,  and  that  is 
natural;  and  he  would  not  be  very  much  of  a  man  if  he  was  not 
actuated  by  motives  of  that  kind ;  out  this  committee  is  confronted 
with  the  condition  of  an  empty  treasury,  with  a  deficit  staring  us 
in  the  face  every  month,  and  $96,000,000  is  a  good  deal  of  moner. 
We  have  got  to  provide  ways  for  getting  it,  ana  it  seemed  to  me  and 
to  the  committee  that  there  ought  to  be  some  slowing  up  of  these 
activities  unless  at  the  same  time  there  should  be  some  reduction 
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such  as  is  taking  place  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  living,  because 
waffes  were  increased  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  now 
with  the  cost  going  down  the  men  are  just  as  well  off  if  they  work 
for  a  little  less  wage  because  they  can  buv  cheaper,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  how  the  men  over  there  feel  about  that  proposition. 

Mr.  DoTUB.  Mr:  Chairman,  I  think  the  ending  sentence  of  this 
petition  answers  that  statement  of  yours. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  men  who  have 
been  considering  this  matter  and  who  have  looked  at  the  situation 
squarely  feel  with  regard  to  what  is  fair  in  the  way  of  a  reduction, 
and  what  they  are  willing  to  accede  to. 

Mr.  DoTi*B.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  do  not  speak  for  any  of  the 
unions,  I  think  I  can  speak  the  feeling  in  a  general  sense  of  the  men 
of  this  plant,  and  I  think  the  feeling  they  have  is  the  one  whi(  h  is 
set  forth  by  these  gentlemen  here  to-day,  that  they  are  willing  to 
accept  a  reduction  in  wages  in  preference  to  enforced  idleness.  I 
think  that  would  be  the  answer  to  that.  As  you  may  know,  during 
the  war  there  was  what  was  known  as  the  Macey  Board  which  fixed 
these  ages,  and  the  wages  were  fixed  comparing  them  with  wages 
paid  to  the  same  crafts  in  other  industries.  For  instance,  a  machinist 
who  worked  in  the  shipyard  got  the  same  wages  as  the  machinist 
working  in  a  private  shop,  and  so  on,  and  craft  by  craft,  that  com- 
parison was  made,  so  that  really  to-day  shipbuilders  are  not  receiv- 
ing excessive  wages.  While  they  may  have  been  the  first  to  have 
received  the  advanced  wages,  yet  all  others  have  gone  up  meeting 
the  increased  cost  of  living  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that.  I  think  per- 
haps the  wages  of  these  workmen  were  increased  following  the 
increased  wages  in  the  munitions  and  other  plants,  and  that  was 
used  as  a  basis. 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Yes;  exactly.  The  men  realize  to-day  that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  applies,  and  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  sur- 
plus of  men  and  less  work,  and  consequently  wages  must  go  down, 
just  as  everything  else  affected  by  the  same  law,  and  the  men,  I 
think,  are  willing  to  face  that  situation.  They  also  feel,  I  think, 
that  if  these  ships  that  are  near  completion  were  suddenly  stopped, 
with  all  due  submission  to  the  committee,  it  would  be  a  bad  policy 
to  simply  leave  them  there  unfinished.  I  understand  this  amount 
asked  for  is  simply  to  complete  vessels  on  the  ways  and  practically 
on  the  way  to  completion,  and  if  this  program  is  carried  out  the 
Government  is  simply  doing  what  it  started  out  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  1  want  to  commend  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
have  approached  the  matter  with  a  broader  vision  than  the  men 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  'Shippincr  Board,  who  did  not  see  the 
necessity  of  bringing  about  some  reduction  in  wages  in  order  that 
the  shipyards  might  be  able  to  secure  contracts:  because  if  there  is 
not  a  reduction  in  wages  these  shipyards  will  not  get  contracts. 
Now,  what  will  be  the  result?  The  result  will  be  that  when  these 
ships  are  completed  along  in  June  and  July  and  August  the  yards 
will  have  to  be  closed,  the  men  will  be  in  idleness,  and  then  after  the 
yards  are  idle  for  a  long  time  there  will  be  stray  contracts  that 
will  commence  to  come  in  because  the  men  are  willing  to  work  at 
a  reduced  wage,  and  after  a  long  period  of  idleness  they  will  be 
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able  to  get  some  contracts.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  thing  they 
ought  to  have  done  some  time  ago;  at  least,  when  these  reduced 
prices  commenced  to  be  apparent,  and  that  the  Shipping  Board 
should  not  only  hare  authorized  but  should  have  directed  some  reduc- 
tion in  the  wages,  so  that  the  shipyards  could  commence  to  get  new 
contracts,  because  the  Government  is  through  btiilding  when  these 
ships  that  are  on  the  ways  are  constructed,  except  for  naval  craft. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes ;  that  is  what  we  understand- 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  signed  that 
petition  is  to  be  commended  in  that  respect,  and  I  hope  and  believe 
that  something  along  that  line  can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  just 
one  more  matter  in  connection  with  it.  You  know  that  the  Gov- 
ernment built  a.  great  many  houses  all  through  the  country  for 
employees  at  ship  plants  and  munition  plants.  At  Camden,  right 
adjoining  the  shipyards,  there  was  built  for  the  men  in  those  yards 
a  village  called  "  Fairview  "  and  one  called  "  Brooklawn  ",  and  one 
called  "  Morgan  Village."  In  all,  I  think  there  must  have  been 
$10,000,000  put  into  these  developments.  Those  houses  are  occupied 
largely  by  men  who  are  working  in  the  shipyards,  but  none  of  them 
have  yet  been  sold  by  the  Shipping  Board.  It  seems  to  me  they 
should  have  been  sold  to  the  men  long  ago,  but  they  are  still  beincr 
held  by  the  Government.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  cooperative 
movement  among  the  men  to  buy  these  houses  direct  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  instance,  I  was  instrumental  at  Elmwood,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  also  the  section  known  as  the  Oregon  Avenue  project, 
in  getting  every  house  that  was  built  by  the  United  States  Housinjr 
Corporation  sold  directly  to  the  tenants  without  any  intermediary 
and  without  any  profiteering.  The  Government  now  has  over 
$10,000,000  invested  in  these  houses,  and  the  closing  up  of  the  ship- 
yards will  mean  bringing  up  the  problem  of  what  they  are  goin<r 
to  do  with  those  houses,  and  this  question  of  wages  is  a  verj'  im- 
portant one  to  be  considered  in  that  connection.  The  Government 
can  sell  these  houses  and  what  they  might  lose  in  one  way  they 
would  be  sure  to  make  up  in  another,  and  that  is  a  very  important 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  general  item  which  is  before  yon. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Doyle.  You  will  pardon  me  for  having  taken  up  so  much  of 
your  time. 

Mr.  Williams.  While  we  are  speaking  of  these  housing  conditions, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  cite  a  few  figures.  In  the  past  week 
I  looked  at  the  labor  report  and  we  have  had  over  2,000  application? 
for  positions  in  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  in  the  city 
of  Camden.  These  2,000  men  were  asking  for  positions,  and  suppose 
we  have  to  lay  off  9,000  men  by  the  1st  of  February,  that  would  mean 
11,000  men  out  of  work  in  that  community.  Of  that  number  of  men 
there  is  a  very  large  percentage  who  have  bought  homes.  It  is  true 
they  got  considerably  higher  wages  during  the  war  than  they  pre- 
viously got,  but  what  money  they  have  been  able  to  save  they  have 
invested  in  these  h(jpies,  and  if  there  should  be  a  great  loss  of  em- 
ployment or  reduction  in  wages  all  these  men  are  not  able  to  meet 
those  payments  under  the  conditions  under  which  they  bouebt  the 
houses.  So  far  as  the  standard  wages  are  concerned^  I  think  our 
average  rate  of  wage  for  the  entire  year  is  69i  cents  per  hour,  and 
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that  compares  well  with  the  wage  of  street  car  employees,  and  is  les& 
thiVP  the  wage  of  iron  and  steel  workers.  These  men  have  come  to 
the  point  where,  in  order  to  save  their  homes  and  their  places  in  the 
community,  they  must  find  some  way  of  getting  this  appropriation 
or  find  some  way  of  finishing  the  vessels.  Unless  that  is  done  9,000 
of  them  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  only  this  appropriation,  because  this  is 
only  temporary,  but,  according  to  the  testimony  here  the  pay  roll 
over  there,  or  the  expense  for  labor  alone,  is  around  $1,000,000  per 
week,  as  I  recall  the  statements. 

Mr.  Pratte.  $2,000,000  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $500,000  per  week  for  the  pay  roll 
alone.  Now,  when  those  boats  are  out  of  the  way,  you  will  be  con- 
fronted with  the  same  condition  that  you  are  afraid  you  will  be  con- 
fronted with  now  if  we  do  not  make  that  appropriation.  Therefore,, 
it  IS,  after  all,  a  question  of  bringing  back  a  condition  in  which  the 
yards  can  get  busmess. 

Mr.  Pratte.  I  might  state  that  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.'s 
yard  is  the  only  shipyard  in  the  United  States  that  has  been  awarded 
any  private  contracts  in  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  been  awarded  many. 

Mr.  Pratte.  No,  sir.    That  is  a  very  economical  yard. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  men  feel  about  a  reduction,  or  to 
what  extent  are  they  willing  to  have  a  reduction  in  wages? 

Mr.  Williams.  "That  question  really  was  never  put  up  to  them,  or 
the  question  of  what  percentage  of  reduction  they  would  accept. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  take  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  seems  to  be  the  general  feeling  in  reference 
to  a  reduction  around  the  yard. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  the  other  day  that  some  concern  at 
Philadelphia  had  reduced  wages  20  per  cent  and  another  as  much  as 
30  per  cent.  That  was  an  industrial  concern  over  there,  and  from  my 
reading  in  re^rd  to  the  labor  situation,  I  think  that  is  about  what 
the  reduction  is  where  the  increase  has  been  around  what  it  was  for 
forces  like  your  own.  I  understand  that  your  increase  was  around 
100  per  cent,  or  that  was  your  regular  increase,  not  counting  the 
bonus. 

Mr.  Pratte.  It  is  not  quite  that  high. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  somethinjgr  like  $20  per  week  before  the 
war,  and  I  understand  it  is  something  like  $40  per  week  now,  as  a 
general  average. 

Mr.  Pratte.  The  general  average  at  the  present  time  is  about  $32 
per  week,  or  69^r  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Probably  what  you  had  in  mind  was  the  extra  work 
that  they  were  doing,  or  overtime  and  piecework. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  gave  us  that  figure  of  $40  per  week. 

Mr.  Williams.  Sixty-nine  and  one-half  cents  per  hour  is  the  gen- 
eral average,  and  it  totals  up  something  like  $32  per  week. 

The  Chairman.  Where  workmen  are  willing  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  fair  basis,  as  the  men  you  represent  appear  to  be  willing- 
to  do,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  (xovernment  ought  to  see  to  it  that  sa 
far  as  lies  in  its  power,  funds  are  made  available  to  carry  on  the- 
work  with  regard  to  the  uncompleted  vessels. 
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Mr.  Doyle.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  set  forth  the  facts  to  you. 
We  do  not  ask  any  special  favors,  but  we  want  to  set  forth  the  nets 
regarding  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in  the  country.  I  think  we 
are  all  anxious  to  see  the  American  merchant  marine  maintained  as 
the  greatest  in  the  world. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  consideration. 


Monday,  January  24,  19:21. 

POSTAL  SERVICE. 
inland  transportation  by  railroad  routes. 

(See  p.  605.) 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  E.  B.  WHITE,  CHIEF  CLEBE;  OFFICE  OF  SEC- 
OND ASSISTANT  POSTMASTEB  aENERAL;  MB.  G.  H.  GEATSOH, 
ASSISTANT  STJPEBINTENSENT,  DIVISION  OF  BAILWAY  ABJUSI- 
MENTS;  AND  MB.  CHABLES  A.  KBAM,  ATJDITOB  FOB  THE  POST 
OiTICE  DEPABTMENT. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
House  Document  No.  955  of  this  session  of  Congress  in  which  theiu 
are  a  great  many  audited  claims  of  the  Post  Ofhce  Department,  ag- 
gregating $9,377,321.93  for  the  fiscal  year  1917.  I  take  it  from  tht» 
letter  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  under  date  of 
January  4.  that  these  claims  were  all  practically  adjusted  bj'  an^l 
through  the  authority  contained  in  section  5  of  the  Post  Office  ap- 
priation  bill,  approved  July  28,  1916. 

Mr.  White.  \  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  the  year  1917.  How  about  subse- 
(pient  years?  Are  claims  still  pending  for  subsequent  years  for 
which  appropriations  will  have  to  be  made? 

railroad  ai)mi>mstratk)X  claim. 

Mr.  White.  This  brings  it  up  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 
December  31,  1917.  The  Kailroad  Administration  took  over  the  rail- 
roads on  January  1,  1918.  The  matter  is  pending  with  the  Railroad 
Administration  of  an  adjustment  for  these  increases  during  the  pe- 
riod of  (xovernment  control — 26  months. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  agreement  has  been  reached  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  Railroad  Administration  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  that  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  think  any  agreement  has  been  reached  defi- 
nitely. The  matter  is  still  pending  between  them.  No  definite  ar- 
rangement has  yet  been  made  to  take  care  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  Railroad  Administration  claim 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  in  arrears  on  account  of  railroad  trans- 
portation for  the  26  months  covered  by  Federal  operation  of  the 

railroads? 
Mr.  White.  The  amount  involved  between  the  two  amounts  to 

about  $65,000,000.  .         ^     . 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen,  with  this  authority  vested  m 
the  Postmaster  General,  that  nothing  has  been  done  at  all  with  regard 
to  fixing  that  amount  ? 
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Mr.  White.  The  matter  has  been  in  conference  a  number  of  times 
between  representatives  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Railroad  Administration,  but  for  some  reason  or  other, 
I  do  not  know  just  why,  no  definite  conclusion  has  been  reached. 
Theire  was  a  conference  a  few  days  ago,  but  I  think  this  matter  is 
still  unadjusted. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it,  then,  that  the  Railroad  Administration 
claims  there  is  due  froip  the  Post  Office  Department  $65,000,000. 

Mr,  White.  Approximately ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  does  the  Post  Office  Department  claim 
is  due? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  the  matter  has  about  simmered  down  to  an 
agreement  as  to  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  is  that  ? 

Mr.  White.  About  $66^000,000. 

The  Chahiman.  Then  is  it  the  purpose  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  ask  Congress  at  this  session  for  a  further  deficiency  to  cover 
the  actual  deficiencies  in  the  transportation  of  the  mails  for  the  26 
months  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  going  to  beg  indulgence  for  a  little  explanation. 
The  man  who  handles  this  matter,  and  has  handled  it  personally  all 
along,  is  out  of  the  city  to-day,  and  Mr.  Grayson  and  I  are  sub- 
stituting for  him ;  but  I  think  the  attitude  of  the  department  is  that 
if  the  Kailroad  Administration  has  a  surplus  sufficient  to  cover  the 
amount  of  this  sura  in  dispute  between  them  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  ask  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  of  that  amount  for 
one  department  to  turn  over  to  another  wnich  did  not  need  the  funds, 
and  there  is  some  question  of  that  kind,  I  think,  between  the  two  de- 
partments now.  Of  course,  if  the  Railroad  Administration  finds  it 
has  no  surplus  and  has  a  deficit  for  money  actually  expended  or  obli- 
gated, it  will  be  up  to  the  Post  Office  Department  to  ask  for  sufficient 
funds  to  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  Still  if  they  have  a  surplus  and  if  they  did  not 
get  anything  from  Congress  to  supply  this  deficit  they  would  have 
to  have  authority,  would  they  not,  to  waive  their  claims  against  the 
Post  OtSce  Department  to  the  extent  of  $65,000,000  and  transfer  the 
funds. 

Mr.  White.  It  would  be  a  bookkeeping  arrangement,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  is  a  bookkeeping  arrangement,  but  how 
about  the  auditing  of  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress  to  the 
Railroad  Admini^ration  ? 

Mr.  Whttb.  I  presume  there  would  have  to  be  some  authority  from 
Congress  to  make  that  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  that  if  they  have  the  appropria- 
tion, and  if  it  is  only  a  bookkeeping  arrangement,  the  matter  could 
be  adjusted  by  the  necessary  authority,  but  when  we  were  looking 
over  these  claims  for  1917  the  inquiry  at  once  arose  as  to  1918  and 
1919.  My  recollection  is  we  did  give  you  last  year  $8,000,000,  which 
was  lor  tne  year  1920  and  which  covers  a  part  of  the  period  of  Gov- 
ernment control  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Whitb.  Yes^ir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istratioii  has  settled  with  the  railroads  that  are  claiming  approxi- 
mately $65,000,000? 
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Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know.  They  are  settlmg  with  thram  right 
along.  I  do  not  think  they  have  wound  up  fully  all  their  accounts 
with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  settlement  would  be  on  a  little 
basis,  I  take  it,  from  the  settlements  made  by  the  Railroad  Admin* 
istration  with  the  various  railroads. 
Mr.  White.  Yes ;  it  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  this  matter  is  going  to  be 
adjusted? 

Mr.  White.  We  are  trying  to  close  it  up  right  away — within  the 
next  few  days  if  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  $65,000,000  would 
be  due  to  the  railroad  companies  for  each  one  of  the  years ;  in  other 
words,  what  the  deficit  is  by  years? 

Mr.  White.  For  the  fiscal  T^ar  ending  June  30.  1920,  it  would  be 
approximately  $21,280,000.  We  have  not  got  it  tor  the  other  fiscal 
years.  It  would  be  about  26  months  altogether.  It  would  be  the 
calendar  years  1918  and  1919  and  two  months  of  1920. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  $8,000,000  we  gave  you  used  for? 
Was  that  used  for  the  period  after  Federal  control  ? 
Mr.  White.  For  the  four  months,  March  1  to  June  30. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  at  the  rate,  then,  of  about  $2,000,000. 
Mr.  White.  Yes :  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  6ut  even  then  that  was  not  enough  for  that  period, 
was  it? 
Mr.  Whitb.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  For  1921  the  increase  amounts  to  practically  $35,- 
000,000,  according  to  the  estimates. 
Mr.  Whitb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  is  getting  close  to  $8,000,000  a  month, 
and  if  it  required  $3,000,000  a  month  for  additional  compensation  to 
the  railroads  for  carrying  the  mails  in  1921,  it  must  have  tfjcen  more 
than  $2,000,000  a  month  for  the  last  four  months  of  1920,  because 
your  mail  did  not  greatly  increase  immediately. 
Mr.  White.  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase. 
The  Chairman.  I  understand  there  has  been  an  increase,  but  it 
would  not  be  that  much,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Grayson.  I  think  the  explanation  of  that  is,  we  would  have 
had  a  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  and  the  amount  that  would 
have  otherwise  been  a  surplus  has  been  added  to  this  $8,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  only  needed  $8,000,000  additional,  in  view 
of  the  fact  you  could  use  your  unexpended  surplus  for  that  surplus. 
Mr.  Grayson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  much  that  surplus 
would  have  been  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  increases  ? 
Mr.  Grayson.  The  surplus  would  have  been  about  $2,886,258. 
The  Chairman.  Do  these  audited  claims  totalling  $9,377,321.93 
represent  the  total  additional  compensation  due  the  railroads  for  that 
vear  ? 

Mr.  Kram.  To  December  20, 1920,  $9,377,321.93  was  the  total  certi- 
fied to  the  auditor  for  settlement. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  the  year  1917. 
Mr.  Kram.  $9,058,802.98  for  service  November  1, 1916,  to  June  30, 
1917,  was  on  account  of  the  fiscal  year  1917,  and  $318,518.95  for  serv- 
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ice  July  1,  1917,  to  December  31,  1917,  was  on  account  of  the  fiscal 

Sear  1918.  Since  December  20, 1920,  to  January  22, 1920,  the  auditor 
as  settled  on  account  of  the  fiscal  year  1917,  $937,939.47.  and  on  ac- 
count of  1918,  $18,133.63,  a  total  of  $956,073.10.  Our  information  is 
that  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  has  stated  and  is  ready 
to  certify  to  the  auditor  additional  claims  amounting  to  approx- 
imately $300,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  1917? 

Mr.  Kram.  For  the  years  1917  and  1918,  $956,073.10  in  addition 
to  the  amount  submitted,  $9,377,321.93,  the  sum  of  $956,073.10  is 
ready  to  be  submitted  for  appropriation  and  approximately  $300,000 
is  in  process  of  settlement. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  some  of  these  claims  you  have  spoken  about 
1918.  That  must  be  for  carrying  mail  for  that  year  on  railroads  that 
were  not  taken  over  by  the  Government  and  operated  under  authority 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  Grayson.  That  was  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
from  July  1,  1917,  to  December  31, 1917. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Grayson.  That  was  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  before  the 
Eailroad  Administration  took  over  the  railroads.  That  is  the  way  I 
understand  it. 
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